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PREFACE 





This volunie is the third ina series of books by the present author, 
the first, published in 1953, heing The Heritage of the Past to the Close oj the 
Middle Ages, and the second, published in 1957, The Heritage of ute Past to 
1715. The present book, which brings the history ol Western man up to date 
as of 1960. is necessarily less full in covernge than the two eariler works, since 
it ie not significantly longer than either of them. lt ie designed rither for o 
enesemester course ot for those teachers who desire a single text for a (wo- 
semester course, In the second type al course the text usually is supplemented 
by outside readings or collectivna of documents at the wish of the instructor; 
for this reason an unnsially Jong list of suggested readings is given at the end 
af each chapter. with mmphacis on the paperbacks that are available to the 
student at-minimum cost, A few remarks are appended to almost all the books 
mentioned. for the purpose of giving the student and teacher some guidance 
on their seope and contents. 

The look has been designed on a rather rigorously topical basis, 
and, as in the eaelier Works, there is more interpretation than is customary m 
textbooks. It is, of colrrae, much easier to give merely a compendium of facts 
and to leave all ihe interpretation to the instractor. lt must be admitted that 
come instructors prefer this kind of text, Obviously not all teachers will agree 
with all the author's interpretations, But where the teacher disagrees he is free 
ty take up the issue with his students in the knowledge that they will already 
lave oie suggested interpretation at their disposal. This will make for u Hvelier 
vlace diseussion than If the stadent had only the bary facts and was compelled 
to rely upon the instructor for the only interpretation available to him, On the 
other hand, when the insttuctor agrees with the author's interpretation, he dues 
not have te dart fram the heginning and interpret all the facts, ut ts given the 
opportunity te add fram tiie own store of knowledge the details that were 


necessarily omitted fram the book for reasons of space. 


The history of Western man does not fall naturally into a topical 
framework, and many important everite have tobe omitted when they do not. 
in the authors opinion, have any =pecial turing upon the tople diseussed. 
The alternative is to present the student with an array of facts in strict chron- 
elugical order, anil attempt lo Ne ihem together by brief pauses for synthesis, 
Synthesis will alka, of course. lue provided by the instractor, Bat it has been 
my experience that in the survey courses for which this book is designed the 


synthesizing task is almost @ siperhiman one. In this book therefore | have 


provided the essential topival framework. illowing the instructor to. develop 
those subjects amu! periods which lend themselves best to his particular expertise. 

Nevertheless, it remains trie that lifieuliies arise fram the topical 
treatment. In dealing with such @ topic, lorexainple, at the rise and decline of 
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the medieval Chureh, a fairly long time span has to be covered within 4 single 
chapter. The events handled in such o chapter necessarily require information 
that is covered in another chapter. perhaps even a later one, and so hae not 
yet Leer) mastered by the student. The chronological charts that appeur in all 
the historical chapters are supplemented by charts at the beginning of each 
Part prior to the twentieth century. The use of these charts should help the 
stident 19 orientate himself in time, and thus 10 overcome sinie of the diffi. 
rulties that arise from the topical treatment. But, wheiever feasible in the 
curriculum, 1 suggest that the whole Part devoted to o major period Lee read 
over lightly by the student before he undertakes the detailed study of each 
chapter. Then the events will be seen to fall into their proper place in thin 
historical Cramework, and i will fu posible to discuss more fully in clase the 
interrelations amoung the events handled in different chapters, of which the 
Instructor i¢ aware but which the student cannot br expected to grasp without 
fuidance. 

| myself naturally am not a full-blown expert on all the subjentis 
and periods covered in the book. [have tried to use the best sgurees and) the 
best interpreters of the material that T could find, and te make my work as 
free as poseibie from egregious etror. I therefore haye thought {t leet nat to 
mention the hames of any of those who have contributed to the writing and 
production of this work, but merely to express iny general gratitude for their 
assistance, and to draw. attention Gnce more to the excellent scale maps drawn 
by Vincent Kotachar, which have contributed so -much to the success of earlier 
Heritages. | 

I am indebted to many persons and organizations far help in 
finding appropriate illustrations, as iw indicated in the credit lites, Special 
thanks are due to Dr. E. Gunter Troche, Director, and Mr. Dennis Beall, 
Curator, of the Achenbach Foundation for Grapliic Arts Califoria Palace of 
the Legion of Honor, San Francisen) Profeceor Richard M. Brace, of North: 
western University, author of The Making of the Moderna World: Miss Mary 
M. Kenway, of the Pierpont Morgan Litrary, New York; Mise Elizabeth E- 
Roth, of the Prints Division, New York Public Library; and the staffs of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Museum of Modern Art, and the Solomon R. 
Gupernhelim Museum, all in New York, 

Bat the contrilintion made to the book by my wile, bath hy way of 
Miggrstions, encouragement, and eniticiem, and in the typiug of mach of the 
monet ipl. deserves a special ane inique aékeowledgment. Though it is 
formally acknowledged here in the printed page, it ean add lithe to what | 
have said to her many times over in private, 
| STEWART C, Kastron 
Apache Junction, Arizona 
January, 196) 
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Chronological Chart 


AGES OF PREHISTORY 





Type of Man 


Pithecanthropus 
(Java mun) 

Sinanthropus 
(Peking mar) 

Neanderthal 

Neanderthaloid 

Homo-Sa piensa 
(Cro Magnan, 
etc.) 


* All 


Cultural Epoch 


Lower Paleslithie (Food gathering) 


Lower Paleolithic (Food gathering) 


Lower Palnolithie (Food gathering) 
Lower Paleolithic (Food gathering) 
Upper Paleolithic 


Mesolithic 
Neolithic Revolution (Food growing 
—Middle East and Europe) 


Followed by; Copper Age 
Bronze Age 
Tran Age 


Hie dates above are In dispute, and no comsenaue te to 
ologisis. All that the chart gives le a relative time scale, which 


hy further reseatch, 


Approx, 
. : Date 
(realagical Epoch (B.C.)* 
Pleistocene Age 500,000 
Pleistocene Age 500,000 
Pleistocene Age 150,000 
Pleistocene Age 150,000 
Pleistocene Age 50,000 
Holocene (recent age} 8,000 
Holocene (recent age} 5500 or later 
ea. 4500 
ca. 180) 


be found among atchoe- 
will certuinly be modified 


_ : 
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The Foundations of an Orgamzed Society 





* The economic, political, and 
cultural foundations of a society 


ECONOMIC REQUIREMENTS 


Tn all ages and in all societies the human 
being hae had certain fundamental needs, These 
arise From the very fact that he is @ human 
being, living in a society. No man ean live for 
more than a limited period by himself; even if 
he could survive alone for his own lifetime, he 
could not reproduce his kind. We must therefore 
hace sme felations with hie fellow men, and 
these relations are necessarily regulated by eus- 
tom, and osually by law. At a producer and o 
consumer he has aneconomic part te play in the 
life of his sacietv: Finally, he hae certain cultiral 
anil religions needs. both az-an individaal and 
n= a member of his society. 

The ecenarie needs of the human being:are 
Himited. In the modern industrial societies of 
the West we have learned tn consume guns 
an w scale undreamed of in cnrtier times, But 
we still cannot consume an infinite amount. Ad- 
vertisements constantly draw oor attention to 
radget= for the man, or woman, who “has every: 
thing.” But ler ir be noted that these superfli- 
ous goods (hue advertised are gadgets. not 
neevasities. On the other hand, there ie no limit 
to the ereativeness of the human helng in the 
field of culture; and societies are to be distin- 
enished from one another more Wy the differ- 
ences in their cultural achievements than hy any 
differences in their modes of rconomic pradtic 


tion, Indeed, it is not until modern times that 
the economy of the Weet becomes sufficiently 
different from that of other societies to warrant 
detailed discussion. In @ pre-machine civiliza- 
tion, such as existed from the Neolithic period 
to the modern Industrial Revolution, the over- 
whelming majority of mankind was forced to 
liber for long hewrs under difieult conditions 
ty make a hare subsistence. There is nothing 
especially significant te he said about this type 
of primitive organization, save that it left most 
human heirs litthe frisure for cultural pursuits. 
Hut the so-rafled Indystrial Revolution, 
Western achievement now being diffused to 
eouritries outside the West, made ite effects felt 
not only in the economic but also in the political 
and cultural realms, Chapter 18, which dials 
with this Revolution, t therefore of crucial im- 
portance for the understanding of modem life. 
Hit it temmins the only chapter in the hook 
devoted exclusively to economic history, 

The hasie economic requirements of human 
eines may hie limited to three—food, shelter. 
and elething. Te the earliest societies known to 
us their pursuit consumed such an enormous 
proportion of available human enerpins that 
there was littl left for ether activities. Food 
could hi obtained from animals and will plants, 
which were hunted or harvested in accordance 
with the ekille and techniques available to the 
society. Such an economy may he termed a 
natural oni—man was dependent entirely upon 
whal was provided for him by nature, especially 
if he clothed hinself in animal skina and lived 
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in caves” When witere foiled him, he moved on. 


toa more Javovable location, where he continaed 
to live in a natural evoncme. 

At the next stage of development, called 
the Neolithic: Revolution. man ceased to be to- 
tally dependent upon nature and began in some 
decree fo contral it. He learmed to breed aiid 
tend animals, so (hat ihey were alway availalile 
to him for fowl when he needed them, and he 
taught them ty work for him and eupplement the 
labor af hie own hands. He also learned to plant 


crops and harvest them, laving down seeds in: 


come spot cleared for the Purpose and in which 
such planta did not grow by nature. He learned 
fo build himself a Home where gore hed been 
provided liv nature, and he even discovered haw 
lo grow special crops, suchas flax. from which 
he vould make himself elothine. 

Having this learned in some degree to con 
trol and harness nature. man at last found him- 
self both with leisure to produce fuxuriee which 
made life more plemsant aud comfortable: and 
vith a eutplus of crops heverd the consuming 
nedds of his corinte, These aurpluce of mann 
factured Lixuries, and of craps for humus cot 
sumption. liv was able te offer in exchange for 
gonds prodiced by other men outside his im: 
mediate group, This trade wae ultimately <up- 
plemented and fed by the products of industry. 
Industrial production is characterized by a more 
intensive division of labor under which some 
members of the society, Freed from direct apri- 
cultural work. speclalive In manufavturing a 
varied assortment of articles to he consumed at 
Horn op to be trated in exchange for foreign 
prodiets AW economically advanced society fs 
charanteriaed hy the diversity of products mami 
factired, and by efficient organization of pro. 
duction to take udvantage of specialived skills 
and toomintnize the waste of liuman Mnergios in 
unnecessary Inbor. 


POLITICA hEOUIREMENTS 


Protection through severnment and faw Jt 
teed to ke thought that man in a state of nature 
was forced te compete with all other human 
lwings for his very subsistence; or; in the famous 
worl of Thomas Hobbes, that his life was 
“solitary, putr, masiv, brutish. and shart” We 


have no record of such a way of life, either in 
early times of among present-day “primitive” 
men, And it no longer seems as probable to us 
as it did in the nineteenth century, under the 
influence of the biological ideas of Darwin. that 
human survival was o matter of surcesa fn the 
constant struggle for existence, if this atrugele 
ie conerived af as a struggle hetween human 
beings [If now seems more prohahle that survival 
has always heen. dim to successful cooperation 
between human heings to resist the always 
dangerous forces of nature. 

The first polltieal necessity for nen has 
iiwavs heen, ond remaina still protection— 
Whether from animals, natural hazards, or how 
le humay heings; and protection must neers 
sarily mean that some human beings band 
together under some kind of accepted political 
organization. The first requirement af anv gov- 
eroment! is that it sliould poses power to en- 
foree its will upon Individuals, forning them to 
lthave in accordance with its dictates. This 
power may he either military or moral or hoth; 
lt 4 government cannot survive without one 
kind of the other. It follows that a government 
met byw acceptable either to a majority of the 
people or to m@ minority wlio’ possess enouwh 
moral or military power to coerce the majority. 
No government, whether by one man or hy 
many, can survive withont some «oppor and 


averHanrs,. 


A Fovemoent, to ensure its acceptance hy 
any of the people, cannot behave in an arbilrary 
md anpredictable manner. [t nist make clear 
what its poliey is ta be in matters: of tlaily 
concern to the people, This need for certainty 
is-satished by the estallishment af law, which 
explains to the people what te expected of them, 
and decrees penalties for the behavior it defies 
a¢ trareeptahle, Law is essentially the regula- 
hon af the public behavior of human beings in 
An argunised society. It is enforeed hy the 
power of the government as long ws the ever 
ment je able to maintain its autherity, 

From very eatly Hines men have considered 
Hat liws showhl be mae in accordance with 
on abstraction eatled justice But, since there 
hae never been an agnend comeeption of justice 
at an¥ time in history, individuals in cach ao- 
ety hive aerived at their own conceptions af 
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justice and have tried to modify the faw accord- 
ingly. Justior has remained a valuable ident. 
hut in fact it has been the enforceable low which 
has prevailed raiher than the abstract and un: 
enforceable ideal. Most lawgivers.in early socie- 
ties claimed that they received the law. from 
the gods and that their Jaws were therefore in 
accordance with the ideal of justice: hener they 
decreed severe penalties for anvone who should 
attempt, from his feeble human thinking, to 
change them, In ancient Egypt there was no 
written law at all until a very late date. The 
Pharaoh was supposed to “know the hearts of 
men,” and since he wasin constant touch with 
divine powers, he could judge eases in the light 


of his intuitive and immediate perception of 


jaatioe, 


Evolution of political institations—From 
cana and tribes ta the national state ln every 
society there has always been some form of 
yovernment, since authority has alwaye been 
feeessary, however small the social unit. A 
natural social unit-ie the family; and it may be 
that in some far-off age the self-sufficient family 
may also have been the political wnit, with are 
member exercising an authority recognized and 
aceepted by the other members. This. state af 
affairs, however, presupposes the self-sufbciency 
of the one family, and stich self-sulheiency is 
unlikely at any time or in any place: The clan, 
or inion af a smell number of families, some: 
times closely connected hy blood relationship, 
with perhaps a. recent common ancestor, is 
known as a historical unit, with the leaders of 
the component families exercising the functions 
of government. A larger onit is the trike, come 
posed Gf several clans, When rites or clans art 
exthered together in ane area. the government 
may he made up of the heads of families, oF 
perhaps of a tribal chieftain, aeeeplable to the 
other heads by virtue of his birth into one leail- 
ing family, or because of his own personal, mill. 
tary, or other qualities: | 

When these tribal units: emerge inte the 
lizht of history there is wetally such a, chieftain 
oevupying the position of the lead of the tribal 
vovernment, advise by other minor chiefs or 
heads of families, and sometimes by the whole 
body of adults, These others form an oasembily 


whose advice is called for on special occasions, 
and whore consent is necessary for important 
decisions: Such a government is a primitive 
democrocy, of the kind we shall find in Mesa- 
potamia at an early date. Traces of it are found 
among other peoples, such us the primitive 
Greeks, Romans, and Germans of the West_ In 
other societies wo find at an early time the 
institution: of kingship, with the ruler having 
already been granted the power to govern with- 
out the formality of consultation with his sub- 
jects, Larger units of government are city-states: 
empires, which sometimes rule over wide areas 
snbdiued by warfare; and, in ow own times, 
national states. Common to all these forme af 
government are systems of law and afivials who 
carry out the policies of the government uncer 
authority delegated by it, From the very primr 
tive to the mast advanced and modern forms 
of goverment the essential function is always 
the provision of protection to the governed. 
Though moder governments have undertaken 
multifarious eubeidiary tasks, essentially they 
perform these tasks because the people have 
requested or allowed them to do so—taske sup- 
piesedly for the benefit of the people which, in 
their view, can best he performed by common 
rather than private effort and uniler direction 
from above. The modern polities) anid economic 
theory known as socialism emphasizes the im- 
portance of the role of the government in pro 
viding for the people what they are unable to 
provide: for themselves, 


Historica! formx of government—Man- 
archy, oligarchy, democracy The eseential re- 
quirement of government is, then. that it be 
effective, and that ite authority should be ac- 
cepted in the area entrusted to it, Many forms 
of government nay fulfill these criteria, and 
many forms are known to history; human in- 
vweiliveness may yet devise new combinations. 
fut three main classifications.are usually recog: 
nized—monarchv. or rule by one: oligarchy, or 
role hy a few; and demerracy, or rule by the 
people. Each of these may exist in pure or mixed 
forms. Monarchy may consist of rule by a king 
or a singte ruler under some other tithe and his 
chosen advisers, with the responsibility ulti- 
mately resting with the ruler, or it muy be a 
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rule limited by the legal or moral necessity for 
him to consult his advisers, by whom he may 
be overruled. The latter form is a limited or 
constitutional monarchy. Within this classifica- 
tion there are many deerees of limitation. down 
to the point where the “advisers” role, and the 
king # merely a respected figurehead and sym: 
hol of unity, as in England. An oligarchy may 
be elected, of it may be entitled to rule by 
hereditary right; and it may have to consult 
the people in certain matters and submit to 
being overruled on occasion. A democracy may 
be direct, asin Athens, or representative, as in 
moder states, the representatives subject to re- 
election or recall, The form of government, then, 
is alwaye subject to change and modification in 
ancotdance with the needs of the time and the 
wishes of ihe people governed; but, whatever 
the form, and whatever the lahel—somre modern 
labels are devised purely with the aim of con- 
fusing—a government's functiona are those de- 


scribed in the preceding section. 


THE “cUnToRe” oF A SOCIETY 


The common elements of all cultures—The 
accummlated heritage from the past In every 
society it ie the free activity of men—their 
thoughts. their feelings, and their actions— 
which molds ite characteristic institutions and 
gives lt its characteristic way of looking at life. 
Together, the social organization, political in- 
stitutions, economic activities, law, scienee, art, 
religion, and thought are called the culture of 
a society, The cave pointing of the Old Stone 
Age and the mass-production economic tech- 
nique of the twentieth century are equally an 
expression of the cultural creativencss of these 
particular societies. They wre the work of men 
living in the society, tnuking ose of the physical 
mivironment provided for them bv nature, Their 
ereativenees j< limited hy natural conditions, bit 
nm determined by them. The men of the Old 
Stone Age could hardly have progressed at a 
single leap to the mass-production technique ol 
the twentieth century or to its representative 
political government, since the thoughts of men 
hod first to traverse all the intermediate staors, 
and the institutions of their society had to be 
modified in accordance with 


thee fewer 


thoughts, Mex had first to live in settled com- 
munities, anid develop institutions ft for such 
communities ; they had to make the necessary 
technical inventions—means of communication, 
transportation. and production—and again 
slowly develop eocial institutions which could 
release ond take advantage of natural human 
InVeNhVvencss. 

But it is not necessary for each society 
to start again from scratch, inventing its tech- 
niques from the beginning, It can take advan- 
taze of the achievements of its prederessors. 
QOnee the Neolithic Revolution had taken place 
and agriculture was seen to be an improvement 
over the ancient food gathering, this fiunda- 
mental invention became a part of the perma, 
nent possession of mankind, and any new society 
could build on the foundations laid hy Neolithic 
man, Cultural progress, therefore, is cumulative. 
The thoughts of mankind have heen, as it were. 
built inte the world—and the world has been 
changed by them, forever, Only if every literate 
human being were suddenly killed, and all 
knowledge of human deeds in the last seven 
thousand years were lost, would it be necessary 
for mankind to returm to the conditions of the 
Old Stone Age and start again. 


The uniqueness of each enlture Yet, al- 
though each society does build on the founda- 
tione laid by its predecessors and exploits its 
cultural heritage, it is also, in o sense. umimie. 
The men of ancient Egypt developed a political 
institution, the divine kingship, which they were 
unwilling to abandon, vet which was not copied 
hy other societies: they developed an art which 
had little influence on subsequent art in other 
countries, and yet has been considered by many 
to he a perfect expression of the Egyptian atti- 
tude toward life, This attitude toward life seems 
lo he the unique element in every society, which 
gives it its characteristic form: While the ancient 
Egyptians denied the fact of change. reearding 
it as iWhusery, and had therefore no. interest in 
progress, we in the twentieth century not only 
recognize the fact of change but try to take 
wivantoge of it and help it on ly our own 
eHorts. We set ourselves poale which we try to 
achieve; then, having achieved them, we set 
ourselves ever more distant goals and strive 
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toward them, We make our ideas into ideals. 
into the achieving of which we put the whole 
strength of ovr wills. 

Rut no society before ours had any such 
conception of progress. Many societies looked 
hack tos Golden Age in the past which, they 
lonved to recapture, and even the Grecks. whose 
ideas in so many wave were similar to, ours, 
lacked that sense of the importance of building 
for the future which is characteristic of modern 
Western civilization, It is necessary, therefore. in 
studying civilization as it was manifested in a 
particular society, to try to discover ils own 
characteristic attitude toward life and to view 
‘« cultural achievements in the light of this 
attitude, while at the same time noting those 
cultural advances which it made and passed on 
to its successors ay part of the total enltural 
heritage of mankind. | 


The diffusion of culture Cultural advances 
fret made within « particular society may be 
taken up hy other societies and spread throngh- 
out the entire world. But they must he able to 
find their proper place in the receiving soctety : 
they must find a fertile vrouned for reception and 
propagation. The divine kingship of Egypt 
would not have fitted into the contemporanrous 
sacioty in Mesopotamia, and even if the Meso- 
patamian peoples had known of it, they would 
hardly have tried to graft it onto their existing 
native institutions. On the other hand, the 
Christian and other religions have been diffused 
throuch many conntries where they siipplied 
answers to the problems which the inhabitants 
of those countries had hren trying to solve and 
where they fitted in with the psychological pre- 
disposition of those peoples. The system of 
representative government developed in medic 
val England was gradually diffnaed thraughowl 
Europe and, especially since World War 1. has 
spread into many countries of the warkd which 
desired to accept a form of government that 
had apparently proved iteell ta be effective in 
the war itself: But-in other places it has so far 
failed to take root because of the tenacity of 
exidting institutions, 

Technical inventions donot. a8 0 rule, meet 
with the sam opposition as religious or political 
innovations, and ran be passed from ane 50° 


ciety to another with less disturbance. There 
ure thousands of examples of such diffusion of 
inventions from the earliest times lo the present. 
Probably the idea of food growing and the 
domestication of animals spread throughout the 
world [pom some center in the Near East, 
though the possibility of the separate invention 
af such a fundamental idea cannot he ruled out. 
The invention of writing Was almost certainly 
diffused from the aricient land of Sumer, though 
the earliest receivers, the Egyptians, modified 
and improved upon the Sumerian practice, using 
thelr own pictures and symbols and developing 
new. writing materials available to them lat not 
to the Sumerians, It fs not known by how many 
millenniums the tise of language preceded writ- 
ten <ymbole, but the languages ol peoples in 
historic times have many resemblances to ench 
other which can only be explained by diffusion 
from one people to another, Philologists have 
classified several families of languages. which 
they have called by such names. as Semitic, 
Harmitic, and Indo-European, and by examining 
them have even tried to reveal laws under which 
the changee take plare between one language 
and another after diffusion. in accordance with 
certain welledefined principles. Other inven: 
tions. such as printing. sunpowder, and the 
cultivation of the silkworm, can he traced ip 


i At one time the different peoples who spoke 
one or another of these groupe of languages were 
given the same classification. They were calles! 
Semitic. Hamitic, and Inde-Eoropean peoples. and 
certain physical characterbstics were aesigned to 
them. But recent discoveries have tended to shaw 
mony «similarities among the languages of these 
peoples, and other nore ancient languages hove 
heen ancevered which seem fo bt inte note at 
these categorie: (as, for Instance, the ancient Si- 
merian language itself). Informed opinion among 
phitologists has therefore been modified, and al 
the present time there is a tendency to believe 
elit there were earlier languages as vel nnkniown 
ty ua from which these famities themmeelves sprang. 
‘The racial classifications have also heen increaa® 
ingly abandaned as equally unsatistactory. Though 
we stall till use thee words: “Semitic.” “Hamitic,” 
and “Indo-European” in this book, the pecesitiility 
te not ruled ont that all these peoples in the mot 
ay very divtant past came [ram some earlier root 
stuck or socks, In spite of a few markedly differ: 
ent physical characteristics which can he noted 
in brstorie limes. 
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some detail by the historian from their first use 
in one country to their full development in 
another, 

Each society, then, receives by diffusion 
some of its cultural heritage, and it adds to 
what it has received the characteristic products 


of its own genius. It may even invent unneces- 


sarily for itself things which have already been 
developed elsewhere, which it could have re 
ceived by diffusion if it had had wider cultural 
contacts. On the other hand, not all knowledge 
available to any one people has heen preserved 
or transmitted te others. The ancient Sumerians 
knew all the basic forms of architectuve, but the 
Esyptians and (reeks did not make use of 
ther; medieval European technical knowledge 
—as, for instance, of the rotation of crops—was 
in many ways markedly inferior to that of sev- 


eral earlier peoples. The Renaissance Jtalians. 


had to re-invent many commercial aids known 
to the Hellenistic world, Each civilization does 
not accept the entire cultural heritage of its 
prederessor: and build on it: if accepts only 
what fits its own environment and its-own way 
of living. Even our immense technical achieve. 
ments, valuable as we may think them—and 
likely to bring great material benefits if adopted 
hy the peoples we consider hackward—may 
not he universally acceptable, History has yel 
lo show to what extent Western technology will 
he aceepted hy a people like, say, the Hindus. 
who do not share our view of the relation be« 
tween the material and the spiritual and the 
relative importance to be assigried to this world 
and the hereafter. To receive and use what we 
are willing to transmit to them, perhaps their 
whole scheme of values must be altered. and 
their civilization may fall into decay rather than 
adopt such an alien scheme of values as ours. 


* The rise and fall of civilizations 


THEORIES OF HISTORY—WAnX, SPEXGLER, 
TOYNIEE 


In recent centuries the attention of the 
historian has heen especially concentrated on 
the rise and fall of the many civilizations that 
have heen known in the past, Why. he asks, has 


a civilization or a society known some sudden 
pertod of great creativenr=s, and why, then, does 
life seem to have gone from it, and the cultural 
leadership of mankind, which it held for a brief 
season, to have passed from it into other hands? 
Many have been the answers propounded, but 
none has gained universal assent, It may indeed 
he that no answer can ever be given in material 
terms and thal no explanation will ever be 
satisfactory because in fact there is no expla- 
nation of universal validity. Karl Marx tried 
to show that the economic conditions of an 
epoch determine the cultural achiewements of 
a civilization, but he failed to give sufficient 
attention to the diversity of human institutions 
and achievements in spite of very similar 
econemir conditions at many different stages of 
history. Hence the Marxist historians have al: 
ways suffered from the temptation to make the 
farts fit the theory, tending to neglect those facts 
which are not in conformity with it, In Marxian 
theory. then, the fall of « civilization is deter- 
mined by changes in economic conditions. Os- 
wald Spengler tried to show that the life of a 
society followed certain laws of growth and 
decay analogous to those to he found in the 
plant world, and that its whole life evele is 
therefore predestined. 

Arnold Toynbee has tried te explain the 
arresting of progress ax a failure to respond 
creatively to a challenge presented by certain 
difculties wonfronting the society. Toynhee. of 
course, thus assiimed that a society ought to 
evalve, and make progress: and that if it failed 
to do so, it was in some way not fulfilling its 
proper tasks. It is doubtful whether this is a fair 
assumption, since there is no inherent reason 
why @ society should wish to progress instead 
of simply being content with jts present way of 
life, as apparently the ancient Egyptians were. 
The desire to progress is a typically modern and 
Western ideal, and should not he assumed ax 
part of the make-up of earlier peoples; though 
perhaps, when we look back upon the history of 
mankind from our vantage point. we are. nol 
unjustified in observing that they did nof make 
progress. The value of Toynbee's approach is a 
moral one. He wishes to remind i that change 
is always with us, whether we will it or not. 
and that as human beings we have to learn how 
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to deal with it by being willing and ready to 
change ourselves and our outlook in order to 
rope with the ever new situations that confront 
(is. 


THE NECESSITY FOR OBJECTIVITY AND 
IMAGINATION IN HISTORICAL STUDY 


The moralist’s approach to history, how- 
ever. is not one to be wholeheartedly TeCcett 
mended. Tt obscures too much, and it tends 
to prevent a true appreciation of the past. The 
student of histery shauld strive to see each 
society and civilization first of all in its own 
terms. and should try lo appreciate its dutlook 
and attitude toward life, carefully refraining 
from moral judgments hased on experience in 
our own soclety—should see, for instance, 
whether to be a slave was the same thing in 
aucient Eeypt, in fifth-century Athons or Sparta. 
and in the nineteenth-century Southern states of 
America. The student of history might well con- 
clude that it was a totally different thing to be 
the stave of an Egyptian Pharaoh im the days 
hefore individual freedom and ¢elf-realization 
had become an ideal, Nor should he, with the 
Marxists, overhustily transfer his knowledge of 
Western Enropean clase sttiigeles into the an- 
cient world, and assume, for example. that the 
breakdown of Evplian government alter the 
Old Kingdom was in any way the equivalent of 
the French or Russian Revolutions. He should 
try to avoid being taken in by the wee of the 
same word to describe events which occurred 
in totally different cultural contexts. 

Such a procedure requires the exereise af 
historical imagination, and this can only be ac- 
quired hy study, life experience, and hard effort. 
Hut the effort is well worth while, for it on 
larges the horizons and develops that perspec: 
tive which can be of the utmost value in 
ordinary affairs. 

Second, the student should also try to see 
the indeltedness of one civilization to another. 
Irace the process of cultural assimilation and 
transmission, and see haw each people has stood 
upon the shoulders of its predecessors. Such 
understanding may lead him to a sense of te 
sponsibility toward his own heritage from the 
past, and to the determination to pass this hevit- 


age on to posterity substantially unimpaired, 
and if possible increased. 

The general form of thie book has heen 
designed to show the separate charactertstics of 
each society and civilization considered. But it 
also tries to reveal the cumulative heritage of 
mankind and the roots of the achievements of 
our society far back in the past. It would have 
been impossible for us to have reached our 
preent heights if the slow tedious work of 
developing the intellectual and physical tools 
had not been done for as by those giants who 
went before us, who had ¢o little to work with 
and such.a long road to travel. 

When we tend to neglect thie debt and over- 
estimate ourselves and our achievements, 1 i 
perhaps wise for us to stop for a moment, think. 
and remember once more that “we are the heirs 
of all the ages,” 


Suggestions for further reading 


Note: Because of the wealth of material available 
in inexpensive paperback editions, the reading list 
at the end of cach chapter it in two sections, 
houded! Paperback Books and Casehounil Books. 
For the paperback books, the only bibliographical 
information given is the name of the series. Many 
bookstores carry leading series in stock and, if 
the volumes yeu want are not on. their shelves, 
will be glad to order them for you, If you are 
unable to order a desired book through your 
hockstore, you can get the publisher's address in 
u volume entitled Paperback Books in Print, which 
moat bookstores and libraries possess. For the 
casehound editions, full bibliographical informa- 
tion is wiven to assist you in finding the book you 
want in the library or in ordering it frum a book- 
store, 
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Bury, John Bagnell. The Idea of Progress. Dover. 
A classic study of how ten have come to the 
belief that some progress ie to be discerned in 
history. Mostly concerned with the idea of 
progress during the cighteenth-century En: 
lightenment. but also has o gowd seetion on 
the nineteenth, 

Croce, Henedetto, History as the Story of Liberty, 
Meridian, Influential hook by a noted Ttalian 
philesopher, using the theme of the advance: 
ment of human liberty as the selective prin- 
ciple far his study of history. 
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Gustavson, Carl GOA Preface to Mistory, MeGraw- 
HL Enteresting introduction te the study of 
history, its meaning and Purpose. 

Hegel, G. W. FL Lectures on the Philosophy o/ 
History. Tr. hy J. Sibree, Dover, Seminal Jee. 
tures by the founder of the modern philveephy 
of history. The lease formidahle of Hegel's 
Writings for the beginner, Examples are stimu; 
luting and interesting, 

Lowith. Karl, Meaning in History. Phoenix. In. 
teresting and sometimes profound study of 
What some influential weitere have thought 
about history and ite meaning, from Marx 
through Vieo, Bossuet, and Condorcet to St, 
Augustine, 

Muller, Herbers, J, The Uses of the Past. NAL 
A series of brief, sympathetic studies of several 
fast eociotics and their enduring achievements, 
written by a oonhistorign. Exuniplics chosen ty 
Hnstrute differences between past civilizations 
and the modern West, Stimulates thought on 
What may really be learned from history. 
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Einstein, Lewis, Historical Change. Cambridge, 
England: Cambridge University Press; 1946. 
Stimulating disenesion af haw changes have 
come about in- history. Written under the in: 
fuence of World War My but much is snl] 
extremely relevant. 

Highet, Gilbert, The Migration of Ideas, New 
York; Oxiord University Press, 1954. Stimular. 


ing little hook on bow culture and: ideas are 
diffused, with thought-provuking Uhietrations 
from all periods of history, 

Hughes, Ho S. Oswufet Spengler: A Critical Esti. 
mate, New York: Charles Scribner's Sows, 
1952. Usetul digesr of Spengler's huge work, 
suitable #3 an introduction to his thenrires, 

Namitr, Lewis A. doenues of History. New York: 
The Maemillan, Company, 1959. Influential 
Britivh hitorian’s tays on his specialty, First 
eisay cepeclally valuable on the task of the 
historian and the functions of historical study, 

Popper. Karl, The Open Society and tts Enemies, 
Princeton, No J): Princeton University Press, 
1950, Severe Lut enlightening criticism of his. 
loriciem, expecially hard on Plate and Hegel, 

Spengler, Oswald. The Decline of the West, Tr: by 
© F, Atkinvon. One-volume ed, New York: 
Alfred A. Knopt, Ine. 1939. Cyclical theory 
of civilization, stated In puntifiea! terme, but 
oiways interesting. Details afte fascinating, 

Toynbee, Arnold. 4 Stady of Mistery, Lemdan: 
Osford University Press, 1935-1954. 10 vole 
A one-volome abridgment by D.C, Somervell 
is available for vols. 1-6 (New York: Oxford 
University Press, [O47 1; alt oOo one-volume 
thridgment of vols. 710 (1957). The tn 
abridged edition is greatly preferable, byt the 
abridgment is hotest and careful. though some. 
titties misleading because of the hocessary 
omission of (umrations, Vols. I-6 more vali 
able than later volumes for the beginner. 


* TWO 


Prehistoric Man 





* Difficulties of studying prehistory 


It is now believed that a cteature recopniz, 
able.as.man has walked the earth for more than 
half a million years. He has not always lived in 
the sare areas of the earth. for at different 
times the movements of glaciers and changes of 
‘imate have made come region uninhabitable. 
But at no time in the last half million years was 
the whole earth uninhabitable, and immense 
periods of time have separated the great glacial 
epochs from each other. Yet it is, at the most, 
ten thousand—probably not more than eight 
thousand—vyears ago that man first began to 
grow his own food and domesticate the useful 
aninels, 

This presents to its at once the great ques 
tion —Why so long? Could prehistoric man not 
have taken this supreme step earlier, and started 
on the road to civilization many thousands of 
years before BOOO0 n.c.? 

To this fundamental question it is impossi- 
ble to give an answer, The truth is that we know 
very lithe indeed about prehistoric man, The 
Hinemitting lalors of archaeologists and anthro 
pologists, froitful though these have been, have 
only scratched the surface of our almost total 
ipnorance. Besides. no two experts are ever in 
agreemont on all points in their interpretation 
of the meager data available. 

It is necessary to stress this point because 
all that will be said in this chapter ie still in the 
realm of opinion. It is possible that in two hun- 
dred years none of it will be acceptable to our 
less ignorant deseendants. No one should think 


that prehisiory or even ancient history stands 
still, On the contrary, the older the history, the 
more itcan gain from archacology and from the 
discovery and re-interpretation of documents 
and inscriptions unknown or neglected before. 
Every: discovery of o new fossil of early man is 
important; every discovery of @ cave. every 
excavation of an eotly camp site, mav alter in 
fundamental points some of our reconstructed 
history of early man—whereas even the diseay- 
ery of a hitherto unknown manuscript or a 
painting of Leonardo da Vinci would not alter 
in any important respect our knowledge of the 
general history of the Italian Renaissance. 


* The first beginnings of man 


THE REVOLUTION OF MAN AS 4 SPECIES 


The evolutionary theory of the origin of 
man lias beon greatly modified since Darwin 
first propounded it in crude form in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, There are still many 
insunvenient fact= which seem very difhenlt to 
explain on the hasis of natural selection: and 
the entire theory. if viewed dispassionately, 
often seems to a layman so extraordinarily 
unlikely as an explanation of how the present 
lewildering diversity of natural phenomena, in- 
eluding human beings, did evolve. as to suggest 
a willful perversity in present-day men, In this 
avr, on principle, we are inclined to prefer even 
the most far-fetched of material explanations to 
the possibility of any kind of divine guidance 
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or intervention, or the fulfillment of any divine 
purpose, Chance and probability appear to us 
so much more scientific, and therefore more 
credible, than @ superhuman power and wisdom 
which could direct the course of evolution, This 
mach, however, may he said for the currently 
fashionable neo-Darwinian theory—it cannot lie 
disproved. and it explains reasonably well what 
we know of early man and of his biological 
inheritaner from the animal world, Whether it 
ie likely to be true can only be left to the judg- 
ment af the individual, 

According to this theory, those species of 
living organisms which were best fitted to sur- 
vive in their environment did survive, and were 
pradually modified in form by the process of 
mutation, a process which can he ohserved in 
the luboratory in the ease of certain animals. 
The ancestors of man were not those most 
sjerialized and suitable for # particular en- 
vironment, On the contrary, they were more 
“generalized” and adaptable. From time to 
lime new mutations appeared in the species, 
and those creatures that could survive best in 
8 thanged environment did eo, and propagated, 
while the older, less adaptable species died out, 
The huge animals became overspecialized and 
incapable of adaptation, perhaps in a. modified 
environment, and so became extinct: while the 
smaller, unspecialized creatures, forced to adapt 
themselves ar perish, developed mutations with 
survival value. Thus. it is suggested, the ances- 
tors of man first came on to dry land from the 
ocean, lived for countless acona in trees, and at 
last deseended to the earth and heean to walk 
upright, in the process increasing their brain 
capacity. So we arrive at the first real men, the 
protoanthropi, of whom the oldest so far diseov- 
ered is the so-called Java man, or Pithecun- 
thropus erectus. 


EVIDENCE FOR THE ACTIVITIES 
OF EARLY MAN 


Before we deal with the carly men known 
fo ws from archaeology if ¢hould be stated 
clearly that it is not permissible to use evidenee 
from yeople who are living today under primi- 
tive conlitions and assume at once that they are 
living in the same way as our ancestors of the 


Old Stone Age. [t i¢ not impossible that these 
contemporary “primitive” men, though they 
how tee tools recognizably similar to those dis- 
covered in ancient deposits, have lost certain 
knowledge their ancestors once possessed. Their 
culture would then represent a decline from 
some higher stage, On the other hand, they may 
have made some slight progress in ten thousand 
years, though not as much as civilized man, We 
can only wee our knowledge of these contempo- 
ravies of ours to create an imaginative picture 
of what stone age men were like, and of the life 
they lived. But it remains an imaginative pic- 
ture. which may or may not he true to reality, 
and it cannot be used as evidence in any way 
the equal of the inferences we may make from 
the actual remains discovered by archarologists. 

We have just-said that the archacologist has 
to make inferences. By this it is meant that he 
unearths objects, not written records: and the 
objects tell no clear story hy themselves, We 
have before us, say, a dead body painted with 
ocher in a corner of a cave, and there are tools 
leside the body, and perhaps food, We infer 
some kind of primitive religion from the juxta- 
position of these objects, hut we cannot be cer: 
tain of the existence of this religion, It haa been 
suggested that such finds prove the existence of 
a belief in a future life, in which the soul is 
supposed to return to earth to wee the tools he 
used onee in life and to eat the food left for 
him; or, alternatively, that he needs these things 
for hie use in a future life. But such a conclusion 
ae this can never be proved true, and, as a 
result, archaeologists are frequently at odds with 
each other. and wide agreement is rare. Perhaps 
the tools were considered to. he o part of the 
man's personality; perhaps they were believed 
to bring had lwek upon anyone who used them 
after he was dead, The food might be o simple 
remnant of a funeral feast partaken of by the 
survivors, The ocher may have heen a primitive 
enemetic, and the smearing of the corpse a cere- 
mony of no more signifeanee than the attentions 
lavished upon the American dead hy “rmorti- 
cians” in the twentieth century. The objects 
dilone tell us Tittle beyond the fact that such or 
auch objects were in use. All the rest is in 
ference, 

As if it were net fortunate enough for 
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the historian to be compelled to treat with 
skepticism all conclusions drawn from his know! 
edee of the presentadiy world, the simple mate- 
rinl evidence provided by archaeological finds 
mit be interpreted for him by archaeologists 
and anthropologists who differ greatly among 
themselves. And with good reason, for these men 
have at their dispoxal only random finds—an 
infinitesimal percentage of the human bemgs 
who Hved and died in the ancient times they 
ure studying. Seldom indeed does an anthro: 
pologiat have even a full skeleton at his disposal. 
He may havea jawbone and a thighbone, found 
inthe same area, but he mast then decide if they 
belong together. One very famone “man,” en 
dawed with a name, about whom Life magazine 
lilt a highly circumstantial. etory. complete 
with pictures, i 1955, was nothing hut can 
aniusial jawbone that could not belong to any 
known human species, Through the science of 
comparative anatomy an entire organism was 
‘magined into which the jaw could ft. Thus 
“Kanam” man came jnto existence, and was 
duly photographed by Life's cameramen. The 
information that follows should therefore be te- 
garded only as a =trmmuary of present archaeo- 
lngical opinion, fragmentary and incomplete. 
quite certain to. be considerably modified anil 
added to. as more discoveries are made, 


The two oldest protoanthropi are Pithecan- 


thropus erectus javanicus and Simanthrapra 
pekinensis (Jova and Peking men respectively}, 
which maybe as old as 500,000 Bc. No toale 
have yet been discovernd which can clearly be 
traced to Java man, On the other hand. Peking 
man left debris behind him which has been 
analyzed; From this it seers that he ate thie 
marrow of his fellow men (raw), kerew the tse 
of fire—though it is not known whether he used 
it far cooking—and was already a miaker of 
tools, Same anthropologists claim, that Peking 
man shows certiin phesical characteristics afl 
later Mongolian peoples; others believe that the 
Australian aborigines are desrended from Java 
man. Still others assert that ancient mon found 
in Rhodesia, more recent than Java or Peking 
men. are the ancestors of the South African 
Bushman, Most anthropologists, however. fight 
shv of this tvpe of theory, and thr majority liv 
nol even recognite the better known Nean derthal 


ian ae the direct ancestor of any men of the 
present day. Same very ancient skulls from 
England and France (Swanscombe and Fontehe- 
vade) appear to resemble those of modern men 
more than does Neanderthal, giving tise to a 
theory that the Homo sapiens of modern times 
hos a far mote ancient ancestry than had hith- 
evto heen supposed. As a further illustration of 
the difficulties of altalning certainty in this dis- 
muted field, actual fakes of ancient men have 
been perpetrated and, for periods of time, ac- 
eepted as genuine. Such was “Piltdown man,” 
accepted hy most anthropologists, though not by 
all, for several decades, until a more tefined 
technique of chemical analysis revealed the 
fraud as recently as 1955. 

Neanderthal man {a paleoanthropus) is 
known to archaeologists from a considerable 
number of finds, the first of which was in the 
Neander gorge near Dieseldorf, Germany in 
1856. He used to be considered at not much 
more recent than Java or Peking man. At pres- 
ent. however, the tendency is to place the oldest 
epecimens at about 200,000  B.c. Neanderthal 
man survived until perhaps a late as 70,000 or 
even 50,000 wc. Specimens showing only super- 
ficial differences have heen discovered in many 
parts of the world, It is therefore probable that 
Neanderthal (or Neanderthaloid) men wandered 
over most parts of the earth for a far longer 
period than any other known men, 

Physically, Neanderthal man was the owner 


of a brain already of a size not greatly inferior 


to our own. But at the same time he had a 
curvature of the thighbone even more marked 
than that of his predecessors, the proteanthropi. 
He used chipped bone, he flaked flint tools, and 
he used fire. A kind of all-purpose tool. some- 
thing hetween a pick and an ax, and no doubt 
serving the purpose of both, was in use (called 
hy the French a coup de poing. from the faet 
that it resembles a human fist). Many of the 
Neanderthal finds have been in. caves. where 
these men lived for at least part of the vear. 
Some of the skeletons serm to have been laid 
away with care, in the bottom of the caves, with 
food and implements beside them, suggesting 
formal burial practices, if not a belief in tm 
mortality, 

The peridd when Neanderthal man roumed 
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the earth i generally called the Lower Paleo 
lithic ave—lower beeause in fossil deposits the 
lower temains are earlier, and Paleolithic Old 
Stone) because all implements were made of 
either bone or stone. The classification by im- 
plements has become conventional, but it is not 
satisfactory unless one wishes to speak only of 
the tools used, The development in tools frem 
the Paleolithic to the Neolithic (New Stone) age 


was far less important than the epoch-making 


change from food gathering to food producing 
which characterized these periods. 

The whole of the Lower Paleolithic period 
is placed within the peological age known aa the 
Meistocene, During this time most authorities 
recognize four placiations for Europe and Amer: 
ira. The glaciers stretched down as far south as 
Franee, making the climate bitterly cold within 
their range. When they receded, the climate was 
as WHIT as, or perhaps even warmer than. now. 
It is possible that even at the present time we 
are in an interglacial period, since it is only 
about 50.000 vearssince the lat glaciers (Wiirm 
Haciation) began to teeede, not a long time for 
an ‘interglicial period. They had perhaps not 
receded to their present position until almost 
the end of the Upper Paleolithic age. 


* Upper Paleolithic period 


HOMO SAPIENS—CAO-MAGNON Ann 
GRIMALD (cea. 50M) pc.) 


We date the Upper Paleolithic period from 
about 50,000 ic., with the beginning of Homo 
sapiens, or modern man ineoanthropi, aa dis- 
tinct from paleoanthropi and protnanth raps, 
There are many remains dating from this period 
which can be fairly mecurately dated, and sin 
etssive phases of Upper Paleolithic culture have 
heen agreed upon, The people of this age in 
Europe, apparently of Canensian stock, are 
called Cro-Magnon. Contemporary with them 
are Grimaldi men found in Southern Euaropre. 
who had physical characteristics similar to those 
of present-day Negroes. Further south in Nort 
Africa are other remains of people who had 
Caucasian features, a= have the inhabitants af 
these areas today. Ib is considered wnlikely: thant 


a full Negro race was present in Southern 
Europe in Upper Paleolithic times and then 
disappeared without a trace. Since naturally no 
hair or skin has survived, it is impossible to say 
whether Grimaldi man was actually a Negro, 

Cro-Magnon man lacked the protruding eye- 
brow ridge of his predecessors, ond, curiously 
enough, he had a larger brain than presentatay 
man's. The average height af the ‘specimens 
examined is five feet ten inches: It is, of course, 
dgam possible that only the finest «pecimens 
have survived. But the physical examination of 
Cro-Magnon man conclusively proves that the 
advances made by Neolithic man did not result 
from the evolution of a physically superior 
people. Nor can we say anything about the 
functioning of the brain from the mere measure: 
ment of skull capacity, He would indeed he a 
hardy male who would dare to put forward such 
a hypothesis today when it is known that the 
average fernule skull capacity in our time is 
come 10 per cent smaller than the male's! 

Cro-Magnon experiments in improved liv: 
ing, however, are impressive by any standard, 
In toolmaking he hegan to make a more eopliis- 
ticated use of bone. There were bone knives, 
pins, teedles, fishhooks, and harpoons as well 
as sharp hone heads for spears. He made heads 
of hone for ornament, and later also used horn 
and ivory. The needles sugeest that he (or his 
wife) sewed and stitched garments. But above 
all he used paints, not only for covering dead 
bodies, which are often smeared with red ocher, 
but for the first real art, 


THE CAVE PAINTINGS OF CRO-MAGNON MAN 


Cave paintings have been discovered in 
seuthern France and northern Spain which were 
undoubtedly made by men in Upper Paleolithic 
times. The pointings, in which several colors 
were Weed. are mostly of animals. though there 
are iu few also of human beings, Controversy 
has coved fiercely about these paintings ever 
sinice they were discovered. and indeed there 
ire many problems compmected with them. 

Paintings were sometimes superimposed 
upon one another: they are often on the walls 
near the roof of the caves. They obviously were 
fot made to be admired by human beings, How 
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This photograph shows one oj the 
cove paintings at Allamira, Spain, 
as it actually appears. Notice that 
the same portion of the wail ts 
accupied by several animals, and 
thot if is difficult to distinguish 
between them, 


did the artists obtain enough light to be able to 
make their paintings in euch dim, almost in: 
accessible corners? No primitive torch could 
give our own artists enough light to duplicate 
them, even if they could manage, as these early 
artists manifestly could, to do without living 
models, There are paintings which are so far 
from the ground that elaborate scaffolding must 
have been erected, since the floor does not seem 
to have sunk since Paleolithic times. 

Al Paleolithic men lived by hunting and 
food gathering. They were dependent for their 
subsistence on manual skills and observation. 
Living in caves or crude huts, they necessarily 
moved from place to place as hunting grounds 
hecame exhausted or as the climate changed. 
They lived in the same world as the animals, 
but had not yet learned to make use of them 
exeept for food. 


* Mesolithic period, ca. 12,000 B.c. 


The period following the decline of the great 
ages of cave painting but preceding the Neo 
lithic Revalution is called the Mesolithic age: 
Until recently, largely through simple lack of 
information, it was thought that there was noth 
ing cepecially worth recording of the long pe 
rind of several thousand years that marked the 
transition from the Upper Paleolithie to. the 
revolutionary developments of the Neolithic age. 


The domestication of the dog, first authenticated 
in this period, was regarded as the sole major 
event, perhaps heeause it was the prelude to 
the domestication of other animals characteristic 
af the Neolithic age. But it was in this period 
that the glaciers receded for the last time, dras- 
tically altering the way of life of the Mesolithic 
peoples as it altered the climate and landscape. 
It was therefore no accident that the Mesolithic 
cultures largely relied upon food gathering in 
the ocean, since the temperature of the oceans 
hed risen so far that this new way of living was 
open to them. The climate also favored the ac- 
cumulation of peat bogs. and the well-preserved 
material of peat bogs (especially in breland and 
northern Exrope) has permitted an accurate 
reconstruction of the life of the period. 
Mesolithic man was lees dependent on the 
vagaries of wild game than his predecessors. 
He had a more varied diet from the birds of the 
air and the fish of the sea; and it seems that 
nomadiam declined as a consequence, this per- 
haps preparing the way for the Neolithic Revo- 
lution. Tools were improved by the use of small 
stones (microliths}, which were hafted and no 
longer used by themselves, Barbed fishhooks 
and harpoons are known from this period, as 
well as numerous weapons suitable for hunting 
birds. Mesolithic cultures are known in all parts 
of Europe, which appears to have been, for a 
hrief period, culturally homogeneous. But the 
next stage of advance, the Neolithic Revolution, 








Aerial wew of Stonehenge (England). Note how this time emphasices the fact that 
thesr megaliths make cp a temple, Bentath the ones of fhe outer edger of the circle 
ny remains of bavieds, (COUITESY BRITS CONE ORATION <ERy ices | 


was notte take place first it, Ewrope,. It is almost 
certain that this advance,.on the contrary. is to 
be credited to the peoples of the Near Fast, 


* The Neolithic Revolution 


When man fited by food gathering and 
Ninting, he wae dependent upon his environ- 
mest. Hie sole influence upon this environment 
eansitted in his: depredations: He could nol re 
pair any damage he did to it: his only remedy 
wae to move uway. In this respect lis life was 
like that of: the animals: [1 jt were nor for his 
art weeelioulid be tempted to aay dhat he wos still 
only one of the animals, les speciatiecd amd 
alle ta make wer of tle level their capacity, 
Lith not pet filly able to ase hie superior mind 
lo take control af his environment. Control. be 
came posible with thi conscious growime of 
jVarits, 

The Neolithic Revolution was a sneial and 
intellect) reveduticns relly thier & teohni. 
railoone. Man codd fave Continued, os omptyiy 
Irilves ail existing: toilay Tuy ire oontinned, bis 
make his living only by food pathyrins, Rut he 
did tot. For hindreds of thensmnds af veare he 
had Tived in the same olf way. never enttling 
down permanently, building nn cities. producing 
i surplus for ow leisure population, Now ail 
these artivities became possible, 


It is not yet certain when and where the 
revolution began, mor is it knows whether it 
sprang from @ single center and was diffused 
through other areaa Obviowsly such a fruitful 
idea, once it had heen thought ont, was capable 
of application by all other peoples in o similar 
étage of development. Planting sites have been 
uncovered in tiany different parts of the worlil, 
hut opinion is divided on which had priority. 
Even the dutes of the sites ancovered arn in 
disgrite, 

[i fe, however, fairly certain that the revo. 
hution first ocurred in the Newr East or possibly 
it Egypt, and it wae mony centuries before it 
spread to Europe. 

The ofwions possibilities in food growing 
must have heen realized early, All the excava- 
tons of Neolithiv sites have lean of Villages ar 
hamiet®. small cnammunities preamably living 
im cooperation, We know nothing about the sys 
tem of landholding, tnt cettainly a more def- 
nile organization wae meeresary than there had 
hoon in the nomadic food-gathering times. Tr 
the periods of the year when the crops had Lent 
harvested or when they were in the ground. the 
family must nevertheless remain loss to ite 
fields. It could not leave for distant places. as 
inthe past. Crops had to he stored and evuariderd, 
wind the bensts had to Le tended, The result was 
Vial terre permanent houses of wool and mud 
were holt, Man finally came up above ground, 
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where he has lived ever since—even though occa: 
gjonally he bos had to go below ground for 
protection, anit may be forved to do 50 again. 

Qhe of the hist-prrenerved Neolithic sites is 
in Europe, considerably later than the Neat 
Fastern developments but still Neolithic. giving 
ia a foir picture of Neolithic culture as it pret 
ably alsa existed elsewhere. More thay a hun 
dred ates have been examined of Swiss loke 
dwetlers who Juilt thelr houses on piles above 
lakew and rivers as well aa Occasionally in the 
came style above dry land, The refase from 
these houses. dropped into the water and a0 pre 
served for future generations ie of the iinet 
interest. Many different species of plants, ¥ege- 
tables. anil Fruits were in use, and thery were 
anveral different kinds af stone tools with wooden 
handles, Three Neelithic jroenpalirs. who had 
learned tn Spin, aed cloth. Flv this time how 
ever, the brome age was already in, [ull swing 
in the Near East, ane the first large-scale aettle 
ments the heralds of an urhan civilization. had 
eome mo being: together with a host of eu. 
perior inventions. 

During the Neolithic period pottery first 
vam inte wide use. Almost all known Neolithic 
communities wont H, This war a real vention 
probably spread by diffusion from the comin: 
nity that invented it. Te had to be diseo ered 
tat potter's clay can he made th hold ite form 
indefinitely after it has heen baked at # fairly 
high temperature fateut MOC.) The anciet 
putter molded the clay to whatever shape hie 
(or, ga is eenenally [veel Deewenal. etna | desired. then 
fired it, making this shape permanent, Gur he- 
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fore good vases or utenaile could be made, the 
raw material had to be carefully selected, purged 
of impurities: and, in sone cases, supplemented 
with ‘sand or a similar substance, All these 
processes were rather complica, and no doubt 
jook many centuries to perfect, In Neolithic 
tines there ie ne evidenes ‘of the use of me 
potter's wheel, which in later historie tires 
must have revolutionized the eermmic industry 
hy making latge-srale production possible, 
Crude wheeled vehicles were known os early as 
S500 wc. in’ Mesopotannia, and it is at about 
his time that the first pieces of wheeltumed 
nottery ute ale known lo have appeared, But 
whether the wheel was invented for use in 
ceramics or for transport is not yet known. 


eTOSE MOXLMENTSH—WENTIRS.. CHOMLECHS. 
(a) MENS 


Qe feature of the Late Neolithic agr in 
Europe has given rise Jo controversy at lenet 
since the (welll eentiry AD. lhough recent 
reearch with ecientifie technarpurs has piven HE 
new thes. Any visitor to Brittany, Wales. of 
Salistrory Plain in England is sure to have seen 
menhirs, large single pillars of stone, and the 
circles of euch stones, which are called erom- 
lucha: Store «labs or blocks, with other slahs 
serving ae a rool, making a kind of chamber of 
shones Gre Gol beicornil livese are known a8 
dolmena. The controversy has concerned the 
hire oof theee monuments iwhich are col: 
lectively called megaliths, “large stones"), and 
most authorities agree that the stunes are in 
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some way connected wilh the very ancient and 
iatural religion of sn worship. 

By fat the most impressive of all the Neo- 
lithie momumerts is Stonehenge on Salishury 
Plain in England: This is a circle of megaliths, 
end i¢ clearly an anciont femple. Close to this 
temple are borial pits which probably antedate 
the stone circle- itself. The bodies were cremated 
aod the remains buried in these pits. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NEOLITHIC 
REVOLITION 


It will by this time be elear that the Neo 
lithic Revaluation was perhaps the most tmpor- 
lat event in the history of maz since he first 
began to live on dry land. The next ermal reve 
lution. of comparable importance took place only 
in the nineteenth century, when man first began 
fo ‘use exteriaively the power of machinery 
faither than the labor of his own hands and 
hack. From Neolithic times to the Tndusteial 


Revohition a corition of universal tilenty was 


iver possible, even if men hal heen able to 
achieve the social organization tequirrd.. Every 
luman being oan de otly @ limited amount of 
work himself in a day, He can produce only a 
limiled ‘surplies, which eannnt keep fed and 
clothed any very large number of people whe 
are not themerlyes engaged in actual production. 
The lejsured elses in such circumstances miist 
alwase lie strictly limited in number, Tiniprove- 
ent in trmsportation cand Orfanivation cari 
listrihute very widely the curplos of the many 
producers; Hot this total Arplies can never be 
very great. This inconvenient fact has eandi- 
Hioned all civilizations between the Neolithic 
and Vndustrial revolutions, A. small Class of 
Irisnred people, with their needs and even 
luxuries provided for, have been the traders in 
civilization. [i our own tines, with the machine 
hartiessed to jravide almost pntimited pehver, 
plenty for all hae at lost, and for the first Gime, 
| ements theorrtically possible. 

Refore the Nealithic Revolution gary was 
condemned to live from hand to mouth, He had 
no means of preserving his fool, whith had to 
he killed ane eaten ie’ hye needed it, He took 
whatever crops Wore provided for him hy his 
mvironment, With the Neolithic Revolution it 
liecame possibli: for snie favored people to he 


spared the manual labor of farming because 
each farmer could pow produce # small surplos 
over and above hie immediate needs, and this 
cowl) be weed for the support of nonmanual 
workers, Moreaver, it was possibile even for the 
farmer himself ta spend at feast some of his 
lime in thinking and in cultural activities not im- 
mediately connected with his bodily sustenance. 
Men were now free to turn their attention. to- 
ward new sroals—the hetter orvanization of pro- 
duction, the improvement of their social order, 
and the increase of their technical knowledge, 
which would in time he weed for the production 
of 4 new range of materials and manufactured 


zoods. 


* The beginnings of metallurgy 


THE BRONZE AcE (ea, 3500 fc.) 


The earliest development of towns anil cities 
will be considered in the next chapter, With 
these, and the development of the first written 
records, we shall have pissed out of prehistory 
into the light of history. But the petiod that, 
according to convention, follows the Neolithic 
Revolution still antedates the first known. cities 
and is chayacterized by the development of the 
hrst use of metals. 

Metalworking presupposes a higher degree 
of secial organization than a wholly agricultural 
hatalet or emall village: We shall probably never 
know who first thought of the use of bronze, 
or how the invention was made Bronze, of 
course, does not appeay in nature. I is com- 
posed of capper amd tin, which mnt both he 
smelted to produce bronze. Copper ore can be 
used in it» natural state and can he roughly 
malded hy wating and hy other stone age 
methods. I can thereafter be used without treat- 
ment by heat. Hut copper is never found with 
lin it a natural state, and tin ore, in addition te 
heing very rare, expecially in the Near East 
where, a¢ far'as we know, it wan fret eet, does 
not look as if it contained any metal at all. 
What kind of Juck was hecessaty before the 
idea of bronze could he worked out ia difficult 
to imagine, But the fact is undoubtedly there, 
awaiting explanation, 

Copper tonls were known before hronze, but 
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not Jong before, Geld was known at the same 
time, hat then, as now, it wae primarily use [or 
omaments, and to douht “placermined” out of 
river graveld, In some places, therefore, a cop: 
per age is recognized before the long-lived 
bronze age, which only slowly gave way to the 
see of iron. 


THE InGN ACE (eo. TA00 Bc.) 


It was at least 2,000 years after the bronze 
age that the age of iron began, By this time 
towne and cities anda considerable urban ent- 
tire Hae existed for many hundrede of years: 
Iran in moteorie form had occasionally: been 
molded and beater into tools before this. [ron 
armaments were known long before the first te 
of terrestrial fron, and their meteoric origin is 
jo be recognized by the high component of 
nickel always found in this-kind of iron. Al 
thowgh iron is ee much more common than tin 
or copper, the process of making steel, the most 
warble form of the metal, is: complex and was 
not discovered until wrought iron had been in 
tise for many centuries, The processes of extract: 
ing tin and copper and brane founding do nol 
require the extremes of heat necessary for 
wrought iron nor the long-continged hammering 
by the Nlacksmith. There ie no reason why 
lirone caster should ever discover the use of 
iron, <inee hie methods would not uncover It. 
lron ore would seem quite useless to a bronxe 
worker, Hence, when imn ore was finally 
emélind and beaten into wrought tron hy the 
muscular activity Of the emith, the invention 
was probatily made quite Independently of the 
heonze workers. and made by a people who need 
or invented the bellows without which the heat 
necessary for ironworking could not be pro 
duced. The Groeke later attributed the invention 
toa people called the Chulebes in the region 
now eatled Armenia, later incorporated rite tho 
Hittite Empire. The Hittite kings’ monopoly of 
the product excited the cupidity and emyy al 
their neighbors, and there are records of orea- 
sional gifts of iron made by them to friendly 
Potentalns 

Onee iron had been itivented, however, its 
progress was esaured. It wos readily available, 


ied could be used net only by kings. heroes, and 
nobles, Lut by common men, lt eould be used on 
farme as well aa in palaces, Derided os it no 
doubt was, ib was destined te replace bronze For 
all jut decorative purposes until this dur. 
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Chronological Chart 


THE ANCIENT WORLD 





Egypt 


Neollthie Age 

Old Kingdon 

Mitel 
Kingdom 


Hyksos inva: 
elon and 


nonyuest 


Establishment 


of New King- 


dom (1580) 
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(1377-1360) 
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Flirneses | 7] 
(Li98-1167) 


Mesopo- 
famia 


Neolithic Age 


Saiherian cities 


Amorite con: 
quest of 
Babylonia 


Hammurabhi's. 


Code 


Kaseite nile of 
Babylonia 


A*VTian com: 
yivent anf 
Babylon 
(O10) 


Hebrews 


Wanderings of 
Patriarch 
(?) 


Family of 
Jacob mi- 
grates to 
Egypt (?) 


Exodus of Is- 


ratlites (7) 


Era of Judges 
(1225-1020) 


Saul (1020- 
Lis) 

Davie (1000- 
oS | 

Division of 
Kingdom of 
Israel (920) 


Samaria con 
quered hy 
Asvrions 


Greeks 


Brome Age 
in Crete 
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Minoan 
civilization 


Mycenaean 
civilization 


Conquest of 
Crete hy 
Mycenacansa 


Dorian inva: 
sion 
(1200-1000) 

Fall of Troy 
(ee. LEA) 

Greek settle. 
ments it 
Aste Wiener 


Honreric 
poems 
(850) 

(reat Age of 
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(750-550) 


Romans 


Early invasions 
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Tod Eure 


pons 
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peoples in 
Italy 
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Italy 
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Egypt 


Conquest by 
Assyria 
(G70) 


Coneguest by 
Persia (525) 


Conquest by 
Alexander 
(S22) 

Prolemy | 
(323-283) 


Carear in 
Egypl 
A847) 


Death of 
Cleopatra 
(Mb) 
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Mesopo- 
lamin 


Height of 
Aseyrinn 
Empire 


Fall of Assyria 
(606) 


(Cyrus, King of 


Medes, luter 
of Persians 
(549-550) 


Daria | 
(522-486) 

Alexander 
the Great 
(346-923) 


Conquest by 
Alexander 
(332) 

Seleucus | 
(305-2807) 


Reorgatization 
of Asia by 
Povinipery 
(66-62 | 


Hebrews 


Conqiest of 


Judea by 
Nebuchad- 
nezear | +6) 
Exile in 
Hakylan 
(586-538) 


Return to 
Jerusalem 
(538) 


Conest by 
Alexander 
(332) 


Conquest by 
Antiochus IT 
(198) 

Revolt of Mac- 
cobees (167) 


Comquest hy 


Pompey (63) 


Revalt of Judea 
and fall of 
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THE OLD KINGDOM (ea, SOL 2 pic) 


I) hae already been indicated in the fast 
chapter that the-Neolithie Revolition first oc 
curred if the ancient Neat Emet. The earliest 
Neolithic rommunities Known tous are to be 
from there, It is. indeed, in Mesopetamia that 
we can firet justly epeak of civilization. with the 
beginnings of that kind of enltuié that can erow 
only In elties, where there bk enough labor avail- 
ilile for specialization anil enough leisure for 
strictly iiltural pursuits. We should thernfare 
property stert this history of rivilizathon by 
dealing with the urhar cultare of Mesopotamin 
anal the rity states that fostered jt, 

Yet ma chapter to. he deveter maimiy: fo 
the achievements of three peoples—the Epyp- 
lions. the peoples of Mesopotamia. and the 
Helrows— the latter Iwo have aieh w clear reine 
heetion Hal it seem preferable ta <tydy Eeypl 
ficvl. in spite af the Coct thet cultural diffuses, 
a= far as itean be traced, ie from Mesapotanii 
ii Eevyi) cother than. the other way raund,and 
Aleppatinia rather thay Eeypt may more justly 
le Jenked pon ae the “cradle of civilization.” 

Fey was undoubtedly one of the great 
‘ivilitations of the world, if only because it per- 
sisted eo long: At least 2.500 veors arparate the 
First Dynasty of Reypr fron ite inglorious enul 
af the hands of the conquering Persians fn 
a2 006. Uuring the whole of that peril there 
wae litt outward rhonge, The fundamental 
conten whith mierlle (he Foyptlan outlook, 


ma | 


we it is reflected: in its institutions and way of 
life, persist throughout the period. It takes a 
tlose an! iisertning eve to detect these changes 
that were occurring imder the sarface, a change 
from, a. fundamental optimism to a resigned 
pessimism. from concer with this life to an 
overwhelming concern with the hereafter. from 
the unquestioned supremacy of the Pharaoh aa 
king-god to a rule hy the Pharaoh as titular god 
fix courtesy of an all-powerful priesthood, 

These changes can be only briefly indicated 
ia single chapter devoted ta the pre-Greek 
worlel. 

Ancient Egypt is worth studying for its own 
sake, in port became of its strangeness. Its 
fundamental ideas. though alien to ours, pever. 
theless served to vive it a stabjlity our own 
ivnatmic Western civilization has hitherto 
locked, It te worth etudyving pot jwenuwe it 
bequeathed se much to beter civilizations hut 
piecieely heeause it did not. The Nebvews de- 
rived their eultical heritaze almost entirely 
from the Mesopotamian civilization, They an 
ewered questions propounded hy the Meésapo- 
tamian peoples in a imainner whieh has been 
found satisfactory liy anhsequent peoples ani 
has heen intorporatea even info mit-awn Weat- 
ern trarlition) ly way of Christianity. The He- 
lirews always lieved they hid, in their own 
plitase, “spoiled the Egyptians,” but they had 
not. Eeyption civilization, continued to satiety 
the Egyptian people. It had a: survival value 
anique in history; and wet few achievements 
fon fe attributed to it that were thought by 
later pooples to be worth their while te inmitate, 
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Why the paradox? Was it because Egyptian con: 
ditions were pet vliar lo Eeypt ancl thus its 
inventions were not transferalle elsewhere 
Why was the institution of the infallihle king- 
god, the key institution of Egypt, #1 different 
irom other Oriental despotism? 

Exypt has in anerent and modern times 
heed called the “eift of the Nile.” "The Nile: 12 
a predictable river, It overflows reculotiy every 
vear, bringing with it not only the life-giving 
water, but fertile silt which continually enriches 
He coil of Eeyvpt. Some years the flow t+ not as 
high a in others, but always there is am jnunda- 
tiem, which appeared ta the Egyptians to be the 
work of heavenly powers, Specifically, these 
powers were believed to reside im thie Pharachi. 
He did not predict the rise of the Nile, he 
caused it. This was by no means the limit of his 
heavenly powers, He kaw the lieart= of men, 
le hod aecess ti the wisdom of the spiritual 
workl, To use the uwnitranslatahle Eyyptian term. 


he knew Wa'at. Literally the word meant “har- 
mary,” the harmony of the universe, and thus 
comes to mean, for the Egyptian, everything 
that is harmonious and in accordance with 
reality, especially truth) and justice. From the 
catliest times, therefore, the government of 
Fevnt was in the form of a divine monarchy. 
During his lifetime the king was regarded as 
Hors, son of Osiris, After death he become 
Osiris—or perhaps we should say “an” Osiris, 
ainwe all the monarchs of ancient Egypt were 
called (Osiris after thelr burial, As Osiria, lord 
af the afterlife, he waa alle to help his servants 
who had beew faithful to bim on earth, and 
continued toaid the living. Meanwhile, his aue- 
cessor became a Horus in his tum. 

Possessed] of authority. perception, and 
Lnowieder of heaverdy and earthly troth, the 
king-wod was far above man. He made no code 
of awa: his word, based on his perception. was 
law. His ministers knew how to fudge because 
he knew their hearts when he chose them for 
their positions, The whole land of Egypt be- 
ionzed to him, though in practice, in the Old 
und Middle Kingdoms. he appears to have taken 
io material advantage of such ownership, He 
“mide diselosures” rather than asked for advice. 





Dioriie stotor of Ritafre, with Horns Fatcen. be- 
hind him. The statue depicts the Pharaah with 
the majesty of a god amt mo sign. of farmon 
failings. 


Tt does oot germ that the peuple of Eeypt 
BTOOnt Under. such Hespatism: iedece Miere 1s 
aomethiind (0 be said for thie kind of rile os 
nrovidine a framework for a certain kind aol 
frei ilcvtta There fe 11h ilinay fit ‘lint revel) eli thierrr: 
eelyes free bo rise oe fap igs ier lalente would 
take iliean Wh len all are equally iw in ‘NFEEMET 
eon With tire mamarcth, anjong hie servants 
there ia kind of eqnality of opportunity as 
well aa equality of stalus, And from extant in 
eer ipl Ls Wen bey eCrvants of the monarch 
We CON observe § certian pride of achivwverwnt, 
ewon though the sieeess is torrectle aseribed bas 
thie favor ol the Pharaoh earned by their deests 
om hie lehelf, 

We have bern accustomed te think of the 
lwilding of the Pyramids during the Old King 
Hom ae the work of dumdreds of thousands of 
liuves, Gime that is the tale given us by the 
much-trad Herodotus, the Greek traveler. who 
made inquiries from the Eevptian priests more 
than two thousand years later. Yet there le ao 
rontemporary ovine. for slay ery Th the Coll 


Kingdom, Slavery hweame exteneive lv in the 
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later Sew Kingdom, during the age of foreign 
con@ucsis, Far more probable is the theary that 
Ihe Pwramids, etarted ilirine the Wetime of the 
Photaoh diel completed only after his death, 
were an wet of faith, a labor devoted ta ensuring 
the aseent of the Pharaoh to the heavenly world 
after Wits dealt iwe kaow from the Pyramid 
texte that this was one of their functions), thus 
enabling him to continue his heneficent work 
for the Eevplian people even after he had 
homed! hie fellow pial inl ate hea yrna The Pra 
mite of the Oe Kingidum Liwili with jewelers 
Hreicion, With the four earners of in hase 
oriented eeatly lowanl the foor paninits of the 
romps, wee flay, of course a wondertuy 
makework forthe thousands of skilled and un: 
skilled lahorers who hod little to do at i tieree 
When the annual flogd was at tts Lele wlyer 
Ihe materials could be Hoated on layer right 
up fo the base af the Prramil, 

In the Old Kingdom of Fevyt. it would seem 
iat the people enjoyed lhemeelves, that they 
expected the afterlife ta he jut like this: one, 
ecture mm the knowledgn that if they had served 
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well in this life the Pharach would ensure their 
continued service in the hereafter. There seeme 
to howe Leer no special attention paid to: cere 
mnt) lorial with support from spells: and 
charms, eo chatarteristic af the later period of 
Kovyit that we associate it particularly with the 
[eyptians. In short, eines the Nile did indeed! 
bless the people.of Eaypt and provide thetn with 
an easy living and reasonable prosperity at o 
time when there wos no overpopulation, when 
there were oo foreign invaders anil Egypt woe 
4 secure and self-euficient community, it is nol 
surprising that al) Ohl Kingdon: art brevthes on 
air of confidence and olf-satistartion, It i+ per- 
haps also net sorpricing that the ereat creative 
achievements of Egyptian civilization—the hier- 
oglyphte writing and alphabet (rarely used bot 
rerthinly. knows to the priests}, the Pyranids. 
the characteristic art forms, and the divine 
manarrhy—were all the work of the Old King: 
dom, The belief in the eternal stability of the 
word, the fimdamental changelessrnese af oa 
static universe, likewise wae formulated ani 
accepted al this time: and not all the yicissl- 
tudes of later eras ever served altogether to 
ilispel this belief. 


FIRST INTERMENIATE PERIOD 
lea. 20-2) oc, | 


Bot change at last did cote inte this 
changeless land. A Pharaoh pared Pepi tt 
lived to an mdvaneed age and apparently Tost 


hie grip on the government. Already before tie, 


Heath some of the nobles nf Lipper Kevypt oe 
came virtually hodequmdent. while foreigners in- 
liiteated into Lower Egypt from the sea and 
the desert. For almost two hundred years the 
divine monarch rontrolled only @ small part of 
Keypt: The. ald capital of Memphis in Lower 
Feypt and the later capital of Thelos in Upper 
Eeype were alike foe to the tijular Phiraah. 
who tow ruled only a amall territory around 
Heranleopalis, 

What is of interest to us [iy this puiriod is 
I effeot change hail upon the people who ex- 


perieneed it, From docinrents of the period we 


lewery that it was widely said that Malate (overs 
aid harmony) had disappeared from the world, 
everything. was topsyturvy awd opside down. 


The land, «aid a priest, “spins around like a 
potter's wheel.” There is mr evidener that 2 
was a planned! revolution, although ite eflerts 
were tevolutionary in the derpost sense, Pos- 
dhly the nobles, now independent, rejoiced, tnat 
ad fares we can judge the people were shocked. 
When a divine government fails: what is to take 
ils place * 

Dhiting this time the noblet began to ap- 
propriate to thembelves texte that liad previ- 
ously been used only for the dead Pharach. 
They began to use the royal funerary custome 
for themselves, and soon we find what are called 
“colin texts’ father than Pyramid texts, The- 
Fevptians, who had searcely believed that 
foreigners were human beings at all, mow re- 
alized ti their com thal these foreigners hod to 
he atealt with as if they were. We possess a 
dialogue between one of the Pharaohs of this 
time and a minister, io which the minister pre- 
ames oven to criticize his master for not having 


elven sufficient attention to his land in spite of 


his heavenly knowledge, The Tharaoh ean only 
agree that he ought to have known and done 
better, | 

Aut ot Inst the anarchy was ever. A prince 
of Thebes in Upper Egypt reonifed the country 
under his control and established Thebes ae the 
rapital The writers breathed a sigh of relief. 
VoTa? had been restored to the land. So the 
Middle Kingdom beean, nner the leadership of 
thy great Pharach Amenemhat 4, 


re Minnie Raxenost (ea 2000-1792 mc, ) 


The Middle Kingdom represented reeen- 
tially an attempt to restore the conditions of the 
Old Kingdom, The intermediate period was for- 
gallon anil Mia'at prevailed fain, Onee more 
there were j rence anil prosperity in the fand, 
But the recent troubles had had o preuliar effect 
on the monarchy. 

The Pharaoh was tevered as a king-godl = 


fefore. AU the ceremonial and ritual of the 


divine monarchy wus vetamed. But the Pharaoh 
himself may well not have believed the myth 
anv longer. How should he. after the failure of 
ihe monarch in the two prowious eenvuries? We 
we fram the fewts « new concern for social 
vustios. the Pharaoh revarding himself os a. 


Neolithic Age 
Old Kingdom: Dynaaties 1-wi 


First Intermediate Period: 
Dynasties vi—xt 
Reconquest of nerth by Theban 
princes 


Middle Kingdom: Dynasty x1 


Seoond Intermediate Period: 
Hy Keres [nvasion—lynasties 
ATT=SV 

Reconquest of Egypt by 
Theban princes 


THE ANCIENT WORLD 
Chronological Chart 


[570-1090 
1468 


oa, 1377-1360 
ca, 1360 


1301-1234 


ea. 670 
525 


eo eeeeSFSsSsesesese 


Neolithic Age 


Early Copper Age 
Invention of writing 


Early Sumerian cities 
(Rronee Age] 


Semitic conquests of Mesopotamia 
Akkadians (Sargon) 
Cati 
Amorites 
Harnmurah} Code 
Kudasjtes 


Assyrian Empire 

Conquest of Babylon 

Conquest of Samaria ancl 
deportation of Ten Tribes 

Conquest of Egypt lay 
Esar-Haddon 

Fall of Nineveh to Medes, 
Chaldeans, and Scythians 


Egypt 
et. 5000-3000 New Kingdom: Period of Empire 
—Dyna Tasties AVIAN 
od, SOOO 2200 Conquest of Sytia and part of 
Mesoputarnia 
ca. 2200-2000 Kefigious revolution of 
Akhenaton 
9050-200) Restoration by Tutankhamon 
: Haomeses ti (captivity and 
ra. 2000-} 792 exodus of [sroeclites? | 
New Kingdom: Post-imperial 
period—Dynasties xx1-xxx 
em, 1900-1550 Conquest by Assyria 
Conquest by Persia 
1580-1550 Conquest by Alexander the Great 332 
Mesopotamia 
ee. SOOOA45(0) Battle of Carchemish—End of 
— Assyrian Empire and 
ea. 4500-3000 annihilation of Assyrians 
en. S500 
Chaldeans and New Babylonians 
Conquest of Jerusalem by 
S00-2400 Nebuchadnezzar 
Fall of Babylon to Persians 
4002200 Persian Empire 
2°00-2000 éoroaster the Prophet 
M1750 Cyrus of Persia accepted as 
1a00 king by Medes 
1750-910 Conquest of Egypt (Cambyses) 
Reorganization of Persia by 
ae Darius 4 
910 Fitst Persian expedition to 
| Greece (Dariiie) 
i2i Second Persian expedition tw 
= Greeee (Xeruecs} 
670 Persian influence in Greece 
Conquest of Persia by 
fil? Alexander the Great 


a 


Hebrews 


Wanderings af Hebrew 


Family of Jacoh inigrates te 
Egypt (7) 

Exodus of Hebrews from 
Egypt (?) 


200-1 70 


1700 


1260 


Period of Judges in Isranl 
Saul, king of lerae| 

David 

Solomon 


Division of kingdom of Israel 


1225-1020 
1020-1004 
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Hebrews 

Fall of Samaria to Assyrians fz! Conquest by Romans under 
‘ene ey 2) ee Pompey, ruled by family of 
i aa ceiatallis sR Herods, clients of Romans 63 
Return of Jews to Jerusalem 538 Direct rule by Romans Aun, G8] 
Huilding of the new temple 420-516 Jewish revoli against Romans (1-70 
Conquest of Palestine by Destruction of Jernealem by Tite 70 

Alexander the Great (part of . 

Ptolemy t's domain) 399 Jerusalem rehotlt tinder name of 
Palestina conquered by Aelia Capltolina: Jews not 
: Siw - 's . permitted to live in itt Juodaea 

Antiochus ur of Syria a remains Roman province 135 
Revelt of Maccabees agnine 

Antiochus’ tv 167 


Dates (except those for the last four entries) ore before Christ, Earlier dates are die 


puted; others may be a year wot. 


Chief authority weed: G. Eo Wright and F. V. Filson, oda, Wecatminster Historical 
Atlas to the Bible (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1945), and J. A. Wilson, The Burden 
of Egypt (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1951), pop. vil—viii. 


shepherd of the people rather than their on 
questioned master, The royal sculpture now 
depicts these monarchs as careworn individuals 
rather than majestic supermen, 

In the Middle Kingdom alse texts appear 
stressing that the afterlife with the blessed will 
be a reward for good deeds performed upon 
earth. But at the same Hime far more attention 
was already being paid to ceremonial funerary 
tactics: for as many of the people as could 
ford them, There is a great necropolis al 
Abydos where nobles and commoners are buried 
lorether. Clearly it was no longer believed, as in 
the Old Kingdom, that the Pharaoh had the 
powrr to take those of his servants with him 
into the afterworld who had served him well. 
The people evidently began to believe, as they 
#0 clearly believed in the New Kingdom, that 
they had to look out for their own personal im- 
mortality, and could no longer rely upon their 
divine monarch for this service. 


SECOND INTERMEDIATE PERION ANI THE SEW 
KINGHOM (1792-595 tc.) 


Kise of Egyptian Empire The period of 
prosperity and peace during the Middle King: 





dom was rudely liroken liv a new series of in- 
vasions by a people known to history o the 
Hykeos, whose origins are obscure. This con- 
quest was a teal conquest by foreigners, not 
hy native Egyptians; and though the Hyksos 
rulers usurped the Egyptian throne and tried to 
behave in every way like their Egyptian prede- 
cessors, it iscclear that they were never accepted 
a= legitimate tulers, however well thev in faet 
riled the land, Over parts of Upper Feypt their 
nile was only nominal, however, and in dive 
course it was again a prince of Upper Egypt, 
Ahmose 1, who drove them out and te-estal- 
lished the divine monarchy. The rest of the 
period of Egyptian independence iz called the 
New Kingdom, though in fact manv of the 
rulers in later centuries were also foreigners 
who imutped the throne, 

The new rulers of Egypt, determined that 
never again should there be any such conquest 
ot that of the Hykses, finally decided on an ex- 
pansion of their own, Under Thutmose m the 
Egyptians compuered Palestine and Mesopo- 
tamia as far as the Euphrates. The results for 
Eevpt were far from an unmixed blessing. The 
Egyptians came into contact with foreigners, 
lostn@ forever thetr sense of isolation and sell- 
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suficiency; prisoners of war were brought into 
Eoypt anid put te work on the preat monuments 
huilt by the victors. [t was during the New 
Kingdom that the Israelites were enslaved and 
made to “build bricks without straw.” As alwave 
when there are many slaves in no country the 
wages of free labor declined catastrophically, 
ond there was a distinct cleavage between rich 
and poor that had been missing before. 


Phe religious and political revolution of 
Akhenaton Ti wae not unnataral that this 
period should have seen the rise of the priest- 
hood to increased power, Not only did the 
imperial wat-god Amon-Re receive the patron- 
age of the warrior Pharaohs, but the popular 
Teligion of Osiris, which was concerned with 
individual resurcection in the hereafter, heearme 
stronger than over before. This popular religion 
maintained! its held te the very end of yy ptiats 
independence, so that 1 wae possible for Herod: 
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otue to describe the Egyptians as the “most 
religious of peoples.” Tt may be sirmised that 
the conditions of the present life an earth were 
such that o blessed afterlife seemed more than 
ever desirable and worth making sacrifices on 
earth te attain. The priesthood was not slow to 
respond, They were willing to mummify: the 
bodies af all who could pay for the service, and 
they sold spells and charms to accompany the 
dead man on his journey into the afterword, 
Especially in the late period of the empire, when 
all was not going «0 well with the Feyptians as 
during their first expansion, there is noticeable 
i pteat incregse in superstition and fear of the 
dungers of the afterlife. Ne longer, ay in the 
Old Kingdom. and for a long time thereafter, 
wite there a confident expectation of « continu- 
ance of the goed life after death. On the con- 
trary, there was a fear of monsters. a fear of 
being made to walk upside down or of doing 
forced labor, a fear that the soul would not 
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properly separate from the body, and above 
all a fear that one would not know the right 
answers to the questions asked by the inquisilor 
in the underworld, A “declaration of innocence” 
had to be made to them in the proper form, For 
a consideration the priests were willing to supply 
to the faithful charms and spells which would 
enable them to pass the ordeal safely. 

It ie not surprising, then, that o religious 
reformer should have arisen, who tried to take 
away some of the power of both Amon-Re and 
Osiris and of their priesthoods, This was the 
Pharach Akhenaton (co, 1377-15960 t.c,), or 
Amenhotep iv, as he was known prior to his 
apostasy, This reformer was able to suppress the 
imperial religion of Amon-Re for the duration 
Mf his reign, and substitute the worship of the 
sun disk, the Aten, whom Akhenaton regarded 
a the one true god, Thus his religion, like the 
new art of his period, was naturalistic. The 


Pharach and his family are portrayed as hu- 
man beings with ordinary human passions and 
pleasures, an extraordinary change from the 
traditional formalism of Egyptian art. The 
Pharach built himeelf a city which he named 
after hie god, and there he took his courtiers 
and those who were willing to follow him, while 
the priesthood bided ite time. Akhenaton seems 
also to have attempted to suppress or at least 
kerp within bounds the growth of the popular 
Osirian religion, though here we have little 
evidence to show how far he was successful. 


Decline and fall of the New Kingdom Un- 
fortunately for his successors, Akhenaton was 50 
deeply absorbed in his political and religious 
reform that he neglected to secure his empire. 
There is extant a lorae number of letters writ- 
ten to him by his generals, demanding that he 
bestow on the empire some of his attention, But 





The New Kingdom Pharaoh Thutmose TN destroying Ais enemies. Note the 
gigantic size of the Pharaoh and the conventional puniness of Als enemies. 
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Phe Mharaoh Akhenaton worshiping. Note how he 
himself offers worship ro the aun gail Aton. hose 
roys enfold fim, while his family. at « lower om: 
hence, appear ito be worshiping the Pherook rather 
than Aten, | oCHTESY CATRO ue A) 


he paid no heed, and when he died peacefully 
wan early age, almost all classes in the empire 
were against the regime, and it seeme probable 
that only the special ganctity of the throne pre 
vented an armed revolt. The new Pharaoh, 
keting the way the wind was blowing, quickly 
came to terms with the priesthood, The ald 
religion was testored and the name of Akhena- 
tor blotted from the Egyptian recurs, Soon 
tHterward an urmy general succeeded to the 
throne, 

Thereafter it was dificult for the monarchs 
to keep the empire intact. Rameses i. a ereal 
huailder and, in hie own OPINION, & Preal warriar, 
exhausted the resources of Egypt in wars non iat 
the rising. Hittites in the north (a war concludes 





by the first extant treaty in history), and in his 
building program, Soon thereafter the Reypltiarns 
were confined within their own borders, Several 
foreign monatchs occupied the Eayptian throne, 
there was a short-lived conquest of Exypt hy the 
tilers of Assyria, ond finally. in 525 auc. 
conquest by the Persians. Two hinnidred vers 
later Egypt was ovain won ly Alexander the 
Grnat, whose stuceesor, the Ptolemies, were 
Macedonians, a» was Cleopatra, the lust of their 
line, Finally, Eeypt fell to the Romans, As the 
Helirew Ezekiel had prophesied, mo more princes 
af the landsof Egypt arose (until the twentieth 
CeMtury Af |, 








Tuo collars af beads, The one ae the top dates 
from the Xith Dynasty, the ane ar the hettom fram 


the AVIA; More than seven hundred yeore sr pret- 


mite these men collars, vet the deage io fhe see, 
ingesting rorm@thing of hRerotion COAG? ESE 
(OVETESY THE METHIOPOLITAN: MUSEVAL OW ant) 
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THE VALUES OF EGYTT—iIER LEGACY TT] 
LATER CIVILIZATIONS 


The Greeks comidered Egypt the repository 
ofall mncient wisdom, and they accorded to her 
a respect which was perhaps ondeserved. While 
we may how admire the civilization of the 
Eyvptians. it sometimes makes ue impatient! that 
they made so Jittle progress that the great 
achievements of the Old Kingdom were not 
treated as the beginning of an ascending path, 
a fine start to be built upon rather than a 
Golden Age of glory ta be looked hack wpon 
and forever imitated, lt wus a civilization that 
looked backward and decayed, as distinct from 
the pieture fantiliar tous of a Western crviliza- 
liew that looks forward ane strives forward. 
lnt i¢ chaotle and uistable, If we essume that 
it is an inborn characteristic of man to wish 
te advance, Ht is: perhaps well to, realize that it 
wos pot @ characteristic of the ancient Egyp- 
tins. Toynbee, in studying Egyptian civiliza- 
tion, was hard pur te it4o discover his challenges 
wid responses ond succeeded in devising o 
itiern satisfactory to him only by doing grave 


violence to the facts of Egyptian history. The 
Marxian interpretation of history finds little 
cemfirmation in Egypt. We are thus left with 2 
phenominnon whieli séems ultimately to be ex 
plained only in terms of itsell—that the 
Feyptians, unlike ourselves, neither wished tp 
advance nor succeeded in doing so after a bril 
liant start. Yet their civilization endured for 
twenty-five cenuuries: 


+ Mesopotamia 


THE SU MEHIANS 


Primitive demoectacy—-The temple cone 
munity Mesopotamian civilization, on the 
other hand. wae far from stable. This imetahility 
parallels and may in part be explained by, the 
difference Letween the mvers of Mesopotamin 
and ihe Egyptian Nile, The Tigris and the 
Euphrates did not overflow regularly, though it 
was possible to nse them for irrigation, The 
climate-was far from equable, Sometimes there 
were severe rainstorms and hailstorms, which 





Jewelry from fhe gratcs of tio lediesincwoiting of the Queen af Ur, 2500-2500 BC. Made 
of gold, carmedian, and lapis fotuli, this pewetry the oldest known tn the world up ta the 
present time. bot the shill shown presupposes long development in craftermmestip fram 
prehistoric times. (COURTESY THE METAOTOORIT AS MESENM OF 4KT) 
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destroyed the crops; sometimes it waz so hot 
as to be almost unbearable. The country, which 
was matked by no obvious boundaries, lay wide 
oper! ta invasion from all sides and history 
reveals o constant How of conquerors who ruled 
the land between the two rivers, But, as in 
Evypt, the basic Components Of the ecoltare and 
the vast majority of ite inventions were provided 
by the frst people to eettle in the land from 
without. These: were the Sumerians, a people 
whose origine are still ohaeure, known to them- 
selves simply as the “bMack-headed people.” 
When they first become known to histery 
they lived in call-governing communities in the 
lower part of the valleys of the Tigris and 
Euphrates rivers, There ie evidenee that envern- 
ment of these states evolved fram what may be 
called & primitive democracy, ar rule hy elders 
with the consent of the people, to temple com: 
munities where the city-god was the offciul 
owner and ruler of the city) but govermed 
throngh:an offictal called o sangy, or steward, 
who managed the god's property and performed 
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the fonetions of both priest and king, When 
the amall temple communities, perhaps described 
live ds lorge wWHlnges, conleseed Into laren wij ti, 
thie dfirial lieeume on east presumably with 
several sangus under him and each responsible 
for his own smaller community and ite temple. 
When for purposes of defense or for other 
reasons a. tinmber of cities united, then a tue 
king or fugal ruled over them, without disrupt 
ing the loca) administration that had preceded 
his advent, The ensi may therefore heat be con- 
sidered 44 (he ruler of a city-state, while the lugal 
ruled either a leaguy of city-states or one city 
tate dominating o nomber of smaller onvs. 
Even in the largest of the Sumerian govern- 
mental entities and in all the regimes thal snc 
ceeded them, the ruler continued to surprise 
what was in theory « stewardship iy felation to 
the gods. To theory it was ulways the gods who 
ruled in Mesopotamian countries, while the king 
wae only their representative or steward on 
earth, The Mesopotamian ruler was never a god 
himself, as in Egypt, though there are -some 
texts extant which suggest that certain kings did 
attribute to themselves divine: qualities. 


Scientific and literary achiewrments The 
Somerigns are almost certainly the inventors of 
writing, although it was the Egyptian method 
of writing on papyrus with picture signs that 
was Diken over hy later peoples, rather than the 
more cumbersome Sumerian method of cutting 
wedges into clay and baking the eluy, The 
Sumerian cuneiform signs, however, did evolve 
from) pictures in the same way ws the Eeyptian 
script, although quite early the Symeriaw pic 
Hires hecante ea stylized weto he unrecognizable 
as pictures, The Sumerians developed also the 
Charneteriat ie sigeurat form for their temples, 
mn this Was used by the later Babylonians. 
Assyrians, and Chaldeans. The most famous 
cigeurat is the temple of Marduk described hv 
Herodotus in the Babylon of his day. famous for 
ite Hanging Gardens. The Sumerians were 
skilled architects and knew all the bnaie aechi- 
tectural forms sised hy later peaples—the donw, 
thie atch, ira) te waylt, Kuilding largely in 
brick. they Wsplayed much ingendity in wing 
this muterial in different ways to solve their 
architectural problems. Finally, the Sumerians 
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are noted for their mathematical erstem, no 
doula developed hwcause of their commercial 
orecde, Which wae lased on the number 60 rather 
Khon 10 tinier own decnnal evsiem), but was a 
true positional system Like drs and alike the 
syeenn of the Greeks and Romans, The mothe 
imbtical tradition thas hegan by the Sumerians 
persisted throughout Mesopotainian history, Sue- 
cessore-of the Sumerians divided the circle inte 
six units of 60 degrees. and the prea ostro- 
inimical achievements of the later Chatdeans, 
which provided the raw material for Hellenistic 
atience, were solidly based on the work done 
se early in history ly the Sumerians. 

The Sumerian city-states also developed the 
find written law krverwens Lit 11. The Famous Ham 
marathi Gode granted ta the Babylonians fy 
the Amorite’ king Hammurabi at o much later 
date i¢ drawn from various: Sumerian codes 
known to it only in fragmentary form. These 
[rogments, however, are quite erough to show 
thet already lone before Hammurabi the 
custom OF the different atutes hod heen crystal 
lited into Tove, and appropriate penalties and 
meane of enforcement had been devised, 





Caneijorn: tables recording eapendifure and. dir- 
Tihation of grait and anima, (UoOtRTES’ THE 
METHOPOLITAN MEISEL OF alt | 


The findamental myths of the peoples of 
Mesopotamia also derive from the Sumerians. 
The Creation story, known te us best in the 
Hammuraly) version, dates fron Siimerian times, 
although only o few fragment= remain from 
the «arlior period, In the Hammurabi version 
Wirclik, Ue sup reir Habylonian god, destroys 
Timemul, the goddess of chaos, then creates the 
woth! amd mun, who i created solely for the 
purpose of working for the gods and thus 
setting the gods free from laber. The Floul 
story. to lu found in the Epic of Gilgamesh ar 
conted by the Hebrews with alterations, was 


likewise Sumerian. It may therefore be appro 


priate ta deal here with the Sumerian attitude 
to life os evidentved in these stories and other 
extant Sumerian lMterature, rather than describe 
this altitude o« i appears in the later Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian literature, The details may 
he changed amongst these later peoples, but 
the framework laid down by the early Sumerians 
persists, and there iz no fundamental change 
lefore the compuest of Mesopotamin by Cyras 
the Persian and ite incorporation into the huge 
Persian Empire, 


Auitade to life Vi « peneralization can be 
made of the Mesopotamian attitude to Hfe it 
may be said that it wos basically peseimistic, a4 
distinct from the initial optimism of the Egyp- 
tians, The Creation story shows that man’. put 
pase in the universe is éolely to serve the gods, 
to set thee pods free from the labor they had 
hitherto performed. Man has no rights against 
the gos, who may be as arbitrary and unjust 
as they wieh, Man has no recourse againel them. 
The godle expect men to do their will, Unfortu: 
nately, however, they did pot trouble to inform 
men of just what was desired of them. [t was 
the primary duty of the king. a¢ we howe seen, 
to act ds the representative of the gods on earth, 
jprimuriy of the cttyesod to whom the city 
awed especial allegiance. The king. therefore, 
lad the responsibility of finding out what the 
vods pecqaired of their people. There is o very 
interceting eyvlinder seal extant on which ore 
recorded the efforts of.an engi of Lagash, named 
Gudea, to discower just what kind of temple 
should be built to the city-god and his spouse. 
Gudea had first been informed of the god's 
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wishes in a deeam, but he made ia coneiderable 
effort to check his interpretation by varione 
means. Wher the state was too large for the 
king to be expected to carry oul euch o task 
himself, i) became necessary to have a profes. 
sional priesthood, whose chief insk Ht waa bo 
examine Whiitever signe were avallaiile to detrr- 
imine the will of the gods and communicate it 
to the king, whe himself would usually have to 
perform the portivular duties demanded, Thos 
erew lip various practices of divination, such as 
examinine the livers of frrelly killed chickens 
kept for the: jmrpose. watering the flinht of 
hinds, interpreting dreams. anil. finally, oliserv: 
ing the movements of the heavenly bodies, which 
had the ereal idvantnge thal they cog te 
predicted a long time in advance. This latter, af 
SOUFse, pave prise to nalrology, and ultimately, a 
a by-product, to. tru astronomy 

Even the ereat kings of Assyria. terrifying 
and powerlil conquerore as they appeared to 
thee. were cevertloless: constenined te colbert 
the orders of the gods. Their only recourse 
istine the pricsthood wes to query thelr inter. 
pretations: Thie il was pesilile to sony extent 
te do. ines the vuriows HTP rel lone were 
Witten lower in hooks which could fe monsulted 
aswell by the king ws boy (he priests, There ore 
texts extant of state letters of the Assyrian 
monatche fo thelr priests in which it ie asked 
Whether the Interpretation j= correct tht the 
Kite moet onderge a ritnal thaving or stay Jno 
reed hut in the desert for a time. The king, dn 
Wi=oyeolamian Hvngthit. — [esicdes lwine thelr 
monarch. wase kind af scapegoat far the penple. 
Kitual atowement lid first ef all to ue performer 
Ve Didar. naned: stvenaet [prea liy hiny alone on behalf 
Of the yeople, All kuch qotions stemmed from 
the Leliel that the king was a representative 
cl thie foe on earth, thar his POwtr wae. fot 
diealite hut linited hy at necessary submission 
te the will af the gods and that both he one 
lite perenpile Wwrerr expoiod tt enki their primary 


duty in life the carrying out of the sends” |wlyeats,. 


All coh jileas are-to- fiw fourid won in Adee. 
thought, significantly thoneed bgt, ip apite nf 
the changers, easily Feengrriioa | le | 

The Epic of Gilgutmesh, the first of the erecat 
proctns of nest fof the Odvasry, Parzifal) 
throws more Tight on the Stomrian attitude 


toward the gods. Though many themes are inter. 
mingted in. the poem, the central theme is the 
search for the plant of immortality by Gil- 
gamesh, the king of Uruk, Faced with the death 
of a beloved Friend, Gilgamesh asks himself 
Why men die, and whether there is any way of 
atiaining imimortelity without death, At last he 
finds the plant of immortality, only to have it 
stolen by a serpent, so that thereafter the serpent 
has immortality (sheds ite akin), while man 
dors not. There ts tm reason given, as there 
leno true reason why the god Enlil should have 
wished to destroy mankind in the Flood,  eub- 
sidlary story alse te be found in the Epic of 
Gilgamesh. The same question of why amin 
tnust ie i asked hy Gilgamesh in another poem 
which is authentically: Sumerian. though only 
known inva Fragment. Here Gilgamesh ia jold 
that the gods have given him valor and renawh 
im the world. Tait this io ty je his only solace. 
There iz no Lnmerality, Colike the Egyptions, 
whe pletured the afterlife as eimilor to life on 
earth, the Mesupatamian afterlife is pictured as 


@ dreary existince for shades. This conception 


of the afterlife is faithfolly: reflected in the 
Hehrew picture of Sheol. 

All Mesopotamian thought verents the ides 
that iman Is rewarded or punished on earth in 
accordance With his earthly deed He docs not, 
like the Egyptian, have to buy spells or charms. 
The king and all the people are mpocted to know 
what the gods desire and to perform whit is 
Mmynired of them, The gods do not require deeds 
that am ethical, as the Hebrew prophets in- 
eistvd; they do nol ask, Like Mirah. far man 
“to de justly and te Tove merey and to walk 
humbly with thy god.” They have certain duties 
to perform, and it is the task of the king and 
priesté to disrover what. those duties are. Ap- 
propriate sacrifices amd rituals must he por: 
lormoil. TF they ee not performed the cols will 
panini, even though the people were never 
eiven any clear indication wliat, otually, was 
demanded. This. in essence, they are punished 
for their ignorance, The Hebrews likewisn 
thought that Goi required the keeping of the 
Law. the performance af certain rituals, be- 
havior according, to certain Tevognized nenme 
of conihict, The Hebrews likewise were puntshed 
LE they iil roe ohey the commande of God. Tht 
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there was a great difference between the attitude 
of God and the attitode af the Mesopotamian 
ods. The Intter kept men in ignorance, and 
treatwd them a¢ alaves who were not expected 
i know the reasons for their punishment: 
whereas the HWelrew Gol was o loving {other 
who inetructed His children and tried to bring 
Hem wp tothe way they should go. Thus again 
wr see how the Mesopotamian pooples rareed the 
problem but did. not solve i. Their sesumption 
woe that the gods made demands af man and 
expected obedience: they did not attain to the 
Helrew thought that Goa lat! down eternal 
wos Of behavior and prunishe! disobedience to 
her —erill less that God asked ethical behavior 
from man over and beyond the preserieed 
(Hirtater of the Law 

The Mesopotaminn peoples also were be- 
(eviled lw the facet. that there were so many 
vole vhese demands might he contradictory. 
There wae ne supreme god, aliheiineh the el 
Marduk of Babvlon sometiows= in the texts 
approaches thie position. There were rot emily 
lhe erent wods, representing natural forces, hut 
there were local gods for partienlar cities and 
oven personal rods, possessed of little power hut 
sometimes able to intercede on behalf of their 
worshipers, A late prayer points ap the dilemma 
in no uneertain terme when the penitent asks 
that the fury of not only his own god and 
vondess bw quinted toward him, hut alse the 
fury of all the pode whom he “knows or does 
net know.” and forall the tronegressions which 
he “knows or does not know.” Amd the last 
Chaldean king of Babvlon is shown to us-ms 
Irving to make an image which will be a com- 
posite af all the gevds im an apparent fast 
desperate «Mort to achiewe some kind of uriltw. 
This incident, of course, i referred to ln the 
loro passeee iy the Rook of Daniel where the 
Hhree Helirews atlome in the city refuse to wor 
ship this image and are moat into the “burnine 
hery formace.” (Maniel: 3) 


IMONITE CONQUEST 


The Sumerian «itv-states submitted to their 
i esl conquest wher i certain Sargon of Agaile 
ntified them from the worth lea, 2400 aoc) 
ind introduced them ta the Semitic language of 


Akkadian, which wae ultimately to supersede 
the older Surmerian. After Sarzon's death, how- 
ever, the Sumerian cities regained their indie 
petlence, though intermittently they had to 
enimit to anether northers tribe known as the 
Cult. However. about 2000 mc. a more permoa- 
nent conquest enaied with the capture of the 
Villare of Raliylon by the Amorites, o desert 
peopl. Raliylon was elevated into the eapital 
af the whole territory, anc later Amorite tolers 
made what had been the land of Sumer inte # 
considerable empire stretching far to the north 
of the territory of the ald citv-states. Thereafter 
il ie tnore accurate to speak of the Batvlonian 
Erepite, liv whieh term the whole of the Meso 
polamian civilization ts more commonly kanawi. 


Nemmearaht Code—Ceneral characteristics 
Hamniurahi is the mest famous of the Amorite 
kings of Balylon. He derived his fore largely 
from the Code which bears his name, though, 
ae hee beem sugeested earlier, it was by no 





4 atelo showing Momuemrurahi eeceiting his cole 
of det from the sot gol Shomash, who wea ofso 
the gol Uf juatier The cod’ itsell is inscribed 
(dhe wel. (OoTesY THE LOUVAE 
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nwans original with him: Itseems clear that the 
king regarded his Code os one of the micons of 
nnifving his metlew einpite. The Code therrfarr 
le a composite of many Sumerian codes, with 
the addition of new material espreially suitable 
foray imperial etroctume No dowht this accounts 
for the wievenness of the Code, which jn some 
parts te enlightened, even by modern standards. 
while m others it appears to us to he both 
larbarous and based on a very peeulian kind of 
lozie, Most often quoted are sections Whe hat 
which requires that if a howe collapses, killine 
the son of the owner, the aon ef the architest 
Who tnilt the house shall he put to death, ant 
the architect himself—for wham it might in 
our thay he considered im excessive penalty. 
ihmigh not inherenthy an unjust one: 


Nature of Babylonian jastioe Certuin fea 
tures. of Babylonian society di emerge elearly 
from the Code. Justice was unequal. The popu: 
lation was divided Jnte three ¢lasses: nobles. 
free enemaners, aid serfs ard slaves. Crimes 
npainst nollie were eeul) with more severely 
than theo against the lower elasees; but nohins 
themerlies were also in many cases dealt with 
here severnly if they had committed the crime 
Property seems-to have been rated abive many 
life crimes. against property usally hating 
treated more severely. Even aceidental hamicite 
wos twearded as a crime ggaing the virtim’s 
family nnd cumpensated accordingly, Murder 
wit Hol W efime against the «tate but ieminest 
tht prrenn. Alone were treated liherally; women 
Hiehl # relatively high position; and there were 
extenvve regulations for industry and trade. ws 
might he expreted in a commercial ¢ivilizatian, 
Noteworthy is the fact that private tenure of 
lind seems to have heen the roles, wayyT Ee tie 
ssstem described for the Simerian rity-sintes, 
Prasants were shatecroppers or aetle ag before: 
ht. in addition to the priests, ie Fovernment 
an nobles now weed the land. This probally 
reflects the changed venditions ander a con 
thieting howe of invaders, whe wonld not neces. 
sarily respect the arrangements made hy dettics 
five (het Gains, even while they accepted 
The general divine ardor decreed try them. The 
shurecroppere ieere protected ly law ngminat 
rey rn tiem le fore thie ened af the Colilract Veor— 


uw before wider the regime of the gods—and 
against obligation to pay fill rent if the prop 


Somial provisions There are tiany provi: 
elons poverting marringe in the Code Evi: 
dently. marriage was @ Jeena! contract fn 
Babylonia. Thivgh the wife was the legal prope 
ety af hier Lushand and brought a marriage 
ote him, she had sme rights, heing permitted 
to return to her father if ibtreated by: her 
Hitebend, Although marriage was ordinarily for 
life. divorce was permissible: the bridal wift 
would he tetumed with her, and she would 
keep the custody of the children. Women were 
alowed to ehgarn in business, and had as muy 
lusiness tights es men, However, if the hushand 
full into debt, the wife could be sald aa payment 
for it, There are severe penalties for adultery 
am! other sexual offenses. 


Significance and influenve If we knew 
more about the earlier law codes ard. oe «ail 
cartier, if we kniw low if wus administered, 
we could comment with more confidence npon 
the significance of this Code ond how far it 
represented an odvance wpon earlier thinking- 
Rat the correspondence of Hammurabi shows: 
af Tenet that lw took hie duties very eeridizsl y. 
Quite trivint disputes he investigated himself, 
od there are several inslances of jie ernding 
hack cases for retrial, as well as harvding down 
decisions himself There can be {litle doulit that 
the parts of the Code which stem. from Ham- 
mirrabi ond Babylon represent a codification of 
exiting practices in the commercial civilization 
of Babylonia. It camot, however, he described 
truly as the first seoulur begistarion, Tb i signili- 
cont that it wae represented a having divine 
sanction and as being unaltwrable, aud that it 
was enlorced hy the autherity of both the ruler 
and the pods. Legiskition Chat was trolly secular, 
and subject to. eliinger by uly mithorized legie- 
fators, id not aie until the time af the: 
Homans Even the Creeks efhlnosted their basic 
lvgistation to fndividinaly who. were expected to 
causal the Delphic oracle before they promul: 
ented it; Men who proposed to modify the laws 
ratt the vikk of severe penalties if their properaals: 
were rejected. 


THE HERITAGE OF THE 


It is certain that both the Hamemirahi Code 
and the whole Mesopotamian legal tradition hav 
a marked influence apon the Heliew law of a 
far later epoch, expevially upon those parts of 
the Hebrew coules which sere to Tie the moet 
avcient, Here no fewer than thitty-live puro 
asione at of Alty are similar, Even the 
language in both hae mmrked resemblances, The 
prohable explanation is the iniluence the lreal 
tradition had upon Canaaniles and other penples 
af Palestine rather than any direct borrowing 
lw the Hebrews The Hebrews would naturally 
adopt some of the eustoms of the Canaanibes: 
and if, as seems proluille, there were already 
letaelites in Palestine before the exodue of the 
cuptives from Rept. dhiring the rennion of the 
two branches of the people after the exorliss 
each branch would absorb something of the 
customs aid laws from the other. 
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Not long after the teen of Hamemirali 
Balivionia again fell upon evil times, the city of 
lialwion falling to the barbarian Kassites who 
lied Ut precariously ontil its conquest In GTO Bc. 
iy the Assyrians, whos mmpite deserves more 
(han wt passing mentlon, The Asevrians had long 
heey genident in) northern Rabylonia, anil at 
tits had been subjected 1 Babylanian rile. 
Toward the end of the first millennia tc, 
however, a number of Aesyrian rulers began to’ 
establich a military tradition, training their not 
very humerus people for war: lt was not long 
lefore the trained Assvrian army began to ex- 
pand and conquer its neighbors. The aa rian 
rulers adopted » policy of extreme harshnrss 
for which they have bern known in all salad: 
quent timmes—in part beeause their final defeat 
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and extinction asa people invites the easy atten: 
tion of the moralist, At the height of their 
power the Assyrians had conquered as far south 
as Feypl, had forced Judah to pay tribute, and 
hal deported the peoples of northern lerael, 
exchanging them for other peoples from. their 
extensive empire (the “lost ten tribes of 
Isranl”), 

Their conquests and methods, however, so 
aroused their neighbors, as well as the hallf- 
suihdued peoples in their empirr, that a coalition 
wie formed against them, This coalition the 
Assvriane could defeat in battle, but-not without 


some losses which they could not afford, In the: 


end Nineveh, their capital, was captured (612 
B.C.)—edlebrated in the Bible hy the book of 
the prophet Nahum—and the Assyrians were 
exterminated, Though the Balvlonians survived, 
there has heen no trace of any Assyrian people 
as a penple since that time, In spite of their Tate, 
however, the Assyrians undoubtedly did prepare 
the way for later, better organized, and more 
littiane empires in the lerritory they had con- 
quered. They did improve MoOmnmunications, if 
anly to ensure the collection of the tribute they 
imposed on their Victims; and, very important 
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lo us, they collected in the yreat library of 
Assurbanipal in Nineveh cuneiform doouments 
from all over the Near East, Since no ancient 
people cured to lay sacrilegions hands upon the 
“cursed” site of Nineveh, they were left andis 
turbed until modern archaeologists. discovered 
them in the middle of the nineteenth century, 


THE CHALDEAN Expine (612-538 pic.) 


When the coalition succeeded in destroying 
Nineveh, the tion's share of the reconquered 
territory fell to the Babylonians, whe founded 
anew empire, usually called the Chaldean Em- 
pire. Babylon was rebuilt, with a new temple of 
Marduk. Trade recovered and the whole empire 
dilained to a prosperity that it had not known 
before, [t was during this period that the leaders 
of Judah were carried away captive into Balvy. 
lon, with soch important results for the future 
of Judaism. The greatest intellectual achieve- 
ment of the Chaldean Empire was the revival 


‘and development of mathematies and astronomy, 


although the latter s«clence was strictly -sub- 
onlinated to astrology, Correct. observations 
were made of the stars and their movements, 
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however, and correet predictions could be made 
with the aid of mathematics. The attitude of the 
Chaldean people toward their gods and toward 
life in general does not seem to have undergone 
any significant change, There was a great deal 
of personal piety, and there were many. question: 
ings of the purposes of the gods and of what 
they expected of man. There are a number of 
penitential psalms, but no significantly new 
thought on anv of these matters. A change in 
Babvionion religion had to wait until the Persian 
monarchs introduced the higher religion ol 
foroastrionism. with its altogether different the 
dleogy. ite advanced ethical teachings. and its 
iden of a future life, 


THE PeRASTAN EMPIRE (549-330 fc, | 


Conquest and organization of Near Fast 
Following the breakup of the Aseyrian Empire 
the territory to the east of Babylonia fell into 
the hands of a people called the Medes. who 
expanded into the east and incorporated the 
Persians for a time into their empire, However, 
an enterprising and able Persian prince named 
Cyrus in 549 p.c, revolted from the Medes, and 
after a brief struggle was gecepted by them as 
king. Then the unified Medes and Persians 
swept westward, conquering Rabylonia and Asia 
Minor, Successors of Cyrus eventually added 
Egypt to the empire, Thus arose the first of 
the great Oriental empires to be compared in 
any way with the empire of Alexander or the 
Komans. This Persian Empire was thoroughly 
organized by Darina 1, who alsa sent an expedi- 
ton against Greeee whieh was defeated at the 
hatte of Marathon in 490 me, A subsequent 
larwer expedition sent by his son Xerxes met 
the same fate, and thereafter the Persians werr 
content for a tine with a toehold tn Thrace and 
then with interference in the internal affairs of 
Greeee throngh the use of money and diplo- 
mary, 

Though rather ramshackle in its camposi- 
lion, the Persian Empire did bring the benetits 
of peace and some degree of civilization to the 
Peoples whe composed it. The empire wae or- 
Potized into satrapies under satrap, or pov- 
omnoms, responsible to the monarch. The satraps 
it later times exercised a ronsiderble degree 


of independence. but they could alwavs be de- 
poecd by the monarch when necessary, The 
Persians as 4 rule did not attemp! to interfere 
with local custems, and even the Persian reli- 
gion seems to have heen accepted rather than 
imposed, The monarch had at his disposal a 
hand of picked nobles called the Immortals, 
who constituted a force af shock troops. The 
huge motley army of Nerxses which invaded 
Greece in 480 6.c. was apparently something 
unasual for Persia, accounting for the many 
veurs spent in preparing the expedition, The 
difficulty of organizing such an army. with its 
component parte ielonging to different races 
and speaking different languages, was also no 
doubt largely respemsible for the weakness of 
the defense offered to the conquering Mace: 
donian Alexander the Great in the late fourth 
eentury Ec. 


The religion brought by 
the Persians inte their empire has Tithe relation 
to what they found there. The prophet Zoroaster, 
its supposed founder, ts :a rather mysterious 
figure. and may have lived. if he fived at all, 
a¢ lote os the sixth or seventh century B.C. or 
many centuries earlier, In anv case he should 
not le thought of as having inaugurated aon 
altogether new religion, Perhaps he performed 
comcthing af the work of Buddha in [ndia, in 
that he clarified the ethics of the existing reli 
gion and to some degree systematived its the- 
ology. Aoroastrianism was deeply concerned, as 
the older religions were not, with the problem 
of good and evil—ethical good and evil. and 
not merely the failure to observe prescribed 
ritual practices or to understand what the eocds 
required of man, 

The world had been ereated hy Alnira- 
Mazda, the god of light, But though he would 
ultimately trinmph, he was not omnipotent, and 
was engaged in @ constant strugele with the 
god of darkness. Aingra-Manu, of Abhriman. 
who was the embodiment of all wickedness, 
treachery, and deceit ond was possraanid of 
almost equal powers, Each of these gods had 
his attendant host of spirits ceoarlesuly working 
for him, ft wae man’s duty—within limits he 
had free eheicee—to aid the god of light in 
his struggle with the god of darkness and help 


Aoreatrngaian 
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lo overcome him. The Persian kings all claimed 
their position by the grare of Ahura-Mazda 
and received i} as their duty to support the 
rile of light upon earth, administer justice, and 
rule necording to righteousness, The priests of 
Zarathustra, usually called the Mavi. kept alive 
the saered fire, the #ymbal of Alura-Mazda, in 
their temples, 

Zoroa¢trianism rontained a definite and 
clear belief in a future life. In the process: of 
time the good powers would overcome the evil. 
and then a messiah would be horn to prepare 
the end of the world. The last great day would 
then come when Alirimon would be finally van- 
qitished, and the soule of the dead would he 
judged according to their deeds. The just would 
at once enter paradise, while the wicked would 
he eas into Hell with their master, Ahriman, 
There they would serve him until they ton 
wold he redeemed in a far distant future. 
There can be litte doubt that the Chrietian 
story of the Wise Mes of the East who visited 
the infant Jesus in Bethlehem to worship him 
wits intended to show that the pricts of Zara- 
thustra had reeognized in him the Messiah 
whom they awaited, 

The sits which lend to damnation ire cals. 
loged: pride, gluttony, sloth, and other of the 
Christian “deadly sins.” Likewise the virtues: 
keeping contracts, obeying rulers, tilling the 
‘oil, showing merey, riving alms, and not doing 
to others: what one did not wish dane te oneself, 
Early Zoroastrianism, wnlike the later Teligions 
which developed From it anid stressed) the evil 
naire of the material werkd, did not approve 
af asceticism, selfein Hirted saffering, or excessive 
lasting and grief. 


Successors of Zorvastrianism— Mithraricny, 
Manichacism, medieval hereajes The elements 
af this. new revealed religion which affected 
later Judoiem and Christianity are obwious: 
and many of ite features found their {mitian 
Msewhere than in those religions which devel: 
oped diteeily from tt In Mithraism, which in 
the Roman Empice presented each rom petition 
'o Christianity dittiny the first centnries of the 
Christian Era, there is far more atrese Inid on 
Mithras the Redeemer, as also upon the eyil 
tature of the world, than in Aoronstriwniam, 


with a resultant emphasis on the corrupt nature 
of mankind and the mearis of overcoming jt 
in stlmortifieation, By the time of the rise 
of Manichariam in the third century ao. the 
werld is seen as altogether corrupted by the 
vod of darkness, and matter itself is conceived 
of as evil, From this teaching came the belivis 
of the Cathart and Albigensians in medirval 
Europe, But these religions and their influence 
upon Chiristianity will be kept for a brief dis- 
cussion in a later chapter, 


CONCLUSION—THE INTLUENCE OF 
MESOPOTAMIA 


We have iow traced the history of Meso. 
potamia until the coming of the Greeks. The 
ereatest direct contribution of these peoples to 
Western civilization was prohalily their science, 
Which became mingled with Greek science and 
Wats passed on to the West after the con: 
quests of Alexander. The art of writing was 
discovered by them; they did important work 
in mathematics: and thev laid the foundations 
of astronomy. Indirectly, their work wits of the 
greatest importance for thr Hebrews, since they 
fave them their basic law; and from them 
sprang the whole tradition of submission and 
obedience to the gods who ruled the universe. 
The Persians, with their conception of the Last 
Judgment and rewards and puntthimeni=s in the 
next world. and their new thoughts on the 
nature of good and evil, added an ethical em- 
phasis which affected with later Hebrew thought 
and Christianity. The Assyrians provided a 
reat objret lesson on the dangers of undiluted 
imperialism, which was appreciated and prof: 
ited from by the Persians who followed them. 

In hulk the contribution of Mesopetarnia 
does not begin to compare with the lesacy of 
the Greeks and Romans, theugh it probably 
surpasses the leguev of Egypt: hut in the depth 
af ite influener it is surpassed hiv few civilign- 
tons. Without the pioneer work of the Meso 
Polainian peoples in science and religion the 
lives of all later peoples would have heen sul 
stantially different, Mesopotamia itself did not 
couse to be a omnter of civilization. biit opnin 
hose ty power and influence under the Parthians, 
the Sassanid Persians, and the Muslim Abha- 
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ids. Rut by this time the independent civiliza- 
tiene of the West were growing op and the 
civilizations of the Near East had only o minor 
influetee upon them. When Harunal-Rashid of 
Rasded and Charlemagne of Aachen exchanged 
courtesies in the eighth century 4.0, each knew 
almost nothing of the other, The East and West 
hod embarked on their independent journeys. 


* The Hebrews—the kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah 


REASONS FOR STUDYING HEBREW NIETORY 


The third Near-Eastern. civilization that 
merits detailed discussion, even in a brief one- 
chapter survey. is distinguished from the two 
already dealt with by the fact that ite achieve- 
ments He entirely within the realm of religion 
and religious titerature. The Hebrews produce 
n-ereat att, no distinctive methil of govern 
ment: they had no material inventions whatever 
to their credit. Vet their intlvence on later pee 
ples: has far surpassed that of Egypt or Meso: 
potamia. Hebrew religions thought is still 
believed to be truth by ao sizable porcentage 
of twentieth-eentury men and women, Aside 
from Judaism itself, hoth Chrietianity and Iam 
have adopted a consideralle portion of the 
Hebrew religions insights ae their own. bn such 
a chapter as this the Hittites, who for many 
centuries possessed a great empire in Asia 
Minor and surrounding lands, may be hiss 
missed. along with the Lydiana, who succeeded 
them in western Asia Minor and are credited 
with the invention ef coinage, and also the 
Phoenicians and Aramarnne who performed a 
notable service ae traders by sea and land 
trepectively, The Hebrews, however, require @ 





The earfiest coined money in the world. freenton 
antrnbated to the Ludions, three of whose cone 
are shown here. (COURTESY TH MIETROROLITAS 
MUSEOM OF AlT| 


more than perfunctory consideration, even 
though their history as such could be paralleled 
hy many other minor peoples, and though their 
lndepetidence lasted for a paltry few centuries. 

Hebrew history would not be worth con: 
sidering at all if it were not for the fart that it 
is familiar to millions of Westerners through 
the tedium of the Bible, and for the remarka- 
ble fact that the Hebrews were the first people 
who svetematically recorded their history and 
strove to give it meaning. Events that merely 
happened were for the firet time given signif: 
cance by the priestly chroniclers of the Hebrews. 
They were signifirant because God was the 
niler of history, Uf the Hebrews were defeated 
in battle by the Eeyptians. then it was because 
God had willed it: and the deed was a reply 
to an act of disobedience on the part of the 
Hebrews. If two men were ewallowed up in an 
earthquake, it, was because they had sinned 
against the Lord. This effort to interpret what 
we might call natural events, or events to be 
explained wholly by natural causes, was uniqiie 
at the time, though the method had a future; it 
wae believed to be a proper method of historical 
interpretation until very recently, and still forms 
the basis for many philosophies of history even 
in our own century, 

The facts of Hebrew history are still and 
probably will forever be in dispute. On the 
whole the Bible had been confirmed as good 
history by archaeological research more than 
it hoe heen refuted, Nevertheless, since it is 
so highly selective, the historical method of 
the chroniclers leaves a great deal to be de 
cired, Reigns of which we should like to have 
heard more have been passed over in. a few 
words heeanse there was little of religious: sig: 


nificance to be recorded. The sojourn of a 


relatively «mall number of Hebrews in Egypt 
was teligioucly of supreme importanee, and 
heriee, from a purely historical point of view, 
is given a disproportionate amount of space. 

However, history ae such is not what we 
jook for in the Bible. The interpretation i to 
us. of supreme importance too, The historical 
background against which Hebrew religion de- 
veloped is af importance. but it is mot for os 
the crucial thing. So the history iteelf may he 
given in a few bald Lines. 
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HISTORY OF HEBREW KINGDOMS 


Hebrew civilization may he eaid to start 
with Abraham, according to the Biblical record. 
He it was whe bepan the religion of Yahweh 
in Palestine. His grandson Jacoh led a number 
Hebrews into Eeypr at the time of a famine in 
Palestine. Qutstaving their welcome. this hand 
of Hebrews was enslaved by o later Phorach 
and mide ta work on hic huilding program. In 
due course a leader arowe among them named 
Moses, who was able to revive in the people a 
renewed belief in their ancestral God. Yahweh, 
tl, againd the persistent opposition of the 
Pharaeti, bed them out into the wilderness, where 
they remained for forty years: During this 
period Moses gave them the Law af Yaliweh, 
which, again after some opposition. he was able 
to make prevail as the Law of the whale people, 
Trained as warriors and held together lw their 
religion amd thelr Law, the people of Terarl werr 
led Iw Joshua into the land of Canaan (Pale 
line). whieh after a long time they finally 
sticcended iv subduing against the oppasition of 


SS 


the existing inhabitants. The kingdom was uni- 
fied under the rule of a warrior-king named 
David. who had heen chosen and anointed as 
king hy the prophet-priest Samuel (éa, 1000 
B.C.), 

The unified kingdom of Israel and Judah 
survived for only one generation after David. 
David's san Solomon tried to live like an Orien- 
tal inonarch on resources suitable fora minor 
kingdom, and he built the first temple at Jerusa- 
lem with the aid of the Phoenician monarch. 
with whom he bad an allianee. The cost was 
heavy. for he had to permit Israelites to work 
at forced labor for King Hiram of Mhoenicia. 
This bargain resulted ina rebellion on hie death: 
anid thereafter the kingdom was split, The larger 
and agriculturally better favored northern king: 
dam of Israel (or Ephraim) was in a politically 
precariows position, surrounded by stronger 
nations. The only recourse for Isracl was to 
enter into alliances with one or the other of 
them, necessitating the toleration or even ac 
erptance of the pods of the foreign princess who 
sat on the throne, This practice brought down 
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upon the kings of Israel the wrath of the priests 
and prophets, who claimed that Yahweh woes 
bering neglected, Tt is significant that in the 
priestly account nol one king of Jeracl did “that 
which was right in the sight of the Lord.” The 
eyster of alliances finally callapsrd with the rier 
of Assyria, which succeeded in defeating all the 
neighbors of Israel and in 720 ac. besieged 
and captured Samaria, the northern capital. 
Thereafter the people of the northern kingdom 
were scattered, and an alien people, not wor- 
shipers of Yahweh, were brought inte the coun- 
iry by the Assyrians to take their place. 
Judah meanwhile had to some degree main- 
tained its worship of Yahweh, and the tenmple 
at Jermaalem in Judah remained the center of 
the Helirew religion. Moreover, the country was 
poor and did not excite the cupidity of its neigh- 
hors to the same degree as Isracl. Thus it was 
permitted to survive by the Assyrians on condi- 
tion of paying tribute, and not until the Chal- 
dean Empire arose on the mins of Assyria did 
Judah have to submit to the yoke of the for- 
einer. The last few kings of Judah were set up 
hy the Babylonians as their puppets. But. under 
constant pressure from their priests to refuse 
obedience to their Batiylonian overlords, they 
soon fell inte disfavor and were deposed. Aso 
result of constant rebellions, the Babylonians 
finally decided to take the leaders of Jndah as 
captives into Babylon, They destroyed the term- 
ple and put an end to Hebrew independence 
(586 ac.) The exiles in Babylon, however, did 
not despair, They were held together by priests 
and prophets, and when the Persians at length 
put an end to Babylonian independence, the 
Hebrews, or Jews (as they may now be called), 
were allowed to return to Palestine and rebuild 
their temple. This condition of limited self- 
government under Persian auspices was midely 
shattered when Alexander the Great conquered 
the Near East. One of his successors tried 
forcilly to Hellenize the Jews. causing a revolt 
al the orthodox led by the family of the Macca- 
bees, The revelt succecding, the Jews again had 
period of independence until they were eon: 
quered by the Romans, who vreated the province 
of Judaea in 6 4.0. A later revolt in the seventh 
decade of the century led to the final destroe- 
tion of the temple and the scattering of the 


people, Until the twentieth century there was 
never again an independent state of Israel or 


Judah. 


RELIGIOUS ACHIEVEMENT OF THE HEBNEWS 


Monotheian The Hebrews are, of course. 
ctedited ahove all with the formulation of 
monotheism, the worship of one God; and this 
monotheism has been transmitted hath to Chris 
tianity and to Islam, so that it is the fandamen- 
tal religions belief of the West. But it ts not 
alwaya fecognized that they are also responsible 
for the precise definition of the nature of sin: 
and their thought upen the question of sin and 
cunishment has permeated Western thought as 
deeply as has the concept of monotheism itself. 
The evolution of Hebrew thought on these two 
subjects will therefore be treated in some detail 
in thie chapter. 

The Hebrews did not come all at once to 
their idea of a transcendent God ruling the uni- 
verse. In the period of the desert wanderings we 
find them given the commandment that they 
are to have no other gods besides Yahweh, but 
there is as vet no suggestion that ether gods do 
not exist. He is their special God, their protector 
and tock of defense, who will keep his promises 
to his chosen people: but as-yet nothing more. 
lt is only in relatively late times that the great 
prophets picture him as the God of the universe, 
with all peoples alike subjected to him. and the: 
sods of other peoples as nothing but idols of 
wood and stone. They were perhaps driven to 
this conclusion throweh their belief that God 
used foreigners to punish his own people, and 
thus must control these foreigners also. 

In early times aleo it is clear that the He- 
brews believed in a rather primitive anthropo- 
morphism, that Yahweh could walk the earth 
and talk to men, that he needed an earthly 
habitation. By the time of the end of the king- 
dom of Judah the priests were emphasizing that 
God could be weither seen nor heard by human 
beings, but that he was-a spirit, infinitely remote 
from man though caring for him like a father, 
dwelling in heaven and not on earth, Ultimately 
both these concepts—the unity and the spiritual 
nature of God—were fully accepted hy the Jews. 
and it wi in this form that the Hebrew ideas 
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about God were transmitted to subsequent ages. 

The supreme tonsequence ‘of the Helyrew 
ecaneept is in the field-of morality, Because God 
is a person, he can take part in bman affairs, 
eniding them. rewarding and punishing his chil- 
dren, thus upholding the moral order, 

The Hebrew God, being one, not a force 
of nature but a: transcendent being, separate 
from the world. could act ae ruler and pavernor, 
first of his chosen people and then of the whole 
world. He could issue a law which instructed 
the people in exactly what was required of 
them. could define disobedience to the law as 
ain, ond could take steps to see that he was 
obeyed. The law thie removed any doubt in the 
simmers mind as to what he was expected to do 
and what was forbidden him, while holding ont 
the hope that if he fulfilled these duties toward 


God, he would be prosperous and happy. We 


shall see in the next section how the Helrews 
were forced to modify this simple concept in the 
light of their aetual experience, 


Ethics and morality Hebrew monotheism: 
then, with jt» consequent belief that God re: 
warded and pumished men in accordance with 
their deeds, has heen of incaleulalile LT per teuyew 
in the religious and psychological history: of 
mankind. Nevertheless. the traditional Hehrew 
roncept of morality, enforced hy God in his 
capacity as judge, was not to be the last word 
of the Hebrew thinkers. Some of the prophets 
saw that the commands of the Law limited 
morality within a too rigid framework. When 
Micah spoke of the task of man as to “do jus 
tier, love merey, and walk humbly. with thy 
God,” he extended the boundaries of those prc 
tions favored by God to less circumscribed ar- 
livities, And Jeremiah had an inkling of the 
need for escape from the bondage of the Law 
when he made this promise iy the name af the 
Lord: “Behold 1 will make a new covenant with 
the house of Isracl | |, | Iwill put my law in 
their inward parts and in their hearts will | write 
Mead And they shall teach no non every man 
his neighbor and his. hrothers. saving, “Krow 
the Lord”; for they shall all know me from. the 
least to the ereatest of them," 


* Jeremiah 31 :3)-34, 


Divine eetivity in the world The third 
great development in Hebrew thought concerns 
the total activity of God in the world. In early 
times the whole concept of God expressed in 
Hebrew writings was ae protector of the Chil- 
dren of Israel. his chosen and peciliar people 
But if he was all-powerful, then he did not have 
lo fight with other nations; he would deliver 
ther inte the hands of Israel, What. then, did 
this deduction mean, from the point of view of 
other nations? Was he not their God also? 
Onew this problem is posed—and it did not arise 
30 long as Yahweh was only ane God RU aL 
many—the answer nntst follow. Rut it did arise 
when the logical consequences of his supreme 
Owe wire considered, HW lite Power were nol 
supreme, then he had to ight on behalf of Israel 
against the gods of their enemies. IF he was 
supreme, then he was their enemies’ protector 
too; or else they were left without io true God 
at all, which would be unjust, There was no way 
out-of the dilemma: the other nations must 
somehow fit inte the word order, It was all very 
well to denounce Asevria and Egypt, call their 
rods false pods, and prophesy destruction for 
them, But could any prophet with a sense of 
justice allaw such a one-sided airangement and 
“uy it was the work of a just God? 





A medievnl impression of Jonah Proving to Gad 
for deliverance jram the belly of the whale. Evi- 
dently the ilustrntnr’s knowledge aj zoology efi 
ronething to he desired! From a mangacript, 
Mseuito-Rudall wan rts, Weltchronik. ca /#ih, 
(COURTESY THE PERPONY MORGAN Linnany, Me. 
7H, folio 223) 
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The answer might he, and was, given in 
terms of Isracl’s mission, God wae using the 
joreign nations for purposes of his own, for the 
disciplining of Israel, He could have prevented 
the Assyrians from oppressing larmel, as he pre- 
vented them from taking Jerusalem in the time 
ot Hevekiah; or he could use them Ww punish 
[srael’s sin, as When the northern kingdom was 
deported. Fut to the more thought/ul among the 
prophets even this seemed rather a cavalier 
treatment of foreign nations. Were they rat 
judged and punished for their sins: or did only 
Israel's sins count? 

The question is no sooner posed in this 
manner than it must be answered in the only 
way possihle. If Yahweh were indeed the Cred 
if the whole earth, then all the peoples wore 
responsible to him equally, even if Tsrael had 
special tasks and special responsibilities as the 
only people of the earth to whom he bad) re- 
vealeal himself and hic Law, But the Assyrians 
were responsible when they broke the ordinary 
unteveoled natural law. and could be punished 
lor it, 

So we have the Book of Jonah, which tells 
how the prophet was sent to Nineveh to urge 
the Assyrians to repent, It is nothing short of 
astounding how daring this thought was that a 
prophet from the despised mation of Israel 
should gé up to the capital of the mightiest 
world empire at the height of its power and 
prophesy ite destruction (if it did not repent)- 
The writer shows that Jonnh was well aware of 
hie temerity. For at fret he did not dare to po. 
hut took a ship going in the opposite direction. 
Then the Lord sent a storm upon the ship and 
did not calm it until the sailore had cast Jonah 
into the sea; Here he was swallowed by a whale, 
and not released [rom the belly of the whale 
until he had repented and promised to fulfill his 
mission. So at last he went up lo Ninevel and 
preached, And, lo and behold, the Assyrians did 
repeni,.and the Lord spared them, 

But the story does not endl here. Jonah is 
angry heeause God has forgiven the Assyrians. 
thus making him a false prophet. So he sulks 
in the sun hy the gate of the city. A gound grows 
to protect him from the sun, and then, at Go's 
command, the gourd withers, showing him by 
this sien that God has everything in his power, 


and that Jonah himself would not survive 
against Geils will. The book ends with the stern 
rebuke, “Should T mot have compassion on 
Nineveh, that great city, in which ore more than 
a hundred and twenty thousand people whe 
know not their right hands from the left, and 
also many cattle?” Their ignorance saved them, 
for they had not been chosen and so had not 
known of God; when at last they were warned 
and heard, then God turned from his original 
purpose. 
It should not be thought from this emphasis 
on the Jagical thought of the Hebrews that there 
was anything cold of abstract about their reli- 
gion or their God. On the contrary, their whole 
thinking represented God as a person impossibly 
high above man, but recognizahly akin to him, 
anil with the feelings of man. It was thus possi- 
lle not only to worship God Lut to love him, and 
God loved man in return. To the Helirews man 
was ino coal cence the son of God, who must 
occasionally be corrected, but alwave with a 
fatherly hand. “Those | love | rebuke and 
chasten.” says the writer of the Proverbs. But 
the emphasis was not always on the chastening. 
“| taught Ephraim to walk. | took him in my 
arms , .. with human bonds 1 drew him, with 
cords of love, How shall [ give vou ip, Ephraim. 
how shall I tet you go, Israel? My heart turns 
within me. all my tenderness it kindled, I will 
nat perfoom my fierce anger, | will not tam 
about to destroy Ephraim, For 1 am Cod and 
not man. = 


Sin and punishment It has already been 
sugersted that later Hebrew thought was dis. 
turbed by the discrepancy hetween the promises 
made hy God to his people—seen by the He- 
brews as a special Covenant between God and 
his chosen people—and the experience of life on 
earth as they koew it, Uf they obeyed the Law 
they should have been rewarded. and if they 
ceased to dbevy it, then they should lave heen 
punished, But only rarely did this happen; and 
it was the apparent happiness of the ungodly, 
and the undoubted oceasional suffering of the 
manifestly rightesus, that may have persiaded 
the later Hebrews to adopt the idea of a future 
life where justice would be vindicated. 


* Hosea 11:3-8, 
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It does not seem that the Covenant itself was 
ever seriously questioned, But later thinkers real- 
ized that it could not comprise the whole duty 
of man. nor could the simple theory of rewards 
and punishments on earth sulfice, More thought 
wae needed on this central problem of the rela- 
tionship between God and man, and much of the 
profoundest thought of mankind went into the 
effort to onderstand it, This thought, embodied 
in the Old Testament, became part of the im- 
perishable heritage of Western man: 

God had created man. not as a slave of God. 
hut in the image of Ged. He had tnade man only 
O little lower than the Elohim fone of the He 
brew words for God. hut sometimes translated 
hy the ftimorous, who do not appreciate the 
grandeur of the Hebrew aspiration, os “an- 
gels”) ¢ he was God's special favorite among all 
living creatures, a child of Ged. And God was 
for man a Rock of Defense. If this were so. and 
fod was_all-just, ali-righteous, and all-powerful, 
demanding equal tightemisness From man, how 
could lie sometimes seem not to care, and de- 
liver man over to destructive forces of nature 
or to his earthly enemies? Was this the protec: 
tiin te which he was entitled by the Covenant? 

The atewer varied in different stages of 
Hebrew civilization, and according to whether 
the fate of the Hebrew people or the individial 
man was heing considered. But both problems 
were thoroughly explored. 

The most prevalent early view, the one ex- 
pounded liv the priestly writers when they con- 
sidered the history af the peaple of Inracl, was 
that in fact the people had not obeyed the Law 
ond were rightly punished. The individual kings 
were also punished for leading Isracl into sin. 

According to the priestly tradition; then. the 
site of the people of Isracl and Judah were 
reeponsible for the destruction of these inde 
pendent kingdoms: bot Judah. because it woe 
the home of David. to whom God had mare 
sperial promisre, would not be destroved for- 
ever, hecause of God's mercy and because of his 
oath to David. God therefore was able to act 
unilaterally on behalf of his people out of his 
merry, though the people had wot in fact de- 
served it. The people sinned and deserved 
punishment: God sometimes spared and some- 
times condemned them, 


The great prophets, deeper thinkers than 
the priests, gradually moved away from the 
strict tradition of the Law as comprising the 
sum total of human duties, and would not ac- 
cept the traditional answer, Some of them came 
fo the thought that the sufferings of the people 
were not the result of sin, but a preparation, a 
testing, for an even higher destiny. At the time 
of the fall of Jerusalem to Babylon, and during 
the Exile, this thought alone seemed to fit the 
circumstances. It was not only beeause of God's 
merev that the remnant was saved; jt waa be- 
cause God had need of them, Not all of them, 
hut these whe had continued te worship him in 
spite of all their disasters, Instead of the idea 
of suffering as the due recompense of sin was 
developed the concept of suffering as a disci- 
pline, a purification by fire. so that those 
who survived were fitted for this great des- 
tiny. And so ultimately, fully in accord with 
this thought, followed the idea of a messiah 
who should redeem the world, sometimes con- 
ceived of as an earthly king who would inaugu- 
fate the rule of righteousness on earth, and 
sometimes as a suffering servant, “the man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief,” who would 
take upon himself the sorrows of the world, In 
both cases the mission of the whole Hebrew 
people was seer as preparing themselves to be 
ready to receive the Messiah, forming an elect 
body of righteous men to leaven the great 
masses of wicked humanity in the new age. 

It did not, however, need a prophet to give 
the answer to the other parallel problem. the 
sufferings of the individual, To the logical mind, 
if the man who keeps the Law suffers, there 
mittst lie some reason, Conversely, if the man 
whe fails to keep the Law is not punished, why 
not? Here there are more possibilities, and the 
Hebrews explored all hut one—the possibility of 
4 future life of rewards and punishments—very 
thoroughly. This last possibility, indeed, was 
thandoned as son 22 iL was suggested hy all 
the thinkers included in the canonical books of 
the Old Testament. Moreover, even when it was 
acoepted by some Jews, it did not attain the dip- 
nity of a revelation, and was «till pot accepted 
by the priestly party at the time of Christ. 

We see a suggestion of the problem very 
early; and already in the Law there is a typ- 
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ically primitive answer, The sins of the fathers 
are visited upon the children. an answer corn 
fully rejected by the prophets Ezekiel and Jere- 
miah: “The fathers have eaten sour grapes, 
and the children’s teeth are set on edge” [I is 
posed frequently in the Psalme: “Why do the 
ungodly flourish like a green bay tree?” Look 
to the end of their life. suggests one answer. 
Their good fortune will change. But manifestly 
this i not always true. The fullest answer 1 
offered by the book of Joh, which ts entirely 
devoted ta the problem. Job is presented a= 4 
righteous man, afflicted withow! any known 
reason: His friends carry on an extensive dia- 
logue with him, trying to persuade him to atimit 
that hie hos sinned. but in vain: Finally Joh 
uppeala to God himself to give him an answer, 
hut the only answer he receives is that man 
cannot understand the ways of God, This, in- 
deed, is the final answer of the ancient Hebrews. 
It is hevond the capacity of man to fathom the 
wisdom of God, and it is porposeless to question 
hie judgments. He must, like the Psalmist, rely 
on faith in Gad’s justice, and seek the only 
answer in the sanctuary of God. 


The canonization of the Law Tt should be 
emphasized that the hulk of Hebrew thought on 
the relationship between man and God was 
achieved by prophets and independent thinkers 
rather than hy the priests. But in the last days 
of the kingdom of Judah a hook of the Law was 
“found” in the temple and became the basis of 
a thoroughgoing religious reform carried out by 
King Josiah and the priests. This hook ts almost 
cerlainly the one called Deuteronomy, andl from 
it we can see that as yet there has been no great 
chonge in the concept of sin and punishment 
held in earlier times, no emphasie on righteous 
ness heyond the dictates of the Law. Gorl will 
prosper the people if they keep his Low. “Ii 
vou will but heed the commands that Tam giv- 
ing vou today, to love the Lord your God, and 
serve him with all your mind and heart, he will 
give you rain for your land in duc season .. . 
and he will produce grass in your fields for your 
cattle, and you will eat your AILS This ix the 
tone of the whole book, as was indeed to he 


———— 


' Deuteronomy 117 :13-15, 


expected in # religious reform carried out by 
the aid of the priesthood, The emphasis was on 
the tribulations that had come upon the people 
because they had not kept the Law, and the 
miuterial rewards thar would be their lot if they 
returned to it. 

A short time afterward the kingdom was 
conquered by the Chaldeans, and some of the 
leading Jews were taken captive and brought 
to Babvlon. There. in spite of leaders who laid 
little emphasis on the Law, they were held to- 
eether as a people hy the Law. and on. their 
return to Palestine under Persian auspices il 
was the priests who supervised the return and 
rebuilt the temple, As can be clearly seen, espe- 
cially from the apocryphal book called Ecclest- 
asticns. or the Wisdor: of Sirach, the Law had 
hecome the cement binding together beth the 
Hebrew religion and the Jewish nation. The 
Law in its now definitive form was anfiicient for 
all human purposes. The Torah or Pentateuch 
(the first five books of the Old Testament) was 
canonized as the revealed ward of God. It was 
not earthly but divine: and It was unchangeable. 
it remained for Jesus Christ and his followers 
to return the emphasis to the spirit of the Law, 
as suggested by Jeremiah, and allow scope for 
hiiman ethics bevond it. 


The influence and importance of the He- 
brew religion The importance of the whole 
Hebrew religion to the world is incalculable. 
Qnee the problems of man’s relationship with 
God and the resultant ethirs had been wrestled 
with and certain conclusions reached. the world 
would never be the same again. One may deny 
the original premises* and ask for the evidence 
for the existence of any God at all; one may 
swy that the Hebrews projected their own high- 
est aspirations into their imagination of a su- 
preme niler of the universe. But one cannot 
deny the aspirations nor that the oonelusioris. 
as far ae they go, follow from the premises, Not 
only did Christianity. the predominant religion 
in the West, hase itself upon Hebrew thinking, 
but Islan aleo adopted the idea of the single 
transcondent God and much of Hebrew social 


*The author of Ecclesiastes, = canonical 
book, even presents thie point of view himself! 
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thought, The teachings of the Old Testament 
became the standard of conduct and even pro- 
vided some of the law for the Protestant re- 
formers in the sixteenth century, especially for 
those who followed the teachings of Calvin, And 
the Jews themeelves have preserved their herit- 
age and their belief in the Promised Land even 
thirty centuries after the death of Moses, and 
over nineteen hundred years after they ceased 
lo exist a3 a separate nation. But more impor- 
tant than all this may have been their belief thot 
man is answerable to God for his deeds on earth. 
that there is a divine sanction over man’s activ- 
itv. Whether we forget this, or beliewe with 
Aretotle that man cannot he happy unless he fs 
good and that, since man must seek for happi- 
hess, no divine sanction ts necessary, we cannot 
deny that the concept has profoundly influenced 
all subsequent civilization, Few men in the West 
have not at some time in their lives been forced 
to consider the possibility of its truth. 
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* FOUR 





The Heritage of Greek Civilization 





° The Aegean civilization 


One important civilization. contemporary 
with ancient Eeypt and Mesopotamia. has not 
hitherto been mentioned. As early as 2000 pyc, 
a maritime civilization had been founded on the 
island of Crete. Ae we have seen, the Eeyptians 
lerided to be self-sufficient, and did not care to 
venture heyond the borders of their conntry in 
early limes. This loft open possibilities for any 
mniterprising people who wished to do so to bring 
foreign products to Egypt. accepting Egyptian 
goods in exchange. For almost two millennium 
the Cretans provided this service for the Egyp- 
fans; and in the process colorized many islinds 
of the Aegean Sea and a few important centers 
on the mainland. Almost all our knowledge of 
this Aegean civilization comes from archacology, 
Only within the last few years has the riddle 
of the Cretan language yielded to investigation. 
Even now the Cretan script of earlier times has 
not heen fully deciphered, thouch now that the 
key has been found hy deciphering a Jater 
mainland version of the script, it seems certain 
that in due course it will be deciphered, 

Even the history of the island civilization ts 
Hot yet Tully agreed upon. Tt seems probable 
that the Cretans first hrought some of the hene- 
fits of civilization to the native peoples of 
Greeee. Then. somewhere in the second mil- 
lenninm me. much of Greece was communrred by 
a people called the Achneans, who presumally 
maved into Greece from the north, perhaps from 
Central Enrope, Theee Achaeans learned from 
the Cretans, They atso gave better attention to 
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their military forces, centered ‘in particular 
around the city of Mycenae, of which Agamem- 
non was king In the time of the Trojan War. 
Somewhere areund 1400 we, the Achaeane at- 
tatked Crete and conquered it, perhaps because 
the Cretune had allowed themselves to become 
unwarlike in the course of their always sucees= 
ful trading. They ruled Crete for the next two 
hundred years until they, in turn, were over: 
whelmed by o new wave of harbarians, These 
were the Dlorians, who had already penetrated 
inte southern Greece and settled there. The suc- 
cess of the Dorian expedition to Crete marked 
the end of Cretan (Minoan) civilization, which 
never recovered from this final blow. 

Such knowledge a we have of Cretan eivili- 
zation is, for the mest part, derived from the 
remaing of Cretan art and architecture. though 
there are also helpful references in later Greek 
writings and in seme contemporary Egyptian 
(documents and inscriptions, We therefore know 
about seh things as the Cretan love of sports 
and life in the open air. We know alse af their 
taste for luxury, and something about their 
home life, There is also enough information 
available for us to be able to <ay with some 
vonhidence that the Cretans should be regarded 
a8 precursors of the Greeks rather than as 
legatees of the Egyptians, in spite of the fact 
that there is a visible Egyptian influence in some 
of the Cretan works of art. There can be little 
doubt that the Cretan prepared the way for the 
later civilization of Greece hy giving the Aegean 
world its first acquaintance with foreign civili- 
zation hy way of maritime trade. When their 
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ccript is finally deciphered and the extensive 
written material read. it will be easier to assign 
therm their true place in the history of vivill- 
ation. 


* The Homeric Age in Greece 


From the middle of the second millennium, 
as has been said, barbarians began to penetrate 
into Greece fram the north, Apart from the 
Achaeons, the leading proups were the Tonians 
(whe may have been in Greeee even before the 
Achacans}. the Avolians, and the last group of 
iivaders, the Dorians. The Dorians used iron. 
and this may in part account for their easy 
conquest of the bronzewsing Achaeans and 
Cretans, since bronze was an expensive metal 


and its use was necessarily confined to a-small 
group of warriors, Much of the history of 
Greece from the beginning af these conquests is 


obscure, Hluminated only by the Homeric epics, 


the Iliad and the Odyssey, These poems, still 
considered by many to be the greatest works of 
Weetern literature, are surrounded ly mysterie 
which will probably never be solved. It is not 
known whe wrote them, when they were written, 
whether they were both written by the same 
poet, or whether they are not merely traditional 
joems edited by a man whom later ages have 
called Homer, 

These problems need not conecrn us here. . 
All that meeds to be said is that these epics 
purport to tell the history of a part of the war 
hetween a group of allies from the mainland of 
Greeve and the city of Troy (the /liad), and 
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Reproduetion of @ fragment of a@ wall freseo from Hagia Triafa in Creda hie: famous 
fresco, showing « cat hunting a pheasant. is the eiliest of the frescoes shown in this 
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lie atorv of the wanderings of Odysseue after 
i fall of Trov. It is probable that the /Miad 
vid the Odyssey took their final shape about 
mM we. The conditions described by Homer 
aretherefore likely to have been similar to those 
prevailing in the carly part of the first millen- 
nium #c.. when the invaders were settling in 
Greece. Society was aristocratic, but the free- 
men oliwiowly were allowed their say in the 
counell ond assemblies; the kings and chiefs 
held their position by heredity. but they were 
far from aleolute, There is no trace whatever of 
anything resembling the divine monarchy of 
Egypt. Agamemnon, leader of the Trojan expe 
dition, holds same special prerogatives by virtue 
of his position. and, though be is a lesser war- 
rior than Achilles, he is nevertheless strong 
rnough to force Achilles to give up his captive 
slave-girl after the god Apollo has forced him 
to give up his own prize. Yet Agamemnon can 
use no sanctions against Achilles when the latter 
refiises to fight any longer in the war, For the 
rest, it is clear that Greeee was nol yel over 
populated; and there are numerous descriptions 
of feasts which would have been unthinkable in 
a later age. when Greece was too poor to sup- 
port her population save on the most meager of 
diets, The chieftains themselves knew how to 
plow and did not regard agriculture as menial 
work: indeed, farming and sheepherding were 
clearly the main occupations of the era, It 
would seem also that the Greeks were not vet 
skilled in the making of industrial products, and 
the chief method of distribution of surplus 
goods was barter, 

Not long after the Homeric Age and per- 
haps even during the lifetime of the poet. all 
the peoples of Greece, with a few notable ex- 
ceptions, took part in a considerable movement 
af colonization, The movement was probably 
the result of land hunger and pressure of popu- 
lation on the scant resources of the country. 
The Greek colonies, unlike those of earlier 
peoples such as the Phoenicians, were not 
mainly for the purposes of trade, They were 
rather settlements of citizens, who were ex 
pocted to make permanent homes for themselves 
in theit adopted countries. The mother state 
usually organized the colonizing expeditions. 
and gave them ite Messing, In return the 


colonists, it wae hoped, would eventually pro- 
duce a surplus of agricultural products which 
could he exchanged for the goods of the mother 
country. No jurisdiction over these colonies was 
asserted by the mother country, The colonies 
were free to set up their own form of govern- 
ment, It wos regarded as an offense ogainst 
common deceney lo wage war against the 
mother country. Bul if the colonies did turn 
against her. the latter could do nothing to pre- 
vent it, In later times several important colonies 
did in fact side against their founders in a 
eoneral war. 

In the course of two or three centuries 
rolonies were founded an the borders of the 
Black Sea, in the coastal areas of Africa border- 
ing on Egypt, and as far away from the home- 
land as eastern Spain; in addition, the coastal 
areas of Asia Minor and much of southern Italy 
were largely peopled hy Greeks. Tt was not un- 
usual for such colonies to be more powerful and 
prosperous than the often emall city-states from 
which they had sprung. 


* The Greek city-states 


THE POLIS—CHARACTERISTIC GREEK 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL UNIT 


The very word “political,” used in the 
heading above, comes from the Greek ward 
polis. the characteristic Greek unt of govern: 
ment, If the achievements of Greek culture are 
to he understood, it i# necessary to consider 
briefly what this anil consisted of, and how it 
may he said to haye favored the special develop- 
ment of man as a political being. Historically, 
the polis probably derives from the period af 
the invasions, when o-strong point was necessary 
to hold off marauding enemies, This strong 
point was the acropolis. and around i) were the 
cultivated fields and the centers af trading 
necessary to keep the fortress supplied. The 
developed polis included not only the central 
strong point, the tnelens of the city, but all the 
territory around until the boundaries of the 
neighboring polis were reached, Thirs the polis 
i¢ a city-state in the trae sense of the word, # 
city plus its environment, over which the gov- 
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Reproductions of two infaid daggers from Mycenae. This mainland center wes 
especially noted for the fine bronze weapons it produced, (countray THE 
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ernment of the city exercised jurisdiction, The 
militury leaders in early times necessarily ad- 
ministered the government, but when the inva- 
sions ceased to present such a pressing problem, 
the peaceful farmers and traders taturally 
expected to be consulted and perhaps to take 
some respontible part in the government. Each 
polis, however, had its own interests and liked 
fo exercise [ts own 2elf-govermment, Another 
polis might he alwerhed in war, and no: doubt 
it early times many hindding poleis: (plural of 
polis) were incorporated into. the territory of 
larger neighbors; but such mergers could. as a 
rile. be accomplished only by war. Each palls 
etrove fiercely fo maintain its complete inde- 
pendence and autonomy, and all the citizenry 
were prepared to defend their polis at a mo- 
ments notice against any attempted encroach: 
ment. | 

The number of citizens in a polis naturally 
varied aceording te its size, In the smaller polis 
doubtless everyone knew everyone else, and in 
aernen this was always the ideal, The polis was 
tl leat as much an enlarged family as it was 
an official governmental unit, Aristotle once tre 
marked that a man who could live without » 
polis “must he ether a beast or a god,” that is, 
he must be either sulhuman or superhuman. In 
his view it was the ideal field of development 
for man. Man is a creature, he says elsewhere, 
“whos nature it is to live in aw polia” It rave 
him a sense of lelonging and a secure status. If 
he emigrated to another polis he would be ac: 


corded only the #atus of a mefic, or resident 
alien. He did not possess full political rights 
since he could not be expected to know enough 
of the sims and ideals of his new polis to par 
ticipate effectively in its politics] life. 


THE LEADIAG CITIES—ATHENS AND SPARTA 


A study invextremes In the study of Greek 
political life—a study which has heen consid- 
ered. worth while for only about a century, in 
contradistinction to the study of the Roman 
Republie, which, even in the Middle Ages, 
has never failed to find interested «cholars—it 
is fascinating to observe how extreme the two 
lemling cities are ae examples of a patticular 
kind af society, Sparta was the perfect type of 
what the philseapher Henri Bergson called the 
“closed society.” whereas Athens was the almost 
petieet type of the “open society.” Athens was 
ruined by her demotratic excesses, her too ex- 
treme freedom, whereas Sparta hecame a classic 
case Of arrested development, all her forms so 
rigid that there was ne posibitity of a peaceful 
evolution in a necessarily changing world, The 
student aan therefore study these two societies 
with profit mot only for their inherent interest, 
hut for the lessons they have to teach of the 
danger of excess—a danger which the Greeks 
themeclves fully appreciated. The leading ideal 
of Greek thinkers was ‘oplirosyne, or modera- 
tion; but from all that we can diseover frorr 
their history, they may have continued tw seek 
but did not find it, 
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Chronological Chart 


Early Bronee Age in Crete before 3000 8.c. 
Minoan civilizations in Crete 300-1400 
Micensean civilization on mainland before 1600 
Conquest of Crete by Achacans (7) ca, 1400 
Conquest of Crete by Dorians on. 120 
Fall of Troy to Achaecans and others ca. 1184 
Dorian invasions 1200+-]000 
Settlements In Asia Minor ( Acolians, lonians, Dorians) 100-OmM) 
Homeric porma on. B50) 
Hesiod ca. TOO 
Greek colonization of Sicily and southern Italy 760-700 
Great age of Miletus 750-550 
First Messenian War (firet enslavement ot 

Messentans: by Spartans} 736-716 
Rule cf Areopague and archons in Athens em. 683 
Second Messenian War 650-630 
Draconian Code (Athens) 621 
“Lycurgan” reforms in Sparta 610? 
Solonian reforms (Athens) 504 
Regime of Pisistratue 561-527 
Constitution of Cleisthenes 508 
First Persian invasion—Battle of Marathon $i) 
Second Persian invasion—Salamis and Plater 480-479 
Organization of Confederation of Delos 477 
Ascendancy of Pericles i579 
Treasury of the Confederation removed to Athens 454 
Peloponnesian War 43144 
Knights of Aristophanes—Ascendancy of Cleon 425 
Athenian expedition to Syracuse 415-415 
Battle of Aegospotami—Defeat of Athenians wa 
Spartan hegemony of Greece 44-371 
Regime of Thirty and Ten “tyrants” (Athens! 404-103 
Restoration of the democracy HS 
Trial and execution of Socratrs 399 
Battle of Leuctra—Detfeat of Spartans by Thebans ail 
Hegemony af Thebes 371-362 
Philip 1 becomes king of Macedon (Micedonia| 359 
Battle of Chaecronea 338 
Congress of Corinth and foundation of Hellenic League a. ri 
Heign of Alexander 336-323 
Ptolemy t Soler seizes Egypt a7] 
Civil War between the generals o22-50) 
Selewcne 1 founder of Seleucid dynasty in Asia S05-280 
Rattle of [psus—Final division of Alexander's kingdom $01 
Foundation of Museum of Alexandria 2B 
Eumenes 1 founds independent kingdom of Pergamuom 263 
Attalus tu of Pergamum bequeaths kingdom to Rome 133 
Syria made a Roman provinee by Pompey 64 


Cleopatra (vit) on Egyptian throne 51 


SCO), ee. 
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Political and social development of Sparta 
Lest we fe astonished that the Spartans should 
have developed o society and institutions that 
eeom to demand so much of human nature and 
go 50 contrary to what we think of a natural 
human impulses and inetinets, it should be ex- 
plained af once that there were sound historical 
reasons for the development of a militarized 
state. The Spartan nobles, evidently hungry for 
land, committed an aggression upon their neigh- 
hors, the equally Dorian Messenians. After win 
ning the First Mestenian War and imposing 
severe terms on their enemies, the Spartans soon 
hail to defend themselves against an attempt lv 
the Messenians to recover their position. During 
thie war the Spartan homeland was in very 
pave danger, and only a providential death of 
the general of the leading ally of the Messenians 
saved the Spartans from conquest. Recovering 
From their early defeats, they succeeded once 
more in conquering Messenia. Then. instead of 
heing content with territorial changes of 
minor nature. they decided to enslave the whole 
Messenitan population, This meant that the Spar- 
tins were now jn the aerry position of having 
to keep down a considerable population, porsihly 
one outrumbering their own, and forcing them 
to work for their new masters, And these people 
were ool alien horharions bat Dorian Grerks. 
In every respect the equal of their masters save 
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that they had been defeated in hattle, Thus, the 
Spartans, in order to force their victims, who 
were called Aelots, or state slaves, to work, had 
themselves to be prepared constantly ta put 
down a revolt; and such revolts were not um- 


common, although conditions: in the country 


prevented easy coordination between the acat- 
tered helots. 

Although nothing is known for certain of 
the famous lawgiver of Sparta who has paserd 
down to history as Lycurgus, and we know 
neither if'nor when he lived, the laws are an- 
thentic enough, They probably considerably 
artedate the Messenian Wars, since long hefare 
these culminating wars the Dorians of Laconia 
(whose chief city was Sparta) had had to fight 
hard to conquer their territory, and the system 
af state slavery had already heen established, 
Now, however, it was more thoroughly eVstemmn- 
tind, und the Spartan constitution in effect in 
he Afth century tc. 4as already in operation 
by the end of the seventh century. 

There were three classes of people in Sparta 
at this time, the free-born, who were called 
Spartiates, the periovei, and the helots. The 
perioved were not Spartan citizens; they could 
not become professional soldiers por inlermarry 
with Spartans; they posseseed no political rights, 
Their task was to handle all the eeonomie affairs 
af the Spurtins, especially dealings with for- 
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eoners. ‘ret ims. Im case af will, they could 
serve with the Spartan infantry, The helots, as 
Mite property of the state, possesee| eertam ele 
mentary rights. Thev coulil not he fiat fo death 
anve hv the authori. of the «tate, and they 
poses) a certain amount of personal Drenden 
ve lone as they farmed well and provided their 
particular master with enough for bis airlist- 
enee. Ln limes of. grave danger they could serve 
in the Spartan army, though they were naturally 
revarded a untrustworthy. It was, however, 
pores i fale io earn their freedom from helotry hy 
auch sea, The belot, therefore. was in & sense 
lent by the Spwrtan state to the [ree cilizens ae 
ft wove of permanent labarr, relieving them 
from rornial work ond leaving them free for a 
totally military life. 

The professional military class devoted iteell 
lo nothing but war and preparations for wat. 
This class was rigidly selected Children who 
were weok and puny at birth were simply 
ex, pncesiary| to die, Education for bovs consisted of 
all forms of athletics, military instruction, and 


physical exercise, Bove were made to go bare- 
foot and ilbelad in winter, to sleep without! 
coverings, and to prepare all their own meols. 
Girls fit to be mothers of Spartans had to under: 
go similar regime of athletics. and games, and 
were taught courage, endurance, and patriotism, 
Rove lived at home with their mothers tll they 
were seven years old. Then they went into mili- 
lary iranning in eroups under the charge al 
older hove, and lived in barracks. At the age 
af teenity marine wile compulsory, but thie 
hushand continued to live in barracks, and 
could visit his wife only on rare occasions. Ac- 
cording to Plutarch, it was hoped tha! this 
comtinence would serve to procreale more 
healthy children, and in-any case it would pro 
tect the Spartiate from a possible weakening 
mumed by contact with heme comforts, From 
the labor of hie helots each adult hail to supply 
his-shave af the food eaten al the public mess. 
if a Spartiate for any reason could not supply 
his share, he lost status and became an inferior 
citizen. with reduced political and social rights. 





The temple of Posetion at Pacstum, one of the Greck colonies in ftaly, fn spite of bring 
lorated in fialy. thia temple ix older Hoan the Parthenon, and is the best-preseroed Greek 
temple ie the world, These Greek colonies were conquered by the Romans and absorbed 
intu the Confederation of Italy at the close of the wars mith Pyrrhas. (Horo Wi Mos, 
JOSEPH E. WISAN | 


To prevent contamination with foreign ideas 
and yieople, aliens were rarely admitted to the 
city; and these who recelved permits were 
periodically expelled, To prevent the accumula. 
tien of wealth the Spartans maintained a heavy 
iron curtency which was aot exchangeable any- 
where else, 

This logical “Lyeurgan” svetem fulfilled its 
purpose. The helots were kept under control for 
more than two hundred years, ond Sparta pos 
sessed an army which wus able to play a noble 
part in defeating the Persians, [te heavy in 
fantry was unbeaten by any Greek city in battle 
until the rise of Thelws in the fourth century. 
und was the most highly disciplined and effi. 
cient body al troop) in Greece, However, it 
should he understood that the main purpose af 
this army was internal control, and not foreign 
imperialist adventures, Spartan heroism, low- 
Mitr, was proverbual, and undoubtedly real. The 
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Tico views of a Spartan kylix (terra. 
cora), The painted tuterior depices 
the apotheosis of Heracles, This 
piece shows thar by 580 BC. the 
date of the keylix, the Spartans were 
still able to produce works of crafts: 
mimship comparcile ro thar of 
the other Greeks. (COUNTISY THE 
METROVOLITAS MISEDM OF aT) 


social sanctions ensured it, for no Spartan dared 
go hone in disgrace; he dared not even leave 
the battlefield to take news home, 

The other Greeks, with their high ideal of 
civic virtue and ditv, recognized that on this 
acore the Spartans were their superior. Civic 
duty was accepted freely by the Spartans as a 
requirement that the polis might reasonably 
impose on its eiticens. Ohedience to the laws of 
the city was as binding an obligation for the 
citizen as obedience to divine laws was obliga- 
tory for the individual. The other Greeks did 
not think the Spartans lived under a tyranny, 
hut under a regine chosen for them liy Lyesr- 
fis and weeepted by them, The Athenian would 
not have aceepted such laws for a moment, nor 
Would he have put up with the Spartan food and 
Irogality, which were the object of frequent 
jrsts among citizens of other states, frugal as 
they were themselves by our standards: 
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It was the privilege of the Spartans to 
choose their laws and ta obey them: and a all 
appearances they did obey them. We do not 
bear of Spartans leaving their city to enjov the 
delights of Athens of Corinth until after the 
Spartan victory in the Peloponnesian War (404 
nC). 0t was perhape the heroic nature of their 
extreme and narrow ideal and the heroic was 
in which they lived wp to it that excited the 
admiration of their neighbors; whereas the 
philosophers odmired the way they used their 
laws to form character and the logical nature 
of the laws themselves, The vulgarity, boasting. 
and propaganda of modern fascist states distin- 
enish them effectively from Sparta. It was the 
~pattan s pride that he was a man of few words; 
and the word “laconic” has passed into our 
language. And o “Spartan” regime means, not 
an imperialist, fascist, communist, or oligarchic 
state, hut @ regime of simplicity and abstinence 

4thens—Political evolution As soon a9 we 
rome to study Athens we are al once mode 
aware of a marked difference between the two 





peoples. The Athenians themselves, of course, 
were fully aware of it, and on the whole they 
tended to attribute it to the fact that they were 
Tonians while the Spartans were Dortans. The 
Athenions were experimental; they were willing 
to tuke « chance that change might mean in 
provement; and their mling classes at a crucial 
moment in Athenian history did not fight to 
stave off change and maintain their privileged 
position, but preferred to allow the political 
forms of their state to evolve. Once this initial 
step had been taken they may well have been 
worry, since the Athenians went forward to the 
moet complete democracy the world has yet 
seen, In the process the aristocrats lost all their 
privileges and had ta eubmit to rule by the 
majority, which did not mean themselves. Tt is 
worth devoting some attention to this process, 
since it tells us much about the Athenian people 
and why to this day we remember their civili- 
gation as one of the greatest in world history. 
The land of Attica, which comprised the 
polis of Athens, was not a territory rich in 
resources, Yet it was large in comparison with 


This mode! of the Agora shows Athens in the second century 4A). rather than in the 
period corered by the text 
bry ihe weoltly Hellenistic mondtrcha : heeeerer, 


Of fhe favour al the Agora. Afthauweh the 


Vanvy changes were mode during the period of damination 


fe madel will serpe fo give some ined 


hoifdings of the Alth eentury A. were [es 


summiuons and costly aud the arrangement wos feas orderly, the afyle of architertere wos 


haat greatly eiferen, ifOURTERY AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATITENS | 
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most of the Greek city-states, and Athens hod 
tokem but litth share in the great colonizing 
movement of the cichth and seventh centuries. 
But the Athenians were trying to grow wheat 
an) be self-sufficient on land that was for the 
most part totally unsuited for it. The result was 
that the peasants who made up the tutk of the 
population by the middle of the seventh century 
were having a jeréat deal of iliffeulty in mokine 
a living, Moreover, the majority probably did 
nol own their own larval andl hal lo erpopaly it 
conmsicderalle prapartion of their crop to their 
landlords whe ales controlled the effective 
machinery of the state, The result was that thev 
iell into debt, borrowed money for their new 
crops, and ultimately had no security to offer 
but ther own persons. They were then sold into 
slavery abroad, This'state of affairs caused the 
agitation that might have been expected, and 
there were no doubt murders and murh ravag- 
ing of property: Tt should he added that the 


= 
Say 


are— ie. 





Euch of these three amphorac is from a different century, Theoone on the lett is 
the seventh centjary ALC... and is a prodaect of interior rechnique: of 
decoration still shows aome Oriental influence. The conte 
of Piststrates when Athens wets Wittig fiard againat severe COMpPeCirinn LA ie 
market. The anphora on the righ is fram the age of Pericles when 
and prosperoud and these amphorae were offen used jor the 
irnafencss of thas Onn por. LLoOUiTESsSy THE METHOPOLIMAN WVESEUM OF 


landowners weed wheat, which was readily 
stlable everywhere, a payment for their indus 
trial imports, in spite of the fact that there was 
tow litth wheat al home to fill the needs of the 
people, even with foir distribution, So the peas- 
ants, whe produced the wheat, went hungry. 
Probably becouse trade was seriously al- 
fected by the disturbances, the peasants found 
on ally in the traders, who pul pressure upon 
the landowners for reforma..The first effort at 
reform was merely to produce a code of law so 
that the peasants could be properly tried before 
being punished (constitution of Draco, 621 
6c), But in the early part of the sixth century 
the aristecrats at last agreed to allow one of the 
wise men of Greece, Solon, to try his hand at a 
political and economic reform, which he wae 
peculiarly well fitted to do since he had both 
landowning and trading interests, Solon realized 
that the basie difficulty in Athens was the on- 
cuitahility of ite main crop and the lack of 
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Farewell scene from a gravestone, Note the way 
in whick the artist Aas tried fo emphasize the 
romnmon grief af the family, a theme certainly 
widerempheasized in Greek literature. (COURTESY 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART) 


industry in the city. To solve this twofold prob- 
lem he forbade the export of wheat, encouraged 
the growing of vines and olives instead of 
Wheat, and invited skilled artisans into Athens 
with the promise of full citizenehip, Thus it 
would become possible for digposseseed peasants 
to make an alternative living in the city. It 
meant alse that Athens thereafter would be de- 
prem clerut pon imports af grain Lo make up the 
deficiency in production, and that therefore, like 
some modern economies, she would have to 
export manufactured goods to pay for them, 
Solon also inaugurated a far-reaching reform of 
the law courts and instituted an assembly and 
council made up of propertied classes, but with 
for wider representation than the old exclusive 
iristocratic council of the Areopagus. 

Solon’s reforms were evidently too drastic 
to be carried out without some deyree of com- 


pulsion. This was supplied by an enlightened 
autocrat named Pisistratus, who managed to 
rile Athens by political manipulation for up- 
ward of thirty years and nevertheless die peace- 
fully in his bed, By the time of his death most 
of the economic problems had been solved; the 
most recalcitrant of the aristocrats were in exile 
in Sparta; Athens was a leading exporter of 
pottery and specialized agricultural products; 
and she was the possessor of a fine navy. She 
was now ready for a further dose of democracy. 

The occasion for political reform was pro- 
vided by the autocratic behavior of Hippias, son 
of Pisistratus, who never recognized that his 
father had been able to role only because his 
rule was accepted by the majority of the citi- 
zens. During the regime of Pisistratus the aristo- 
eratic exiles could expect to find little support 
in Athens. But when Hippias began to behave 
like a real tyrant the aristocrats saw their oppor- 
tunity. Led by Cleisthenes, they invaded Athens 
with the help of a Spartan army; but once they 
had won a military victory the aristocrats fell 
out arnong themselves, Faced with this situation, 
Cleisthenes suddenly decided to join the demo- 
cratic forces, who accepted him as their leader 
and instructed him to draw up a new democratic 
constitution. He fulfilled his mandate Joyally. 
Ry a piece of ckilled gerrymandering, he pre- 
vented the rise of another dictator like Pisistra- 
ius while giving the Athenians their first real 
democracy, 

The pivot of the Athenian constitution was 
the Assembly of all male citizens, without prop- 
erty qualification, which had to be called into 
cession at lenst ten times a year and was abso- 
jutely sovereign except for certain safeguards 
which need not be entered into here, In addition 
to the Assembly, which deciaed on all inportant 
questions, a Council of 500 was. elected, soon 
afterward if not in the time of Cleisthenes, by 
lot from a list of eligihle citheens who liad not 
sat in the Couneil in at least the ten previous 
years, This Council, divided into committees of 
50, each the chief committee for a tenth of the 
year, acted aw the executive of the state, looking 
after all the details of administration, Later 
there was instituted « board of 10 generals who 
hod further executive duties to perform. From 
their number the Assembly chose the actual war 





This gold how ease wes found in Seythia (South Russia). te owes evidently an Athenian 
evan item of sperial interest to. the barharina princes in this area on whom the Athenians 
were dependent for importa af groin. (COURTESY THE METHOPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART) 


leaders in case of hostilitie. The government 
therefore was a full democracy of a town-mect- 
ing type not unlike that of the early American 
Colonies Tt was hased on the theory that eov- 
ernment by motes te heat. thal each eitieen 
wases qualified as the next one in the somewhat 
elementary duties of government, and that full 
participating and interest in the affairs of the 
‘tote can alone make a democratic government 
work, The only TEpTesentative principle in this 
government te to be found in the board of gen: 
trols, A general could be elected and re-elected 
as long as the people had eoifidence in him, I 
was customary for each general to represent 
one of the ten tribes, hat it wae alan possible fir 
some noted ‘citizens, such as Pericles in Inter 
years, to he elected of large hy all the titizens. 
lt wae generally tinderdood who was the lemalings 
citheen @limny given time, and sucha man wonld 
astitlly have the privilege of addressing the 
Secembly first and putting forward his Stars: 
tions. The Council was expected to prepare other 
legislation for the Assembly amd to give it a 
preliminary discussion; 

For a century this government worked on 
the whole very effectively, prohobly because the 
people during thie jwried were still willing: te 
hoger ag leaders mon of alvility From the old 
arietoctacy. The povernmont deteriorated hadky 


during the Peloponnesian War, when the niling 
majerity foo often forget the interests of the 
slate and showed themselves excessively docile 
10 the hands of warmongering demagogures. 
Nevertheless, even after its comparative failure 
at this time, the people restored it as soon as 
they were alile after their defeat and eceupation 
by Sparta, and o form of government quite 
recognizable nee descendant of that of Cleis- 
ienes remained in Athens until ite eondqueet by 
Macedonia in the Laie Fourth cenhiry B.C, 


* Intercity relations 


THE FPERSIAy WAHS 


Only a fow vears alter Geisihenes had we 
Jabdished the new Athenian conatitution all the 
peoples i Greece were to | ies jel (oo severe fest, 
The expanding etpire of Persia took over the 
Greek city-states in Asia Minar, which appealed 
to theit friends on the mainland for help. Athens 
“ent wo strall expedition, whieh soon returned 
After some sorcesees, The Persian king. Darine i, 
wits forions with this interference. linwever, and 
sett on expedition of bis own geainet Athena 
andl such other tates ax would not auhmit and 
send earth and water as o token of submission 
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to the great monarch. The result was the cam: 
niien of Marathon (490 gic), in which the 
\therions almost alone defeated the great expe 
dition, The 


eauntry, and had evidently hinpeul that sone 


Persians were jenoront of the 


woh) ceive tem aid 
Although the 
traitors did their best, their aid come too late 


tifluential Athenians 


igainst their own compaltiots 


to help the Persians: Danus’ son Aerxee pre- 
pated a much larger expedition. which was to 
proceed by both land and sea. The Greeks knew 
of the preparations hut found it extremely dith- 
cult fo concert any policy. Athens was obviously 
best fitted for leadership by sea, and Sparta by 
land. Matters were farther complicated becairer 
came of the northern cities submitted rather 
ihan defend themselves. 

The outeome was the heroic defeat of the 
Spartans at Thermopvlas, follawed hy the cap- 
lure ond sack of Athens, miligated by the ereal 
Athenian sea victory of Salamie (480 nc.), In 





spite of the loss of their city, the Athenians 
fought on, and the following year a grand alli: 
ance led bw Sparta was oble to defeat the Per- 
sian tatid forces of the battle of Plotaea, while 
the Athenian and allied navy defeated the 
Persian navy ut Mycale (479 aic.). Thereafter 
Greece was free from altack by Persia, though 
from the end of the fifth centory through the 
fourth until the conquest af Persia by Alex- 
ander, Persian intiwence was strong in Greece, 
and Persian money played a not inconspicuous 
part in the fal defeat of the Athenians in the 
Peloponnesian War. 


rHE CONFEDERATION OF DELUS— 
A\THESIAN (IMPERIALISM 


After the war was over the Athenians de- 
cided that the only way to prevent a renewed 
attack was to form o league of defense. com 


posed of Athens hersell oni) as many of the 


Ostraka, or ballots, used for ostraciam in Athens in the fifth century A.C, Note the names 
Al) ristetd[ es), 
Pertkies, Miltiades, (COUNTESY AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS) 


of Dror rent Athenian Hareimien we iien on Liem Aion. PAemistokies. 
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Aegean ielands as che could persuade to join her, 
Sparta was uléo invited into the league (called 
the Confederation of Delos). hut firmly and 
politely inclined. Originally # was a free league, 
ilthotieh oliviously Athens was the leading part- 
her Some of the islands provided memey, and 
# lew of the larger ones provided ships. The 
money wat used hy the Atheniane to fmild 
ships, but the sailors wore trained in Athens and 


the rommaniilérs were Athenian, It ie therefore 


not surprising that the mstroment thes forved 
proved to he too tempting for the Athenians, 
and under the ltadership-al Pericles it heean te 
Ie ticed for purposes for which it had pot been 
inteniled, After a defeat had heen sistained in 
the eastern Mediterranean, where the navy had 
iO business to be, Pericles tured the dehacle to 
good werdut ly having the treasury, hitherto 
locate] in Delos, one of the smaller islands 
sacred to Apollo, transferred to Athena: When 
Athenz derided not to permit anvone to leave 
it, the free leas had clearly lecame an 
Athenian empire. 


THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR 


In addition to using the fleet as he saw fit: 
and using the surplus of the treasury for heauti- 
fying Athens, Pericles began to interfern in: the 
internat affairs of the ilands, encouraging the 
acting up ool deméderatic povermments favorable 
lo Athens in place of the older oligarchies which 
hit heen traditional, For a time alwehe carried 
off seme minor warson the muinland of Greece 
until a few setharks decided him to pursne his 
ens hy the more diplomatic means of trying to 
bring over states allied to Sparta into his longue. 
Ultimately the fear induced in Sparta and in 
the lrading Peloponnesian trading «ate of 
Corinth caused them to launch a preventive war, 
to he known henceforth us the Peloponnesian 
War. since the historians of the war were 
Athenian. Honors in this war were fairly equally 


divided for the first hall, whieh was concluded 


by a temporary peace. The Spartans could not 
le serioualy defeated by tan (theugh they did 
euffer some severe lessee in minor Athenian exe 
jrelitions). nor could the Athenians be defeated 
by eeu; atl as lone ae they held command of 
the wea they could mot be starved. However, 


when the peace wae broken and the war re 
newed, the Athenians overreached themselves 
aml through bad judgment in the campaign, 
lost the whele of o great expedition sent to 
Syracuse in Sicily. Thoreafier the Athenians 
were at) the defensive, They had fost more than 
they could recover, a number of the islands re 
volted, and the Persians saw their chance to 
finish off their ancient enemy by giving aid and 
como to Sparta. The last Athenian flest was 
destroved al Aegospotami in 405 g2¢, anil 
Athens was loreed to surrender for lack of 
supplies, now aut off hy the victorious Spartans. 
Though the Athenians made a partial recovery 
in the fourth century, they were forever after. 
ward plagued by poverty and never built ap a 
first-class state again, 

Throughom the great fifth centary, Athens 
had heen able to: maintain ler position as 4 first- 
tlass power in the Greek world only because of 
the tribute meney that she had at lier disposal 
from the islands in the leaeue, She was always 
faced with w large vieihle onfavoralde balance 
of trade die to her overpopulation and general 
underemployment. But the carrying trade and 
the balance of money from the islands not 
actually used for the allied navy were uble to 
make up this deficit, To the use of this money 
we undoubtedly awe the incomparable srtistic 
whievemonts of the Afth century. 

Roth Sparta end Athens, and indeed all 
Greece, oaffered severely from the internecine 
struigele of the Peloponnesian War. Not only 
had many thousands.of men beer killed. but o 
ereat dea) of the territory. lind heen ravaged, 
and, perhaps worst of all, the costar had arisen 
of jooking Ww Persia for support in the {rutri- 
eilal strogylee between the city-states, Persia, 
however, had ne interest in them excerpt to keep 
as many states as possible wrak and. disunited. 
‘o great thing was.achiewed hy the war, party 
‘Hrugeles and bitterness were exacerbated. and 
the neerssary amity of Greene was postponed 
utitil the city-states were conqitered by the out: 
aider Philip of Maredon li the second half caf 
the fourth cetitury. If Athens, Sparta, and 
Corinth had learned to live fecther, of if 
Athens had heen willing to let here league be 
really free and prerhiapre wltinnately federal, then 
the work of Philip of Mavedon would have been 
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lmpossible. It was the Peloponnesian War that 
imal hie ultimate rise, or the rise of another 
like him, inevitable. 


* Daily life in Athens 


The whole social Jife of Athens, and in: 
deed that of all mbhor Greek cities, reflects 
thove all, the extraordinary poverty of material 
menitces, which was not only aecepend pubitler 
sophically by the Greeks but regarded ae the 
hittiral and even desirable order of things. The 
ordinary man remained a frugal liver, both in 
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imperial times and in the fourth century. Even 
what he considered loweries would be to the 
imperial Roman very litth indeed: Everything 
must be judged by Greek standards: When 
Pericles loaste that luxuries from the whole 
world stream into Athens we torst set this 
teainst the huckground of the known national 
income, and the known social difeias chown. by 
the inscriptions, by the artistic remains as well 
ae bw the literature, All Greeks wore clothes of 
the utmost sinrplicity at all times, an undergur: 
ment fastened with o safety pin, and an outer 
garment draped alow their person. The same 
garment served as i blanket. Beds were usually 
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planks: without springs. The average house, in 
like the temples was indde of sundried brick, 
end tours were ludh clos together. The walls 
were not decorated, the furniture way crndeand 
atiliterion. When Poriches insisted that Athenian 
homer worn heantiful anal elegant, he may have 
liewn speaking the truth, heeause the artictie 
decorations that the Greeks kiew ¢o well how to 
make may fave een in uae, Than, we knw 
iothing of such derarations: bot the firiltare 
itt Hie honee ul the most fashionable youny man 
Of Athens i lite alae, a fiat of which we de 
possess, ly dingulacly snimpressive; The houses 
Hittmelves were adeqimte for living in, hut bear 
no conparteon at all with these of pr-Greek 
Minoan Crete. 

The reason for this utter lack of loxury in 
the private homes of the Athenians fe imple 
enough. The Greek lived priniarily in the open 
air. Moré heats of the day were spent in the 
evmnasium, the agora, ar the atteots than in his 
liouse, Whey it was ilark he went to bed, and 
af dawn be usally rower aril werd inte the ebret, 
without Ireakfast, We hear nothing from any 
enire of any great mantion of the Roman 
type in classical times. nor of palatial private 
gardens and please grounds. Rich men von- 
triluted their wealth tothe polis, and did’ nut 
nee it ao much for their own Hleewres but even 
their riches were small ennugh by Reman. or 
(Cretatt standords: There wert no ecbrguarst inant 
feats; fool was stare and lacked variety. 
Meat qe rayely enter, | 

The truth seen to he, hard as it may he 
for ne to believe, that the Greek really did rot 
rant fer inxory., or not rnough to give up hie 
Irie to pain ity and it was frowoed upon liv 
public opmion, A contrast sometinies inadi be 
tween Mhenian luxury and Spartat simplicity 
leextecmely relative. Both Tivel sierily: Last the 
S=partan cullivated simplicity, wearing only ane 
formient in winker oul weine barefnal, whereas 
the Athinian hot suile The Aihenian sus 
alle ta decorate his city anperbly herauee he 
eared for it gather than for his home: and ta 
the service af his gore and hie city he devoted 
All his inparalleled artistic talents. 

The kind of freedom that resulted from this 
fhoinige withent ie one thay is unique in history, 
and con never he repeated, But if one deliwhts 


itt Free talk astemblins, festivals, plays, the de- 
telopment -of the mind and the body, self- 
government, and civic glary, the logical thing ta 
do is to avoid cluttering oneself up with posses- 
sione useless to this kind of life: The Athenian 
wus never afraid that he. would lowe his posies- 
sions; Even if his city were to be destroyed it 
could alwava be rebuilt—oas Athens waa relruilt 
after its sack by the Persians But freedom, once 
it had Leer lest, right never he revtored: antl 
muh ot Nee could destroy the whale basis for 
Hife ii) the polite fa the neat of this chapter wn 
rhall see how the Athenians used this freedom, 


+ The searching mind of the Greek 


CPSERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
CREEK THOUCHT 


All knowledge, said the Greeks, beging in 
wonder—wender aboot the world) and wonder 
alwait man. The Hebrews asked onty one quoes- 
twn about many his relation to hie God. The 
Crecks asked not only this question bot'all other 
questions, They were the gteatest people for 
(lestioning that (he work! has yet secn, or at 
oll events until our own time. When Aristotle 
came to write hie Politics he felt obliged to ask 
4 great many findamental questions before he 
dana! to generalicn He had amassed material 
on 158 constitutions, conetitutions evolved by 
grocratiom of men strugeling with the problem 


af how men could hest be governed. None al 


the constitutions was perfect: ull hat failed in 


some: resets. But the people themselvee had 


discovered the ilefects, and Ly asking why and 
considering the alternatives they had tried to 
remedy ‘them, Se Aristotle eonerived it to be 
bis task ty classify these constitutions, to see 
whether he eonld mroke a system that would 
Jiave the most rrerite aml the fewest weaknesses 
even (Fit would oot be ideal. Platoy on the other 
hand, wae looking in his Repubtic for an ideal 
Hate So if was necessary for him to inquire first 
un what principles ai ideal state could he buill, 
and then 1 find institutions through which it 
could fe expressed, This took him a long way. 
For, Tiavitipy discovered that i} must he hewed on 
justice, he then had tw find out what justice 
wits Neither Plato nor Aristotle ever thought 
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for & moment. that it wae not the duty of man 
to dinprove his institutions: a5 the aneieit Egy 
tiate hod thought, And it is (his willingness lo 
werk pew knowledge and to atake their Hyves on 
the orcult af cortinuens experiment bese: on 
the beet thinking of which they were capably 
that Wistinzuishes the Greeks from their prede- 
erssrte. 

The Greeks wondered ubout the plivsical 
world, Whit was the dnlervine stable sub 
Hrotum ina world where evervihiag appeared 
to le ie flux—ooe | water. air. fire, of atone? 
(Aearhy, evervthing changed jn. appearance; but 
they did not dowht that this change was anly an 
parent change, Underneath wae a unity, 
When Thates saw the Eevptian notebooks which 
told of the mensurerments of the angles and sides 
foo trimnle, his mind leaped ahead to the 
universal ies underlying all these partiqulare, 
And he fs ceredited with the famous pons 
seiner theerem—in all triangles the angles 
*ehtending equal aides are equal to one: another, 

The Greeks wondered about man—bhis na- 
torre, the seen bodws and the mméeen eoul that 
gave life te it They asumed the existence of 
the soul. hit they tried to fil the relationship 
between seul anid Lenty. How does man acquire 
knowleder? What ia the nature of the mind that 
knows it? What are the laws of thinking? How 
does one idea connect with another? What jz an 
idea? What are the wetivities proper to man? 
What is morality? 

In all these questions excep! the taet, the 
Greeks were pioneers in human thinking: and 
even in the last they were different from the 
Hebrows in thot wt least the luter Greeks ae- 
cepted nothing, nol even the gods oe final 
arbiters, While they might admit that the fear 
of the Lord was the beginning of wisdom, this 
to them would only be ane more reminder that 
hey eerte men and not gods. The lost thing a 
tlessical Greck would do would he to enter the 
ranctuary and there receive a comfort which 
would save him the necessity of questioning 


further. 


WONDEH ABOUT THE WOKLI-—COSMOLOGY 


The fir? thinkers te aperulate abet the 
nature of the world and the wniverse were not 


Athenians. nor indeed did the Athenians show 
noch interest at ay Cine in physteal <peoulis- 
tion, Their almost exclusive interest was in man. 
The early commologicts hailed from Tonia, and 
the problem they #et themeclves wae the funda- 
roerital problem, which, expressod literally, was! 
ut of what docs everything come? Whar ie 
the pritual substance underlying all visible phys 
ical poliericneriertiat, however muh the form or 
appearmoce af objeets changes? The loniane 
aceon” that there wae such a substance. Thales 
sigeested water: Atuximenes, airy Heraclitus. 
fire, Naturally they could not prove which, if 
any, Of these substances was the primary one. 
although: no doubt they had observed auch 
phenomena a: the three visille staves of water. 

The Pleatie school of thinkers in aouth- 
ern [tuly wave consideration to the same prob 
len. Parmenides come fo the conclusion, on 
theoretical grounds, that there could be no sach 
thing as nothing. The whole idea, for him, wae 
inconceivable. Thus there could he no.such thing 
as 9 real change, since this would Involve the 
appearance of sometiiing new that had ot heen 
in existence before Essentially oll pheiomena 


mist he te some, with (he consequence Het all 


Vibe change must be ilieory. This criticism 


having heen accepted by all later thinkers, the 
question was shifted, and new became a qiest 
for what cued the visihle changes in phenom- 
ena, Chet of all this speculation ultimately arose: 
the Greek atomic theory, explained in detail by 
Democritue of Abdern: All things, said he. are 
mae ap of filled space. and empty space. ators 
wid the void, The atoms were not infinitely 
emall Lut simply very small. (like our mole- 
cules), Exch atom had ite own charanteristirs, a. 
characteristic chape and «a characteristic move- 
ment, which gave ¢iee to the qualities oheerved 


in ahjorte hy ment ewret and sour, hard and 


aoft, and all the infinite variety that we 
perceive. 

The importance of all this speculation was 
nel. of course. in ite reandts, but in the fet that 
it is altogether new in ie objectives and in the 
kinds of explanation that lt offers, The eode are 
not broweht in to explain phenomena; jt is 
assumed that the basis of all things is: material. 
Mow had, in hie mind. petnoved himeelf from 
his wniverse and stopped to look at it, Me had 
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taken the first steps along a road the ending of 
which ia not yet jo sight, but which, along the 


way. lias led to modern ectence and a trats- 


formed world. 


WONDEN ABDI MAN AND HIS PLACE IN THE 
UNIVENSE—THE ATHESIAS CONTRIBUTION 


The relationship between man cand gods— 
Greck tragedy It. has become customary to call 
the cosmologists whose work we have been con: 
sidering the “preSacratic” philosophers. Phi- 
litiophers or pot—and we prefer to think of 
them as early theoretical -acienti#ts—the term 
pre-Socratic suggests an important truth, that 
Socrates, though he never wrote @ line, is the 
key figure in the history of Greek thought. The 
philosophers who follow him. build upon his 
work, while the thinkers before him, notably the 
great Athenian tragic dramatists. Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, seem to live it an altogether different 
word. with different assumptions and different 
intights. Vet it was not Soerates himeel! whose 
thought was crucial. He was the first thinker 
who tried to repair the damage dane to tradi- 
tlonal thinking by the Saphiete, but the intellec- 
tual revolution itself was the achievement of the 
Sophiets. Thus in this chapter we shall deal 
with the pre-Sophists and their framework of 
ideas first, show how the Sophists destroyed this 
framework with therr criticism, and finally how 
the great thinkers—Socrates, Plato, and Aris- 
totl—repaired the damage as for oa it could le 
repair), and set the world on a new path of 
thinking that has persisted <inee their time. 
Beenuse this jntelleotual revolution can lay elaim 
to being the mos) important such revolution in 
the history of mankind, and is the most distinc: 
live cortribution of the Greeks to the intellectual 
heritage of mankind, most of the rest of this 
chapter will be devoted to ir. 

The great question. for the Greeks as for 
the Hebrews, was, What ie the relation hetween 
the earthly ancl the spiritiml man—what is ihe 
relation between man and the end? This Puy 
well be the question we in our Western civiliza- 
tiem should be asking ourerlyes, hut ton often we 
have forgotten it, «till under the spell of the 
Saphiste who claimed that it wae imanawerahle, 
The central thought of early Greek nivilization 


wos that man lives within a framework of 
destiny, which the Grecks called Moira, This 
ites suffuses the work of Homers it is implicit 
in the Odvasev and extremely explicit in parts 
of the ied. In Homer it le made clear that 
man'¢ deeds on earth, however pleasing they 
mute have beet to the ots, wlll not avail to-save 
him from his destined deetruction. Hector, it i 
explicitly stated, has ulways fulfilled his reli 
gious obligations toward Zeue and the other 
gods: his moral chararter has been impeccable: 
and vet he must fill a victim to the spear of 
Achilles, who is an all counts his qoral inferior, 
Zeus himeell is ruled by the superior power of 
Moira, He weighs the lot of Heetor und the lot 
of Achilles in the halance; when it is shown by 
this test that Hector is the one who must die 
in the duel hetween the two heroes, then Zens 
haz te forbid further divine help to him and 
tums him over to his sadly and earthly enemies. 
Hector himerlf, elsewhere in the poem, recog: 


hives that le le ne match for Achilles and that he 


will die Andromache, his wife, cannot persuade 
him to escape the duel, not with all the Jove she 
hears him and he bears her. It is his duty asa 
roan to engage in the conflict, a duty toward 
himself, or what the Grecks called arete. Man 


can therefore, in the view of Homer, not escape 


hie fate: There isin realm of necessity which is 


the framewnrk within which bis deeds must be 
performed, and his only task within this frame 
work is to bear himeelf nobly and with dignity 
as hehts a true man. 

This thought is the core also of early Greek 
imerds, The tragedian’s task was not to enter 
tain but to teach the people. The tragedy was 
performed at the Dionysiac festival: it was a 
part therefore of Greek religion. Aristotle, in a 
famous definition of the purposes of tragedy, 
explains that It murst he “ol some magnitude” 
fronceming matters of qoament), mat prevent 

“an imitation of fife” and must, by inspiring 
compassion ind awe, lead to a a “catharsie” of 
thes: and other emotions, The process of taking 
part in the performance of tragedy was there- 
fore a cleansing one. For this purpose Aeschylus 
and Sophocles always showed noble actions 
performed hy heroes who were not fully realistic 
hut were to some degree idenlized. In every 
tregic hero there was some nobility, even though 
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he may have erred greatly (all (ireck “ein” is 
error: there is no other word in the Greek 
language for sm bat error), Prometheus, in 
Aerhylus’ play. Prometheus Bownd, laa div 
vheved the gods in pursuit af a higher task for 
mankind, <0 he i punished though it wae ulti- 
mately within the needs of vesting that man 
shonld receive the Promethean gift, The whole 
house of Agamemnon has heen pursued hy a 
cruel destiny that was not of Agamenmon’s 
original making. In the Oedipus trilogy of 
Sophocles it is expressly chown that Oedipus 
has been destined to kill bis father and marry 
his mother, ad all the pony human efforts to 
avoid this fate succeed only in deepening the 
tragedy, Both Arschylae and Sophocles thought 
peeafoundly on theese problems Sophocles in 
his last play, Oedipus.at Colonus, sugyests 35.0 
ediution that the sufferings of Oedipus ultimately 
hove fwen worth while heeause the fam in 
which bie i Lorie ds to be essed. Bat, in the 
thought of thee dramatist, ae in that of Homer, 
there fe ne explanation of why men saller that 
ran be oniversally applicable. Human suffering 
is thre work of Moira or the gods, and man has 
hot a limited freedom. It ts right for the pecpple 
to he instructed in these things, to admire and 
revere the nobility of man in the face of hic 
suffering. and to secept the deerers of the 
ged= and Jeary humility om fortitude. As 
Sophocles save iy the last wards of the dnatigene, 
ouly dn ald age can oman learn wiedor ard 
erent arin, 

This was the world of the Athenians before 
the age of Pericles, In Aristophanes, the great 
comio poet. who lived mn a later and far differ: 


ent age, we can find « nostalgic yearning for: 


the post. Pia “ald ten whe fought at Marathon” 
were to him the fepasitory of all the ancien! 
Virtues, Virtues so tere to be seen in his own 
Jeeadent era. This chare of decadence has Lewin 
é time-honored) complaint of conservatives, But 
in looking hack with the perspective of mere 
thar two thonsand yeare we can see that there 
was somthing: iy the substance of Aristophanes’ 
complaints, that indeed there had been on overt 
timing of the old thourhts and the old values, 
tod that thea would newer reappear, The opiti- 
cis of the Sophists waa fatal: the world would 
never be the same again. 


Criticism of traditional belie/s—The Soph- 
més The central thought of the Seplist= was 
stated powerfully and snecinetly hy ane of the 
variest of them, Protagotae’ dictum, “Man is 
the measure of all things; of things that are, 
that they are: of things that are not, thal they 
are not.” when taker as seriously and as com- 
peehensively oa his successors took it, proveil to 
he the lever which lifted Greek traditional 
thought off its hinges, Everything hereafter 
mizt be looked at fram the point af view of muti. 
The gods may exiet but they do not teveal 
themselves to ue; therefore they may be dis- 
regarded. Lawe were made by men and for 
met: the gole do not sanction laws and do not 
punish these who offend against them, The tn- 
dividual is more important than the community: 
he has andy one life, let bim make the moet of it 
and nat lose it stupidly. There ie no “natural” 


difference between the slave and the free; it te 


just an unfortunate mt temporary condition due 
Lo historical ciroumstances, 

Such thonghts fell upon fertile ground dur- 
in the days of the Athenian Empire and the 
Peloponnesian War. Who can really refute the 
say ing of Theasymachue the Sophia that “justice 

is the interest of the stronger,” or that might 
makes right? “OF men we know, and! of gods 
we ovan he fairly suite, that they take power 
whenever they cun,”-say the Athenian ambas- 
cadors to Hie Melians who try to opt for neutral. 
liv in the war, in essenee they say, “We: are 
stronger thar) you, eo you may as well submit, 
jd don't heliewe that the gods will save you. 
We have a# good reason as vou to believe they 
are en our side, not vours,” Plate himself, in the 
dines, has an Athenian stranger remark that 
the trouhlre of Athens all stem from their ae- 
quired belief that man, not God, is the mracure 
of all things. Alcibiades defends his action in 
betraving the Athenians to the Spartans by 
caving that it is only “netural™ for an exile to 
lowk after his own self and tw do everything he 
eati tu get back to his old elty, even by betray: 
ing it to the enemy and returning in the wake 
of the conquerors. 

Euripides, pupil of the Sophists, cannot ac- 
eept altogether the thought that there are no 
gods, He is too well aware of the inexplicable 
fate of man; he is too sympathetic with human 
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suffering; and he cannot, lke the Hellenistic 
indivicaalists of a later era, merely attribute 
cuffering ar sucecss to chance, But for him the 
gods are injust, man is not noble and does not 
often euffer in well-trained resignation and forti- 
Inde. So he dors not care to show his heroes as 
berves in the old sense: he presents them as 
fallie human beings. His study of Agamemnon 
in the /phigenia in Auli, his best and most 
mature tragedy, is a psychological masterpiece; 
hu! Agamemnon is no hero, He is a weak and 
unfortunate man, tuled by ambition, caught in 
an impossibly <iffieult dilemma, So Euripides 
puts real men ond women on the stage: tragic 
destiny and heroie human acceptance disappear: 
and all possibility of catharsis le lost, Faith had 
heen a casualty in the warfare, and it was never 
ta bir replaced during the rest of Greek civiliza- 
tion, 


Reconstruction of religious thought—Search 
lor ethical standards—Socrates 1: was left for 
Socrates. himself a Sophist jn many ways, to 
try to show thar the Sophists had neglected an 
important part of human experience—the inner 
éelf. Accepting, in the main, the Sophistic eriti- 
cism that man hes always relied upon traditional 
theught rather than the hest thought of which 
he is capable, Socrates set out to discover what 
it is that man really does know and how he 
comes to know it. Plato tells us how the orarle 
at Delphi made the categorical statement that 
Socrates was the wisest man in Greece, and how 
Socrates, Irving to confirm or disprove this 
Hatement searched Greece looking for a wiser 
man than himself, Finding none, le came to 
the conclusion that he alone wae wise because 
he alone knew that he knew nothing, This pro 
found paradox is the heart of Soeratean thoucht. 
It is, of course, already implied in the dictum 
af Protageras; and in so far as Socrates stresses 
the ignorance of those whe profess to know, 
and the unproved nature of all traditional think: 
ing. he is one with the Sophists. But he pors 
further than they; and this marks hic construe. 
liveness as a thinker, We must not indeed take 
received opinion on trist: hot man scan knew 
through self-examination, 

In order to discover this truth. which every 
man knows inwardly, it is necessary to bring 


knowledge to birth, For this purpose Socrates 
developed a method of question and answer, 
ever sinee associated with his name, by which 
it i¢ gradually discovered first what is not true: 
and thereafter the truth is built up stage by 
stage. allowing no definition to stand until it has 
heen examined, and no questionable statement 
to pase without criticism. When the process has 
finished, the questioner will find that he really 
knows something, however little, that he was not 
aware of knowing before, Socrates thus calls 
himself the “midwife” of knowledge in that he 
has brought knowledge to birth through the 
labor of the dialectic (the technical term given 
to the Socratic method), 

Clearly this method is above all applicable 
to the realm of ethics; and the greater part of 
the Platonic dialogues in which Socrates seems 
to be himself and not the mere mouthpiece of 
his pupil is devoted to inquiry into the nature 
of the good. and how it can be pursued by man. 
Furthermore, can virtue (arete) ar moral excel- 
lence be taught? If the code of right behavior is 
not to he dictated by tradition, received opinion, 
and the supposed will of the gods, then it must 
eminate from man. An individual ethic hased 
on man’s own best knowledge must replace the 
traditional one. It is Socrates’ helief that if we 
rid ourselves of all prejudice and previous think: 
ing on the subject, then by constant criticism 
followed by constructive thought we ean obtain 
an idea of the good which will he the same 
for all: beeause the human being is so consti- 
tuted that he cen know the good. And, knowing 
it, he cat follow it; for no one who truly knows 
the good would deliberately choose to fallow the 
evil, This is a typically Greek notion, and is 
attractive to call rationalists, The vreatest 
medieval rationalist, Thomns Aquinas, goes with 
Socrates as for oe Taowledgr of the food is con- 
ceria : hit, eines rr Christian, he also stresses 
the infirmity of the human. wll. which, being 
evil as the result of original sin, cannot carry 
out without divine grace what the intellect indi: 
tates as the good. Most medieval Cliristinne 
would not even allow a true knowledge of the 
good without grace. But Socrates concludes that 
virtor is knowledge and ignorance is the root of 
moral evil; from this eote Lision he and his pourri 
Plate drew out the full COnSATMENCES, 
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In dealing with the Sophists, Socrates de- 
liberately points out the inadequacy of their aim 
of teaching “useful knowledge.” He aske perti- 
nently, “Useful for what?” and has no difheulty 
in showing that the only truly human aim is the 
pursuit of the good, to which all else is sub- 
ordinate. He denies their premise that knowledge 
is relative: but he admits that it must be 
tentative, No one knows, or can know, the final 
truth about anything (Plato exeepts mathe 
matics); and the frequency with which Plato 
shows him as dissatisfied with his preliminary 
destructive criticism, and the tentative concla- 
sions that fill the vacuum he has created by it, 
siiguests the real humility before knowledge 
whieh entitled him to the accolade of Apollo of 
Delphi, god of wisdom. 

In spite of his apparently Individualistic 
ethics, Secrates wat a profoundly social being 
and jover of his polis. He had a high opinion 
of the truth that lay behind the religious tradi- 
tions of Greece, though he always interpreted 
thetn in his own way, as spiritual rather than 
phwvsical truths. It was not his task to destroy 
the law and government of his polis. even 
thongl they were hased on tradition; he fully 
accepted the right of the democracy to put him 
to death wander its laws. Thesr laws provided 
the whole framework of his social life: they 
were not unchangeable and their ethical content 
might no doubt be improved. But if it happened 
that he was the vietimoof the laws in their 
present state, then it still behooved him as a 
citizen to abide by them, 

Within himeelf he only anewered to the call 
of his own inner knowledge, He understood 
very fully that others might be moved by tradi- 
tion and prejudice; hut this was no excuse for 
him to follow their example. Very gravely and 
accurately he describes the activity of the hu 
man conscience which never tells him what to 
do but only what met to do. And he calls this 
his “daimonion,” his little god—a= indeed for 
him i was, since it took the place al the sane: 
tions of the gods and the traditional picty asso- 
elated with them, 

The teachings of Socrates may have heen 
too heady for many who were not of the highest 
moral fiber. Alcibiades, traitor and loose liver, 
was one of hic pupils; so was Critias, oligarchie 


leader of the Thirty Tyrants, who instituted and 
carried out a bloody proscription of the demo- 
eratic leaders—though it is not altogether rea- 
sonable to blame the master for the human 
frailties of his pupils, We can see in the Platonic 
dialogues how easily Socrates’ method lends 
itelf to miscanstruction, and how quickly an 
enemy could take his gently objective criticism 
as personal disbelief. In the Meno, for instance, 
Socrates has been showing that no virtuous man 
has been able to teach virtue to his-son. Anvtus, 
one of the accusers at his trial, at once jumps to 
the conclusion that Soerntes Is maligning these 
men inatead of using them to prove his philo- 
sophical point, In the political conditions of the 
restoration of the democracy after the oligarchic 
revolution, it was difficult to believe that any 
man could be searching for philosophical truth, 
Yet Socrates continued in the only activity that 
for him made life worth living. 

In 399 pc. hie enemies brought him to 
trial before the people’s jury on a charge of 
atheism and corrupting the youth. It was a 
clever charge, for it was, in appearance, true. 
Socrates took part in all the festivals and per- 
formed all his religious observances. but he did 
speak of his daimonion, a strange god, and he 
did teach—indeed, the whole of hie teaching 
led inevitably te the conelusion—that a new dis- 
pensition had come when man was to be free, 
to rule himself, not be ruled by the gods, And 
in eo far as this way his instruction to his pupils, 
then be “corrupted the youth.” 

The account of his trial in Plato's Apology 
shoves his moral courage and his confidence that 
his own path was right. He defends himself 
against the charges only by affirming them. Con- 
victed by a small majority and asked for a sug- 
eestion as to what punishment he deserves, with 
the same serene confidence he tells them that he 
ought to have a pension and be supported at the 
city's expense for the rest of his life, This irony 
is too much for human endurance, and. by 
larger vote the jury condemns him to death, 
Instead of going into exile as his friends urge, 
an exile which would wndoubtedly have been 
winked at, he accepts his sentence, not in-stoical 
resignation but with dignity, tenderness for his 
friends, and good humor, While he awaits the 
fatal hemlock he discourses on immortality, still 
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with the same calm reason that he had shown 
during his life, There is, he believes, an inner 
celf in man, his divine part; this, being of the 
same nature as the divine. cannot die, and will 
(well fornver with the gods, But he will soon 
know. He shows no fear and no regrets. So he 
drinks the hemlock; and by the manner of his 
dying be truly ensured his immortality on earth. 
For it was a timing point in the life of his 
pupil Plato, then a young man of about twenty: 
tight years of nee. 


Constructive philosophy—idealism af Plato 
The heart of Plato's teaching stems from the 
otiginal conception of Socrates that the human 
being can know the good: and that, knowing it, 
he can do it, What Plato secks io discover is 
how he can know. it, and whar it ia exactly that 
he knows, By using the dialogue form he shows 
ua the whole process hy whieh he arrived at his 
conclusions: hence the endless atimulation that 
Plato has afforded to all subsequent mankind. 
All that we must do ie hitch up to his Lhenagdst 
atone place, and either follow him to the same 
conclnsions, or. by casting aside some of his 
thoughts as based on assumptions which we will 
not accepL move on to different conclusions, 

Assuming, then, that man can krow the 
good, with what faculty does he know it...and 
what is the abject of this faculty? To this Plato 
answers that mary is possessed of the power of 
thinking (Vous), and that this spiritual clement 
inmtan can recognize the spiritual element akin 
to it—the Idea. This Idea, however. is not in 
the physical world but in the spiritual world, 
forever hidden from every faculty in man save 
the Nons. Following this thought further, he 
concludes that everything we ser in front of te 
isa particular, o single example of something, the 
Idea or archetype of which jz really spiritual, 
and not to he found on earth, We see, Jor in: 
stance, o single plant; but the Idea of the plant 
is in the spiritual world, From this it is but a 
short step to the valoe judgment that the earthly 
example is necessarily an inferior copy af the 
ideal plant—that the spiritual reality is more 
heautiful, more worthy of contemplation than 
anything on earth, 

The next step is to consider low we can 
recognize this earthly copy as indeed a copy 


of an Idea. And to this Plato's answer is that 
the soul, with its active faculty, the Nous, existed 
before incarnation on earth in a human body, 
Before it descended to earth it glimpsed these 
Ideas, whith were implanted forever in the soul, 
Thus knowledge of the universal behind the 
particular appearance on earth is simply recog: 
nifien. This, it will be seen, completely accounts 
for man's possession of innate knowledge, which 
Seorates had shown man did possess. 

It is clear that this “idealist” philosophy 
gives an enormous scope to the philosopher. He 
is not compelled to examine the phenomena in 
front of him but mav reason a priori; indeed, 
since it ts-only human thinking that can perceive 
the Idews, there is no other method of reasoning 
than a priori. Thus by reasoning, the moral and 
political philosopher must try to discover for 
himself the ideal good. and not the practicable 
The Repmblie is the Platonic masterpiece of 
this kind of reasoning. But from this it should 
Hot he thought that Plato had no practical ends 
in view. He tells us specifically that he has. No 
political state af which he has knowledge has 
been thomght out; all are defective. But in his 
view these defecta need not be inevitable, For if 
men know the good they will not deliberately 
prefer the evil unless they have been warped 
bevond cure, Since “virtue” may be taught, men 
can be educated to admire the best, and not 
choose a second-best polity to live in, 

His method, then, is to discover what ia the 
hond which holds society together (justice), and 
then try to arrive.at a definition of justice. He 
comes to the conclusion that justice in the 
citizen and in the state is identical, If eaeh man 
is given a position in the social order which 
enables him to do that for which he ts best 
fitted. and he performs this task properly, then 
the ends of both the citizen and the state will 
be fully served, and the society will be a just 
one. Plato then proceeds ta inquire into how 
human potentialities can best be realized in a 
ial framework, and what will be the natiire 
Of the sucial institutions required, 

Given his premises, the whole work, built up 
on these lines, is logically impeccable, [ts value 
in all ages has been its sigeestivences, and the 
joy of following the thought of truly creative 
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mind, willing to pursue the argument wherever 
it will lead, without deference to conventional 
Greek notiona—as. for instance. on the in- 
equality of women. It is not native conservatiam 


ova preference for oligarchy—though these may 


have heen present, they are irrelevant—tat 
forces him to the conclusion that the enlightened 
despatisny of a board of professional guardians 
(philosopher kings and queens} is the only pos- 
slide “best™ government. These alone have been 
able to discover the gol, and they must be 
dedicated utterly to its pursuit, without the 
warping of judgment which would arise from 
the possession of either material goods or family. 
With such a body of truly scientific professionals 
there would be no need for laws or for the 
exercise of power; for at all grades in the so- 
ciety cach man would have received the educa- 
tion, and hold the position, for which he was 
heat fitted, 

lt has often heen pointed out, justly, that 
Plato makes a number of assumptions which 
are extremely questionahle—for instance, that 
public and private virtue are identical, and that 
a state made up of good individuals will be able 
to function harmoniously as a state. But it will 
usually be found that these assumptions are the 
result of hie fundamental belief that no one, 
knowing the good, would deliberately choose to 
do evil. If the state is a just one, ity duties will 
he just and good; the individual, if he is good, 
will desire to do this duty, Duty and inclination 
must coincide. If they do not, then either the 
state needs to he corrected or the individual 
needs to he improved—hy development and ad- 
justment, not by repression and foree. 

Plato may also he accused of neglecting the 
psychology of man, as it mst have heen known 
to him from experience, What was the use of 
theorizing about an iden! state when he knew of 


its impossibility in real life? Again the answer 


must be that by showing men the ideal good— 
which was, for him, not impossible of realization 
but only extremely difficult—he was pointing 
ont a direction for the aspirations and endeavors 
of man, That it was not his last thonght on the 
subject is shown by his later works, the States- 
mon ond Laws, in which he outlines the “second- 
best state," the state ruled by laws. Laws are 
directed to the ethical improvement of man, but 


cannot be as scientifically impeccable as the 
personal guidance of the philosopher kings. Else- 
where he shows that he is not mmaware of human 
peychology. He recognizes the irrational part of 
mati, but doex not consider it incurable, The 
desires are controlled by reason, which. in the 
list of its knowledge of the good, will give 
man the power of evaluating his desites at their 
troe worth, 

As with the state, so with man, The har- 
nionious functioning of all the parte that go to 
make wp the full man, this is self-realization 
under the guiding power of the Nous. It ts a 
pevehology the truth of which would be vehe- 
mently denied by both Christians and Freudians, 
who both deny the power of the mind to control 
the will unmided. Perhaps to these the psy- 
chology of Plato would seem naive; but it was 
the fullest and most complete expression of the 
Greek ideal of harmony and sophrosyne, and of 
the Greek belief in the efficacy of human think- 
ing. If it is a glorification of the one specifically 
human power, this to the Greeks would have 
been a recommendation. Oedipus to the Greeks 
was not a complex bat a human being, proud 
and erring but undefeated; and they were glad 
to be considered of his company. 


Philosophy becomes science—Aristotle 
Aristotle was the son of a Chalcidian physician 
in the service of Philip of Macedon. He studied 
at the Academy of Plate and was unquestionably 
his most brilliant pupil. He was tulor of Alex- 
ander, son of Philip, for several years, returning 
to Athens and opening a school hinvelf (the 
Lyceum), where he taught for twelve years. 
Forced into exile on the death of Alexander, be 
died a vear later in 322 n.c. at the age of stxty- 
two. 
Thos Aristotle stands at the end of the 
Classical Age of Greeee before the great emigra- 
tion to Asia that followed the conquests of 
Alexander; and in a very real sense he com: 
pleted it. Though he left one or two things 
undone which were repaired by Theophrastus, 
his pupil and successor (for instance, a work on 
plants and another om human character), and 
though he contributed nothing to Greek mathe- 
maties, which followed an independent course, 
in other respects he took all the varied specula- 
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tions of hie Greek predecessors, brilliant and 
disorganiveal os they were, and bw the giant 
force of his capacity for system, order, and 
elassification, discharged them from his hands as 
sciencee—a hody of work that could be com- 
municated to others in comprehensible form. 
Oneer he had laid down the principles of scinn- 
tific inquiry, the work. would not have to he 
done again. He was the first true scientist in the 
history of mankind: and few who have really 
studied his work would dispute his title to be the 
greatest the world has vet known. And now that 
we have passed beyond recovery into a world of 
specialists, there never will he anyone again who 
will he able to lny claim to the universality of his 
learning. Any one of half a dozen of his mental 
achievements would have entitled him to on um: 
dying fame. The sum is almost beyond belief. 
If this seem excessive praise, let us consider 
for a moment a few af Aristotle’s achievements. 
Basing his observations upon Plato's theory of 
ideas, he formulated the laws of thinking, the 
relation hetween the universal and the partic- 
ular, the formal procedure required for arriving 
at conclusions and correct reasoning, giving in 
passing a different solution to the problem of the 
origin of the universal. Disturbed by the wav in 
which objects were described without including 
all their features, he formulated « method for 
describing them inclusively (the “categories of 
being”). Stimulated perhaps by Socrates’ re 
mark that he himself knew that his will pre 
vented him from going into exile and not “his 


hones and sinews," as Anaxagoras would have 


claimed, he formulated a system for dealing 


accurately with causation and had to invent a 


new Vocabulary for the purpose. Faced with a 
mist of biological data, he evolved a system of 
classification into genus and species which has 
heen followed with modifications ever sinor. 
Aristotle is usually praised in these days 
rather patronizingly for his exeellent and careful 
observation and description of the animal world, 
and for his carly reeoenition of facts which 
modern science, with its greater knowledge and 
improved instruments, has shown to be true—as 
if anvone with the time and the patience could 
not ohterve correctly! He has been criticized fot 
premature guesees on the haste of insuficient 
information, for his doctrines of purpose, for his 


denial of the atomic theory, and in general for 
having held hock medieval scientists from more 
earrect theories while they elaborated on his 
incorrect ones instead, But insufficient attention 
hay been paid to the gigantic mental effort re 
quired to create order out of chaos, and to moke 
the world fntelligitle, which was his primary 
purpose. No one before his time had seen the 
need for a method of inquiry or a classification 
of knowledge. Philosaphers had speculated, and 
looked for universal principles, every now and 
then carrying out a few desultoty experiments 
but always jumping to theoretical conclusions of 
little value beyond their aesthetic appeal. To 
watch Aristotle at work trying to determine how 
to deal with zoology with no previots guide, as 
in the first hook of his Parts of Animals, is to 
see the enormous difientties that faced him in 
the struggle to put the material in orders and 
to reayl any part of the Metaphyster ie ta realize 
his extraordinary ability to handly the most 
difficult abstractions of thought with the utmost 
delicacy and sureness—in which again he had 
no predecessor. Plato charms us because of his 
artistry und imagination, and because there is 
no word that we cannot understand, no thought 
that we cannot follow, He flatters our ignorance, 
making us believe we are not as ignorant as we 
are; in reading Plate we all imagine ourselves 
philosophers. But Aristotle is hard work, and he 
makes no concessions ta ns: even when we think 
we have grasped ono of his thoughts it quickly 
cludes.us again, Then suddenly it becomes clear 
and fruitful and applicable in a hundred other 
Ways. and we possess @ tool for understanding 
the world, 

fy following the Aristotelian method, as we 
have all followed it ince his time without ack- 
nowledgments, onr work has been made easy. 
Rut it was not easy. for him. He had first to 
mvent the tools of analysis, and then with these 
to set to work on all the phenomens of knowl: 
ndge available to the Greek world, Both parts 
of this work he largely necompliched. His 
nephew went with Alevander on his expedition, 
and Alexander himself went hark data that he 
thought would he of interest to his old tutor. 
His students collected material for him, and he 
analysed and classified it, no doubt with their 
assistance. For his Politics he analyzed and div 
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aested the constitutions of 15! different states, 
this analysis enabling him to classify the differ 
ent kinds of states on the haeis of evidence, He 
viewed the plays of his own agn.and the {magic 
drama of the great era, and in. his Powties 
Hlaseifed the results, together with his findings 
in general terms of the requirements of tragedy. 
He did the same thing for the animal world in 
his three great works in zoology, the History of 
dnimats, Parts of Animals, and Generation of 
Animals: and so on; Certainly in some cavre he 
eeneralived and theorited too soon; but only 
very tarely did he fail to offer good reasons for 
ihe theories and for hia acute eriticiams of his 
predecessors, Ani never did his analysts fail, 
His successors could have built always upon his 
foundations, and revieed his theories when 
Necessary, 

It wae-a tragedy that Aristotle, of all men, 
should have heen regarded as-an authority and 
ihe Inst word an any subject—he who wae the 
nivet ready of all the ancient investigators to 
hase lis theories on the observed facts. But it 
is now the prevalent opinion that when at last 
the late medieval echolars did begin to work on 
his findings at the University of Padua with- 
ont aceepting him as infallible, they anly had te 
revise his groundwork, and criticize some of his 
conclusions on the baste of their improved 
knowledee of the facets. Their work made it 
possilile for Galileo, who studied at Padua, to 
lay the hasis for modern science. Aristotle was 
not abandoned, save by the ignorant; but 
adapted, improved upon, and commented upon 
until at last he emerged as the great pioneer he 
was, hut no longer “the master of thee who 
know,” which he was not. 

Hi we examine the conclusions reached by 
Aristotle in all the numerous fields of inquiry to 
which he gave his attention, we shall find that 
they were almost always inspired by common 
sense, Common sense has not been regarded as 
a uweful tool it modern exact science. with its 
powerful mathematics and instruments of re- 
search, Almost none of the findings of modern 
science, from the electron to the Copernican 
theary, From the physics of Einstein to the cor 
puscular-wave theory of light, is validated by 
common sense or direct sense oheervatiort. For 
this reason Aristotle's conclusions in the physical 


ariences have to he interpreted very spaciously 
and charitably if they are to be in any way 
wereptable, while his conclusions in the soctal 
siences may be a8 valid as in the days they 
were Written, 

Both Plate and Aristotle had an advantage 
over later thinkers in that the known world was 
email, Because the whole range of knowledge 
was nol very great, it was still possthle for one 
man to try to encompass it. Frequently, through- 
out the work of Aristotle. we find him making 
the statement that any setence or art ought to 
cover the whole of a aubject; and it is true that 
he makes the attempt, But not only this; be 
tries also ta cover the whole of all subjects, using 
his key of logical analysis and systematic or- 
vanization, This no successor has ever been able 
ta do. and few have tried—though, as we shall 
see, it wae the aim of Roger Bacon in medieval 
times, But even he did not find it necessary to 
vo over a subject again once Aristotle had 
“completed” it; though toward the end of his 
life Bacon suggested thal a corps of specialists 
should be organized for the purpose of produc- 
ing the necessary compendium. It is certain that 
no single pereon will ever try again. 

This work of Aristotle was therefore unique, 
w last and most nearly complete expression of 
the Greek desire for an orderly and harmonious 
whale, one of the greatest intellectual monu- 
ments in the history of mankind. If the highest 
praise is to be given, let us say that his work is 
worthy of the Greek genine. 


* Influence of Greek thought— 
Significance of Greek search 
for new truth 


The great thinkers dealt with eo far have 
aceupied so much of the space in this chapter 
because they were the men whose thoughts pro- 
vided! the substratum for all the thinking of 
later Western man. The revolution ushered in 
hy the Sophists has never been completed and 
perhaps never will be. At times, especially in 
the Middle Ages, men have preferred to take the 
traditional religiously inspired picture of the 
world a trie and have not questioned its 
validity. This attltude has seldom ted ta new 
knowledae. The attitude of resignation in the 
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face of divine will fos sometimes prevailed in 
Western civilization. but always to the detrisent 
of seientifie inquiry, Tt might he more com: 
[ortalilé one give greater security to the jndi- 
Videul to live tna world in which everything 
i¢ known, and knowlege is cemtemplated, et 
enlarged: tit stich a world would he static, The 
world of the Sophists, tn which one idea is as 
good a another, is a dificult world to live in, 
and it cannot be long endured. Bit the answer 
mayo well hethat we need another Socritre to 
help usseek out the good, rather than despair 
ing of finding it and resjening ourselves to the 
ethical nihilism which too often appears to 
present the only allemative to the aceeptance 
of the teachings of tradition, The Greeks were 
the first te escape from the bonds imposed by 
their ancestors and strike oul on a new path, 
the end of which could not and cannot now be 
seen. [1 is this above all that is meant hv the 
Greek spirit: Greek art. perfect in its way os it 
=. hos only been imitated by the West. enpiee 
but not equaled, For though we have inherited 
the Greek view of life and carried jtan with our 
awh geri to new realms ananspected by the 
Greeks the Greek feeling for man as a union 
af saul and hedy in equilibrium was peculiar to 
themoelves, We of the West can only dimly 
sense this view when we touch the few authentic 
misterpicces that have heen preserved to us, and 
wonder at their perfection. 


Two stabs from the Parthenon fricse kw wa the Elgin markles after the Enalish lord 
them off to England. Note the mastery of the ridery ig the PP 


any sense Of the afram which La notiee 
The riders are caught in a moment of 
porticifor proeceston atone particular 
‘ia direction 


© Greek ort 


nT AS EXPRESSION OF THE CAEEK Sit 


We have temarked: warlier that the Greek 
ileal was sophrosyne; or moderation, although 
aan people the tereeke markedly lacked this 
Virtue. fo the reali af art, however, their senrch 
was tot dedithed to the same fallure wa in the 
onenesarily imperfost world ja which they had 
to live, anal their volatile passin could ‘not he 
invalved-in this ideal world a¢ deeply as in the 
political world of live men and women. In art 
tan i2 a creator. His materials areal hand but 
a4 yet without form. It is for the artist to give 
form to them, The aoul, In Greek thotuplit, is 
the form of the liedys it shapes the inelioate 
Hiass. the mere raw physical muterial which 
decays at death into its original primal mutter, 
“4, forthe Greek artist, the task is to give form 
to inatter, te give ita soul which makes it live 
And it 9 o murtons feature of Creek above all 
other art that this ilnsion of fifeis indeed given 
to the dead material, marble: This feature can he 
perceived best in Greek seulpture, but even the 
Greek temple does not seem to be altogether 
dead. We rain analyye thee tinarrpiles and see lee 
What technical means certaity illwions were ere 
ated, but the miracle remains. Even with our 
greatly advanced technical ingenuity, we have 


rot been able to achieve the sane results: 


whe carried 
wathrooic procession, and the absence of 


alle in some af the reallatic seulptare of the fellenisie Age. 
eternity rather than individualized os riders inking part in one 


moment. The frivse woe designed by Phidiax and carried wat at 
thongh by different craftsmen. (CouWtEsy Rts Mt Sen! a | 








The Greeks of the Classical Ay pre did not 
think .of art as weefol, nor did they eet out to 
create self-consciously something “artietic.” In- 
ilend thee did not possess a word for whal we 
spenk of os “artistic.” Their only word for ari 
was techone, which means ereft. Every product 
of the ‘Classical Age in Greeee is, by our 
artietiv: 
united in a harmony that con be recognized at 


ctandants, form and anhstanee are 
once. Farm i=¢given to the material in accord: 
ice With the nature of the material and the 
prose for whieh the ohjeet ts lo be used. This 
quality seems to have been on almost Instinctive 
(reck 


thowel io very poset ble that the bhorbarian 


vlhievement of the erafisman: anid 
Prine. and Persian nobles whe often bought 
these works did not appreciate what they hed 
aequired, it would have been impossible, work- 
int in the Greek artistic teadition, for the 
crafisnian to have made a shoddy ond inferior 
product, even for luirharians- 

The same honesty is ohwerved when we eon: 
sider the tenrples. The moet famous of Greek 
temples, the Parthenon af Athens was fille 
with sculptures that could never be seen by 
mortal eve, high up in the port uf the temple 
where the statue of the gocless 
housed. Yor this-smilpture was a honestly ae 


Athens Wie 


truly wrought ae snvthing in the visile parts of 
the temple. The building of a temple was the 
highlight in the life of the Athenian crafleman. 
We know that: Greek artisans all reeeived the 
same lew warn each da} the were af work for 
the city, just enough to maintain their wives 
and families for that one day, It was coneiderrd 
the highest boner to work for the polis; even 
thoae whe seared private employment as utp 
Worthy of free men weleemed the opportunity. 
The lrmple wos o home for the cin] te when a 
WY ad dedicates aie w eve a) hike inlinliitedd it. 
The god thus honored cave prohectran bo thie 
city. The great temple of the Exeehtheum at 
Alltens was completed in the darkest days of the 
Peloporinesion War, with resources which the 
city sould iff spare, Thus the (creck erattenet, 
like the medioval craftsmen who built the Gothiv 
rathedrals: az an expression both af civic pride 
and of their devation to Cred. pave ‘it their 
best with complete honesty. The result iv what 
nO man weld deny ae leigge Dro it. 





The famous Hermes of Proxtteles, te only aimost 


fon plete gate extonr Jrom the fourth century 
Ro. Nete how the gol és given [ruly fiuman fea 
Inees, which should be scontrasied with the tess 
difercutiated jeatures of fhe partroypants in the 
Ponsthenae procession shows ain ite Portheaon 


irvece [Elgin marbies 


LACHITECTURE AX SCULPTURE 


The Geeek temple is not an imposing build- 
he from the point of view of size. anil it mukes 
we of the «simplest structural forms known to 
mon. Reseritially it was composed of the cefle, 
» revtangolar chatnher, the dwelling place of 
tie statue of the ood: the eolumne surrounding 
the cella and. forming w porch: the lintel which 
rested on the cohumnea and supported the roof; 
the gabled roof itself; ond the pediment, the 
iHaneular section under the roof, The style of 
Khe temple is determined by the columm. Three 
types were deed by the Corek architects: Doric, 
lanice, and Corinthian, though the lost naredd 
wae tog ommite for classical Greek taste and 
came into nse only after the expansion of Greece 
into the Oftental world: tn the acolpture of the 
age of Pertcles, the ern of the Parthenon, the 
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Greek ideal of mana: a harmony of body and 
soul wat hrought to perfection. The figures in 
the Parthenon frieges were ideal figures, per- 
feetly proportioned. There is no striving after 
effect: cach muscle is perfectly rendered, 
whether in tension or repose. The effect is one of 
dignity and restrained movement. The horses 
are prancing, the young riders are in perfect 
control: @ moment appears to have been cap: 
tired in stoie—not on event but a moment of 
eternity, as if the riders will go on prancing 
and the young riders will sit their horses for- 
ever, 

Yel a word of warming should be given, 


All Greek scnlptares were painted, and what 


we now set in the whiteness of marble must 
have looked utterly different in classical times. 
eo that itis hard for us to imagine either the 
Parthenon or the elty of Athens as they ap 
peared to the Greeks who lived there, with 
statues On every commer gleaming and shining 
in full coler in the Greek sinlight.. We may 
think i erude of the Greeks to: disguise and 
embellish their lovely masterpieces, which 
needed no each adormment, But this ie the way 
the Greeks were, and who are we to criticize 
them? Can. we he so sure that we have learned 
sophinosvane ? 


* The expansion of Greeee— 
The Hellenistic Age 


RISE OF PHILIP OF MACEDON 


We have briefly alluded earlier in this 
chapter to the Greek lose of independence to 
Phitip of Macedon: This remarkable monarch 
came tothe throne of his semibarbaric country 
mn S59me. He built himeelf a small but power 
ful army, whieh te trained in ‘new military 
tactics; he lmanced his operations by the ac- 
quisition of some gold mines through » picce of 
conning manipulation; and then hw set out to 
Wer thea assets to conquer all Greeee. He never 
fought o battle if he conld win what be needed 
ly diplomatic treans, but he was not hesitant to 
ee his army when it appeared to he the: beet 
meane of achieving his goale. He recognized 
the venality and poverty of the Greek poles 





Head of a young athlete (fourth century B.C.). 
This (#4 fragment of a ttatwe contemporary mith 
the Hermes of Praxitteles, and) shows the trend 
loward increasing realign, (COUNTESY THE Mitt 
ROPOLITAN MESEOM OF ART) 


of his day and their ruling politicians He did 
not seruple to buy their support and sow as 
much discord o¢ he could among the cities. 
Demosthenes, the Athenian statesman, was 
aware of the danger to Greek liberties early in 
Philip's career, and did his best to rouse the 
Athenians from their fatal torpor, But he was 
only partially successful. The aid given to 
threatened cities that should have been Athenian 
allies was always too inconsequential to save 
them. Thebes, the leading pawer of Greece, al- 
ways thought that Philip wae her friend until 
Hie List moment, when it was too late. So, by 
piecemeal conquest, Philip made himself the 
master of Greece and achieved a final decisive 
vielory on the battlefield of Chacronea in 338 
#0. His terms, except for Thebes. were light: 
He aimed at-conqnest of Asia: Greece was to be 
for him only the first step. He desired to go 
to Asia os the chosen Teader of the Greek people. 
whether they supported him with arms or not. 
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But before he could organize the Asiatic experli- 
tion Philip was murdered, He waa sticceeded by 
his son. known to history as Alexander the 
Creat. 


THE CONQUESTS OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT 
[30-325 pc.) 


The military careet of Alexander is the 
meet astonishing in all history, He rapidly 
quelled a revolt in Greece which marked the 
beginning of his reign, then organized for him: 
self the expedition that his father had planned, 
Meaverly finiraved. and hardly supported at all 
by the Greek eclties, which hoped for his speedy 
defeat und their awn liberation [rom Macedon: 
lan rile, he nevertheles succeeded in destroving 
the huge Persian Empire and succeeding to its 
tole. He added Egypt to his possessiont without 


mor than token fighting, He advanced into 


lndig cand defeated an army that inchided ele- 
phants. which he fad never seen before, bm 
provising tactics and policy as he weot along, 
nevee at a lose for an expedient, possessed of a 
personality that overawed the toughest of gen- 
crale and quelled incipient revolt among his 





follawers: when they objected to hie policy of 
fraternization with Persians alter their defeat. 
and yet singularly lacking in sophrogyne in spite 
ofa personal education at the hands of Aristotle, 
Alexander and his life and works hecamr leg- 
endary soon after his warly death. Even now 
hooks about him pour fram the press, and 
movies celebrate his deeds. For the proposes 
of this history it is enough to say that the world 
was allogether changed hy his work. Of no other 
man can Tt be said with equal justice that he 
laid his mark upon all the civilizations that fol- 
lawed him in the lands where he had fought, 
and upen all those civilizations te the West 
which in turn took ever from them. 
Alexander's original purpose was lo avenge 
the expedition of Nerxes, This duly accom 
plished by the defeat and death of the Persian 
monarch, lie the proceeded to mvite immigra 
tion from Greece and to become himeelf tho 
Great King of Persia. As Persian king it was 
his duty to care for hie Persian subjects as for 
hie Macedonians. He thus took Persian nobles 
into his servire, and encouraged jntermatriage 
between Greeks and Persians. Though he roused 
opposition amongst his Macedonians, who felt 
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they should have been specially privileged, hic 
policy prevailed, He founded cities throughoul 
the newly conquered Tans, and imported 
Creek institutions sultalle for the polis, which, 
o§ he hod no doubt been instrovted by Aristotle, 
was the moat perfect form of social entity. Once 


the initial dittriist had worn off, the immigrants. 


from poor overpopilated Greece began to pour 
into the country, giving the rather outclassed 
Persians 9 dose of Greck efficiency which 2ai- 
vanized the ancient Orient into unaccustomed 
life. 


THE FICCESSORS OF ALEXANDER 


Alexander died! at the early age of thirty: 
three, and his generale etrogeled for the suc 
cession. After thirty years of civil war the ter 
ritory was finally divided amongst the survivors. 
Ptolemy Soter took Egypt. the prize of the em- 
pire. though not the largest section: Seleueus 
took most of the Asiatic mainland, leaving a 
cml but prosperous kingdom in Asia Minor 
for Attalus; while Greeee: and Macedonia. fell 
fe «a benetal named Antigens The mainland 
af Greeee, from having been overpomulated, now 
way denuded of ile most enterprising sons, and 
ita history need concern us no further, Egypt 
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became a motel of efficient government ond 


expunilinge economin activity under monarchs 


who fully appreciated and exploited the oli 
fivtion that the Pharaoh of Eevpt owned all the 
Larned wtvel thet all his subjects were royal tenants. 
The Seleucid monarchs in Asia were faced with 
many minor wars, but on the whole were able 
to make of their empire a fairly efficient unit, 
und pursued o cultural policy based directly 
upon the original plane of Alexander, Perga- 
mum in northern Asis Minor became «# pro= 
perous commercial state noted for the fine 
buildings, palaces, and lemples paid for by 
royal bounty and the enterprise of individual 
merchants. 


THE HELLENISTIC AGE—MINGLING OF GHEEK 
AST OTENTAL 


The oge that followed the death of Alex- 
ander is called the Hellenistic Age, as distinct 
from the earlier Hellenic Age when the omnter 
of cultare was on the mainland. The Hellenistic 
period te marked especially by a mingling for 
a first time of Greek and Onental culture. To 

this the Orientals contributed primarily their 
religtons, while the Greeks contributed (heir 
philosophy. Within the new cithes, populated for 
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Rains of the temple of Zeus at Pergomim as thev eppeor af the presen? time. The size 


of ite ruins will give some indication of the acute of the work of the Hellenistic monarchs 
of thus commercial Mate. (COURTESY TCHKISH INFORMATION OFFICE | 


the most part by immigrant Greeks, some of the 
forms of the old polis were maintained. The 
Foveriments were made Crys of wsemblies and 
commcilé as in Athens; but full self-covernment 
tnd freedom to act could not be granted to them 
since foreign policy necessarily remained in the 
hand? of the monarchs, Thus to a lurge extent 
lhe formes: were o facade, But not altogether; 
lor the most part the cities posseesed at feast a 
kind of municipal self-government, a tradition 
which was of great value to the Romans when 
they incorporated this part of the world: inte 
their own empire. Persians in the Seleucid Em- 
pire were able to participate in the new cultore 
ond contributed to it: The Greek language’ pre- 
veiled, though no longer so pure as in the dave 
Of Pericles: All the edticated clazars could aneak 
he Adee, ad it woa called—the common toneue 
of the wider daiaon, ar community of the Hel. 
lenes, whith composed the whole Hellenistic 
world. 

On the whole it was a prosperous world, 
The Greeks on the mainland had -alwave been 
fertile in inventions and expedients: They had 
ivented many financial tools which could now 
be put to use in a land where there was wide 
scope for them. But there was: far more slavery 
than in the Hellenic Age. and while there were 


more rich men there were also far mom poor 
ones. Moreover, the ancient security of the polis 
had heen entirely lost, Socrates would have felt 
completely out of place in a Hellenistic city. No 
one would have known him, no one would have 
had time to talk, Each man liad to look after hia 
linsiness or lie defeated by a compectiter; no age 
of the anesent world eo much resembles ours a 
the Helleniatin Age The result was that a eread 
many of the immigrant Greeks felt they had lost 
their roots No tmitation polis tn Asia conld 
take the: place of the old) secure polis, where 
everyone had statue as a citizen ond evervone 
participated im government and held all the 
responsibilities of the active participator with 
hie full share of responsibility, Coamopolitanism 
fthe werlid-pulia) could exercise nea hell por 
his heart ond mind. Seal poet had tw bewome 
indivicluoliate, and seek fo make what ther could 
for themeclves. The Sophist teaching at last came 
fv full fruition, Fach mon wast an indivirual: 
he had te look after his own interests first. and 
leave the government to Ptolemy or Seleacus. 


Hellenistic phifosaphies—Individualism Tn 
a work where not all men could suceeed, it was 
not surprising that there sheoulil te a marked 


growth of relivions, Since these will he dealt 
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with at the beginning of Chapter 6, nothing 
need be said of them here save that they no 
doubt performed the important finetion of giv- 
ing hope in.m better world to those who could 
not succeed in this. A similar function was per- 
formed by the new individualistic philosophies 
that are characteristic of the Hellenistic Age. 
Stoicism. Epicurism, even Cynicism, all stem 
from the desire to attain what the Greeks called 
aterasta, of a alate of “being unmoved,” an 
inner tranquillity of soul. The Cynics scoffed at 
worldly wealth and tried to acquire wisdom, 
this wisdom to consist primarily in the under: 
standing of the uselessness of possessions. The 
typical early Cynic wae Diogenes. who lived 
in a tub and cultivated rudeness and self. 
sufficiency. The movement, obviously not de- 
signed to attract # numerous following, was 
largely absorbed in the Jong-lasting and ¢x- 
tremely important philosophy of Stoiciam, which 
#rew in scope a5 the centuries passed, much of 
tt heing woven into Christian ethice and much 
into Roman law, The purpose of the Stoic is to 
become indifferent to.all earthly joys and pleas- 
ures, NOt to care whether success is attained or 
nol, and to rest secure in the consciousness of 
ones own rectitude ond obey only one’s con- 
science. There ie a Divine Reason which rules 
in the world, and man also shares in this reason, 
All men are equal in their ability to discover 
and obey the dictates of reason; there is no 
natural inequality, but all men are equally 
doomed to suffering and all are equally able to 
rise above it by cultivating the life of the soul 
and reason, Stoics therefore were the first Greeks 
to speak out agains! slavery; and it ie an inter: 
esting fact that the two best-known Stoic writ- 
ers, both remembered long after the Hellenistic 
world had heen replaced by the Roman Empire, 
are Marcus Aurelios the Roman emperor, and 
Epictetus, born @ crippled slave, 

Epicurism was likewise an attempt to deal 
with the conditions of the Hellenistic world, Do 
not strive for success, caid the Epicoreans, for 
it ig unlikely to be attained, and desiring what 
cannot be attained leads to unhappiness. The 
goal of the Epicurean was happiness. hut happi- 
ness attained by simple pleasures and curtail: 
ment of the desire for more. Epicurie himself 
lived a simple life. eating frugally and diseours- 


ing gently on philosophy with his disciples. He 
believed in the atomic theory of Democrities and 
that the gods, if they exist, play no part in the 
affairs of men but dwell peacefully at ease in 
some remote part of the universe. Free will ts 
possible for man because some of the atone make 
an unpredictable swerve (clinamen). The affairs 
of men are ruled by chance and the fact might 
as well be accepted, The conclusion was that one 
should make the most of life as it is and not 
seek to change it by excessive (and unsuccess- 
ful) activity. It is ironical that the philosophy 
of Epicurus, who himeelf taught a gentle asceti- 
clam, chould have been so transformed by the 
Romans that the word Epicurean, in Roman as 
in our own time, should have heen associated 
primarily with gluttony—although i must he 
admitted that a purcly hedonistic philosophy is 





Hellenistic realism. This statue of an fd market 
roman, discovered at Rome, dates tram the second 
century B.C. and wos perhaps looted from Greece 
by the Romerts, (COURTESY THK METROPOLITAN 
VWOShUM OF ART) 





Opinion Ags naried remarkably at diferent times 
on te merits of the Caocodn, ia fate Hellenistic 
sroup showing the priest Laocoon. and his two 
fond grappling with snakes. The ompression of 
strom ond power has appealed to many ay one 


of the finest expressions of Hellenistic realism, 
while uwthers Aave found the whole composition 
theatrical and forced and, from the Greek point 
of view, “bead ari.” 


capable of this transformation, Epicurus may 
have said “eat, drink- and he merry. tor tomer: 
row we die”: hut itwas always possilile to forget 
the last four words and leave the first five naked. 


Hellenistic science The Hellenistic world is 
noted for its acience, the first really practical 
=chonee attained by the Greeks The opportunity 
for study was provided above all by the Miuseiim 
of Alevandria, a great research center founded 
ly the Ptolemies and maintained by them with 
hinds gained through the sucenssful manage: 
ment of the estare of Egypt: Here scholars of all 
kinds were subsidized: Their work did not have 
to he useful so long os it redouniled ta thie pres 
lige of their master, Here the works of the real 
literary masters of the mainland were edited and 
their Tanerripts multiplied. Here the (irewk 
Ltrononer met with the vast records of astro: 
homical duty collected in previews rentnrice by 
the Tobylonian priests and astrologers. Faced 
with euch date the Grek theorists soon began to 
explain, whereas the Hahylontans had been con- 


tent to record and use for astrological purposes. 
Hipparchus discovered (or possibly restated the 
Chaldean theory of) the precession of the 
equinoxes, and waa ahle to explain satisfactorily 
ll the known data on the supposed movement 
of the sun around the earth and to predict cor- 
rectly on the basis of his theories. Here Aristar- 
chus propounded the opposite theory that the 
marth moved anamd the sam but was unable to 
convinee his contemporaries. Here Euclid and 
Archimedes worked a® mathematicians. and 
Eratosthenes calculated the diameter of the 
earth. Finally, Hero explained the vacuum and 
invented a machine using the principles later 
ineorporate:! in the modern steam engine, Medi- 
nine was not neglected, the theories of the earlier 
Hippocrates, father of secular medicine, heing 
studied and carried forther. The preat library 
of Alexandria, containing more than half a mil: 
lion books, was unique in that age and for more 
than fifteen hundred years afterward. 


Hellenatie art—New realism Finally, a 
word should be said on Hellenistic art. The tend- 
mey in Hellenistic architecture was away from 
Classical simplicity. The buildings were larger 
and the colomns more ornate, with the Corin- 
thian coming into fashion toward the end of the 
epoch, Hellentstic sculpture tended toward real- 
ism. There wae nd los of technical abilliv. but 
there is sometimes, of in the “Laocotn,” a rather 
marked straining after effect. A dying Gaul with 
blood flowing. and a market woman «training 
under her heavy burden, are well-known works 
of this age. But eo also is the perfect “Aphro- 
dite’ of Melos, and the “W inged Victory” of 
Samothrace, suggestive of movement in every 
line, and far removed indeed from the rather 
static aplendor of the Parthenon friezes. There 
was a great growth of portrait sculpture, for it 
ie clear that art lad now, like everything else, 
become 2 loses ond (reek ortiates hail to find 
their patron apart from the polis, 


* Summarv,—reek influence on 
sibsequent Roman civilization 


When the Hellenistic world was conquered 
hy the Romans, ino very real sense it may be 
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The Aphrodite of Melos (so called because the 
geotae wos discovered on the island of Melos) 


ia widely regarded ae bie Ares ii2ne of @ wonwny 


coer mode, The oti! is onknown, but the fAgure 
probalfy dates from the aecond century AGC. Wo 
photograph can do justice to this masterpiece 
Located mm the Louvre, ut is displayed to perfection 
—rypecialiy of night, when tt mw moat effectinety 
lighted. (COURTESY THE LOUVKE | 


caid that the Greeks made oo cultural conquest 
of Rome at the same time: It was contact with 
the Greek cities of southern Italy that inspired 
the firat Roman poetry and the first Roman art: 
and the Near East was always both the most 
prosperous and the moat highly cultured part of 
the Roman Empire. The second language of 
every cultivated Roman was Greek, andl Creek 
rather than Latin was spoken in all the eastern 
domains of Rome. But the Hellenistic world did 
nat and could not supply rrr EOVvVernment ti 
the propels of the East, anc it did not enforce 


peace. Sa when the unified Romans, with their 
distinetive gilts im the fields of government and 
law, were forced inta contact with the Greeks 
of the Hellenistic world through the never- 
ending internecine squabbles of their rulers, their 
policy of divide and nile was made to order. 
They conquered this world by foree and diplo- 
macy. But they did not Latinize it. [t remained 
Greek, and became Greek in government! again 
with the fall of Rome. Not ontil the Muslims 
took over the Near East in the seventh century 
A.D, waa Greek influence onsted. And even then 
the Muslim: took over much of Creek thought, 
ultimately tranamitting i to o revived. Western 
civilization, But this-story will be told in a later 
chapter. 
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The Nike f{Fiectary | Of Somothrare,« votive {non 
in the Lowere) in the form of the prow o) a ship. 
Vote Pricey fhe Witke Lug gests (peed ane FLO ry 
alike the ifatic figures of the Parthenan, (oon 
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Suggestions for further reading 


Nore on threnariae or THe Pentoo: Greek Tit 
erature it translation j4 available In many paper 
back and caswhuund editlens the moet complete 
offering bwing that af the Loel’ Classical Library 
(Harvard University Pressi. Among the author's 
faverite translations aré those of Homer's fllad, 
jw Chase and Perry (Little: Brown]: Anstotte’s 
Constitution of Athens, by von Fritz and Kapp 
\Hafier!; Pindar’s Qdes; by Lattimore (Phoe- 
nix): and Plato’ Dialogues, by Jowett, revised 
by Allen and Dale (Oxford), Particularly teelnl 
collections are The Oxford Book of Greek Ferie 
in Tronslution, edited by Higham and Bowra; 
fnrroduction to Aristotle, edited hy McKeon | Mod- 
ern Lihraty) ; Selections from Barly trreek Phifos 
ophy, edited by Nahin (Applet»n-Century-Crofts) ; 

and The Stoic wad Epicurean Philosophers, edited 
by Gates (Random House), 


PAFRRRACK BOOKS 
Barker, Ernest. The Politica! Thought of Plare 


and Aristorle. Dover. Fundamental sindy by a 


profound atudent of aieient and modern poll 
lice. fetter on Aristotle than on Plato. 

Howra, © M. The treck Experience. NAL, 1957. 
Excellont modern synthesig of the Greek 
athiewement: Thoughtfo) and analytical, but 
eminently tradable, 

Bulfinch, Thomas AwlAned's Mythology. Dell. 
Popular Victorian elaseic, about one third af 
which le devoted ta. Greece, 

Cornford, Francis M, Fram Religian to Philos 
ophy: 4 Study in the Origins of Western 
Speculation. Tareh, Short but suggestive and 
stimulating study. throwing much light on the 
(reck beginnmge of philosophy. 

Coulanges, Fustel de. The Ancient City, Anchor. 
tn spite of the age of this book (if wae puub- 
lished im 1864), modern scholarship hae acleleel 
litle to our anderstanding of ite (hetne—the 
telution of religion to the life of the ancient 
city. 

Dickinson, G. Lowes The Greek View of Life. Ann 
Athur Paperbocks A classic, wrilten at the 
turn Gl the twentieth century, atill unequaled 
a6 a presentation of all that wo think admir- 

thle about the Greeks: 

Dodd, ER. The Greekscand the Irrational, Boa- 
om, Explodes ihe point of view, «till too fre- 
rpuenithy hold on epite of the evidence to the 
contrary, that the Greeks were @ calm and 
retrained peuple. 


Graves, Robert. The Greek Myths. 2 vols. Penguin. 
By ao learned English poet, profoundly in- 
terested in mothology and religion, Interpreta- 
tiene often far-fetehed, bat argued) with auch 
mverwhelming enulition and determination that 
they are often difficult to refute by those less 
learned: than Graves, To be treated, like all 
thie wothor's works, with caution. 

Guthrie, W. K. C. The Greeks and Their (rods, 
Beacon. Good discussion for eerions students. 

Hamilton, Edith. The Greek Pay to Western Cin- 
Heation. NAL. An-ever popular account, beauti- 
fully written and enriched hy many quotations; 
but not 2 book to be read by itsell, Ite catching 
enthusiasm sometimes blinds the judgment of 
the reader, 

Harrison, June, Prolegomena to the Study of 
Greek Religion. Meridian. Very thorongh wludy. 
not recommended for heginnera, lit rewarding 
for serious students 

Kitts, Hi DL F. The Greeks, Penguin. Valuable 
ehorrt etinty, 

Nivizeche, Friedrich, The Birth of Tragedy and 
the Geneelogy of Morals. Anchor. This youth- 
(ul work of Nietzsche not only ia the key to 
the tater work of the nineteenthcentary Ger- 
riun philisopher, hot also contains profound 
insights into the dietinction in kind between 
early and tate Greek tragedy. Nictreche sees 
Socrates and Euripides as the promoters of the 
intelleetoal revaluthn which destroyed the te- 
ligne haste af Athenian society, 

Rose, Ho S. Gide ant Herovs of the Greeks. Merid- 
jan, By «4 noted seliolar of Greek mythology 
and religion, 

Tain, W. W. Alexander the Great. Beacon, Tm- 
portant study by leading scholar of the period. 

Taylor, A. E. Socrates (Anchor); Plato (Merid- 
jan} dristotle (Dover). Three separate studies 
hv a renowned classical scholar, all well 
written and interesting, all controversial, Tay- 
for’s estimate of the influence of Socrates on 
Platenice thought, hawever, te widely accepted, 
eapecially by these who have pead little but 
Taylor. 

feller. Eduard, Quilines of the History af Greek 
Philosephy, Meridian, A good introduction by 
bur of the best of tle earlier historians of 
philosophy. 


CASEROUND HOOKS 


Jones, W. T. fl History of Western Philosaphy, 
Vol. L. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Ga,, 
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1952. Wellorganized modern history of philoe- 
ephy with very faiz enmemuarics of the Greek 
thinkers 

Jouquet, P. Meerdonian Imperiajiam and: the 
Hellenization of the East, New York: Alfred A. 
Knopt. Inc., 1928 Thoughtful und analytical 
atody. . 

Rastovisell, Mo 1 Sacial and Economic History o| 
the Hellenistic World, Vols. [| and IL. Oxford: 


The Clarendon ress, 1941, Nor as formidable 


as it looks, 
well written, 

Sarton, George. 4 History of Science. Vol. 1. Cam. 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1952. 
A very thorough study by the dean of Amer: 
ican historians of ecienee. 


Packed with information, bur 


Tam, W. W. Hellenistic Crrtiization: 3d ed, Lon: 
dans Edward Amold & Co. 1952. The. bes: 
Hudy of the period witht o manageable 
CUMS, 

Warheke JM. The Sratching Mind of Greece. 
New York AppletenCenmry-Crofis, Ime, 1930, 
In roy opinion, «me ol the best introductions 
10 Greek thought, expecially good an the mature 
ol the probloms Greek writers were trying to 
sulve. 

Zinmern. Alfred. The Greek Commonwealth Sth 
ed. rev. Oxford: The Clarendon Preas, 1931. 
Still indispensahle as the only relatively brief 
Presentation of ancient Greece in a topical 
manner, giving full weaght tw economic and 
social at well ae political dara, 
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From Republic to Empire— 
The Evolution of Roman Civilization 





* Republic and empire—a contrast 


The study of Rome within the compass of 
4 single chapter presents a peculiarly diffeult 
prohlem., The history of Rome [alle into two 
distinct parts: the first, ending in 31 #.c., is the 
history of the republic, governed under forme 
which can be considered democratic, but which 
permitted an oljgerchy to rule for almost the 
whote period: the second is the history of the 
empire, under @ monarch, with the forms of 
thie monarchy at first disguised and then olvi- 
ua to all, Moat of the territory acquired by the 
Roman people and later called the Roman Em- 
pire wae wor during the republic; in the im 
perial period this territory was thoroughly 
reotganized and converted inte the efficient in- 
itition which so much impressed the Christians 
and which affected so profoundly the whole 
civilization of the Western world. 

The republic is a classic instance of the 
inability of institutions which grew up to take 
care of one set of conditiona to function effec- 
tively when these conditions have altogether 
changed. The Roman Republic was utterly un- 
thle to itdminister its empire either efficiently 
oF for the benefit of the governed; it collapsed 
i a civil war amid a welter of blood, Yer the 
gtidual progress toward empire, the policies by 
which the numerically few Roman people won 
such a large expanse of territory. the way in 
which the democratic fonms were attained, the 


manmer in which these forms worked and were 
ultimately lost, are enhjects of perennial interest 
to all students of history and government. The 
etory of the republic therefore is far more inter- 
esting than that of the rather static Empire. 
which was evolving toward nothing, though it 
provided a framework for the gradual civilizing 
of peoples who until then had known little of 
the blessings of civilization, To understand the 
repablic a considerable amount of intricate 
detail has to be mastered, as always when a 
complex governmental system is studied. This 
detail is out of place in a single chapter devoted 
to Rome and cannot therefore be given. All 
that will be attempted is a brief account of the 
evolution of republican institutions and @ de- 
scription of the governmen! us it functioned at 
the height of the republic. All detailed explana-. 
tions of why this should have come about will 
have to be studied in o larger work. 


® From kingship to democracy— 


the evolution of the republic 
to 2u7 B.€. 


STHUCOLE OF PLEBEIAXS FOR EQUAL RICHTS 


The traditional date of the founding of 
Rome was 753 mc, Thie date, however, is not 
accepted by historians, who are well aware that 
there was a settlement on the site of Rome at 
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Traditional date of founding of 
Fourie 

Traditional first four kings of 
Hevtrie 


Chronological Chart 


753-616 


KROME—THE EARLY MONARCHY 


Etruscan domination 


616-509 





Internal history 


First secession of plebs—Election 
a! trihumes and establishment 
ef Concilium plebis (plehie 
cites binding on plels) 


Establishment of Comitia tributa 
(Assembly of Tribes i 


Twelve Tables 

Valerio-Horatian Laws (legisla. 
tion by plebe binding: on 
dute if accepted by Senate} 

Intermarriage permitted between 
fichbeians and patricians 


Suspencion of consulship, substi. 
tuted by military tribes, 
open to plebetans 


Licinian-Sextian Laws—Conaul. 
ship opened to pleheians 

Censors (0 give preference to 
ex-Migustrates iti drawing lp 
list ad) senators 


Loss of senatorial veto on all 
legislation 

Tiberias Gracehus elected tribune 

Tribonote of Gaius Graecchus 

Death of Gaius Gracehus 

Marius first elected consul 


Reorganization of army on 
volunteer basis by Marius 


Stllan Constitution 


Pompey given extended command 
againat Mithriclates 


Kern of Pompey to Rome 
First Triumvirate 


Caesar appointed to command 
in Crawl 
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404 £.c. 


ea. 460 
40-9 


: 


44-367 


367 


310 


133 
12] 
107 


43-80 


External history 


Battle of Lake Regillue—Roman 
victory over Latin League 

Treaty with Latin League— 
Promulgation of Latin rights 

Rome leader of Latin League— 
Gradual expansion 

Conquest of Veli faouthern 
Etruria} 

Invasion of Italy by Goulse— 
Sack of Rome 

War with Latin League 

Defeat of Latin League— 
Koman Confederation 

Samnite Ware 

War with Pyrrhi and 
Magne Groeccia 

First Punic War 

Sicily becomes first Roman 
province 

Second Punie War 

Ware with Macedonia 


Defeat of Antiochus im (king of 
Syria) ot Magnesia 

Third Punie War 

Destroction of Carthage and 
sack of Corinth 

Macedonia becomes Roman 
province 

Jugurthine War 

Moriua defeats Cimbri and 
Teutones 

Social War in Ttaly 


Sulla undertakes war with 
Mithridates 


496 mc. 


338 
327-290 


261-272 
2ht-241 
227 

218-201 


200-197; 
171-168 


1S) 
149-146 


146 


ity 
112-106 


102-101 
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THE REPUBLIC 


Internal history External history 





Heturn of Caesar to Italy 40 Wars with Mithridates { Loeullis) Toh 
Caeser as-dictator io Slave War in Italy 471 
Munder af Cossar As Conquest ard reorganization of 
Asia by Pompey 66-62 
Caesar conquers Gaul 58-51 
Crassus defeated and killed in 
Parthia one 
THE PRINCIPATE 
Second Triumvirate—Proscrip- Reign of Caligula (Gaius) ai—il 
tions and death of Cicero 43 B.C. Reign of Claudiue 41-54 
Battle of Philippi—Death af »j Nene 54-68 
Hrotug and Cassius a2 — ree E as 
Antony goes to the Eat 42 igs ee egal 
ae, | Vespasian and the Flavian 
Battle of Actium 31 dynasty 6O-Mi 
Death ‘of Antony and Cleopetra $0 Final conquest of Britain under 
Augustus given proconsulare Domitian B4 
imperium and tribunicia bec vall ae 
poteatas for Life ad Nort chosan eae’ isin a 
The “Good Emperors’ —Nerva, 
Danube frontier established for Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus 
empire 15 Pius, Marcus Aurelius 06-180 
Rhine frontier accepted after Conquest uf Dacia by Trajan 107 
defeat of Varws Ao. D ona is } 
) Firat barbarian invasions under 
Heath of Augustus oo Marcus Aurelina ( Mareomanni 
Keign of Tiberiizs 14-37 andl Sarmatians | 166-175 


lL ae 


least ae early as 1000 #.c. Traditionally the first 
king was Romulus, a person of whom nothing 
i¢ known beyond what later and unreliable 
lepend tells ws, However, it is certain that dur- 
ing the seventh and sixth centuries #.c. Rome 
was moled by a monarchy, and the last of these 
monarchs was an Etruscan named Tarquin the 


Proud. It is also ecettain that the Enrruscans. «: 


people whose origins are still obseure but who 
probably came from Asia Minor, dominated 
Rome for the last period of the kingship, and 
Toran legend always speaks of the expulsion of 
the kings as the beginning of Roman inde 
pendence under republican forms (about 509 
BC.). All through the period of the republic 
te ame of king was detested hy the Romans 


in memorv of this famone expulsion of men 
presumed to be tyrants. 

The position of the king was taken by two 
consuls, cach holding offwe for a year, chosen 
exclusively from the noble or patrician class. 
In early Rome there was o formal and definite 
class distinction between patricians and nan- 
patricians, who were called plebeians. Patricians 
held their position by birth, and jt was not pos- 
sible to rise info the patrician class, since inter: 
marrage between the two classes was prohibited. 
Thus, traders, small farmers, artisans, and all 
other free men who did not belong to the noble 
families were lumped together into the plebeian 
order. In the clase struggles that followed the 
establishment of the republic, it ts natural that 
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the wealthier and better-placed members of the 
plebeian otder chould have taken the lead in 
fighting for reforms, and it should not be 
thought that the ordinary peasant or small 
former was likely to le especially interested In 
breaking down the class distinction or repealing 
the Inws against Inlermarriage, His daughter 
waa unlikely to marry into the aristocracy, 
whatever the laws might permit, 

Since early Rome was engaged in constant 
wars, the pleheians who took their share in the 
fighting had o potent weapon at their disposal 
for extracting concessions from the potricians 
Az the result of » strike (about 494 a,c.) of the 
army wher it had been called out for campaign 
Huty, the first concessions were granted, The 
plebe: as were allowed to have two offrete of 
state, called tribunes. with power to veto any 
acts of the consols. These men were to be elected 
by the plebeians themselves, assembled into a 
council for the purpose: About 449 p.c., prob 
ably also as the result of another strike or 
threatened etrike, the law was codified in-auch 
a manner that plebeians could expect due prec 
ese In Case of being brought to trial, and they 
could only be punished for infractions of these 
definite laws (Twelve Tables), A few years 
afterward plebeians werv permitted to mtcr- 
marry with patricians. Some time during the 
yeure between the first and the second strikes 
the Assembly of the plels, which chose ‘the 
tribunes, was permitted to pass legislation hini: 
ing on the plelie alone, and the Assembly itself 
wan Tearganized ta permit the entry of patri- 
cians. In 448 nc. thie peorganized Ascembily, 
most of whose members were, of course, ple- 
Meise. wae permitted te pass laws which were 
then subenitted to the patrician body, the Senate. 
If acrepted by the latter: the laws were consid: 
eted binding on the whole people. Apart from 
legislation, however, the Senate continued to 
dominate the etate, and the veto that the senu- 
fors exercised prevented the plelwians Crom 
having any real say in the government. Tt was, 
however, « good beginning, and the struggle 
continued, with ever-inereasing victories for the 
plebeiana, 

The most important disadvantage now suf- 
fered by the plebeians wae their exclusion from 
the highest office tn the state: the consulship. 


The patricians were reluctant to give way on 
this, and for a ime, rather than admit plebeians 
to an-office of auch prestign, they abolished the 
office altogether, However, In 267 nc. they pave 
way, telying upou the fact that they eontralled 
the electoral machinery and could thus ensure 
that rio plebriane would in fact be elected. The 
ditempt to hold op plebeian election by sach 
means was, however, a failure. The plebeians 
who controlled the fegidature so offen forord 
the bill on the Senate that one of the consuls 
mist hea plebeian thot the Senate at lust with- 
drew its vets, and thereafter one of the consuls 
always wat a plebeian. Gradually, hy the same 
rorans, all the offices of state were opened to 
plebeians, until at lost all that the Senate had 
remaining was the veto on legislation: A. third 
general strike in 287 pc. forced the removal af 
the veto, and thereafter all legislation passed by 
the Assembly (Comitia trihuta) was binding on 
the state, whether or pot the Senate approved it, 


CONTINUED STREXCTH OF ARISTOCRATE 1X 
DEMOCHATIC FRAMEWORK 


Thus by 287 a.c. there was formal equality 
within the state. and ull offices were open to all 
cltizers. Yet the people did not in fact rule. The 
august Srmite, now mace Up mit only of patri- 
ciate bot of al) those citizens whe had held 
io portant ofhee in the alate, managed te pale 
indirvetly for almost 150 yeare after it lost its 
veto, This feat wae achieved hy the effective 
process of disarming all likely opposition through 
admitting tribanes fof whom there were now 
ten, cach witha veto) To the Senate anu allow 
ing them to eall it into session, The tribunis 
therefore became seeustomed to consulting the 
Senate before they proposed legislation to the 
Assembly, Since the latter body could only vote 
ves or no, whereas the Senate could dehate for 
a8 long as it liked, it. was natral for a tribune 
to goto the Senate for advier: and to listen to 
and take part in ite debates, Able tribunes: now 
wWerleomed into the homes. and sometimes the 
families, of the aristocr#ts: were tempted te 
opt the attitudes of thett new relutives, Thue 
the Senate came to have almost a monopaly of 
talent within its ranks, and it controlled directly 
bath foreign policy and the treasury. 
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Finally, as if thie were not enough, various 
matorial factions controlled political machine 
which eye il iba Wits wer ti in Wass af [tevrive 
rivaled at all times be onteumbered th voting by 
senatorial) clietile toed loaptieliw ne re— unlese elu 
lre rs thenaclwex rane vintis Hane rit pers 
ro -vete on some tsue that was of special interest 
la (ein. ms happened in 134 mic, ob the time ol 


Hin Cerarchan HKeveltution. 


* External history to 272 #.c.— 
The unification of Haly 


SVSTEM OF DEALING WITH OCOSOUERED 


PTATIASS—ALLIED AMAT TS 


he liae already liven note the Roimanea 


were cnpaeed in comstan! ware, originally for 





survive! against their neighbors and then for the 
control af the whole peninsuls of Italy, In. the 
eany years of their independence they were 
¢ratly helped by the Latin League. 2 league 
of analler city-elale= (to tly anull af Home. 


Mihouel) the Jeazue al times resented and 
feared Roman. domination and fought apgainel 
the Honors. the lalter wate never left altogether 
without allies, even though o great deal of pres- 
lige wie lost om one occasion when the Geltic 


people called the Caule deseended from the 


north and were olle to sack. Rame itself (387 
BG ne.) The secret of the Komi success prob- 
ate ties tin the fact that they neve apreed that 
they had heen heater in all their history. They 
never were forced to conclude o losers peace. 
When they made treaties without wimmng @ 
war. it waa only to resume the war as Soon 13 
opportunity permitted. For centuries there was 


Roins of the remple of Mars in the Roman Form, (OOUNTESY ITALIAN STATE TOHREST 


TF PTE) 
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nathing in Rome worth plundering. A foreign 
invader could take nothing worth his while. 
And without exterminating the whole Roman 
people, there was no way of concluding @ war 
or making o peace settlement that conld be 
expected to endure 

Bul, perhaps more important than their 
stubbormmacs and refusal to admit final defeat, 
the treaty eveter invented by the Romans was 
a erueial element in their enccess, IF any 
cnnrmny surrendered to the Romans he eonled 
usually expect good terms, The Homans seldom 
destroved their enemies. but preferred to make 
lt possible for themselves to live at peace with 
him afterward, Although treaties existed Jong 
prior to the Romane (the most famous early 
treaty known to we was between Rameses 1 of 


Eeypt and the Hittites), it was the Romans. 


amongst the ancient peaplee who developed the 
art ai treatyemaking in| the most syetematic 
manner, Already early in the period of the re- 
public they showed their talent for law and 
government that was their moet conspicuous gift 
os a people, compensating thereby to a large 
evierit for their lock of altmost all the cultural 
graces Which we associate with the Greeks. 

The ability to make effective treatirs tested 
on the Roman coneept of eithenship. Citizen- 


ship, ton Homan, was vested in a person, and. 


did not depend on hie-place of residence. Thos 
citizenship could be granted as well as inherrted. 
Moreaier. Roman citizenship included certam 
pp Lhe wnd dehnite righte So it was possibile bey 
grant an enemy recently defeated in battle 
either full citizenship, or some of the rights of 
citizens. The main rights of citizens were three: 
the tight to trade, the right to jntermarry, and 
the right to vote. The lastnaned right included 
many othet sobeidiary rights, and wae resererd 
for the full Reman citizen, When the Italians 
who possessed for centuries only Latin rights, 
or half citizenship, felt at the beginning of the 
fire century Bec. that thev needed the right to 
vote, with all its appurtenarices. for their own 
protection, the Romans resisted the claim, and 
o severe war had tu be fought before It was 
ermnted., But in the earher centuries the Latin 
allies Were content with rights other than the 
right to vote, and it was cietomary for the Mo 
mans ta qrant these, thas assoriating the allies 


with the sueerss of the Romans and giving them 
some share in the proceeds of their yietories. 
When the Romans began to expand beyond 
Latham inte the southern part of Italy they in- 
vented anew in@ht, the right of an ally, which 
entitled the possessor to protection by Rome 
against external enemies, By the use of this 
right the Romans took over, in effect. the foreign 
poliey of the ally, who eould no longer make 
wir orl his own account aml wae bound. ta come 
to the aid of the Roamans if they engaged in a 
war. Since the Romane were seldom at peace, 
it ts clear that they stood to gain more than 
there allies from such an arrangement. However, 
os will be-seen. the treaty could work the other 
wav alse and ilrog the Romans into a war whirh 
they would have preferred to avoid, 


SAMINITE ASD PYRRHIL WARS 


From the latter part of the fourth century 
nc. the Romans engaged jin. hostilities with a 
people origimally more powerful than themselves 
arul their Litin allies together. These people, thie 
Sumnites, proved very dangerous to them, e=pe- 
cially sinee some of the Latin allies deserted to 
the Samnites in the course of the wars, feeling 
that Rome was becoming too powerful and ought 
to be restrained, Seweral times the Romans were 
severely defeated, but their persistenwe paid off 
in the end, and by 290 gic. the Samnites, who 
found themselves in the course of the war com- 
pelled to set up a confederation of their own 
comparable to thar of the Romans, submitted. 
This wat, however, brought the Romane ‘into 
direot contact with the Greeks in southern Italy, 
o people with « far superior culture, who made 
ther living largely by maritime trade. Like 
most (reek cities they were constantly quarre!- 
ing with one another, and the presence of ench 
a strong power as Home in central Italy exer 
cised an overwhelming influence ina quarrel 
between any Iwo of them, [t was not long before 
Rome was called In when one of the smaller 
(Greek vith: found ttself at war with a bigger 
one. In tim the larger city, Tarentum, called 
int the aid of a Greek king from the mainland, 
This new entry brought Carthage, the north 
African maritime power which controlled most 
of Sicily at the time, to the aid of the Romans, 
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Fir detail on Jealy, see front endpaper. 


since Pyrrhws, the Greek king, had his eve on 
Sicily and had been interfering there prior to 
his hieing summoned hy ‘Taretitum. There en- 
sued a war in which Pyrrhus, in spite of being 
aided by elephants, found himself umahle to 
undertake sucecessfully a two-front war. He wae 
finally expelled from hoth ftaly and Sicily, and 
the Romans addel the Greek cities po their 
confederation as allies, with allied rights. 


* The expansion of Rome 
beyond Ltaly 


THE FPUNIC Wars 


It was not long before war broke ont again, 
this time between Rame and Carthage. This wae 
together natural, and could have heen pre- 
dicted. Prior to the conquest of the Greek cities 
in Haly the Remar hed not heen interested in 
maritime trade Bul these cities had been carry: 
ime ier running fight with the Carthaginians, 
who jevloudy guarded their empire and per 
mitted only very restricted trading rights to 
others. Tt was too tempting an npportunity for 
the Greek cities to resist, knowing that the Ro- 


mans were compelled to aid them if they should 
get inte open hostilities. The expected incident 
soon oocurred, and though the Roman Senate 
did not desire to honor its obligations. pressure 
he the wealthy elasses and the consuls who 
wished for military commands succeeded in 
overcoming its opposition, and the first Punic 
War followed. Again the Romans had the great- 
est difficulty in winning this war. They were 
unaceustomed to the sea and they did not trust 
the newly conquered Greek cities in. spite. of 
their alliance with them, More men im this war 
were drowned! at sea than were ever killed in 
battle, Bat, a always, shrer persistence won the 
day; Carthage was defeated and forced to con- 
ede that part of Sicily that had been under its 
control, The island of Sardinia follawed soon 
afterward, | 

But Carthage was far from subdued, and 
under a gifted general named Hannibal decided 
to pursue the Romans in their own stronghold 
of ltaly, Rotoan leadershiy at first was com- 
pletely unable to cope with the well-trained 
Carthaginian army which erossed the Alpa (218 
ne.) and annihilated two Roman armies sent 
against it, Hannibal did not, however, succeed 
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in. taking Rome, and made mo serious attempt 
lo do so. His fine army. marooned in southern 
Tianhe anid out off From <ourers of reinforcement, 
wasled away while the Romane adopted larass- 
ing tantirs. At last the Romans found a first-rate 
generaldoo, and sert an expedition te Africa to 


take the Carthaginian homeland. Hannibal was. 


forced! to return, and Was decisively defeated. 
Once acvain the Romans had won the foer hatte. 


PAPANSION OF HOMAXE INTO GREECE ANT 
THE NEAR EAST 


Meanwhile the Romans had found tt neres- 
sary to protect their allies in eastern Italy, 
which meant policing the Artriatic Sea, Finding 
it impossible to do this effectively withaut a 
hase on the Greek omatniand, they proceeded to 
take such @ hase. thereby invelving: themzelves 
with Macedonia. which resented the presenee 
of an alin power on Greek soil, The Mace. 
Hontone allie) themaalves with the Seleucid 
monarch of Asta, and the Romans were forced 
to deal with him toe. Several times they de- 
feated! the Macerlonians, and apparently tried 
not to Incorporate either Macedonia or southern 
Greece into their expanding empire, Onee o 
Roman consul theatrically proctaimed the liher- 
ation cof all Greece. to the accompaniment of 
ecstatic cheers: But none of these countries 
ood remain free permanently One faction 
would quarrel with another and invite Rome in 
to settle the question. In the end the Romar 
slaved ood ly the middle of the second centiry 
HG. Hheré were enough Remane with a yneted 
interest in the empire, which by this time ex- 
tinded into the Near East, to be able to per- 
amide the Senate and people to-engage in new 
workeven when there was lithe excuse for them. 
This effect of the empire upon the government 
and poople of Herne will le considered in a 
lnter section: 


* The provincial system 


PROULEV OF ADMINISTRHING LANES 
OUTS ITALY 


Whet the Romans were ceded territory be- 
yond Italy it woe neressary to decide what 


kind ‘of administration the new lands shonld be 
given. Tt did not seem feasilde to extend the 
system of allied right» that had heen eo success 
ful im Italy jtself. Rome did not need or desire 
the help of these territories in her wars, nor 
would Roman riptite at that time have: meant 
muything to their peoples. What was needed was 
that the provinees, as they came to be called, 
ehould contribute financially to the well-being of 
Rome, and that their governments should put 
rive Rome any trouble and should not have any: 
indepetlent policy of their own. Manifestly, too 
many of these lands were incapable of govern- 
ing thermelves to Roman eatisfartion—as we 
have seen, the Romans tried to let the Grecks 
and Macedonians continue to govemM themselves: 
even after they had been defeated in battle te 
the Homans. Where. however, there was an ef- 
fective government in the hands of « respectahle 
monarch, the Romane were content to leave him 
in Charge provided he fulfilled certain necessary 
obligations, This syaem: of client kings was 
maintained in party of the Roman Empire till 
after the time of Augustus and the end of the 
republic, Herod the Great of Judea was a client 
king, ae wae Herod Agrippa later. 


(OVERNSIENT AND ADMINISTHATION IN 
THE PROVINCES 


For territorirs where there was no king 
available the Romans devised the provincial 
evetem, Rach province had its rights and duties 
tlearly defined in a provincial law, dictated by 
the Romans. but accepted by the provincials. 
sometimes with some diftenttv—as in the case 
of Sardinia, where no: legaleminied leaders 
could he discovered amongst the hurharian in 
habitants: Under this svetom (here wae a Roman 
governor, appouited hy the Senate fron) the 
ranks of meq who had recently held high office 
in the state. His term of office was one yoar, 
He was assisted by a moderately large body of 
Itoope charged with the task of keeping order 
ati! preventing obellion. A stated tax had. to 
lie paid into the Roman treasury each ‘year. 
hut) unfortunately, except in rare casts where 
there had been efficient government hefore the 
advent of the Romans, there waa po suitable 
hody of lureaucrats available Jor the collec 
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tien of the tax. This the syetem grew up of 
farming out the taxes to private enterpriee, In 
same of the provinees, weluding Sicily at the 
heginning, the tax contract was let to local 
haiken whe were restrained by local patriotism 
from fleewing the taxpavers toa mercilessly, [ri 
other provinces, however—anil they formed the 
large majority by the end of the ascand century 
H.e—the tax contracts were let to Roman hank- 
ers, Who were restrained by no euih gentle 
leclings: The only safeguard the provincials had 
wae Ihe honesty of the governor, whose pood 
offices were necessary If the tax collectore 
lpublicant) were te collect more than their due 
—a fixed percentage was stated in the law gov: 
ering the provinee—and the possibility of 
prosemiting the callertore and perhaps the gov- 
emor in Roman law courts. 


Fan.lmk OF PROVINCIAL SYSTEM UNDER 
THE REPUBLIC 


The two safeguards were not likely to he, 
and were not in fact, very effective. The gover- 
nor, whe held office for only a year and who 
expected of most two years @ governor during 
his official career. was not allowed by law to 
take part in any trade or commerce himself, 
With living expenies, intliding the expense of 
election, rising every year, and with ho regular 
souree af income beyond what he could squeeze 
out of his lands, he was thus subject {a extraor- 
dinary lemptation, which, as fat as. we can 
ascertain, he did not often resiat, Thus the gov- 
etnor and the tax collector flourished, while the 
provincials could jook only to the courts. for 
redress. And, unfortunately for them, the courts 
were manned hiy senators who were unlikely to 
be so austere as to betray their class liy a con- 
viction—especially not when there was a chance 
that they too might be placed within the reach 
of the same temptation and wish te succumb to 
it. Toward the end af the second century B.C. 
the courts were transferred to the equestrian 
order, a new order in the Roman state made up 
primarily of businessmen and the middle class. 
This, from the provincial point of view, could 
hardly he considered an improvement. The most 
notable conviction for @xtortion in the early 
first century was that of one Rutilius Rufus. 
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who liad tn fact himself scrupulously avoided 
any extortion, and had indeed clamped down 
wpen the businessmen whe had attempted jt dur 
ing his regime. The courts, interested only in 
discouraging honesty in gavernors, handed down 
a conviction in spite of the Jack of reliable 
mvidenne, Rutiliin was thereupon invited lo take 
ap hia residence and live free for the rest of his 
life in the provinee he was supposed to have so 
mercilessly exploited! | 

Alihough the provincial system. demon- 
strated the unfitness of the republic to rule an 
empire without drastio changes, it was mot in 
iteelf on important factor in the collapse of 
republican institutions, a= hes sometimes been 
claimed, The governors in charge of proviners 
possesses) insufficient military might to present 
a threat to the republic, As we shall see, it wate 
the long-term commands of proconsuls, with 
jurisdiction over far more than a mere Province, | 
in command of less meager forces than a gover: 
nor hed al hie disposi, that finally put an end 
lo the Repulilic and ensured one-man role. 


* Consequences of Roman expansion 


ENRICHMENT OF CEXERALS, LANDOWNERS, 
ANT FASKERS 


In order to explain the many-sided effect 
of the expansion upon Rome, some preliminary 
explanations are necessary. The Roman army 
had originally been made up of both patricians 
and plebeians, but no man who was entirely 
without property could serve, The whole army 
was conscripted for particular campaigns, and 
the soldiers expected to return to civilian life 
oe soon as the cumpaign was over. This system 
worked well enough for some centuries, but 
when the campaigns took the soldiers ever far- 
ther afield, many of those who returned found 
that their property liad bren taken over by local 
landowners, who could not be easily dislodged. 
Moreover, after the ware with Carthage, and 
especially after the Second Punie War, when 
Harnibal ocenpied @ considerable section of 
Italy, the «mall farmer found that he had too 
little capital available to bring hie land back 
into cultivation. The result was that the large 
landowner, with access to. capital, continually 
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increased hie holdings at the expense of the 
small farmer, who often lost his land with very 
little compensation, So, When the farmer wie 
conscripted into the army, he began to look 
upon his land as likely to be lost in any case. He 
was therefore willing to stay in the army for a 
longer period, provided he could compensate 
himesI[ with war booty, Thus be began to gain 
a vested interest in continued warlare, pecially 
warfare against countries which possessed suffi- 
cient tmovahle property for his needs, The com- 
manders of these armies likewise felt that they 
should make some material gains from the war. 
Commands were short-lived and the commaniers 
lad expenses as high as provincial governors; 
indeed, they looked forward to. heing provincial 
povernors after their term of command in the 
army, Thus they too began fo gain a vested in 
jerest in profitable warfare, 

The middle classes, especially the bankers 
and contractors, found that tax collecting. and 
the furchase of provincial tax contracts, was a 
profitable husiness. The more provinces fell to 
the Roman sword, the richer the pickings for 
them. The populace of Home. on the other hand, 
saw little good in warfare. The city was thronged 
with dispossessed furmers, and Rome newer was 
able Lo provide much work, save in small indus: 
iry atch a shield-making and the manufacture 
of goods for local consumption, Imported goods 
were better and cheaper, and many imports had 
heen merely taken as campaign booty, There 
were ne taxes, fo be sure; but it is douttful 
whether most of the poor would have paid taxes 
in any case, since they possessed so little pray 
erty.or inéome. Their only gain was o subsidized 
prier for grain, a very small consideration to 
he set against the low wages earned in compe 
tition with skilled imported. slaves. But these 
men still had the vote, and the full consequences 
of their latent political power were nol to he 
exploited antil the Gracchan Revolution, when 
af last two leaders were found who were willing 
to stand up against the senatorial monopoly of 
power. 


POLITICAL EFFECTS (% ROME 


The Grocekan Revolution Tiberius Grae. 
chus became tritaine of the plele in 144 s.e., 


pledged t© o program of land redistrihution 
thar would break op the large estates and give 
them to the illegally dispossessed farmers. As 
soon as he introduced his legislation, he was 
faced with @ veto from one of his nine col- 
leagues. This was one of the traditional safe- 
miards of the senatorial party feallecd the 
Optimates): hitherte it had always been possi- 
lle to bribe at least ome trihiine. But Tiherios 
did not take this lying down, ae te doubt bis 
predecessors had done, He called ipon the peo 
ple to depose the tribe. This they iad, though 
it was illegal. The legislation duly passed, there 
come the question of putting it into foree, and 
thie needed monev. Providesitially, just at this 
moment a Mellenistic king, dying without heirs. 
bequeathed hit kingdom to the Roman people. 
Tiberius and his Assembly gratefully accepted 
the gift, while the Senate, the traditional repost. 
tory of all monies, had to acerpt the situation 
with the best grace possible, Tiberius’ action 
was not illegal, He was the representative of the 
Roman people. as the Senate was not, and the 
legacy had heen made te the Roman people: 
But the control of finances had long been a 
cherished cenatorial monopoly, ec that the action 
of the tribune was certainly inflammatory. 
Finally, Tiheriwe, fearful that any euecessor 
would sabotage his program, decided that he 
himgell must be reelected; but such a re-elec- 
tion was certainly illegal. The Optimates, who 
controlled the armed forces, were (quite capable 
of using them against such legality. A hand 
of supporters of the constitution, led by the high 
priest, murdered Tiberius on election day, and 
with him three lnundred of his supporters. The 
lanl law, however, was put into effect, and mnch 
of the [talian land wor indeed recistriboted. 
Ten years later Gatos, the younger brother 
of Tiherive Gracchus, was elected tribune. tn 
the meantime re-election of o tribune had been 
made legal. Gaius therefore could look forward 
to several vears of leadership. in the Assemiily 
if he could hold the confidence of the poopie. 
This time the Optimates had a better card to 
flav. They had one of themselves elected tribune 
a one of the colleagues of Gaius, This man pro- 
ceeded pystermatically lo outhid hie colleague, 
having no intention of carrying out his prom- 
yes, His task was made easier by the fact thot 
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Galus was studiously moderate and not all of 
hie proposals were equally popular with the 
weople. The third year that he stood for office. 
with only half af his legislitive program enacted 
inte law, he was defeated, Fearing for bis Tile, 
he surroonded himerlf with « bodyguard, wher 
upon the Senate, after a few inflammatory ine 
dios had been provoked, called mpoty the consul 
to restore order, m effect declaring martial law. 
Cains either was murdered or committed sui 
cide, and more than three thousand of hts 
followers were killed. The popular revolution 
lad failed: bot the Senate Iau) declared its 
hankruptey. 


The rise 0) the soldier of fortune—Prepare- 
tion jor one-man rule The senatorial oligarchy 
enpported by the monied Imterest= had succes= 
fully curbed the possible estallishment of a 
puptilur democraey in More; but it'was unable 
10 defend feel againel the military, Only if 
the army was loyal and civilian rule was un- 
threatened could the Sermte. which had few 
armed forces at ite disposal, hope to mle Rome. 
It had been highly dangerous, a4 well as ruinows 
to its prestige, to use military foren to suppres? 
the Gracchan attempt al revolintionary. reforms, 
however mucli proveration it had been given. 
Powir verre set, to juss [rom ils linnde into the 
line of (he sohties of fortum: with an effertive 
molitiv! machine, 

Probably few could have foreseen the eeullt 
of an: important but necessary teform af the 
method of reeriting the army, which wae. pul 
inte effect about (8 mc. A minor war had been 
in progress in Africa for some years; which had 
been going unfaverably for Rome. Tt was ru 
mated that the generals haul ben bribed Iw the 
enny, 2 not altogether unlikely possibility. in 
deed hogeted of hy the young African purince 
whe Jed the enemy. An alficer named Mirriw 
leean to attack his superiors and boast that lie 
could finteh off the war if aiven thie carrtarittecd, 
Vnvtead af heing court-martinted, re hd hie would 
have heen in our own day, he was permitted to 
vo back to Rome fe stand for election as consul. 
An efficient political machine assured hie eloe- 
Now, and when the Senate lirsituted to give him 
the African commani, the Assembly eanferred 
i ipon him by law. In order to win the war 


he reorganized the army, making it into a vol- 
nniteer army, recruited fram any whe wished to 
joins Naturally, the Roman proletariat regarded 
this a= an opportunity to win booty and perhaps 
pensions at the end of their military service. 
Jivtend of being made ap of the propertied 
elaceee, with a sinke however emall, in the 
Roman state, the army was mow made up ol 
propettyless men to whom Rome had been a 


poor mistress, and to whom they felt they owed 


lithe. Their loyalty lay with the general who 
hod trained them and led them to victory and 
booty. and whose influence could force the 
Senate to grant them pensions and property 
when they were ton old to ight. From this time 
anware power was.to lie with those generals 
whe had held commands long enough for them 
to win the loyalty of their troops, 


* Collapse of the Reman Republic 


[AST ATTEMPT AT RECONSTRUCTION 
#Y SULLA 


The full pesulte of this poliey were not visi- 
Ide for many years to come. Marius himeell was 
a very feeble politician, and he «ill stood in 
some awe of the Senate, Not witil his last years 
ilid he recognize the chance he had missed, 
when he saw his Janior olicer in the African 
campaign, a general named Sulla, dictate ta the 
Roman Senate anid people just how they were 
te behave while le was away of eampaign In 
Greeee, Lis true that ae soon as Sulla had loft, 
Marin recaptured Rome with a ralible army; 
hut he lived far only ome month afterward. 
When Sulla retorred trinmphant from Greece, 
the supporters of Martins were given ehort 
shrift, white Sulla himself became dictator. Tf 
he had wished, he could have become the first 
emporor af Rome. 

But Sulla dil not eo wish. Instead, he pre- 
ferred to muoke an effort to teform the constitu: 
tion. He deprived the people and their Assembly 
of much of their power. weakened the office of 
tribune, which had been so much abused, in 
such wo manner that no ambitious man would 
wish to-hold it, and weorganized the Senate into 
what should have been a really effective body. 
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Then he retired quietly to his estates, dying soon 
afterward. His constitution failed beeause no 
one, not ever the Senate itself, apparently really 
wished to try to make it work, As soon as the 
next crisis arose, the Senate was willing to abuli- 
cate its responsibility anc give extended powers 
to the teacest copeble military nn. At this time 
A eontinuows wir was being waged in Asia 
againat the most formidable enemy the republic 
ever hind to face, King Mithridates vi of Pontus. 
=) that shortterm commands were obviously 
tnfeasilile, 


PORMTEY—THE POrULAR CEXERAL 


Pompey was the beneficiary of this situation. 
Firet elected iy the Assembly to a long-term 
command against pirates in the Mediterranean 
Sea, and having made ehort work af these, lie 
wae given @ forther long-term command in the 
East, There he replaced a senatorial generai 
whose tight-fisted treatment of hie Iroope had 
caused them lo go on etrike, to the detriment af 
the campaign against Mithridates, Pompey, whe 
careil nothing for money, soon settled this ait. 
Utlon and proceeded to conquer not only Pantie 
litt also several other countries ripe to be added 
iy the ever-expanding empire This conquest 
togk several years, but during the period ‘he 
kept his political machine ai home well oiled. 
Everyone in Rome knew that when he returned 
home, he would assume whatever power he 
wiehed. There wae no power in linly or alse. 
where thal could possilily withstand Iie wietari: 
One ATTY, 


KISE OF CAESAH—TIHE FIRST THIUMVIRATY 
(OO Bc.) 


When, however, he did at length return 
home, he showed no signs of desiring anything 
hut pensions for his troops and the ratification 
of his acts in the Bast. The Senate. taking this 
for a.sign of weakness, refused these moderate 
demands Pompey, nionplusked, Inaked around 
for some political help, os le now held no office 
himself. He diseeovered it in the person of Julius 
Caesar, a rising military man who heated janst 
returned from a campaign iy Spain and was the 
consul-eleot, and also in the preven of a hanker 


named Crassus, who had financed Caesar's 
career, Caesar's price wae a long-term command 
in Gaul. Crassus remaining content with finan- 
clil contessions. Pompey accepted the terms. 
Corsar accordingly introduce) @ reaslution in 
the Senate giving Pompey the pensions and 
ratifcations that he needed, When these requests 
were tired down, Pompey called upon o few 
troops who were still waiting patiently for their 
pensions and ao could be relied upon: where- 
upon the Senate thought better of ite refrsul. 
For the next ten Vears the triumvirate of Pom- 
pey, Caesar, and Crassus did ee it liked. Cras 
sus, though aging, thought he would like a 
eomman! inthe East (efore he died, and wis 
given it, He was killed in a stunning defeat by 
the Parthians, Cacsar made a thorough joh of 
conquering Gant, although when he begun his 
varcer there seemed to be no special necessity 
to add this province to the empire, Pompev, 
aging ako. staved close to Rome, taking nu 
active command. Seevre in the laurels he had 
wor, he did net realize until too late that Carsar 
was building up precisely the same kind of loyal 
military following that he had once possessed 


himself. 


CIVIL WAR AND THE DICTATORSHIP 
Hy CAESAN 


The showdown came when Caesar prepared 
to return 160 Rome, The Senate had decided that 
Pompey was less dangerous tothe republic than 
the ambitious Corser, and had succeeded at last 
in enlisting his support. But when Caesar 
crossed] the Rubicon and illegally entered Italy 
with his army, there were no troops in Italy 
rapable-of withstanding him, m apite of all the 
commands that Pompey im theory still held. 
Pompey and his senatorial supporters therefore 
crowed over into Greece, where Pompey: still 
had a considerable reputation, But bad manage 
ment of their campaign played inte Carear’s 
Jwttids and Pompey was decisively defeated at 
the Iwtthe of Pharkalia in 48 ac. He fled to 
Feypt and was murdered shortly afterward. 
Cacsat followed him, making the acquaintance 
of Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, in the process, 
Having settled the affairs of Egypt to his eatis- 
fuetion, he proceeded to mop up various pockets 
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of resistance in North Africa and Spain, anid 
returmed te ftaly to celebrate uw magnificent 
tranmph, He hegan Io prepare a campaign 
neainat Parthia to avenge Crosse and recover 
the lost Roman caches. while setting in motion 
(utherous wdminietrative relorma to take care 
af the most pressing probleme. He had barely 
started am this work when he was murdered by 
e group af senators and diegruntled officers in 
44 ec, 

None of the reforms initialed by Julius 
Cavsar really touched the heart af the problem, 
which was in its essence political rather than 
administrative. Above call, the position of the 
ttiler had to le regularized. and some substitute 
found for the rule by Senate and people which 
lind so conspicuously failed, Caeser coulil think 
of nothing better than to make himsel! perma- 
nent dictator, a tithe which in Rome always 
rellerned to a temperary position held only in 
times of extreme danger. He thought af becom: 


ing king, fut realized after a few trial balloons. 


had been sent up that the people would not toler- 
ate-euch a title, Kings had been execrated too 
lonw in Rome for a king to be acceptable now. 
Corsar wae able to pul inte effect some much- 


needed reforms in the proviners hefore hie 


mititder, and he «et np an important publio- 
works program to pive same occupation to the 
jroletariat, He improved the tax eystem and 
took stops to ensure a regular supply of alficials 
for public service in the free municipalities of 
the empire. 

It was a good beginning and a considerable 
uthievermunt for lwo years of nhaolute power. 
Rul it ems that Caesar could understand only 
Hie tangible needs of the empire, and bre lacked 
Nhat sete for the intangibles thal choraclerized 
his snecessor aryl made ‘the latter's work *0 
mich tore fruitful and lasting. Caesar's attempt 
lo "reform” the Senate consisted in packing i 
With military met and even provincials, which 
suconmded only in degrading it in its-own eyes. 
The move might have been a wise one if he had 
really heen Interested jn makity Whis anpiist and 
ancient body work. After all, it had ruled Rome 
lor almost five hundred years, and though at 
the end it had fallen on evil times, if was surely 
hot an institution that eould be treated with dis- 
doin and given nothing to do bat debate and 


confer titles: on its master, There can be little 
doubt thet the tactlessness with which Caesar 
treated the Senate wae the chief reason for the 
conspiracy against his life. So, for lack of the 
art of a trie 4totesman, Caesar must temain-a* 
o first-class military man and an administrator 
of genius (Pompey, in thie field, incidentally, 
must he counted os his equal), but not as the 
real founder of the empire—though without Ine 
preliminary work, the empire could hardly have 
how founded by his auecessor and heir, 


* The foundation of the 


THE SECOND TAIUMVIRATE AND THE 
TRILAIPH OF AUGUSTUS 


The conspirators whe murdered Caesar had 
no idea of what steps to take next, They appeat 
to have assumed that the government would 
Tevert to the Senate and people He heretofore, 





Hust of dogostua at the prime of his manhood. 
(CONWEEEY AIT Mise | 
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But the republic was dead heyond any possibil- 
ity of revival, Caesar's army had, for the most 
part. teen disbanded, hut it was still a potent 
political and military force. And Caesar, through 
his will, continued to exercise an influence even 
after his death. Mark Antony as consul com: 
monded an army of Caesar's veterans, and 
Lepidus, Caesar's official second in command, 
had o legion at his disposal, Moreover, in his 
will Caesar, in addition to bequeathing large 
sums to fis troops, had made his great-nephew, 
Octivian. a young man of litth public experi: 
ence, his heir, with the potent title of Caesar, 
which he was to exploit to ite full value. Antony 
might have been murdered by the conspirators, 
hut was spared, As soon as he had ridden out 
the immediate storm, he was able to rowse Rome 
against them, and they were forced to flee 
abroad. But Antony made @ serious mistake in 
Hot giving the troops their donative promised by 
Carsar. This enabled the voung Octavian to 
gain credit and support from the legions in 
southern Ttaly, with which he entered Rome, to 
he given the command against Antony by the 
Senate. Antony, faced with one of the conspira- 
tors in-southem Gaul and with Octavian and the 
console in central Ttaly, was defeated by the 
latter and retired to the north, allowing Octa- 
vian to return to Rome in triumph. Again the 
Senate repeited its curlier mistike against Pom- 
pev and slighted the voung man, refusing him 
high office jn the state on technical grounds, 

It was the Senate's Inet chance. Octavian 
with his legions proceeded to join Antony, and 
with Lepidus they formed the Seeand Trium- 
virate, All the tritemvire took vengeance on their 
political ences with wholesale prosecriptions. 
In part this helped them raise enough money 
from confiseated estates to put on army in the 
field sufficient to defeat the remnants of the con- 
spirators, Whe were arraved against them in 
Greeee. When they had been dispowed of ot the 
battle of Philippi (42 a,c), Antony and Oota- 
vian were supreme, Lepidus could safely he 
disregarded, and it only remained to come to 
an agreement about the respective roles that 
each shoul play. Antony, as the senior partner, 
was given the command against the East, while 
Octavian stayed behind in Italy with a number 
of minor campaigns to settle, 


The uneasy alliance continued for more 
than ten years. Bot Antony played into Oc: 
tavian = hands by acting like an Oriental mon- 
arch, and especially by his relations with 
Cleopatra, regarded by everyone in Rome as a 
dangerous Oriental princess who had fascinated 
Antony and charmed him away from his loyalty 
to Rome. Octavian fostered this point of view 
by an unexampled use of propaganda, gradually 
undermining Antony's position so effectively 
that when the break came. little actual fighting 
had to be done. Octavian had built up on im- 
portant political party of his own, and had 
ehosen al least one highly efficient general, So 
the battle of Actium in 31 noc. was a foregone 
conclision, Most of Antony's troops deserted 
when Cleopatra insisted on going into battle 
with him. Thereafter there was no power left in 
the Roman world to challenge Octavian. Four 
years later the Senate conferred upon him the 
tithe of Augustus, by which he was henceforth 
to be known. 


THE SCOPE OF THE FRODLEMS 


The magnitude and scope of the problems 
facing the young ruler (he had been born in 
3 ec. and was thus thirty-two al the time of 
the battle of Actium) can hardly he overesti- 
mated. The old Roman Republic had clearly 
failed to live up to the responsibilities of empire, 
am! had collapsed from ite own weaknesses, Yet 
came form of government must replace it which 
was capable of enduring. This government, 
whatever if might be, must also be able to keep 
auler control the vast territories which had 
fallen to Roman arms during the previous three 
centuries. Rome had a responsibility to them 
aise, Tt was impossible simply to deeree their 
freedom and independence, owen if the ile had 
ever occurred to Augustus, Their earlier formes 
of government had been destroved heyond recall 
an! eould not he restored hy a mere imperial 
fiat. Tn the last century af the republic the gov 
ernors af the provinces had been political ap- 
pointers of the Senate, anxious only to make 
their fortones and return to Rome. By corrup- 
ton and extortion they had advanced them- 
stlves; moreover, they were in league with the 
equestrian class of Rome, which had milked the 
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provinces for the sake of its own financial inter- 
este. The provinces hod suffered abominably 
from this regular regime, and in many cases 
had been driven into bankruptey by the more 
recent civil wars and irregular extortions bv 
would-be tulers of Rome, There was little en- 
coutagement to honesty of efficiency, qualities 
rately found in the governors: Was it possible 
for Augustus to reward these qualities and so 
improve the provincial system that thev would 
become the rule rather than the exception ? 

We have seen that the enrollment of volun- 
teer armies by Marius had led directly to. the 
fall of the republic, since the troops relied upon 
their generals for pay and pensions, and their 
loyalty was given to these generals rather than 
to Home. Moreover, the various armies had 
ewollen to such an extent in the civil wars that 
there were probably at least half a million men 
under arms at the time of the battle of Actium. 
Augustus had to consider what the real purpose 
of on army was in the Roman Empire, where 
the various legions should be stationed, how 
they were to oceupy themselves during peace- 
time, how they could be persuaded to be loyal 
to Rome rather than to generals. At the same 
time, the armies must continue to have those 
professional military virtues whose absence In 
the earlier armice had compelled Mariwe te in- 
troduce long-term volunteer service, 

Behind the great political and administra: 
tive problems was the ever-present social and 
economic hackeround, Rome was not a great 
manufactiring city, not even s trading center 
of importance compatable to its size and popu: 
lation. There were far too many people in Rome 
unable to make a living and requiring public 
support, Yet these men were citizens and pos 
sessed the right to vote. In the fost century of 
the republic the votes of this urban proletariat 
had always been for sale to the highest bidder, 
Could they be made into o self-respecting eiti- 
genry by any means available to a rapahle 
administrator? How could the numerous slaves 
live side by side with a free citizenry without! 
depressing wages? In spite of the fertility of 
mich of the wil, Italy had never really recov: 
ered from the depredations of Hannibal nearly 
two centuries earlier. The small estates had been 
swallowed by senators and capitalists and made 


into large specialized agricultural units, usually 
worked by slaves under overseers. Moreover, 
the =mall landholders who survived suffered 
from chronic insecurity of tenure, their prop. 
erties often being sequestrated for the benefit of 
veterans, And throughout the length and breadth 
of Italy, especially near Rome, rich mon built 
their villas, too often neglecting the land itself 
and its cultivation. 

The cleavage between rich and poor had 
urdermined the oli] Roman traditional virtues, 
and the search for ever-inereasing luxury among 
the upper elasses had replaced the stern frugal- 
ity of the earlier republic, Family life in the 
upper classes had almost disappeared, with «di- 
vorce to be had for the asking and tmarringe 
used for political and financial advancement, 
The birth rate among the free Romans had 
naturally been declining. Was it possible to ar- 
rest this process, at least the decay of public 
morality, even if the ancient virtues had disap- 
peared forever? 

These were a few of the problems with 
which Augustus had to contend. [f he did not 
solve them all. at least he perceived their ex: 
istenee and made an attempt to solve them. And 
the organization of an empire which endured 
for many centuries, the most enduring indeed 
that the Western world has yet seen, is almost 
entirely his work, The essential administrative 
Hructure was built by him, though the conquests 
themeclves were bequeathed to him by the Ro: 
man conquerors of the republic, 


THE WORK OF AUGUSTUS 


The establishment of a legitimate govern: 
ment The most diffenlt problem of all was 
undetibitedly the reorganization of the povern: 
ment; and it wae the most fundamental, Not 
even a provincial reorganization, the establish. 
mont ofan equitable system of taxation, nor the 
enlargement of the conerption of Roman citizen: 
ship, would have been of any permanent value 
without a governmental system whieh was 
rapable of controlling the empire and which was 
at the same time acceptable to the people, Any 
dictatorship or arbitrary military rule can be 
cut ehort by assassination, as Carsar’s oven 
career hod shown, Ip was a measure of the 
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genius of Augustirs that he made his govern- 
ment both acceptable and legitimate. Though he 
did not solve permanently the problem of suc- 
cession, this may be only because, as will be 
dliseussed later, the problem may well lie insolu- 
ble within the framework of absolute monarchy. 

According to the tradition believed hy the 
Romens, Home ‘had existed as a city for more 
than seven hundred vears, For almost five hun- 
dred it had been free and self-governing. Though 
ocrasionally defeated in individual battles, it 
had never jost.a war and had never been com- 
pelled fo sign a peace with an undefeated 
enemy¥. For five hundred vears magistrates had 
been elected and the noblest of the eltizens had 
eal in the Senate and given their advice to the 
magistrates. The Senate was a hody of incom- 
parable prestige, even though in the last cen- 
tury, often through its own inconmpetence, it had 
been forced to bow to arbitrary military men 
with armies at their hacks. The people of Rome 
had sccepted its supremacy and shared in the 
glories won by their armies under ite leadership. 
Though Rome was not a state, the Romans were 
truly a people, and Roman citizenship wae 
prized by everyone who possessed it; those who 
did not possess it valued it and sought to win 
it for themeelves, During all these years. the 
tame of rex or king had been detected, The 
Romana no less than the Greeks regarded jt as 
an office fit only for barbarians. 

Yet Atigustus realized that he must be king 
in fset, even though he did not hold the tithe. It 
would never have occurred to him—nor indeed 
would it have heen possihle—to have ruled the 
empire, with its many different peoples of wary- 
ing degrees of culture, through any kind of 
representative government, The empire was too 
vast and heterogencous for any such experiment. 
But if the government had been returned to 
Senate and people ac under the republic. the 
fame weaknesses would have Id to the same 
breakdown of government. Only a monarch 
could hope te hold it together, 

Augustus solved his dilemma by one of the 
Freal creative compromises of history, a species 
of leeal fietion which bridged the julf between 
the fnllen republic and the monarelyy which had 
to come. In time the republic was forgotten, the 
monirchy supplanted it, and the necessity for 


the fiction disappeared, But in the competent 
hands. of Augustus—who understood it, the rea- 
sons for it, and the behavior required of him to 
maintain it—the fiction worked. Though think- 
ing Romans of course knew that he was the sole 
ruler and that hie power was ultimately hased 
im the army and the treasury, nevertheless, to 
the mass of the people, the republic still sur- 
vived, They felt at home in the new Homan 
state. The magistrates were still elected by the 
same procedure as before, though no candidate 
would even have ron for office without the 
approval of Augustus; the Senate and the As 
semblies still met for debate and legislation; and 
though there was now a princeps, or first citi- 
zn, 8 tithe and office unknown te the republic, 
he was not obtrusive, he scrupulously respected 
all the oll repulilican forme, and his public and 
private life were beyond reproach in the best 
tradition of the early dave of the Roman 
Republic. 

Augustus confined the offices held by him- 
self personally to the minimum required for his 
possession of the reality of power. He had a 
permanent proconsular military power | procen- 
ware imperium) conferred upon him, giving 
him supreme command of the army; he was 
granted o permanent civil power as previously 
exercised hy the tribunes (frihunicia potestas}, 
which gave him the power to introduoe legisls- 
tion and veto it. He became chief priest (Pontt- 
few Maximus), giving him authority in religious 
matters: hot, characteristically, he did not 
aeenme thie offve util the death of Lepidus, 
who had heen ousted. from his position as 
triumvir in 36 Hc. and consoled for his los of 
power by appointment to this honored position, 
Occasionally, in the eatly years of his role. 
Augustus allowed himself to be elected consul, 
feeling that he needed the civil as well as the 
military power inherent in this office. But con- 
auls, praetors, aediles, and even tribunes were 
ected as before to perform the specific duties 
of these olices under the guidance of the 
primceps, 

Augustus tried his beat to maintain the 
dignity of the Senate, He encouraged if to give 
him advice, and he presided over it personally 
os Princeps Senatus, The judicial functions. of 
the Senate were maintained and even increased 
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under his rule, Ry setting aside certain prov- 
inees to he ruled by ex-magistrates under the 
direet control of the Senate and not of himeel!. 
he made it worth while to move through the full 
sequence of offiees (cursus Aonorum) to the ex- 
alted position of consul. The Senate also had ite 
own treasury, From the edpinstrian order, Aw 
pustus recruited a hody of public offiviala, paid 
out of the imperial treasury (fiseus), but with 
the same duties as tax gatherers and tax 
assessors thal they had performed in their own 
iferets under the republic. Under later em- 
perors these mon became part of the imperial 
civil service, 

When it was proposed that he should he 
worshiped as a god (his adoptive father had 
already been deified), he refused the honor. 
hut permitted his Geniys to he worshiped in- 
stead. According to old Roman belief every man 
hod 9 guiding Genius, aod the Genii of the 
head of « family guided the fortunes of that 
family. In allowing @ cult to he set up te his 
Genius, Augustus was therefore directing Ko- 
min worship toward the state of which he was 
now the controlling Geniws. Later this indeed 
heeame the worship of the living emperor. as 
god, a state cult to which all hae to stubseribe 
or lw condemned for treason. But Aupietirs in 
his lifetioe never claimed te he a god except in 
the Hellenistic word, which had for centuries 
heey neenstomed to a divine monarchy, 


Unsolved problem of the anceession The 
atealest difhculty inherent in his position as 
sale ruler, the difficulty of the suecession, Au- 
zustus never solved. Perhaps the problem is 
incapable of solution and is one of the inherent 
defects of absolute monarchy, The possibilities 
are strictly limited. The Roman ruler had to 
fe on exceptionally capable man, 1 hereditary 
succession were to he used. the chances of any 
riler’s having a son capable mough are not 
especially good. Tf sich @ son pPOSescs good 
natural talents, the experience of being bronpht 
pin the household of an absolute ruler is likely 
ty damage his character, as was ko often true 
m the history of the Roman Empire. H the 
choice were to pase into the hands of 4 civilian 
body such of the Senate, then political consid: 
erations might beeame predominant. The army 


might not accept the choice; and it was certain 
that there would be disgrantled candidates 
ready to make trouble for the new incumbent. 
Moreover, there would be 9 period of transition 
between the death of the old monarch and the 
election of the new whieh could be dangerous 
for the empire, 

It was necessary for all to know who the 
new tuler was to he before the old one died. 
One possibility was to desienate the old ruler's 
son a the heir. The other possibility was for 
the ruler to choose his sucorssor and transfer 
enough power to him in his own lifetime to en- 
sure that there would he no competitor in the 
empire strong enmizh to prevent hie succession, 
In fact, thie is what usually happened in the 
empire unless the incumbent came to an un- 
timely death before he had mare arrangements, 
But Augustus, who had no surviving male heirs 
in the direct line, preferred to use the principle 
of adoption, Tiberius, who was his stepson, was 
also adopted as his son and forced to marry his 
daughter, after divorcing a previous wife, Later 
her of childless emperors adapted their 
successors, choosing the most effective men they 
could find, During this period (an, 96-180), 
known as the age of the “Good Emperors,” the 
empire reached its greatest heights of prosperity 
and good government. But the last of thee. 
Marcus Aurelius, had a son Commodi, whom 
he did not wish to pass over, Thus the claine 
of paternity and the claims of good govertiment 
came into conllint, Commodus was one of the 
worst of the emperors, as it turned out, and his 
reign wae a ilisaster from which Rome never 
really rreevered, 





The reorganization of the provinees = The 
reorzanization of the provinees was a further 
example of Augustus’ eficient use of such i 
portunities as existed, He saw at once that it 
was not necessary to keep armies in every prov- 
ince. as had heen the custom in the later years 
of the republic. Those that had long been 
pacified. and had no frontiers to he defended 
againet harhurians needed no more than enough 
troops to-ensure local discipline, Such provinces 
(eer the map for details) he entrusted to the 
Senate, which was given the power of appeint- 
ing governors and administering the tax monies. 
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These provinces, as under the republic, were 
reserved for ex-magistrites, and constituted a 
reward for these whe had progressed theough 
the sequence of offices. In addition, the arrange- 
ment gave the Senate some real work to do and 
served to maintain its prestige. And though 
Augustus exercised a final supervisory jurisdic: 
tion over theae provinces, he left them largely 
to themselves. Those provinces, however, which 
nected legions of trained troops, anid whose 
frontiers had continually to be defended against 
memies, were under his direct control, which 
he exercised through the appointment of salaried 
legates, personally responsible to him, who could 
hold their positions as long as they proved eth- 
cient, This arrangenwnt gave them the opportu- 
nity to gain 4 real knowledge of their provinces 
and te win the loyalty of their troops, bat in 
later times it proved a serious danger to the ate 
in the event of a disputed succession to the 
throne. Egypt, as the richest province and the 
primary source of the grain supply for Rome 
and Italy, was given a special status, in keeping 
with its history as well os its present importance. 
As in the past, the ruler was divine and the 
owner of all the land. Augustus, therefore, was 
a Pharaoh in Egypt, with all the privileges of 
this office. He did not perform his duties as king- 
god there himself, lint entrusted them fo a 
prefect of equestrian rank. responsible to him- 
self. The country, however, wae farmed 1s an 
imperial estate rather than as a province with 
4 certain degree of self-government, and its 
revenues acerued directly to the riler, No one 
of senatorial tank was permitted within the 
territory without the permission of the princeps. 
Finally, a number of kingdoms on the outskirts 
of the empire were permitted self-government 
under their kings. whe became clients or vaseals 
of Rome. 

The provinces of the Roman Empire had 
always heen made up of more or less self. 
foverning municipalities, city-states: on the 
Greek model, together with a number of other 
communities whose position had been defined 
hy treaty, usually without full self-government. 
Augustus encouraged as much local administra- 
lion as was compatible with the imperial tela- 
tionship. thus saving the burden of direct 
administration. The corrupt tax system of the 


republican period was not abolished by 
Augustus, probably for lack of any alternative 
method of cullection, His successors, especially 
Claudius and Hadrian, developed a regular civil 
service which gradually supplanted the lax com- 
panies, Meanwhile, the abuses of the system 
were checked through more efficient supervision 
liv the princeps. even in the senatorial provinces. 
Penalties for extortion were severe, and even 
senatorial governors were far too much under 
eantral to be able to lend the efficient aid to 
the tax farmers that had been the custom under 
the republit in its lawt years. The nucleus of 
the Jater civil service was formed with the 
inclusion of treasury officials in the staff of the 
povernors. 

The entire system of provinces was feorgan- 
ized thoraughly by Augustus. New boundaries 
were set, chosen for the sake of efficient admin- 
istration and defense (see map). Im the process. 
a number of minor conquests had to be under- 
taken to round ont territories aciuired hap- 
hazardly by the republic. Augustus always hoped 
to tnake the northern boundary the Elbe rather 
than the Rhine, a shorter and more: easily 
defensible, Such o boundary, however, would 
have necessitated the conquest of a large part of 
Germany. Though progress with this conquest 
was made in the earlier years of his reign, his 
armies suffered a severe defeat toward the end 
of his life, and the project was abandoned. The 
Rhine became the northwestern frontier, while 
Augustus maintained the Danube in the East, 
refusing to move into Dacia (the modern Ru- 
mania) to the morth of the Danube on the 
rrounds that it was indefensible, This poliey was 
maintained until the reign of Trajan (A.D, 95- 
117). who not anly took Dacia but engaged 
in extensive wars in the East, the spoils of 
which had to he ahandoned by his successors, 
as Augustus had predicted, The empire was held 
together by the great Roman roads, which were 
constantly extended throughout the imperial 
period ‘and ever which the imperial post 
traveled, bringing news to the emperor and his 
instructions in return. 

The provincial system proved to be the most 
enduring of the reforms of Augustus, Whatever 
happened at Rome, the life of the provinces went 
on much as usanl, under good niler= and bad 
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alike, Only when the barden of taxation was 
heavily inereased, and prosperity declined as a 
result of the continous civil and foreign wars 
in the third century aco., was the strength of the 
provinces slowly sapped, But while the Roman 
peace (Pox Aomana) gave them a respite fron 
war they had never previously enjoved, their 
prosperity increased, and with it the ability to 
pay the taxes which ensured the continuance of 
Roman rule, 

Augustus himeelf was an Italian rather than 
a Roman, and always regarded Italy as the 
center of his dominions, the homeland with 
special privileges. with Rome as first the capital 
of Italy and then of the empire. The inhabitants 
of Rome, however, were no longer exempt from 
all taxation, as Roman citizens had heen under 
the republic, But their taxes always remained 
lighter than those of the provinces. Every native 
freeborn Italian was a Roman citizen, with all 
the privileges attached to the position. The pro- 
vinrials could achieve Roman citizenship, but 
Augustus regarded it as a privilege to be earned 
and nota right to which they were entitled by 
birth. This poliey was gradually abandoned hy 
hie successors, until in A.D, 212 citizenship was 
granted to every free inhabitant of the empire, 


The reform of the army By virtue of his 
proconsular power, the princeps was naturally 
commander in chief of the army. Augustns, 
drawing upon the experience of his predecessors, 
and especially of his adoptive father, laid down 
a permanent basis for recruitment and for the 
composition of the army, which survived in its 
essentials throughout the whole empire. The 
regular troops, or legionaries, were drawn from 
Italians and the most Romanized provincials, 
who received citizenship on enlistrnent if they 
did not already possese it. They served for 
twenty years, receiving a tegular salary and a 
pension on retirement, In addition to these were 
auxiliary troops who received citizenship only 
on retirement. These were also salaried men. 
but drawn from the less Romanized provinces, 
and served primarily within these provinces. 
Their officers were originally drawn from the 
same territory, but later, after it had been 
shown that these troops were capable of rebel. 
lion in the interests of their own provinces, 


Italian officers were substituted. The armies 
were by no means always engaged in active 
warfare, although the legions. might at any 
time be transferred to a danger spot on a distant 
frontier, During the first two centuries, however, 
the general practice was for the legionaries to 
live in camps, behind permanent fortifications 
built by themselves. There were strategic toads 
to be built, ditches and moats to be dug. walls 
fo be erected; and many of the troops neces: 
sarily became skilled artisans as well as soldiers, 
not unlike the modern corps of army engineers. 
These men—holding Roman citizenship, speak- 
ing Latin, imbued with Roman tradition, en- 
joving even on the frontiers the comforts of 
Roman civilization, such as warm baths— 
niturally mingled with the people: among whom 
they were stationed, and served therefore as an 
important instrument for the Romanization of 
the empire. The army, however, in its own esti- 
mation, was rarely paid enough in proportion to 
its value to the state. Ite chronic dissatisfaction 
and its sporadic insistence on bonuses gave 
ambitious generals the opportunity te make 
lavish promises in exchange for support of their 
candidacies to the throne. 


Social and economic policy Rome had 
never been an important industrial center, and 
even as a commercial city its usefulness was 
impaired by ita lack of ‘a good harbor, The 
muddy Tiher had constantly to be dredged to 
keep the harbor of Ostia at its mouth open for 
commerce at all, Puteoli, where Paul landed on 
hie journey to Rome, beeame the regular sea- 
port for Roman trade. It developed into a great 
city, peopled largely by Greeks and other 
foreigners, who remained the leaders in mari- 
time commerce as under the republic. But in 
spite of the absence of large-scale industry, 
there were innumerable small manufacturing 
shops in Rome and throughout Italy, For cen- 
turtes Ttaly wos the chief manufacturer for the 
Western world, though its products were far 
surpassed in quality by those of Alexandria and 
the East. Nevertheless, if Rome is included with 
Italy, the Italian balance of trade was always 
unfavorable, since Rome remained o parasite 
on the economy. 

Augustus did not take any active interest 
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in the economy as such, Exeept for Egypt, in: 
dustry in the Roman Empire was overwhelm: 
ingly in private hands, There was no state 
iidustry, nor monopolies of the kind that later 
developed in the Eastern Roman Empire of 
Constantinople. But, indirectly, the estallish- 
ment of the Pax Romana, with its network of 
roads and safe transportation, incteased pros- 
perity for all classes throughout the empire. 
Augustus nsed the tax money that came from 
the provinees to pay for an enormous program 
af public works, chiefly temples and other public 
luildings, gardens, and bathe; and in this the 
majority of those emperors who had the money 
available and were not too heavily engaged in 
unproductive warfare followed his example. 
These public works provided a market for 
humerous products made hy small industry 
throughout the empire, and direct work for the 
large army of unemployed in Romie itself. The 
provincial municipalities engaged in similar pro- 
grams, and it became a matter of civic pride 
for wealthy citizens to improve their cities with 
gifts of parks, gardens, temples, and other public 
buildings. 


The unemployment problem For the poor 
of the eity of Rome, who were grossly under- 
employed, Augustus found no remedy beyond 
hit public works programs and a continuance 
of the republican practice of providing them 
with cheap or free food: In addition he, and 
more particularly the later emperors, provided 
lavish public spectacles to keep them amused. 
This program was called by the Inter satirist 
Juvenal “bread and circuses.” Since the eleo- 
lions were arranged and laws were now really 
made indireetly bw the prineeps, the Roman 
people, so powerful in the last century of the 
republic, when their votes were necessary for 
the election of magistrates and army ofhirers, 
lost their power, Riots could be dangerous on 
occasion, but they could now be easily sup 
pressed, On the other hand, all the ruler were 
anxious to keep the people as contented as pos 
sible, and tried to provide for their needs. 
Augustus, recopnizing the irresponsibility that 
went with their unemployment and dependence 
on imperial handouts, tried to give them some 
status in the community and in their own eyes 


hy incorporating them formally into an order, 
the plebeian at distinet from the equestrian and 


senatorial orders, But since they had no real 


duties in addition to their privileges, it is prob- 
able that the gesture remained an empty form- 
alitv, We are not told what the plebeians 
themselves thought about it. 

The city, in the time of Augustus, was 
eficiently policed, and a fire brigade was es- 
tablished, first under elected officials and then 
under appointees of the princeps. 

In agriculture, Augustus strove to increase 
the number of small farmers. He gave. security 
of tenure to those who had farms already, and 
he mod an effort wo instill a real love of the 
Italian countrveide into the free peasantry. In 
this effort he was obly assisted by the poet 
farmer Vergil, whose Georgics are a long paean 
of praise of the rural life. But the tendencies 
of the time were against Augustus. I) was difb- 
cult to arrest the growth of large farms and 
estates which could be worked more economi- 
cally than the small unit. The exodus of farmers 
to the cities; which had been-such an important 
feature of the last years of the. republic, con- 
tinued, Not all the praise of rural life could 
prevail against the hard necessities of making a 
living. Thongh there was, as has been seen. 
chronic underemployment in Rome, ot least the 
citizen could scrape a living comehow, and free 
bread and circuses were available, as nowhere 
ela. Not until the Industrial Revolution in 
modern times did it become possible to work 
farms efficiently with a small labor force, and at 
the «ame time keep millions employed in the 
large cities through the production of machine- 
made goods and the provision of multifarions 
services, The problem of Rome itself was almost 
certainly insoluble by Augustus, however great 
his power and intelligence, 


Estimate of the achievement of Augustus 
It ic difficult to find in the records of all history 
» greater political and administrative genius 
than the first princeps of Rome, the “architect of 
empire,” Augustus Caesar. and there are few 
who have approached him. He has suffered in 
comparison with his great-uncle. who was un- 
doubtedly a more impressive personality, with 
more spectacular and captivating qualities. He 
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has also suffered from his biographers in ancient 
times. who could not appreciate at their trie 
worth his farsightedness and understanding of 
the real problems involved in the transition 
from republic to monarchy, and who paid too 
much attention to minor failures, 

He was conservative, cherishing the old 
virtues and the old institutions, and appreciat- 
ing their value; and he devised means ta con- 
tinue what seemed good in them. He did not 
try to set back the clock in his governmental 
reforms, nor yet leap forward rashly into im- 
possible experiments forbidden hy the nature of 
the times. The most dificult and rare art of the 
statesman is to see the limits of the possible 
and pursue only the possille, And his monument 
wat the Roman peace and the Roman Empire, 
which endured for hundreds of yeors in the 
framework which he had invented. The empire 
did not collapse after his death, as did Charle- 
magne s, nor fall to pieces because of military 
overextension, a3 did Napoleon's. 

Augustus faced a tremendous job, in which 
all his predecessors had failed; yet once he had 
achieved supreme power he substituted, almost 
without friction, a legitimate and acceptable 
civil government for civil warfare and domestic 
anarchy. There isa tale that 5 man was brought 
before him who had attempted a conspiracy 
against him. Augustus reasoned with the man. 
asking him how he proposed to replace him, and 
succeeded in convincing him of the fmpos- 
sibility of any alternative. Thereupon he for- 
gave the would-be murderer and even promoted 
him in the public service. The tale may well 
he apocryphal, but it is surely significant that 
Augustus evidently did not discourage belief in 
it. Perhaps Augustus was fortunate in being 
a young many with many years of life ahead 
to make full use of the opportunity with which 
he head been presented. But he was never a 
healthy man. and it is one of his titles to ereat- 
ness that he was able to overcome the handicap. 
He lived without ostentation, und never let any- 
one believe that he had any other ambition than 
to be first citizen in a testored and transformed 
republic. He is the most eminent disproof in 
history of the famous dictum of Lord Acton 
that “all power corrupts, and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely.” 


* The successors of Augustus 


TIRERICS AXD THE OECLINE OF THE SENATE 


It is not necessary in a book of this com- 
pasa to go into detail on the achievements of 
the successors of Augustus, The reign of Tiber- 
ius (4.0, E37) was marked by excellent 
provincial administration but a growing dis- 
harmony between the princeps and the Senate. 
Tiherius most certainly lacked his stepfather’s 
tact, and he was already a morose and dis 
illusioned elderly man when he became prin- 
ceps. [t was not surprising that the senators 
for the first time realized the potentialities for 
an imperial tyranny that had been masked 
under the principate of Augustus, Many of them 
began to look back nostalgically to the lost re- 
public, viewing it through rose-colored glasses 
since few of them had actually experienced it. 
Brutus and Cassius, the tyrannicides, became 
their heroes, for they had defended with their 
lives the dignity of senators. Throughout the 
reign of Tiberius there were constant intrigues 
over the succession, even while his son, later 
poisoned hy the orders of his favorite, the prae- 
torian prefect Sejanns, was still alive, Betrayed 
hy the one man he had trusted, Tiberius count- 
ered the opposition to him with new laws against 
treason and new rewards for informers, setting 
a precedent followed by too many of his sne- 
eessors. There were many real conspiracics 
against him, but, more than anyone else, 
Sejanus, master of Rome when Tiberius retired 
to Capri for a lithe peace in his old age, he- 
trayed him; and though Tiberius was. strong 
enough to crush this conspiracy, the aftermath 
of treason trials and executions was always 
remembered against him by later historians and 
posterity, 

The position of the Senate was indeed un- 
enviable. It had a long tradition of power under 
the republic, and its position, even at its worst, 
was always one of dignity. Augustus had given 
the senators work to do, but there was no doubt 
that all real power had been taken from them, 
and they were deeply offended. Tiberius would 
preside over the Senate: and though even the 
anti-imperial historian Tacitus admit= that, at 
least in the early part of his reign, he en- 
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couraged the senators to speak freely, most of 
them were careful to catch every sign of ap- 
proval or disapproval, so that they would not 
be found in opposition te the princepe, This 
snbservience wounded them in their dignity. 
They were forced out of fear to agree, and their 
true opinions were not valued, As long as any 
republican tradition remained, as itdid at least 
until the death of Nero, 4.0. 08, thev were hound 
to regret their lost freedom, human dignity, 
and respect, Not all the outward dignity of o 
special toga could compensate them, In the 
reigns to come only the Stoica, zince they had 
a philosophy to sustain them and, at the last. 
a sword to fall upon, provided any real resist 
ance to the rulers; and it was no accident thay 
the tvranndwe emperors especially singled out 
the Stoics as their enemies and treated themi ac- 
cordingly. 


THE JULIANS, FLAVIANS, ANT THE “coop 
EMPERORS —RECURAING PROBLEM OF THE 
SUCCESSION 


At last Tiberive died. and was. succeeded 
hy Caligula (4.o. 837-41). .a voung man of no 
ability and no experience who soon beecatnir 
insane, his insanity revealing iteel! in an undis- 
guited tvranny and sadistic cruelty, When le 
was murdered in a proctorian Conepiracy, dies 
was succeeded by Claudius (4.0. 41-54), an able 
administrator and student of history who of- 
fected many valuable reforme in the provincial 
administration but was unable to keep order in 
hie own hose, being ruled by his successive 
wives, He waa murdered by his last wife, wlio 
this succeeded in securing the succession for 
lier son Nero (4.0. 4-08), who was the stepson 
of Claudine, Nero lost no time it getting rid of 
his stepbrother, who wae a real son of Claudius, 
hut for five years he allowed his. proctorian 
prefect Burrus and his tutor Seneca to exercise 
the actual rule of the empire, Thus the first five 
years of Nero's administration became pro 
vethial for excellent administration at home and 
Hbhroad, Thea Nero began to show himeell as the 
misht he was on the throne—a seeand- rate artist. 
anxious only for the plindits of the crowds for 
his theatrical performances, and careless of his 
administration. The people loved him for his 


spectacular games and gladiatorial shows, but 
he degraded the imperial dignity, emptied the 
treasury, und won only contempt and enmity 
from the upper clacsee—contempt which cul- 
minated in conspiracies against his life. There- 
after no one itt Rome wat safe from his ven 
geanee, and especially not his former friends. His 
tyranny in his last years equaled that of the 
inadman Caligula, When he was overthrown by 
un apen revolt, perishing at the hands ofa freed- 
man becoue he lacked courage to take hie own 
life, no provision had been made for the sve- 
cession and no direct heir remained of the 
Julian howe (called Jutian after Julins Caesar). 
First the commander of the Spanish legions took 
the throne, then the practorian prefect. then the 
commander of the German legions, none sur- 
viving the year (ap, 69), Finally the com- 
mainder of the Eastern legions, a plebeian general 
of tural ancestry, gained the throne and re- 
stored order, 

Vespasian (09-79) ruled eensibly and re- 
sored some of its eathier dignity to the princi- 
pate. He was succeeded hy his two cone (the 
Flavian dynasty), one of whom died after two 
years. while Domitian, the second son (81-96), 
asuspicious tyrant but.a good administrator, fell 
victim te a conspiracy, This ended the heredi- 
tary principle for nearly a century. For the first 
time no ohvions candidate was available [or 
the throne, and the choice [ell into the hands 
of the Senate, which ecdeeted Nerva. (96-98), 
a itd, elderly man whose most important act 
wae the adoption of the beet general in the 
empire as his son, Thos the adoptive principle 
superseded the hereditary, and the result was the 
perio! known as the eta of the “Good Em- 
perors.” Fach of the four emperors who reigned 
between GF and TRO was a good administrator. 
and Trajan (98-117) was a preot general. 
though it i# mot certain that his poliey of en- 
lurging the empire was altogether a wise one, 
The proviner of Dacia, north of the Danube, 
acquired by him jin addition to territories in 
Asia, had to be abandoned before moet of the 
rest of the empire, but not before it had been 
civilized by the Romans. The old Roman 
provinee of Dacia, the present-day Rumania, 
still haéo language based upon Latin. Hadrian 
(117-198). was-one of the ablest of the Roman 
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emperors as an administrator, He it was who 
éystematized the civil service, the most com: 
petent body of bureaucrats outside China in the 
ancient world, recruiting its members almost 
exclusively from the equestrian order, which was 
new entirely dependent upon himself, Hadrian 
also gave impetus to the study and codification 
of the Roman law by abolishing the edicts of 
the annually elected practors (see the next 
section). By Hadrian's time it was recognized 
that the will of the emperor was the tne source 
of law for the empire, and it may be said that 
with Hadrian disappeared the remnants of the 
old republican tradition. Antoninus Pins (138- 
161) farther improved the law and provided a 
long reign of almost unbroken peace. Maretis 
Aurelius (161-180), the Stoic writer of the 
Meditations, was compelled to spend most of 
his reign defending the empire against bor- 
harian tribes who were threatening the frontiers, 
but maintained the record of his predecessors 
in the administration of the empire. 

All these emperors were chosen by their 
predecessors and adopted as their sons. The 
Augustan tithe of princeps though still formally 
wed. no longer seems appropriate for these 
absolute rulers, Unfortunately, a= has already 
heen mentioned, Mareus Anrelias was not, like 
the others, childless, and chose as his successor 
his worthless son Commodus (180-193), whose 
reign marked the beginning of the seriows de- 
tline of the empire. But, whatever the principle 
of succession used, there was no thought now af 
restoring the republic. The monarchy af an 
institution had proved itself: the republic was a 
subject fit only for historical study. 


* The provinces in the first 
iwo centuries 


Life in the provinces was rarely affected 
by the disturbances in the capital, The chief 
annoyance wndoubtedly was the arbitrary in: 
creases in taxation necessitated by the spend. 
thrift habits of some of the early emperors, 
especially Caligula and Nero. Imperial gov. 
ernors weually remained from one regime to 
anmther, and senatorial povernors continued to 
be appointed as before unless the emperor was 


especially interested in the appointment. The 
Koman peace was maintained without a break 
int almost the whole empire, The only power in 
the first two centuries that presented any danger 
was the Parthian Empire in the Near East, 
which was already on the decline in the second 
century. Trajan inflicted several severe defeats 
upon it, altering the Augustan settlement in this 
region by annexing several new provinees. But 
his successor recognized the great difficulty of 
holding them, and the fact that the expeter in- 
volved could ill he afforded. For this reason he 
returned some of the new provinces to client 
kings. Not until the reign of Marcus Aurelius 
was the Roman peace seriously threatened by 
the first movements of barbarians against the 
frontiers; and even this was of no moment to 
the interior proviners, save for increases in 
taxation to pay for the wars. 

The first two centuries of the empire were 
characterized by an increasing centralization of 
the government, above all through the growth 
of the bureaucracy. or imperial civil service. 
Hadrian brought every official, including those 
in’ Traly, under direet imperial control, even in 
sotie cases nominating the governors of sena- 
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Aust of the Emperor Antonius Pius. Nate the 
Greck influence and the careful attention to detail 
characteristic of thas period, a thown in the 
treatin of hair ood beard, (courtesy THE MET 
LOPOLITAN MIUSKOM OF ANT) 
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torial provinces, who were In any case by now 
the prisoners of the bureaucracy provided for 
them by the emperor, The tmunicipalitics also 
lost some of their responsibilities, Though the 
“Good Emperors.” including Hadrian, were not 
personally tvrants, and indeed kept on very 
good terms with the Senate, being themselves 
drawn from the senatorial class, their policies 
tended toward an increasing absolutiem which 
was ultimately recognized by the formal changes 
in the nature of the monarchy brough! about 
by Diocletian at the end of the third century 
aD, It should be added, however, that the Senate 
no longer provided any opposition to the abso- 
lutist tendenev, for it had itself been chosen by 
previous emperors, and the old qualification 
of nobility of birth alone had long ago disap- 
peared, The tyrants Caligula, Nero, and Domi- 
tian had paid careful attention to eee that it 
should, 

By the end of the second century the Ro- 
manized provinces had become the rea) heart 
of the empire, though Rome, ef course, re: 
mained the capital. The rank and file of the 
legions was made up exclusively of provincials, 
and the officers now eame as often from the 
Romanized provinces as from Italy. One of the 
retsons why Trajan’s wars in the East were 
ultimately so dangerous to Home was. that the 
most thoroughly Romanized provinces, Gaul 
and the two Spanish provinces. provided so 
many of his troops. These men too often did 
not return to their homelands; if they were ol 
killed in the Fast, they were likely to settle 
there. All the emperors after Nero had had long 
experience in the provinces and recognized their 
importance; Trajan and Hadrian were both 
Spaniards. The lialian patriotiam of Augustus 
was therefore slowly replaced by the wider 
patriotism of the citizen of the Roman Empire 
iteelf, This reality was ultimately recognized in 
the famous edict of the Emperor Caracalla in 
212, which granted Roman citizenship to everv 
freeman of the empire. 


* Tofluence of the Roman 
Imperial idea 


The Roman Empire, then, by the end of the 
second century, had become fully established 


and accepted os the natural order of things. 
Internal opposition had disappeared, and the 
idea of the Roman Empire had such a hold 
on the hearts and heads of men as no empire 
in the past had ever achieved, with the possible 
exception of the Chinese Empire onder the 
Hans. There was some excuse for the belief that 
it was eternal, that it had even been willed 
hv the gods, [t was in this atmosphere of eternity 
and impregnabllity that the foundations of the 
Christian Church were laid, and this Church, 
the spiritual successor of the Roman Empire, 
wis deeply influenced by it. 

The achievements of the empire had already 
heen enormous. Rome had always given toler- 
able and often exeellent administration and an 
equitable law te a vast area, and it had given 
this area a peace it neither knew before nor has 
known since. If liberty was missing, this was a 
lack not felt by the people of the time. No one 
alive had known it from experienec. I! survived, 
at most, as a philosophical ideal, [In the re- 
mainder of this chapter we shall see the other 
contributions to the cultural heritage of the 
world made by this hard-headed. efficient, prac: 
tical, but hardly inspired people who first uni- 
fied and ruled the Western world. 


* General characteristics of 


Koman culture 


CONTRAST WITH CHEATIVENESS OF THE 
GiHEERS 


It is one of the ironics of history that, in 
spite of our admiration for the Greeks, Western 
civilization has always been nourished far more 
hy Roman ideas and institutions than by Greek. 
With the recovery of Greek literature in recent 
centuries and the opportunity to study some of 
the masterpieces of Greek art in the original, 
we have been able to make a comparative esti- 
mate of Greek and Roman contributions; and 
few would today claim the Romana to have been 
qualitatively superior in any single field of 
cultural endeavor te which the Grecks turied 
their attention. Roman architecture made use 
of far more forme than the Greeks had found 
necessary for their simpler needs, Roman. en- 
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gineering solved practical problems that were 
outside Greek experience. But though we ate 
impreséed by the grandeur of the Pantheon in 
Rome and admire the excellence of Roman 
toads. bridges, and aqueducts, it is to the 
Athenian Parthenon that we go for an ideal of 
architectural beauty. Yet owe own public build- 
ings are copied from the Romans, we are in- 
clined to ose the Corinthian rather than Doric 
or lonie capitals, and our columns, like Roman 
columns, ton offers support nothing and are 
merely superilious decorations. Remove a Greek 
colimn and the building will collapse. To us the 
Greek world is remote, to be admired but not 
imitated. whereas the Homans are close to. iss. 
We feel we understand them. They are people 
like ourselves. To enter the Greek world redquires 
an effort of the imagination; but the Romane, 
nearly as far away from us in time, can be 
understood, it seems, without any auch rare and 
difficult mental activity. 

It would appear that even to the Romans 
themselves the Greeks were a people apart. 
They admitted that in every branch of cultirral 
activity the Greeks were their teachers ond 
masters. and they did their best to imitate them. 
Bur they never seriously tried to think in the 
way the Greeks had thought, It i impossible to 
roneeive of anv Roman with whom we ore ac- 
(uainted taking time out to consider the funda- 
mental problem of the early coemologist: What 
i= it that is stable in a world of changing 
appearances? No Roman could speculate like 
Plato or reason like Aristotle. The simpler ideas 
of these masters they could understand, at least 
in part. But whenever they tried to explain what 
they had read—and many Romane, notably 
Cicero and Senees, made a real effort to cope 
with the problems of philosophy—the result al- 
ways appears as oversimplifiration. not touching 
the root of the matter, in some way debased, 
The truth seems ta be, however it may be ox: 
plained, that the Roman mind simply could not 
think inthe Greek manner. Yer such thinking 
did not die ont in the Homan period, The 
Greeks, Claudine Prolemy the astronomer and 
Galen the physician, both Ived in the serand 
century of the Roman Empire, Recognizably 
Greek in their thinking, they were worthy 
itellectual deseendants of the claesical, Greeks, 
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The great Roman contribution to world 
culture therefore lies not in the field of thought 
hut in the application of thought in the ordinary 
world of men. In this way they served as a 
complement to the Greeks. They reaped the 
harvest of whatever had been thought before 
them, jutting it to practical use. Where the 
Greeks had been concerned with ethical specu- 
lations, the Romans transtated these into prac: 
tical, everyday morality; where Democritus had 
speculated on the constitution of matter, and 
Epicurns had drawn the conclusion that in such 
4 cosmology there wat no need of gods, the 
Roman Lucretios makes a passionate attack on 
religion and superstition as the prime causes 
of human suffering; where human morality is 
canspicuously missing from the adventures of 
Odysseus a¢ told hy Homer, the Roman Vergil, 
in his Aeneid, emphasizes the filial devotion of 
his hero; and the glorification of Rome and ite 
destiny—the purpose of the voyage of Acneas— 
breathes in every line of the poem, 


* Homan law 
GENENAL CHARACTEMSTICS 


The Romens, then, were the preatest trans 
mitters of culture the world has vet seen, though 
to a lesser degree the Arahs later performed the 
same function. But the Ronian spirit is never- 
theless imprinted on every line the Romans 
wrote, every idea they took up and put to nse. 
They should not be regarded as mere copiers. 
Moreover, when the Grecks left no model, the 
Komans showed themselves quite capable of 
developing new forms of their own, a in satire, 
epigram, letter writing and perhaps even fic- 
tion. Tf anyone had ever had the temerity to 
translate a Roman work into Greek, it would at 
once have been recognized as Roman handi- 
work. So, though we ean recognize the merils 
of these minor achievements, it seems best in 
4 brief chapter to devote ourselves to a fuller 
study of the really great achievement of the 
Romans, their law. Owing to the extant Writings 
of 66 many great jurists. and to the firsthand 
description of the working of republican courts 
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derived from such men as the practicing lawyer 
(ieers, we are fortunately able to tnice ifs 
development almost from carliest times, 

As was seen earlier, the fret codified law 
of Rome was the Twelve Tables. drawn up by a 
committee of ten in 449 tc. onder the stimulus 
of the second seorssion of the plebs, Primitive 
= this low was, it remained the basic statute 
law of the Homans, In addition, statute low was 
made from time to tinme hy the Assembly, These 
laws, however, covered primarily constitutional 
and criminal matters, which have only limited 
importance, They were applicable only to Rome 
herself ond her citizens. Since no principles 
were involwed, they were incapable of wider 
application. 


THE FIGHTS OF THE ROMAN CITIZEX-— 
JUS CWVILE 


Rut the Romans did have a new and quite 
original conception of citizenship. which cov- 
ered certain well-defined rights, discussed 
earlier, The rights belonged to the man who waa 
® citizen: they were inherent in his person, 
wherever he might happen to be. This is the first 
lime these particular rights, which in earlier 
times accrued to a man only by hirth, were be- 
lieved to be vested ina person, In Athens the 
city gave certain privileges to its citizens, but 
there was no kind af contract hetween them and 
the city, and naturally they possessed na privi- 
leges unless they were living in the particular 
city whith gave them. But Rome guarantee! 
certain definite rights to its citizens, and these 
they retained even when abroad. These rights 
collectively were known as jus, and sa Roman 
citizen was entitled to have any case tried under 
the jus civile, or civil law. 

Now this Inw was rarely affected by 
statutes (leges) passed by the Assembly, [t 
was built up ordinarily in early times by the 
priests, whe stated on authority what the law 
was. This task then passed to a special offrial 
called the praetor arfanus (city praetor), The 
prmetor, however, was an elected official, prot 
ably a would-be general rather than a jurist. lt 
was hardly possible for him te state what the 
law was. or to decide all cases personally. and 
it was not his duty to do so. He had os assistants 


jidges who came from noble families, and who 
were in chorge of the actnal trial. But even 
these judges were not as a rule trained lawyers, 
though they had more experience than the an- 
nually elected praetor, 

When, therefore, a civil case was brought 
to trial, it was necessary for the parties to the 
case to have some knowledge of what the law 
was likely to be in their case. So it gradually 
come about that the praetor every year, on 
assuming office, made a publin statement of the 
law that he would use while-in office. This was 
called the edéetum, and it was made up largely 
of the instructions that he proposed to give to 
the judges. These instructions were called form: 
wae, The edict was made wp, for the most part. 
of decisions that had been made by his predeces- 
sore int cfliee, 

It will he seen, then, that in this way a 
collection of decisions was built up which really 
had the force of law, even though no statutes 
had teen made on the subject, Statute law was 
of cource taken into consideration by the prae- 
ter, but even this he could interpret, as our 
jiidges and higher courts interpret law today. 
And this-interpretation would probably he in- 
corporated in the edict of the next practor and 
eo be binding for the future, unless a praetor 
for good reasons decided to depart from it—as 
our judges may also on occasion depart fram 
interpretations of their predecessors. 


THE RIGHTS OF PFOREIMGXERS—JUS GENTIUM 


This, then, was the <vstem of pulilie and 
private law for Homan citizens, and it lasted for 
a considetahle length of time, But cases also 
arose where one party to a lawsuit was a Roman 
cilizen and one was not, or where two resident 
noncitizens might engage in litigation with each 
other in the Roman courts. If the case concerned 
o forcigner’s personal status, it would clearly 
he imposible to settle it through the jus civile, 
applicable only to citizens, So in 242 B.c, a 
practar peregrinus, oF forcign praetor, whose 
lavk was te look after such coses, was elected 
for the first time, Thos the idea arose that for- 
eigners also had rights: and the mew law onder 
which they were judged was-called the pos gen- 
lium, or law of peoples. Both practors mow 
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issuta annwal edicts covering the cases for which 
they were responsible. 


[NTERPRETATION OF THE LAW-——HECINNINGS 
OF JURISPRUDENCE 


As the Roman state grew in importance and 
undertook more and more responsibilities. and 
at legal decisions of wide significance had to be 
made by wnqualified persons, an innovation 
was made which proved to be the real fownda- 
tion of Roman jurisprudence. It became the 
custom for certain skilled lawyers, who had also 
held high office in the state, to assist the practors 
in drawing up their edicts and in aMnawering 
questions put by judges, They could also pive 
advice to litigants, These men were not paid. 
nor did they hold any official position, but 
undertook the work from a sense of duty and 
for the prestige involved. Since these juris pri 
dentes (men skilled in the law, henee our word 
“jurisprudence” ) were appealed to for advice, 
especially in cases where the law was doulitful, 
they became specialists jn Interpretation, and 
theirs was now the chief respansibility in the 
building up of mew law for the future. It wae 
among these men that the conception of equity 
laequitas) grew up asa principle which could 
override a strict interpretation of the law. In 
time, especially under the empire, certain indi- 
viduale among them became known for the 
excellence of their opinions, as certain Supreme 
Court Justices of the past may etill he quoted 
and accepted in the United States even though 
they have heen long dead, 


INFLUENCE OF PHILOSOPHY—JUS NATURALE 


Many of these juris prudentes were strongly 
influenced by Stoicism, with its conception of 
the natural law of divine reason (jus naturale), 
which became a commonly accepted ideal, a 
kind of idea] law in accordance with which all 
statute law should be made and all legal deci- 
sions rendered. The strongly humanitarian 
viewpoint of the Stoics thus became INCOTpO- 
rated into Roman law. 

Under the early principate the same system 
was maintained, But naturally the edict of the 
praetor and the opinions of the juris prudentes 


had to take account of the new influence of the 
princeps; and with the increasing absolutiem of 
the emperors the decisions in public law tended 
fo. teHect the increasing importance of the state, 
There was also far tore statute law in. the 
empire than under the republic, The Assembly 
declined as a Jawmaking body after Augustus, 
hut the Senate now became for the first time 
since A nc. a real legislative hody, though its 
laws were naturally in accordance with the em- 
rors wishes. The emperors after Augustus 
also issued decrees which had all the foree of 
law. Under Hadrian the prector= edicts were 
rodifind into a perpetual edict, and the juris 
prudentes and their interpretations assumed still 
greater importance than before. After Hadrian 
many of them began to hold official positions in 
the imperial service, often Serving as advisers 
to the emperor, who now felt in need of skilled 
Irgal assistance. The law continued to develop, 
often in accordance with newer Greek and 
Oriental philosophical ides, 

By this time there was virtually neo distinc 
tion between the jus civile and the jus gentium, 
since the vast majority of the inhahitants of the 
empire hy the time of Hadrian, and all ly A.D, 
212. were Roman citizens. Tt was the principles 
of the jus gentium, which had always heen more 
neatly universal and thus more in accordance 
with philosophical principles as well 2s eontem- 
porary requirements, which prevailed. In the 
lust stage of the empire, the great codification 
of the law began, Creativeness declined under 
the absolutist emperors. The opinions of the 
ereat juris prudentes of the past were taken as 
actual law, and a number of dead jurists were 
named whose opinions must prevail. In the 
event of a conflict, the opinion of the supposed 
greatest, Papinian, waa to be decisive. 


THE GREAT CODIFICATION OF THE LAW 
AND ITS INFLUENCE 


The Theedosian Code of 4.0, 438 was a 
collection of imperial edicts binding in. the 
Eastern and Western Empires, This code was 
followed in the sixth century by the great 
definitive code of Justinian, drawn up by Tre- 
bonian and a group of distinguished jurists in 
Constantinople, The latter code, known as the 
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Corpus Juris Civilis, had four parts: the Code, 
which consisted of the imperial edicts of all the 
emperors (constitutiones); the Digest, which 
contained the decisions of the great juris pru- 
dentes; the Tnstitules, primarily a manual on 
legal principles for wee in schools; and the 
Novels, 4 series of new laws which Justinian 
found necessary to complete the whole structure. 
Naturally the Digest was the most important 
part of the code for posterity, since these opin 
ions, based on the best thought of the greatest 
jurists in accordance with their conceptions of 
the natural law, were to a large extent free from 
limitations of time and place, This law code, 
however, differed from earlier ones in that 
Christian influence had now been admitted to it. 
Religious crimes, such as heresy, were included, 
hut on the whole the Christian influence made 


for the lummanization of the law, Christian dis- 


approval of slavery, in particular, was reflected 
in the Justinian Corpus, 

The influence of Roman law is almost in- 
caleulable. [t is not so much that codes of law 
in many modem countries are still largely 
Roman, nor that the canon law of the Church is 
almost exclusively Roman; but that this civiliz- 
ing work was done by the Romans onee and for 
tll, and there was no need ever to do it again. 
The primitive laws of the barbarian invaders of 
the empire were so far behind Roman law in 
principles and sheer intellectual grasp of the 
Problems involved that all took freely from the 
Romans, and no code in the Western world hns 
not been influenced by it. [t was used as a politi- 
cal tool to help the development of the national 
state hy medieval monarchs. It was so patently 
superior to feudal law that when the king's 
justice was modified Roman, and the local law 
was feudal, every litigant, if he had the choice, 
would prefer the king's justice. When Napoleon 
needed a new law code for France in the early 
nineteenth century, it was to Roman Inw that 
he went for a model, 

In the Middle Ages the great tradition of 
the juris pradentes was carried on by the jurists 
of the University of Bologna. Indeed, the uni- 
versity itself only came into existence as a law 
echool with the rediscovery of the Corpus Juris 
Ctuilis of Justinian, which had been lost in the 
ages.Of barbarian domination of Europe. 


* Homan art 


ARCHITECTUCRE-——CULT OF THE GRANDIOSE 


Since far more Roman remains than Greek 
exist in Europe today, o few words should be 
devoted to Roman art, architecture, sculpture, 
and engineering, which owed much to the 
Creeks during the period of the republic, but 
hecame to a large degree emancipated during 
the empire. 

After the Punie Ware, Greek influence be- 
came predominant in Rome, and during this 
period Romar buildings, public and private, 
were ustally copies of these in Hellenistic cities. 
But even in this copying the Romans knew what 
they liked. which was invariably the ornate and 
the grandiose. The Corinthian column was pre- 
ferred to the more severe Tonic and Dorie. and 
in large buildings the post and lintel construc- 
tion was alandoned in favor of the dome, vault, 
and arch. Gradually the Greek forms which the 
Romans, like ourselves, felt to be “artistic” 
hecame merely decorative on Roman buildings. 
They solemnly inserted useless colummes, support: 
ing nothing; they carefully fluted their cohimns, 
although the fluting now served no practical 
purpose. The volutes at the top of the columns 
hecame more and more luxuriant and decora: 
tive, the Corinthian ond Tonic capitals now 
heing welded into a new composite, 

When the spoils of war began to flow into 
Rome during the last century of the republic, 
private houses, often built by successful bankers 
and generals, became larger and more ostenta- 
tiows. For the most part they were still con 
structed by Greek architects, and often furnished 
with Greek works of art looted during the sue- 
cessful compaigns, Pompey Inuilt the first per- 
manent Roman theater out of his spoils; Julius 
Caesar, from his Gallic booty, buil) a new 
Forum and repaved the old. Roman taste at this 
time, as ustal with the new rich, ran to the 
extravagant ond splendid, with elaborate orna- 
mentation. and statuary (copied from the Greek. 
of course) in wild profusion. 

With the advent of Augustus, Roman archi- 
tecture came into its own. and we begin to bear 
ef Roman architects and engineers, even though 
Greek inflpence was still strong and perhaps 
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predominant. The rebuilding of Rome by Au 
eustus, and the construction of vast new temples 
in aecordance with his religious policy of trv- 
ing to restore the old pode to honor, influenced 
provincial cities ulso to take advantage of the 
new prosperity and rebuild their cities. In the 
imperial period every city of any importance 
had ita baths, and even the smaller cities were 
ale to build theaters, amphitheaters, and hasili- 
cas, which were used for public business and 
to house the law courts. The best known of the 
Roman amphitheaters is the Colosseum, con- 
*tructed hy the first two Flavian emperors. 
Much of it is still standing today—a huge round 
structute with a great arene for the epectacie. 
Underneath the arena is a network of passages, 
enabling performers—beasts and men—to reach 
any part of the arena as required. The basilica 
a typical Roman structure, the plan of which. 
with nave, aisles, and clerestory windows, was 
adapted by the (Christians for their early 
churches. The cross-vaulting of the Romanesque 
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cathedrals seems to have been a Roman inven- 
tion, and allowed far greater size to the 


huildings. 


SCULFIURE—REALISM 


Like architecture, Roman sculpture was first 
influenced by the Etruseans and then by the 
Greeks. Indeed, the Romans had such a high 
apinion of Greek (almost exclusively Hellenis- 
tic) sculpture that to the end of the empire 
many sculptors were employed simply at making 
copies of (;reek statuary for the Roman market. 
But azide from these copies there is a pro- 
nounced difference between Roman and even 
Hellenistic sculpture, a difference which is in 
full keeping with the Roman character as we 
know it. The Romans liked their sculpture to be 
realistic, thes completing what was only a tend- 
ency in the Hellenistic world. In thie prefer- 
ence they followed the Etruscan tradition also, 
The Romans therefore developed the art of real- 
istic portraiture far more than the Greeks. 
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Left, a9 Roman of the third century B.C. (portrait bust im bronze). Right, a Roman of 
the firse century B.C. Note how the Roman sculptors strove ta eapress character in their 
subjects’ faces. ft would appear from their literature that fhe Aomans (ndeed felieved 
character showed in a mon's face. This may perhaps aceouns in part fer the reflotive 
Jrequeney af fhe biest tn Corn parr Laut ath the fudl-ice tafe, (COURTEST THE METROPOLITAX 


MUSEUM OF ART) 
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When the Greeks, even Hellenistic Greeks, 
earved a portrait, they were always conscious 
of the harmony between body and mind or soul, 
between lite itself and the material it informed. 
So the Greeks preferred to carve the whole body, 
of which the head and face were only a part. 
When, at the request of the Romana, who usually 
desired merely a portrait bust, Greek artists 
took to portrait sculpture, they remained aware 
of the mind which lay behind the mere features, 
and thus strove to reveal character through the 
features and the harmony of the whole compo- 
sition, The details thus fitted into place as part 
of the whole, but were not insisted upon, and 
perhaps the Greek sculptor did not really care 
whether or not he caught the actual features of 
the model. This tendency is what is usually 
meant when we gpeak of the idealism of Greek 
sculpture, 

The Romans, on the other hand, were as 
always preocempied by the outer appearance, 
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which they carved exactly as they saw it, in- 
clouding lines of anxiety and unruly hair. For a 
period in the carly empire the two tendencies 
fully harmonized, the realistic detail being com- 
bined with the psychological penetration of the 
Greek. Then the Roman tendency again disap- 
peared, late imperial and other portraits often 
heing only suggestive of the subject rather than 
realistic likenesses, [ny noting the insistence of 
the Romans on detail, one is reminded of the 
way in which Tacitus describes the senators 
watching the emperor Tiberius for any change 
of facial expression, trying to discover what he 
was thinking from the outward appearance, [1 
is clear that the Romans believed the outward 
face to be the true expression of © mans indi- 
viduality, and they probably did not wish any 
detail, however apparently unimportant, to es- 
cape them. Hence their emphasis on what we 
call realism. 

In technology the Romans made progress 
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This fameuos Roman aqueduct, the Pont da Gard in France, gives some idea of Roman 


engineering sfadl anal the giganiic stir af Raman piblic works ay the 
Such construction ig even more impressive when 


Ihe moat primitive machinery, 


aperial period, 
one realizes it was carried on with only 
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bevond their masters. Even in early republican 
days they developed a new technique for mak- 
ing roads, paving the best ones with stone and 
surfacing secondary roads with gravel. They 
built their roads up carefully from a depth af 
several feet below the surface of the surround: 
ing country, using small stones and even con- 
crete. It seems to have been by accident rather 
than through any scientific knowledge that the 
Romans discovered how to make a rea! concrete, 
composed of lime and 4 volcanic ash which 
happens to contain the necessary ingredients. 
This discovery enabled the Romans to construct 
their public buildings out of a readily available 
material, The always expensive marble was 
freed for use as a veneer. 

The Romans knew how to construct strong 
bridges through the extensive use of the arch; 
they made tunnels through difficult mountain 
terrain; and they understood, but rarely used, 
the principle of the siphon for their baths and 
aqueducts, The many Roman remains, not only 
in Italy but throughout Europe, are ample tes- 
timony to the strength of the materials uted and 
the effectiveness of the Romans as engineers. 


* The empire at the close of 
the second century 


In this chapter we have traced briefly the 
history of Rome from the establishment of the 
republic to the reign of Commodus. There can 
he no doubt that for the peoples of the empire 
the rule by emperors and bureaucracy was 4 
great improvement over anything they had 
known when they were ruled by Senate and 
people. The empire had given them peace: and 
the opportunity for prosperity. Roman officials, 
as yet, were for the most part honest and uncor- 
rupted, A considerable amount of self-govern: 
ment was permitted, and the Romans tried to 
interfere as little as possible. The English 
cighteenth.century historian Gibbon asserted 
that this was-prohably the period in world his 
tory when more poople were contented andl 
secure than at any other time, and there may 
well he some truth in his remark. It is true that 
the emperor Marcus Aurelius had to spend a 
large part of his reign in unwelcome campaigns 





against German barbarians. But probably few 
Homans or provincials recognized the perma- 
nent and ever-growing danger of these bar- 
harians to the eecurity of the empire, still less 
that in the fullness of time they would destroy it. 
in the next chapter Christianity, which in 
so many ways succeeded to the Roman heritage, 
will he considered, and in the following chapter 
the fall of the empire will receive attention: But 
it would have heen a singularly inspired prophet 
who could have predicted either the fall or the 
legatee at the close of the second century- 
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Chronological Chart 


THE CENTURIES OF TRANSITION 





Roman Empire 


Reign of Augustus (41 a.c—an, 14) 
Reign of Tiberius (14-37) 

Reign of Nero (54-68) 

The Good Emperors (96-180) 
Barrack Emperora (255-284) 

Reign of Diocletian (264-305) 
Reign of Constantine (312-337) 
Foundation of Constantinople (340) 


Theodosine the Great, laet Emperor of 
East ond West (379-295) 





Christianity 


Century 
Birth of Jesas (probably 4 uc.) Oa.c 
Crocifixion of Jewus Christ (probably 30) aD. t) 
Neronian persecution of Christians | 6&1) 
1d) 
Decian persecution (249-251) 20M) 
Diecletian persecutions (303-313) 500) 


“Edict of Milon™ (915) 
Council of Nicaea (325) 


Conversion of Goths to Arian 
Christianity (340-348) 





Western 
Roman Empire Islam Century 
Honoris moves capital to Raverma (ce. 400) Pope Leo t (440-441) 400 
Sack of Rome by Alaric (410) Negotialions of Leo 
Invasion of Huns (452) with Attila (452) 
“Fall of Rome" (476) 5h pn 
Barbarian Eastern 
Kingdoms Roman Empire Christianity Isfam Century 
Clovis, King of-the Regn of Justinian Pope Gregory | Birth of Mahomet 
Franks (481-511) (527-565) (590-604 ) (570) 
Theodoric, ruler of Loss of Italian pow “Flight” of Mahomet 
Italy (493-826) sesajone (568-471) from Mecea (622) 
Byzantine compuest of Military expansion 700 
Italy (535-554) of Islam (635-733) 
Lambard invasion of Reign of Heracline Defeat of Muslims 
Italy (568) (610-641) at Tours. (732) 
Charles Martel, Mayor Reign of Leo m Donation of Pepin End of Ommeyad 
of the Palore (717-740) (756) Caliphate (750) 
(T14—741) 
Victory of Charles at = [eonoclustic contro- Abbassid Caliphate 
Battle. of Tours verey (726-843) (750-1258) 
(742) 
Pepin, King of the Independent Om- 
Franks (752-768) meyad dynasty in 
Charles becomes Kin Spain (755) 
of Lombards (774) Peace between Coronation ol eee 800 
he ice a hee wal Chatlemagne (B00) Caliphate of Harun- 
Reign of Charlemagne Charlemagne (803) al-Rashid 
(768-814) : NN (785-809) 
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The Rise of Christianity 





* Religious conditions in the Roman 
empire at the beginning of the 
Christian era 


THE GREEK BACKGROUND 


In order to understand the setting for the 
new faith that is to be considered in this chap- 
ter, a faith that was destined to supersede the 
numerous religions current in the Raman Em- 
pire. it ie first necessary to consider the religuots 
conditions in the Augustan Age. especially in 
the Hellenistic world in whieh Christianity 
arose. We have already noticed briefly the 
political changes that occurred in Greece after 
the conquests of Alexander, When the Greek 
city-states lost their independence, the old civic 
pride, and with it ctvie religion, declined; but 
the Greeks did not lose their vitality and ere 
ativeness, nor their intellectual curiosity, The 
whole Hellenistic world beeame the field for 
their activities, and under their stimulus a mo- 
nientous change came over the native Oriental 
peoples. No people in the whole Near East. re- 
mained ntouched hy the Greek spirit, and 
Greek restlessnese communicated itself to the 
‘others. After the Roman eonquest, the Greeks 
absorbed the Romum into their culture. which 
continued to expand ever further westward us 
the Romans provided the means, 

Deprived of what had heen the joy of his 
life in earlier times, the restless Greek engaged 
in commercial activity, transforming the econ: 
omy of the Near East; he introduced his lan 


euage, his art, his literature, his philosophy. his 
sports, and his whole way of life wherever lie 
went. But etill he was not satisfied, Samething 
essential had gowe from his life, and for all the 
great show of activity, too often he felt that his 
existence was empty. The gods were pleasant 
myths to be explained away, and Chance raled 
now; but though ehe could he wooed, she could 
hardly be lowed or worshiped. Nor could. phi- 
losophies hold the allegiance of the Greeks. The 
Skeptics were busy showing that all philosophies 


were haced on untenable assumptions and that 


the truth could not be known, The vacuum 
could be filled only by a religion which appealed 
to the heart, giving meaning to the aimless life 
of the now cosmopolitan and rootless Greeks. 
iret come a revival of the native Greek 
mysteries of Eleusis and Samothrace. which, as 
Plutacels tells ws, left the Initiate feeling as if he 
hod indeed had an experience of divinity. These 
mysteries had always demanded much of their 
devotees, but in return had assured them of 
immortality, through the undergoing of certain 
trials which purified the soul, Throughout the 
Hellenistic world the Oriental religions all ex- 
perienced a revival, The cults of Cybele and [sis 
and of Mithra offered impressive ceromonial, 
festivals, tltwel, and initiation. a= well as purif- 
ration and redemption of the soul with the wid 
of a mediator who sarrificed himself for the 
salvation of men, At last the Orient ceased to 
accept from the Greeks without giving in return. 
Now the cultare became truly Greco-Oriental, 
with the Homans, as outside conquefors, resiét- 
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ing or stierumbing to the wllurements of this 
culture, host elways alien in the Hellenistic world. 


THE JEWISH BACKGROUND 


But there was one Oriental people which 
held itself aloof, for the Jews: had. already 
recelved their separate promises. The Jewish 
religion had absorbed elements from the other 
Orietital teachings, and the more orthodox Jews 
now holieved in the future Efe, in the Satan and 
demons of Persian Zoroastrianism and Mithra- 
amt hut they aleo held fast to their more 
ancitat low and ritual which, with the ascend- 
ancy of their priesthood, had became ever more 
strict and rigid. They remained monotheists. 
believing that all other gods than Yahweh were 
either demons, idols. or nonexistent. Above all 
they were looking for a messiah who would 
come to redeem the faithful people of Israel; 
for him they must remain apart, a chosen peo- 
ple, the only righteous ones on earth, the only 
ones feady to greet him when he came. 

The center of the Jewish religion was the 
holy city of Jerusalem. which had retained a 
precarious independence. under the Maccabees 
only to fall to the arms of Pompey. and there- 
after submit, first to a client king, Herod of 
Idumaca, and then to the direct government of 
Reme under an equestrian procurater, The Ro- 
mane lad wever been aide to understand the 
Jews. From cad experience they knew that thry 
eonildl not derive them into making any compro- 
mises with polytheism, not even the formal 
atknowledgment-of the divinity of the emperor. 
So at last they accepted the fact and jet them 
alone. giving them religions privileges withheld 
from any other subjects of Rome, for the 
Ramane felt that the Jewish faith did not con: 
stitute any real danger, It seemed impossible 
that sueh o small and exclusive dect could ex- 
pand eo far thar at could qdermine the loyalty 
af the vast population of the empire. 

Bul the Jews in Jerusalem were by no means 
the only Jews in the Hellenistic world, Else. 
where, im every cily of importance, there was 
n Jewish colony which sent representatives to 
the great festivals at Jerusalem, willingly se: 
knowledged the temple there a& the headquarters 


of their religion, and from their greater wealth 
often dent donations for the poorer Jews af the 
religious capital, The widely ecattered Jews of 
the Diaspora { Dispersion) lived in Greek cities, 
and were subject to the all pervading mfluence 
of Creek culture, They coufd not all be eo strict 
in their religious observances az their brethren 
of Jerusalem: Though they studied and loved 
the Hebrew Law, they abo studied Greek phi- 
losophy at Greek schools: they were familiar 


With all the intelectual currents of the Greek 


world. Sich 4 one was Saul of Tareus, who was 
to become the first great Christian missionary. 

Even in Jerwsalem itself not all the Jews had 
kept themselves free from Greek influence. As 
come had been ready to collaborate with the 
Greeks. so some also collahotated with the 
Romans. [1 wos necessgty for these Mellimizes! 
Jews |Sadducees) to play a very careful vame 
with the Romans. for the ultimate benefit. as 
they no doubt felt, of the whole Jewish people. 
These men provided the High Priest at the time 
of the Crocifixion, gd probably also a majority 
of the Jewish Council (Sanhedrin or Synedrion), 
which was entrosted by the Romane with Iscal 
government. subject only to the general super- 
vision of the Roman procurator, The Saddueres, 
however, differed in one inmportant fespect from 
their fellow Jews, the Pharisees They did pot 
helieer in the resurrection af the hedy or in 
tmmertality, 

With many fervent men and women looking 
for a messiah, and with no certainty of when he 
would come or how he would reveal himeelf, it 
was natural that there were many who claimed 
to be the Messiah. These mon gathered around 
thermelves fanatical bands of disciples, whe 
were foo often determined that their Messiah 
should prevail, if necessary by force. But all 


failed, and hy the time of the birth of Josue 


there was norte who had been able to rommand 
the faith and allegianoe of all the Jews. The Sad. 
ducees had found it necessary to suppress these 
would-be messiahs, for they were held Tespuvt- 
sible by their masters forall riots, Some Jews, 
like the Exsenes. had gone into the desert, 
purifving themselves by gseetie practires, but 
they too were waiting for the Messiah to revea! 
iitnaell. Others, like the Pharisee Hillel, hod 
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lngun to teach the people that the true religion 
was a religion of the heart. one that emphasized 
lowe for one's teighhor, rather than only an 
affair of religious observances ond ritual, 

Such, then, was the atmosphere in Judaea 
and Palestine when Jesus was born, 


* The life and death of Jesus Christ 


We do not kaw a& muchas we ehoulil like 
about the warly hietory of Christianity or the 
actual life and work of ite founder, for teasans 
not unlike those already discussed in connection 
with the: Hebrews. Aimest all thar we know is 
gathered from the four Gospels (the Greek word 
is evangelion, meaning “good news,” hence the 
writers were called Evangelists). But the Evan- 
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gelists were highly selective, choosing only those 
para vl the story which each felt to be essential, 


They weer nol evetematic historians or biogra- 


phen. Their purpose way to “preach the good 
news.” Thus, to a later historian, there appear 
to be contradictions and even. discrepancies, us, 
for instance. in the differing accounts of the 
hirth of Jesus and the events immediately fol- 
lowing the birth which ore recorded hy Matthew 
aod Loke, Yet these Gospels are all thai wr 
possess in the way of external record, and from 
them must be constructed such consecutive his 
tory as t posible, The personality of Jesus 
Christ shines ont. so clearly from all four narra 
tives that there has never been any real question 
of their general truth and authenticity. 

The «tory that follows will therefore neces 
sarily iw drawn from the Gospels and the other 


The Evangeliss Si, John writing his 
gospel, The eagle, always associated 
wih St. John, symbolized, according 
to fhe anectiption, the evengelist’s 
yerrsing foward the Arights, Prom 
ét hook of gospels ( Anglo-Frankish), 
da. $50, (COURTESY THER FIERPONT 
MonNGAN Lipnamy, Ms_ B62, folio [44) 
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books af the New ‘Testament, with the reminder 
that 1) may not be fully accurate and cannot be 
independently verified by any means now avail- 
able to we. 

Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judaea, as 
prophesied by the Hebrew prophet Micah. His 
mother wae Mary, whose husbanil was Joseph 
of the Tineaee of Kine David. Mary had been 
informed by an angel that the child was to be 
lor and wae lo le a “son of the Moet High.” 
Thereafter, according to the account in Matthew, 
the infant Jesus was visited hy three wise men 
of kings, an event which excited the suspicion 
of King Herod, who commanded that all newly 
horn children should be put to death, Joseph 
and Maury. warned in a dream. took the child to 
Egvpt. returning to Nazareth to live after all 
danger waa over, In the Luke account the child 
was visited by zhepherds and adored by them, 
hut thereafter returned peacefully to Nazareth, 
the home town of his parents, Only one further 
incident of the childhood of Jesns js recorded in 
the Gospels: a visit to the Temple in Jernsalem 
at the age of twelve. when he escaped from his 
parents and was later found by them disputing 
with the Rabbis, beth hearing them and asking 
Hem questions, 

Thereafter there is o break in the narrative 
nntil all four Ewangelists record a visit to an 
Essene prophet, John the Baptist, who had been 
preaching the unminent coming of the Messiah 
and urging the people to change their way of 
thinking in preparation for this event.* John 
had already declared that he himself was not 
the Messiah. When lie saw Jess coming, he 
immediately tecopnized him os the one who 
should come, “the latehet of whose shoes | am 
unworthy to unloose,” and baptized him tm the 
river. A voice wat heard from heaven saying, 
“This is my beloved son in wham | arm welll 
pleased,” antl the Holy Spirit was seen descend: 
ing from heaven in the form:of a dove, 

This is the beginning of the Messianic mis 
sion of Christ (the word Christus meana the 
“anointed one’). For the next three years he 


The Creek wanl eretmmortte menne literally 
“change your outlook” of “change your way of 
thinking.” This conveys a different sense from the 
word reper, iy which it j¢ uenally translated, 


preached to the people anc healed! the sick, piv- 
ing many signs oF his Meesiahship.2 Sometimes 
he taught straighiforwardly, attacking above all 
the strict Pharisers, whose religion was mete 
outward show. AY other times he hid his true 
message within parabtes, sometimes adding, 
even as he pave one interpretation, the words. 
“Let hin hear who hes ears to hear.” He chose 
twelve ten to be his special aides, and these 
were called apostles; around him gathered marry 
more whe came to listen to him, Those whe 
derided to follow him were called disciples. 
Throughout Christ's teaching there is. al- 
wavs the emphasis that true religion comes 
from the heart: and that “the Low and the 
prophets” are comprised in two commandments. 
the love of God and the love of one’s neighbor. 
Though thee teachings, with their evident 
wealth of hidden meanings, have inspired Chria- 
tians ever #ince, nevertheless it 1s. not ‘the 
teachings of Christ eo much as his life and 
death and whole personality, as revealed by the 
Gospels, that have been taken by the Christian 
Church and Christian believers as the truest 
evidence for the divine origin of his mission and 
for the divinity of his person. The Gospels thus 
gave Christianity some of its human appeal 
over such competing religions as Mithraiem and 
the Egyptian mystery religions The central 
feore of Christianity wos a man who had 
actually lived on earth, and had been seen and 
could be remembered by his followers. The 
teachings have been expressed by others almost 
equally well, and there is nothing profoundly new 
in them. But the inspiration of the death and res- 
urrection line heen constantly renewed. i comnt- 
less Christian hearts in all the centuries since. 
The Gospel accounts are in substantial 
agreement with each other on the death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. After three vears 
of preaching and healing he had aroused the 
resentment of many Jews; who had mot beet 
convinced by his signs or his teachings, But it 
was one of Christ's own apostles, Judas Iscariot, 


*The Greek word seman of “sign” wae 
translated into’ Latin in the authoritative Latin 
Bible of St. Jerore as omffteudien: hee our word 
mircele, Which prohalily gives the wrong dmpres 
sion of these symbolic acts. 
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Chronological Chart 


Birth of Jesus 
Mission of Jems Christ 
Gricifixion of Jesas Christ 


(probably) 4m. 
(probably) a.o..26—30 
i porodialty } 40) 


Miselonury journeys of Panl eg. 2-0) 
Pau! appeals to Roman emperor oo 

Fire of Rome—Firet Martyrdom of Christians od 
Fliny’s correspondence with Trojan about Christians ht=1)2 
Rescript by Miareus Aureline againat Christians Lo 
(endrul peyaecution if Choristians hy Emperor Decits 249-51 
Discletian “persecution” 303-15 
(Constantine succeeds to Hiroe $12 
“Edict of Milan” 313 
Council of Nica 425 
Conversion of Gothe to Arianism (Bishop Ulflas) 340-348 
Rule of St Basil ed. Stl) 
Julian the Apostate 361-363 
Thesdosiue ¢ foreed to do penance lor mossacte al Thesealonica aoM) 
Proseription of pagan religions by Theodosius 392 
Death of Augustine (City of God, ca. 425-400) £30 

Si. Patrick's mission to [reland 432 
Invasion of Italy by Attila the Hon 52 
Western bishops subjected to Pope Leo-t by Emperor Valentinian in A55 
Rule of St. Benedict 529 
trish monasticiem of St. Colirnba 533-597 
Celina founds monastery al Lona aod Scottish Church 563 
Misstinary work of St. Columban in Europe 90-615 
Pope Gregory 1 the Great SH) 
Conversion of England tu) Catholic Christianity S97 
Synod of Whithy—Subenisslon af Trish Chueh tv 


who hetraved him 1 the leading Jews, who 
thereupon sent a guard to take him prisoner. 
Christ made no attempt to defend himeelf, and 
indeed forhade hia disciples ta use any violence 
against the guard. He had already warned them 
that he would be put te death and. raised from 
the dead -after three days but they had not 
understood him; When they saw that he was 
captured and would not defend himself. they 
deserted him. The leading apostle, Peter, rven 
went sn far as to deny publicly that he had ever 
known Christ, thus again fulfilling o prophecy 
of his master, 

Chri was then examined by the High 
Priest, and admitted that he was the Sen of Ged. 
The High Pricet and Council, declaring that this 
admission was a blaspheny, wished to put him 
to death in accordance with Jewish law, but to 
de so they needed confirmation of the sentence 


from the Roman procurater, Pontius Pilate. 
Pilate then questioned him, but finding that lis 
offense seemed to be only a religions one, was 
anxious to release him, However, when the Jews 
sisted that Christ wished to make himself 
“Kinw of the Jews.” Pilate became afraid, no 
duubt rexiembering that Tiherius was on the 
throne, aid had recently passed severe laws 
against treason, He therefore confirmed the 
sentence and Christ was crucified, A rich fol- 
lower dlaimed the body, and buried it in the 
tomb prepared for hinneell, 

Atthis point it must have seemed to anyone 
alive at the time: that Chnist'’s mission had 
foiled. The new Messiah had been put to death, 
ane his followers, mostly men and women of the 
lower clases and of po influence, had deserted 
him. Like other Jewish messiahs, of whom there 
had beer many, he would be forgotten, 


Io THE CENTURIES OF TRANSITION 


* The early Christian Church 


THE COXVERSION OF ST. PAUL AND THE XEW 
MISSIONARY IMTULSE 


This time, however, there was a-strikingly 
different outcome. On the third day after hits 
teath Peter. John. and a woman Fillower of 
Jesus named Mary Magdalene went to the 
tomb and found It empty. Then they saw their 
muster onee more ulive in the body, and. he 
showed himself to hie disciples several times, 
This experience gave them mew hope and energy, 
ond after they had seen the resurrected Christ 
received into heaven; they all awaited the last 
fulfillment of his promise—the coming of the 
Heiper or Holy Spirit who, according to the 
promise, could come to them only after Christ 
ied died and heen resurrected, One day, when 
the apostles had gathered! together in an upper 
room. and after they had chosen ty lot a twelfth 
apicitle to replace Judas Lseariot, who had, in 
remorse, hanged himself, there was suddenly 
“the sound of a rushing mighty wind.” They 
were all filied with the Holy Spirit, and began 
lo prophesy, and speak each in the tongue of 
the land of hie origin, The ouluokers thonplit 
them drunk, hut with new inspiration they be 
Ban io preach | the reeurrection of Christ and te 
tatke converts, One of the disciples, Stephen, 
addressed on assembly of Jews, mcousing them 
of always having maltreater. rejected, and mit 


to death their prophets. The Jews: goaded bes 


vond ther endurance, stoned hin to death. 
makine him the first Christian martvr (Greek 
for “wituess""). Apparently the Raman official 
lnoked the other way and did pot interfere. 
Present at the aoning was Sanlof Tarvin, 4 
Roman citizen, an atthodox Hillenized Jew-of 
the sect af the Pharisres, who at one saw the 
danger from these new fanatical believers in a 
messiah whe had failed ond died without ful- 
filling the miesion expected of hint, Saul there- 
fore, with a hand of determined belpers, 
proceeded to leod an expedition of extermination 
against the Christians, presumably with (he aid, 
or af Jess the connivaner, of the authorities 
Waving done his beet in Jerimalem, he eet out 
ona journey to Damascus in Syria to continue 
the porsecttion of converte in the north, On the 


road to Damatens he had an experience in 
which the erucified Christ appeared to hint in 
a vision, Thie experience gave him an absolute 
conviction from which he never afterward 
wavered, leading him to regard and speak of 
himself as an apostle called out of due tine. At 
first. however, he was goralveed ani) struck 
lilind: hit servants brought him to Damascus, 
Where his facultics were restoped hiv a Christian. 
From this moment Saul, whom the tecordds 
thereafter call Paul, wae as etrongly for the 
Christians. as he had previously heen, against 
then. After a period of retirement during which 
he wae apprently coming to an understanding 
of his experience on the toad to Danascur and 
the reslization of his mission, he went to Jerusa 
lim, where he was naturally received with same 
Histrust by hit late énemies. Bui, even. withont 
any real authorization fram the body of Jewish 
Christians who had now formed a church in 
Jerusalem as headquarters of the new religion. 
hw set. out on a missionary journey, During the 
course of this journey he took the epoch-making 
decision to baptize Greeks and other non-Jews 
25 Cliristians withoot! making them beeane 
Jews first, sparing them the Jewish rite: and 
rittial whieh Peter had been insisting on ‘in 
Palestine. 

Returning to Jerusalem, Paul reached a 
compromise with Peter that Gentiles outside 
Patestine need not became Jews. while the 
church in Jerucalern would extitinue with the 
requirement. Then Pool set out again, making 
converts everywhere, especially among the 
Greeks to whom he, with his Greek eduention, 
wits able to speak in their own language and in 
their own terme At Athens itself, finding an 
altar dedicated “To the unknown God,” he 
showed the Athenians who this God was, and 
why he hitherta had heen unknown to them. 
With rare organtzing ability and drive, he 
founded churches in wll the places fe visited, 
mn] kept in touch with them afterward hy cor- 
respondence, His Wetter. the earliest authentic 
Christian documents, expounded the mew Chris- 
tian theology. which seems to have been. almost 
eitirely hiv own work, and answered the numer- 
ote questions put to him. In all the cities Paul 
visited! in Asta Minor and Greece, his most de- 
tormined opponents were always the Jews. 
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OPOSITION OF THE JEWS TO COAIMSTIANITY 


it cannot be stated categorically why thr 
Jews were so determinedly hostile as 2 body to 
the Christians, although mdividual Jews were 
of course converted, especially i the Hellenistic 
cite: The Jewish leaders, horisess a! Sad- 
ducees alike, hae inetigated! the procendinge 
which led to the Crucifixion, bat only a few 
look an active part in this event, The teual ex- 
planation is that the Jews were looking for a 
messiah of an entirely different kind from Jesue 
Christ, one who would give: them temporal 
power and nol merely tedeetn them through 
suffering. Their prophet Isaiah liad devoted lis 
mitchless eloquence to o description of a “sul- 
fering servant.” » “man of sorrows anil ace 
quainted with erie —hut it was pot certain 
that this prophecy referred to ar actual man, 
a messiah. It might only refer to the people of 
Israel as a whole. Moreover, by no means all 
Jews had yer accepted the idea: of a finune fife. 
If there was nosuch future life and io heavenly 
kingdorm, then clearly such @ messiah as Clyrist 
was worse than useless, since hie religion tended 
to create a echism within Jewry which emild not 
he tolerated, Al) through Hebrew history there 
had been such schisms, and in Jewieh belief 
these had heen punished hy Yahweh, They had, 
indend, been responsible in part for Yahwels 
continual postponement of the tuifiliment of his 
protiises, The temptation offered by Chiristion- 
ity, therefore, was just one more test of their 
faith Fven thete Jews who look aeroun! of 
political rather than religions realitire enuld ace 
that Christianity represented a grave danger Io 
the privileged status of their religion in the 
Roman Empire. They realized thot the Ronn 
would look upon Christianity as a Jewish seot— 
but potentially dangerous not anly herause of 


ite exclusive monotherin but also because of tts: 


zeal for conversion. [rom which the Jews them: 
delves lind Geyally been free, 

Christ had been a Jew, thoroughly groumied. 
Io the Low and the prophets. Bot he had claimed 
that the Low itself lind to de newly interpreted. 
net in the manner of the ralhis, bit through 
breathing a new spirit into it, Many were im- 
pressed hy the authority with which he spoke, 
even daring to criticize Moses—“Moses said to 


yor, bat f say.” Now Paul, elaiming a similar 
authority as an apostle, was even more explicit. 


The Law, he wrote in-a letter, is a schoolmaster 


jo bring oto Christ. The Law had heen given 
lo Hie Hebrews because at that Hime they did 
not know tight from wrong, nor did they know 
how God was to be worshiped and what he te- 
quired of them. Now, however, tinder the new 
dispensation of Jesus Christ, they were no 
longer children, needing to be kept under disei- 
pline, bat “sons.” with their knowledge of right 
and wrong coming from within, through faith 
and tove, Therefore. although Hebrew thought, 
formerly an exclusive possession of the Jews, 
was spread throughout the whole Western world 
by Christionity, the orthodox Jews took no pride 
in this dissemination of their heritage. for if this 
heritage was to he @ possession of the warld, 
then their mission #34 chosen people was over. 


ST. PAUL AS THE FOUNDER OF 
CUAMSTIAS THEOLOGY 


On the whole Paul met with litth: opipost- 
tit from Greeks amd Romans oolecs, as ot 
Epbecus, he offended the priesthood of a power- 
ful Greee-Oriental mystery cult. But regularly 
the [ocal Jewish commimity tried ta prevent 
him from preaching. Several times he wae 
thrown inte prison by the Roman authoritice for 
causing riots, but in general it was the Romans 
who protected him, When at lost he returned to 
Jerusalem. opposition to him was so strong that 
he was first taken into protective enstoily by the 
Romans Then, when he waa whout to be pun 
thee for hie part in the riot=, he used his right 
as oa Roman citizen and appealed to Caesar 
(Nero). The local governer was thus forced to 
send him to Kome, where he was allowed o 
limited! freedom ewen before his trial came up. 
We know nothing further of his-life for certain, 
bot tradition hae it that he was beheaded during 
the firs! organized perseeution of Christians in 
Tome about ag. 65. 

Poul was the real founder of Christianity 
ae a universal religion, If the other apostles, 
who wished to confine Christianity to the Jews, 
Hid teen suceesefal, it hardly seems possible 
that it could have survived. Poul alee deserves 
to Ie considered as ome of the most influential 
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thinkers of history. Tt was no mean feat to trans- 
form what was after oll, to external eves noth: 
ing bevond the life and death of a great propliet, 
info a svalem af thrology—togical, clear, and 
compellinge—which has stood the test of time, 
and is still the fundamental theological doctrine 
of all Christian churches, Catholic. and Prot- 
estant alike. 

Christ. according to Paul, had been the Son 
of God—a Godl-marn—though he was also fully 
aman by vitton of his incariation into 4 himan 
body, Every man bern into the world suffers 
from the sin af Adam, (Ae in Adam all die, 
sin Christ shall all be made alive”) Man 
would have heen doomed to hell if it had pot 
heen for the vyolimtary sacnfice of Christ wpon 
the crocs, which redeemed mankind through his 
blood, and made possible man's salvation and 
reception into a blessed immortality in heaven. 
For Paul the necessity for man was to believe 
in Christ—a faith effecting on inner transforma- 
tion of his whole being, freeing him from the 
honds of original sir and enabling him to be 
good also on earth, Thue man was nol saved 
Hirough good works, but the good works were 
the froit of his faith, The symbol of the wash- 
ing away of the original sin of Adam was 
baptism; by which a man of his own free will 
declared his faith in Clirist. and wae received 
inte the Church. 

It shoul! be added that, although Paul 
freed) churches ae communities of Christiana 
whe had all accepted Christ and been baptized, 
it wae net the reception inte the Church which 
was decicive for salvation, but the inner act of 

“mutting on the whale armor of Christ,” allow: 
ing Christ to live within the inner self—the 
symbol for which was the baptism in water, 
which avmbolically washed away the sina of the 
convert. Only in later dave with the growth of 
the Church, did the belief come to he accepted 
that the Eucharist and the other sacraments 
were necessary to salvation, and that the tran- 
suletantiation, the miracle of the turning of the 
bread and wine into the body and blood af 
Christ, wae the supreme need of all human 
heinge. The baptism then became a@ rite to be 
performed in infancy, and not an afirmation af 


faith bya believer: from childhood a Christian 


was cleansed from original sin and was thus 
eligible for heaven ever though he never lived 
to participate in the other sacraments," 


THE APPEAL OF CHRISTLUNTTY IN THE 
ROMAN WoOARLE 


Christianity, as it emerged from the mind 
ond heart of St, Paul, was ommently: fitted to 
thake the deepest appeal to religious men and 
women throughout the world. Tt promise: sal. 
vation ‘in the hereafter to all whe would accept 
Christ, and this acceptance was aimply an act 
of faith. Thus, in spite of its complex theology, 
perhaps never understood hy more than a small 
minenty of tle adherents, it was. basically sim: 
ple. It was no respecter of persons. The meanest 
slave was eligible for salvation, and to him it 
aso offered the fullest compensation for his 
hard life on earth—which was merely o testing 
ground for the hereafter, Ne distijetion was 
made between men and women, and there were 
no dificult trials or initiation ceremonies to he 
undergone by the convert. And in early days 
there was a belief in the imminent second com: 
ing of Christ to judge the world, so that the 
faithful Christians might not even see death. No 
religion in the world of the lime, not even the 
mystery réligions, «ould offer as much to its 
converts—community lellowship, a sense of mis 
sion and urgency, a promise of 4 hlessed jm- 
mortality, and a syHematic theology and 
philosophy which could satisfy even the Creek 
mind ‘hen later it set to work on it. If at first 
Christianity lacked gorgeous ceremonial, this 
was later added in full measure by the Church. 
And in the recorded sayings of Christ it had a 
fund of ethical and moral teachings which could 
satiefy even the Homan feeling Jor active 
morality. 

Yet it did not appeal in early times to the 
upper classes among either the Romans or the 
Greeks; indeed, for centuries it was primarily 
a religion of Greeks amd Orientals, with com: 


"Te may be noted that there are. varying in- 
lerpretations af the teachings of St. Paul, and 
that what hae heen aaid here is til) iy dispute 
among theologians. 
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Fery early sculptured igure of Christ at Sansiltene 
del Mur (Sprain). 


patalively few Rotman converte, no Roman 
pope for two centuries, and hardly ao single 
Homan martyr. The Komans, even when they 
were correctly informed about jt, tegarded i as 
a religion for slaves and farcigners, and it was 
Hifteult far men who considered themselves 
morally superion (a the reat of the worked sonal 
(destined to cule. to ureep! gee pedeemer & moan 
Who had belonged to a despised people and had 
siffered a slave's death in a remote part of the 
empire. His origin ani manner of dying affendedd 
their class consciousness. and pride of race, 
While ihe Greek intellectuals considered his 
teachings at first aa philosophically neghatble, 
In time, however, ac the Greeks learned more 


tliout the teligion, many of them began to take 
an active tole in the formulation of Christian 
theolngy, and, especially in the early days of the 
Byzantine Empire, they entered passionately 
Wite Iheolopieal controversy. 

Physical conditions in the Roman Empire, 
however, were ideally eqiterd for the spread of 
Christianity. The establishment of the Pax Ro- 
mana thade it possible for missionaries fo travel 
in. perfect safety from one end of the empire to 
the other, and the strategic Roman roads. pro- 
vided an ideal means of communication, The 
common languages of Greek and Latin could 
le umderstood everywhere, Roman protection 
wae extended to all without discrimination, at 
lvwit until the new religion was proscribed os a 
subversive organization. And, as we have aeen, 
any toissionary like Pau) who happened aleo to 
he a Roman citizen had special privileges in 
addition to the general protection extended hy 
the Homan Empire to all its subjects, 

The Romans. in general, were hospitable to 
all teligions. But the religion of emperor-wor- 
ship, which was the official cult of the empire. 
was hoth more and fecs than a religion, On. the 
one hand, it was not expected to command the 
religious devotion of the people, but or the other 
hand none, save only the Jews, whose uncom- 
promising monothemm was well known to the 
Romans, was exempted from paying al least 
formal tribute Io the emperor as a god, This 
allerionce the trie Christian was onwilling to 
cive, since he regarded worsliip as the preroga- 
tive of God alone, Roman attention was first 
aheiglly drawn to the Christiane when they 
were acceded inthe reign of Nero of having set 
fire to Rome (4.6, (4). At that tome Christianity 
become @ proscribed teligion, ond the first 
Christians were put to death by the Homan: au 
therwties.) The steadfasiness of the martyrs. 
whose number traditionally includes Peter and 
Poul, probally aided the Christians more than 
the lowe ogainel thin hertmed them. The reli- 
viously indifferent Romans did never been 
treated to sovha display. before: and even while 
the majority ridiculed, tt is certain that a mi- 
nority wae imptessril, Whee the immediate 
persewution dind down, the laws against. Chris 
tianity remained on the statute hook, presenting 
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H difficulty to Homan offciols whe regarded 
them with distaste. An interesting cortespond- 
ence between Pliny. o Reman weiter and official, 
gid the emperor Trajan is extant, in which 
Pliny asked! for advice about enforcing the laws. 
The emperor instructed him to take action only 
wher Christiane were denognced to him and 
refused to pay the required worship to: the 
emperor. 

This indifference retained the official Ro- 
main poliew until the middle of the third century 
io, by which time Christianity had hecome o 
powerful organize! religion, whose leaders eam- 
matiderd more respect from their followers than 
the often shadowy emperors of that epoch (rom 
their titular enhjects. Several emperors revived 
and strengthened the Jaws against Christians: 
hut they were-not effectively enforced until the 
reien of Diveletian, who, as we shall dee in 
Chapter 7, was alile to ceeure his own position 
and rile as an absolnte monarch, A part of is 
program for the reestablishment of itperial 
autharity was the revive! of enpperoteworship. 
In thit aim he naturally come into conflict with 
Christion beliefs, The persecution. however, in 
spite of creating mony martyrs. ultimately 
foiled, and a few vears liter (712) Constantine, 
opposed by a sun-warshiper who wos competing 
With him for the throne, ea}led upen the Chris- 
tian God for support in his etrigele, When the 


victory wae won. te and his coemperor in the 


Fast authorized the toleration of Christianity, 
and during the course of his mign he himself 
herame converted, Thereafter all the emperors 
hmt on (Julian the Apostate) acknowledged 
themselves os Christians, until the cmperor 
Theodosins in Am. 492. proscribed all other 
religions, thus making Christianity the official 
religion of the empire 


* The organization of the Church 


[iN TUE PROVINGES 


As the Church grew, so naturally did the 
complexity of ite organization, St. Paul timeell. 
as we have seen, kept in touch with all the 


congregations he had founded. giving them mid-. 


vice and visiting them when he could. As yet 


there were ino priests or Church officials of any 
kind, and the simple ceremonie: and meetings 
lid not require the services of men wet aside for 
purely religious duties. The affairs of the 
churches were managed hy elders, active men 
m the congregation who took the initiative in 
matters of religion: But as ever more congrega- 
tions were organized and it was realized that 
they might drift apart both in doctrine and in 
practices Hf deft to themselves, it became clear 
to the leaders that some kind of more elaborate 
orpariization was necessary to keep them tinited, 
Living, 46 they did, within the Roman Empire, 
there was obviously one particular pattern of 
organization that could best be imitated, the 
organtzation of the empire itself. Within the 
congregations three hierarchies differentiated 
themeelves in the process of time: deacons, 
whinge task was te give help to Christians in 
their ordinary daily affairs and espreially te 
take cure of the administration of charity; pree 
hyters, who looked after religious affairs of the 
church; and then an individual leader, called 
an oveteeer or episcopus, from which comes our 
word bishop, 

In early times neither presbyters nor bishops 
were in any way superior to the ordinary lay- 
man, nor lit they go through any «pecial cere- 
mony When they were elected to their position, 
Bat by the end of the eecond century, with the 
elaboration of the ceremonial of the Church, 
and the prowth of the belief that its services 
were needed for salvation: these clergy became 
set apart os og closs of real priests who were 
ordained ly the bishops, Ordination, like lap- 
tise wil the Evchorist, hed now become a ade 
rament. while the ceremony of ordination 
hecame # ritual conferting special sanctity i:pan 
the holder, For several centuries more it was the 
congregations who chose their bichops: but ance 
thosen, these men hod full monarchical power 
within their churches. As time went on. it he 
came necessary to hawe archbishops, whose seats 
were usvally inthe Roman capitals, or chief 
cities: of the provinces, andl whe were tn charge 
of all the ehuitehes Ini their respective provinces. 
These tori were called metropolitans The hish- 
of in the wholecempine met fram time te time 
it evumenioal (universal) councils, presided 
ver hy the mie! roped tans or hy the hishop of 
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Rome (later called pope’), te consider doctrinal 
probleme and te discuss matters which concerned 
the Chorch as a whole, 


iN HOME—THE nisHOr OF ROME— 
TETRINE. SUPREMACY 


The bishop of Rome had a peculiar posi- 
tion as the head of the church in the capital 
city of the empire. Probahly ae early as the 


was the largest in the empire. The church in 
Rome. according to tradition, had heen founded 
by the apostle Peter. who had become its first 
bishop and been martvred and buried there, 

Bot it was a long time lefore St Peter's 
position was supposed to confer any supreme 
authority upon his successors, Other bishops 
claimed to be the equal of the bishops of Rome, 
and if waz nenally the reputation and personal: 
ity of individual bishops which gave them what- 
ever authority they might possess in. spiritual 
matters. Ambrose. bishop of Milan tn the fourth 
ertitury, Wits clearly the most influential bishop 
of his day, and was able te force the emperor 
himself to do pennnce for a massacre he had 
committed, But its the course of tinne it ermedt- 
ally became accepted doctrine that Peter, who 
had been enirosted by Christ with the task of 
founding the Church, had delegated hie author: 
ity to his suecessor, and the latter to Ins 
fiiccessor, right down to the present time. This 
theory of the Petrine soceession, as 1 is called, 
is-still the basis for the authority clatnwed by the 
Cathalie Church, 

As long as an emperor tuled in Home, the 
hishop's authority was naturally limited to his 
epiritual domain. But when Honorius. Emperor 
of the West, removed hie court to Ravenna at 
the end of the fourth century. te bishop was 
left as the whiel dignitary in Rome, ind ot times 
he performed the functions of 4 Roman ruler in 
the city. One great pope, Leo, negetiated with 
Attila the Hun, and succeeded in diverting him 


a 


‘The Latin. word pape merely meane “father,” 
s.Uitie given by courtesy to other priests than the 
pope, Ji je not known for certain when the word 
Pepe wae first applied exclusively to the bishop af 
Rome 


from the city; and the same pope negotiated 
for the safety of its inhabitants during the sack 
af Home by the Vandals, As the Roman provin 
cial administration gradually collapsed in the 
fifth century, wider the impact of the harharian 
invaders, the hishops in many of the provinces 
tonk over fram the helpless Roman governors 
and tried to protect the interests of the people 
as best they could, They mow started to look to 
the pope (as we may now call the bishop of 
Rome) for guidance in. political policy as well 
as for spiritual leadership. Pope Leo t was given 


official recopnition by Emperor Valentinian ot 


of Ravenna, who conferred upon him full av: 
thority over all the bishops in the empire. He 
dil riot hesitate to use this authority, demanding 
implicit obedience from them and pronouncing 
final decisions in mattets of doctrine. 


* The establishment of Christian 


THE QUESTIONS: NOT ANSWERED BY ST. PAUL 


S!. Paul, as already mentioned, was. the 
founier of Christian theology; but his teachings, 
nenally given in response to definite questions 
pot to him by his chorehes, were very far from 
satisfving inquiring minds, especially those of 
his Greek audience. Early in the history of the 
Christian Church his authoritw was accepted as 
that of wo opostle chesen by the resurrected 
Christ to explain the nature of his relationship 
lo Cod the Father and other mysteries of the 
religion: and lw avo. 170 his letters, together 
with Jediere of the other apostles, the four Gos- 
pels, the Acts of the Apostles, and most of the 
present books of the New Testament were 
acnepted as canonical or inspired books. These 
are the basic hooks of Christianity, and nothing 
else written by any later Christinns hes quite the 
same «thority. Ouher men might add to this 
theology, but these men were not apostles: they 
had never Known Christ personally an earth, 
tod there was no inherent reason why one man’s 
ideas on the subject should be hetter than any 
ather man’s, Yet clearly all the questions that 
could he asked had not been answered by 
Christ, Paul, or the other apostles. And it was 
equally clear that some questions really did need 
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answering. Moreover, many. men came inth 
Christianity after ¢arller experience In the 
mystery religions, and they were not all ready 
to ubandon what they had heen taught hefore 
conversion, 

There were questions of doctrine, in par- 
ticular conceming the relation of the Son af God 
to the Father and the relation of broth to the 
Holy Spirit, a question which was to exercise 
theologians for many centuries: and there were 
practical questions. such os the respective roles 
of faith and good deeds in the achievement of 
salvation, and the effect of God's infinite forr- 
knowledge and omnipotence upon man’s. free 
will. Many differing opinions on these matters 
had heen stated publicly by the time of the 
conversion of Constantine, and there was no evi- 
dent way of establishing the truth. Yet the truth 
must be established if Christianity were not ta 
divide into many competing sects, each holding 
its own beliefs as established truths. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF ORTHODOX 
DOCTRINE 


The question of heresy Constantine him: 
self in 325 summoned o council at Nicaea, over 
which he presided in person, ere the bishops 
of the empire assembled and # statement af 
heliefs, or a erred, was agreed upon. The teach: 
ings of a oertain Bishop Arius, who: elaimed 
that (Christ was sent from Cred, possessed divine 
suletince, but was in no sense co-equal with 
Ged the Father, were condemned. The teachings 
had been making considerable headway, espe- 
cially among the barbarians who were in the 
process of being converted to Christianity: 
Indeed. tits simpler belief ippealed to same of 
the emperor subsequent to Constantine, and 
they continved fo permit Arianism to be 
preached by the misatonaries jy their domains. 
The consequence was that all the Germanic ba 
barian peoples who later penetrated into the 
empire, with the single exception of the Franks, 
had already accepted Arianism hefore the fall 
of Rome. They were thus hostile to the papacy. 
which adhered to the teachings of Athanasins, 
another bishop, whose teachings were pro 
nounced by the papacy to be “orthodox” (the 


“right opinion”), Arianism was termed a 
“heresy” (Greek ward for “choice"), and troe 
Christians were forbidden to hold it. 

Arianism, however, was far from the only 
heresy of the early centuries of Christianity. 
Eepectally in Constantinople there were numer- 
wus leresies, aomed mics anpparted ly the em- 
peror and his nominor, the patriarch who was 
the chief Church official in the East. In- the 
tleventh century the Eastern and- Western 
Churches were finally split over a doctrinal 
difference, But in the West, as the doctrine of 
the: Petrine supremacy gained accrptance, it was 
fereed also that the pope. by virtue of his 
suihority as-the successor of St. Peter, oenald 
declare the true doctrines ial the Church which 
mist be held by all believers, He could ale 
state which of the early Christian writings were 
authoritative, and contained truths inspired by 
the Holy Spirit. Thus grew up the authority of 
the Fathers of the Church, whose teachings were 
to he regarded as orthodox. Indeed, the Catholic 
Church today teaches many dogmas that are not 
to he found in the Bible. but have been derived 
from the Inspired writings of the Greek and 
Latin Fathers 


The teachings of St. Angustine Most influ 
ential among these Fathers was St. Augustine 
(354-450), bishop of Hippo in North Africa 
(to he dietinguished from the later Sv. Aupus- 
tine of Canterbury, who was sent ly Pope 
Gregory 110 convert the English), who criti- 
cred severely the teachings of one Pelawius, 
who had claimed that man could. be saved by 
his own good deeds, Augustine argued in reply 
that the human will js too weak to perform good 
deeds unaided; indeed, the hnman mind cannot 
even knew the good withowt God's grace, 
Christ's sacrifice had made possible the receiv: 
ing-of grace by mankind. even though it re- 
mained God's choice whether man would peeelve 
erace or would remain forever janorant and 
evil, The Chureli was the medium chosen hey 
Cod ta administer the sacraments, which were 
the means of grace, Not all whe partook of the 
sacrament: would receive grace: but without 
them there could be no grace and no-snivation. 
Thus St. Augustine made clear the Necessary 
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role of the Church in the winning of salvation, 
and this part of his teaching became the ortho- 


dox teaching of the Choteh. The simple per- 


formance of good deeds according to whatever 

light may be in us, a¢ advocated by Pelagius, 

was stigmatized ae heretical teaching, 
Augustine was also a pioneer in another 


field of thought et least ax influential as his. 


theology. An rarlier Christian Father, Enwebius, 
had written an Eeclesiastica! Mistory which in- 
terpreted all the events of his own and curlier 
limes in the fight of the Old Testament, and 
especinily of Helirew prophecy. But Augustine 
went moch further, and in his Civ of God wrote 
a history designed to show that with the coming 
of Christ an entirely new phase lind opened. 
Attacking the pagans who claimed that the eack 
of Rome by Alaric was due to the desertion of 
the ald gods hy their worshipers, Augustine 
declared that this was part of God’s scheme. 
Kome belonged to the “City of Man," which 
was only temporary and must pass sway, to 
five place to the “City of God” on earth, which 
would endure forever. The beginnings hod al- 
ready heen made under the Hebrew theocracy, 
anid now from the coming of Christ must be 
continued by the Christian Church, Augustine 
with great passion and power described God's 
whole plan for the world, the creation and fall 
of man and the old dispensation, followed by 
man's redemption in the new age and the build. 
ing of the City of Ged. It need hardly hie painted 
oul how much thie conception owes to the 
Hebrew interpretation of history, already dis 
cussed in an earlier Chapter. 

Th Atgustine's own though! it is clear that 
the perfect City of God can never exist om 
earth; but it ts the ideal to which all Christians 
should aspire, and the beginnings of the build- 
ing can be made in the here and now, Christians 
it subsequent apes, hawever, took it to he the 
ideal of Christendom, a werking plan for all 
Christians to follow, justifying the extirpation 
of heresy as trenson te the City of God, anil 
later justifying also the extermination of infidels 
a8 8 fulfillment of God's plan for the unity of all 
men om earth in the Christian religion. The City 
°/ God was perhaps, after the Bible, the most 
influential book in the medieval world. 


* The persistent ideal of holiness 
and poverty—Monasticism 


Over the first Christian centuries Western 
men thus gradually came to aceept the new 
religion, and Cliristianity hecame a part of their 
lives. The Church. was omnipresent, and pene- 
trated fo a greater or lesser degree into every 
aspect of the life of a Christian, Representatives 
of the Church baptized the newborn child, and 
prayed for his soul s¢ his end approached. The 
Church became a great organization. Tt held 
lands and administered property. It became rich 
and influential, and, as we shall see in later 
chapters, it too often heeame embroiled in 
secular affairs, sometimes to the detriment of 
ite epiritual mission, Bui in spite of its position 
as 4 great organized institution, it was alsa able 
to lake care of the needs of those who. felt that 
the true purpose of religion was To occupy one- 
stlf with deeds of personal piety. 

Verv early there appeared men and women 
who wished to take little or no part in the affairs 
of the world. They wished to follow. personally 
the teachings of Christ, who had told # young 
ray that he should sell all his goods and follow 
him, In the East such people became ascetics, 
and were regarded ae holy men by’ their con- 
temporaries. Some became hermits: others lived 
in emai) communities with like-minded men, 
holding all goods in common. The Church at 
fret hod difficulty in maintaining any kind of 
discipline among them, but ultimately was able 
lo some degree to institutionalize their practices, 
afopting in the fourth century the moderate 
Role of St. Basil which prescribed an orderly, 
regular life for these monks, as they came to be 
called. This Rule required the monks to live in 
a communal dwelling house or monastery, in 
which each did a share of the work required [or 
his aulisistence. 

Tn the West asceticism of the kind practiced 


In the East was not feasible, But there were 


many whe wished to devote themselves to prayer 
aid worship. For these the leading Rule among 
many that were sanctioned by the Church was 
the Rule of St. Benedict, who founded the great 
monastery of Monte Cassine, Those who lived 
by the Rule of St. Benedict had to cut off all 
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fhe monastery of Monte Cassino, in southern haty, as it wos before it wires destroyed during 


orld War UH. tt is now being rebuill. 


tice with their family and their previews hife 
before entering the monastery, They took vows 
of obedience to the abbot the head of the éom- 
munity. Period: were eet aside. each day for 
prayer and worship; the pest of the day was to 
le epent in manus) Jubor, either in the fielsds. 
which worn cultivated with great care and made 
to yield all the food required hy the Community, 
or in the monastery itself, No monk was per- 
mitted fo own arything at all; all property was 
to he administered bw the abbot. whose worl 
was law within the monastery. Monks slept in 
a emmon carmntory ail ate in o COMM 
dining room. 

iv the eighth wentury the Benedictine Rule 
wos adopted by the vast majority of monasteries 
in the West except the Irish, For centuries it 
was the model life for the religions, and faith 
fully oliserved bry those who had chosen it. Even 
When aleees began to creep in. all those who 
undertook relorme: returned to the Benedictine 
Hule. or come modification of it, as the ideal 
Hule for a religious commimitv, There was no 
dduhit that in spite of its Initial reservations the 
(hore wae wise fo permi! anil altinnatels take 
the lewd in organizing these communities af 
monks For if it was necesaary te instilittion alize 
the Church. and the apes hod no doubt of 
this raceseily, then it was also necessary to lake 


rare of these deeply earnest men and. women 


who withed to. devote all their lives to their 
religion, and te live a communal life of poverty 
that seemed to them in accordance with the 
eachings of Christ, As long as the manks con- 
tinued to live hialy lives, they were a standing 
example of the wirtues of Christianite: they 
troubled no one, and at the sare: time they 
absorbed inte their communities all thew whe 
might have attacked the Church for dts inetity- 
Honaliam ond worldlines, 

The [righ monasteries alone did net een- 
form to the Renedictine Rule. Hemaming for 
centuries gconnected with the Church in Rorr. 
they were tiaware even of FTES of the nowy 
teachings of the Church, The result was that 
Hey developed a Christianity that was never 
mstitutionahzed in the Roman manner, and ies 
rdiained a fervor. especially it Msiowiry ar- 
Hiwitv. that hed been tea (hse pepper frecore Europe. 
St. Columba eoqverteal aime Geltic tribe in 
Britain before they hae vel heen visited hy 
olheial-erniesaties of the Church; St, Golumban 
penetrated inte Gaul, making converts: in places 
w lie re (Teristianity lind aa vel ne foothold and 
founding monustories there: onether Drishman 
founded the great monastery of St. Gall in whut 
f& now Switzerland. Moreover, once the first 
monks hind gained a knowledue af Greek. it eon: 
Dimes! to fee teetaelit bry thes mondeaterics, anil wae 


heey allernw eel au lie Hiiil Hi [relane The onl 
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great philosepher of the Dark Ages in Europe, 
John Scotus Erigena, was an [richman. | 
Bit thie progress of the Lrish monks. was 
rudely checked in Britain, Pope Gregory + (the 
fourth and Jost of the officially recognized Latin 
Fathers of the Church), af the end of the aixth 
ecntury sent a mistionary to Britain named 
Augustine, who savceeded in converting the 
South, As this Catholie Christianity progressed 
horthward it came inte contact with the com- 
munities converted from Ireland, which had 
quite unknowingly adopted a different form of 
ecclesiastical usage. Both sides agreed to mocept 
the decision of a syne! at Whithy (664), pre 
sided over by the king of Northumbria, The 
question hinged pon the Petrine supremacy. 
The Trish could point to no-such authority: as 
thar of dhe pope, descended fram St. Peter. 
Their failure wae decisive, The Roman Church 
received the award, the new English Church 
Wis organized after the Roman manner. The 
monasteries accepted the Benedictine Rule: in 
time even the Drish themselves abeepted the in- 
evitable, and adopted the discipline and organi- 
ition Of the central Church in Rome, | 


*° Summary 


With the acceptance of Christianity and its 
gradual diffusion over all Europe, Western civili- 
zation had wequired its own religion, which is 
indeed ao peculiar possession of this civilization. 
Whenever Christianity has «spread outside the 
borders of Europe, it has heen carried hy 
Western peoples; non-Western peoples have ac 


cepted it, with mare fxecptions, only when they 


have ales accepted Western civilization. 
Christianity itself owes-much to its prede- 
cessors, The religion of the Hebrews pave 
Christianity its idea of (rod, its concept of ein 
ood punishment, and [te Iundamental ethics: 
Christianity of course inherited ite Olid Testa- 
ment from the Hebrews. From the Greeks 
Christianity took much of its theology and al- 
most all its philosophy, The hierarchical organi- 
ation of the Christian Chorch was adapted 
from the contemporary Roman practice of gov- 
cmment, and Church (canon) law was solidly 


based upon Roman law. 


The barbarians who were later converted to 
Christianity were made moat aware of the 
organization and ritual of the Church, and for 
cotturies only a few understood anything of its 
theology, But Christianity showed itself capable 
of adapting itself to many pagan practices that 
survived! from pre-Christian days; and! in tur 
the pagans were often able to accommodate 
themselves to the new religion by adding certain 
elements from Christianity without totally 
abandoning theit former beliefs: Thus resistance 
to Christianity was rarely prolonged. Wlien mis 
sionaries faltered, the State felt it to he ite duty 
ta compel at least an outward conversion: while 
the monopoly enjoyed by the Church made. an 
alternative religion hard to come by. Christi 
anity became the accepted and universal religion 
of the West, a position it still holds today, even 
though the Catholic Church itself has no longer 
a. monopoly of Christianity. 
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* SEVEN 





The Fall of Rome and the Establishment of 
Successor States in the West 


* The beginning of the end 


The murder of Commodus in 192 was the 
signal for the opening of a period of outright 
domination of the Roman emperor hy the army, 
condition which was to lust till the fall of the 
empire. The first half of this period, up to the 
accession of Diocletian, wae characterized by 
the increasing disintegration of the civil govern: 
ment under a series of military usurpers whose 
chief, and sometimes only, ability lay in the 
military sphere. The empire itself was, on the 
whole, successfully defeniled against external 
pressure on the boundaries, hut at tremendous 
cost to its internal stability. The second half of 
the period was characterized by the development 
of a totalitarian state under a civil administra: 
lion hacked by a usually obedient professional 
mercenary army. directed by (an absolute 
emperor. 

The veonomic and military policies of the 
emperor who succeeded Commodus, a general 
named Septimius Severus (193-211), may with 
justice he debited with the semi-anarehy that 
persisted, except for short ttervals, until the 
accession of Diocletian in 284: Severus evidently 
had little knowledge of the political and eco 
nomic basis of the empire: still less was he aware 
of the delieate linsia of consent wembined with 
effective military supremacy that underlay the 
position of the princeps, A soldier himself, and 


only a soidier, Severus was primarily interested 
in providing for the needs of his army, and he 
ruled os o military despot rather than a civilian 
magistrate, The army was dissident as long as 
its pay was uncertain, Only the still fairly pros- 
perous cities could find ite pay, and the surphis 
produce of the peasants had to provide for its 
subsistence, Meanwhile, the relatively unproduc- 
tive proletariat had to be kept contented, and 
prevented from undermining the emperor's posi- 
tion while he was away on campaign. These 
Aliteeitary needs were taken care of in & rough- 
and-ready manner by the policies of the 
emprrar, quite Certainly without an awareness 
of what they would come to mean for the future 
af the empire, | 

To ensure that his treasury was kept full, 
Severus Initiated the policy of making municipal 
magistrates personally responsible for the collec- 
tion of the taxes due to the emperor from the 
cities they nominally ruled. If they were not 
paid in full, the magistrates themselves had to 
make ty the difference..To see that all sources 
of intame were tapped and that all officials: were 
kept to their duty, Severus inaugurited a secret 
police to repart directly to hinwelf on any failure 
to fulfill obligations and to warn him of any 
tendencies toward treason. On the other hand, 
he won the approval of the proletariat by in- 
creasing tts dole from the state. and passed other 
special legislation whieh protected ils interests 


ial 
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THE ASCENDANCY OF THE PEASANT ARALY 


Beit the peal danger of the policy of Severus 
wits in the favoritimn he showed to his legions. 
Their poy was considerably raised, and many 
concessions were made to them which had the 
effect of impairme their usefulness w the state. 
while incidentally lowering their efficiency. Mur 
tied soliliers wert allowed to live with thelr 
wives in Lowne liehind the lines; auxiliary divi- 
signa were give) permanent lands; ond social 
ehibs in the army were encourmzed, This policy 
‘made the troops relatively immobile ond onfit 
for service on. gm endangered Frontier, It also 
made them Jess willing to fight ond jess amen- 
able to discipline, Time after time in the third 
century We hear of mutinie: ond of the assas- 
sination of military leaders whon they called 
upon the troops to Heht in defense of the 
frontiers or tried to instill some dieipline into 
them. Moreover, Severin now made it possible 
for all provincial soldiers to rise to the position 
of centurion, which carried with it equestrian 
rank. Since this was the class favored both hy 
Severus and by his saccessors for all posts in 
the tmperial bureaucracy, the result was that a 
military career became the lest means of entry 
ti the highest positions in the state, and civilian 
rule was gradually replaced hy military. The 
vety highest offices in the imperial service 
brought theit holders within the senatorial aris 
tocracy, which carried «pecial privileges. Thus 
the senatorial order became increasingly filled 
with suceessful soldiers who acquired large 
tracts of land and settled down, unencumbered 
hy taxation, having in their progress from the 
ranks avoided! any payment of taxes whatever, 
and having sequired & vast contenpt for those 
more productive members af society upon whan 
fell the whole liuriden af their upkeep. Thus the 
army heeame wm privileged career, and the mili: 
tary crete, pampered and favored by Severns 
and all the thitd-century emperors, biccame a 
state within the state, entirely irresponsible, and 
Fiving ils. support only to those rulers who per 
petuated its position and oufered to its demanils: 

By opening to soldier From the ranks (he 
wav even fo the crown itself, the emperors might 
have attracted inte the army men from the upe 
perand middle classes, But. thongh MWalians and 


provinciale of equestrian rank did continwe to 
provide some af the officers, the talk of the 
army wat recruited, by design, from the peas 
antry. It has even heen suggested that thie was 
w deliberate policy to increase the class struggle 

between the peasantry aod the urban middle 
(lasses. Tt would seem more probable, however, 
that the couseript army could find recruits in 
sufficient number only fram the peasantry, and 
that the conceseions made were of the kind more 
likely to appeal toa largely iiternte and semi- 
civilized peasantry, which had always found jt 
diftenlt to make @ living-from the land. The 
result of the whale polley. as donbtless intended. 
was to undermine the position of the upper 
classes and infiltrate them with wicouth but alile 
soldiers: bat it was probably pot foreseen that 
the army itself would become progressively har- 
harized, nor that it would prefer its privilezed 
life behind the lines to defending the state. The 
soldiers preferred to follow only those leaders 
who promised them the most at the lenst cost 
to themselves in military activity. So many 
emperors were aseaseinated by rebellious troops 
during fifty years of the third century that only 
one of eighteen such “emperors” died peacefully 
wey bis Deed, 


FIETY YEARS OF ANARCHY—THE “BARRACK 
EMPERORS (255-254) 


There te no need to dwell on the fives: 
activities; and sudden deathe of thease “barrack” 
emperor. No real rule of sucression was ole 
served, though ono few ocensions Iathors were 
itt fort succeeded by sans whe hod made ap- 
propriate danatives to the legions; frequently 
there were several competing emperors sup- 
ported hy their own troops but not accepted hy 
inv athers, On several occasions the Germans 
peneimted into Gaul, once even passing the 
Alps and only meeting ultimate defeat in north: 
em Ttaly. For ton years there was a separate 
and completely independent kingdom of Gaul. 
Without effective central administration, tax 
collieting was liv the raugh-and-ready method of 
requisition, of supplies and forced levies of 
moony. Almost the whole of Roman Asin ac 
aitired vittual independence for a time (267—- 
275) under the leadership oof a desert city 
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if THE CENTURIES OF TRANSITION 


named Palmyta, and its queen, Zenohia. The 
middle classes and active peasants were pro- 
gressively impoverished; it hardly seemed worth 
while to plant crops or to engage in any come 
mercial activity when eo lithe could be kept 


from the insatiable maw of the army. Near the 


frontiers the Germanie barbarians a! time: were 
tble to enter the empire and plunder at will. 

Bit at last a succession of emperors. from 
Uyria was able to re-establish discipline in the 
armies. And though the-greatest of these, Aure- 
lian, was himself murdered (275) after enjoy- 
ing only five years of supreme power, if was not 
before he hed restored Asia to the empite, de 
feated the Parthians, brought Gaul hack to. her 
illegiance, and unified the old Roman Empire 
almost within her ancient boundaries, though 
the province of Dacia, added by Trajan, had 
heen lost forever, 


* Re-establishoment of discipline— 
Totalitarianiam 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF ABSOLUTE 
COVERS MENT—-DIOCLETIAN AND HIS. 
ASSOCIATES 


When Diocletian (285-305) became sole 
ruler of the empire in 285, having vanquished 
his only-serious rival, he was faced with prob- 
lems beyond the capacity of any ruler to solve. 
The veare of anarchy: had impoverished the 
middle classes ta sith an extent that desperate 
measures to eneure thelr continued service to 
the state and. payment of taxes had already heen 
pil into effect: the industrial and agricultural 
workers were already being mgimented ino 
similar manner, Trade hed heen meeting in- 
creasing difhculties, not only beeausy of the 
insecurity of transport bol because of constant 
depreciations of the currency. The M[lvrian em- 
perors had been driven to the expedient of in- 
viling warlike barbarians to serve: in the 
imperial armies for pay, and even in the ranks 
of the officers horbariane were rapidly heooming 
a® frequent o@ Roman citizens. Bul ot rast these 
harharians were tivally willing to serve) and, 
being professional soldiers, they fought better 
than the peasantry of the earlier part of the 


omtury and wen better disciplined, pot yet 
having grown to look upon the army as a 
privileged existence which entitled them to live 
indefinitely off the civilian economy without 
giving serviers in terturn. On the other hand. 
they owed no lovulty whatever to the empire. 
Serving for experience and pay alone, they were 
loyal to their paymaster the emperor, but to no 
Ome else, 

Finally, there was no acceptable method of 
succession to the throne, and no apparent way 
of preventing usurpation by the strongest com: 
mander, 

Diocletian, though in no sense an innovator, 
may justly be regarded as the refounder of the 
Roman Empire. The character of the empire he 
riled was forever changed hy the emphasis on 
“trong, absolute government: thal was tecessi: 
tated hy the conditions of his age. But the 
empire itself survived as an institution in the 
West for almost two hundred years, while in the 
East its sucerssor state, the Byzantine Expire: 
survived for more than a millennium. with in 
stitutions recognizably similar to these of Dio- 
cletian aml Constantine 1 the founder of 
Constantinople on the Bosparns, 

Realizing that the administration of ihe 
empire and the defense of ite boundaries against 
the increasingly dangerous harharians were too 
much for one man, Diocletian invited Maximian, 
another Mlvrian general, to act as his collearuec 
in the empire, sharing the tithe of Augustus. 
Maximian and he ther chose two seconds-in- 
command, with the tithe of Caesar, The twe 
Augusti were to retire after twenty years in 
Office, to be succeeded hy the two Cocsars. 
each then noming a Caesar whe would in tum 
enceeed him. Unfortunately, mot all these poten: 
tatet were as disinterested as Diocletian him 
self, nor were the sons of the Auguati willing 
to be discarded in favor of generals of greater 
experience, even under parental pressure. The 
echeme actually never worked at all except when 
Diocletian was able to compel the Auguati to 
keri to their agreement, and civil wars cir 
tinued unti] Condantine (3172-397) estaliliched 
for good the hereditary principle, in spite of the 
danger thal the empire might fall into childish 
Of incempetent hands. 

The acheme of the two Auguati and the two 
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A reconstruction of the huge palace, which the Emperor Diocletian built jor his retirement 
after Ae wbidiveated, at Split, Yogostovie. (COURTESY TUGOSLAY STATE TOWHIMT OFFICE! 


Caesarea proved effective enough in Diocletian's 
own lifetime to enable him to put. inte effect 
the necessary administrative reforms that made 
the empire inte what may reasonably he called 
i Iotalitarian state, The frontiers were euarded, 
a tamber of minor revolts were queiled, and the 
expanding Persian Empire was held in check. 
Diocletian and Maximian as Aupiisti took 
divine tithes; although they did mot call them- 
selves arti) powis Thev withdrew as much as 
postible from direct participation in pulilic life, 
imtituting an elaberate court ceremonial of an 
Oriental kind, including prostration and kissing 
the hem of the emperor's robe when the privi- 
lege of an audience was granted. The persecu- 
which 


elevation of the monarchy haa been discussed in 


tiom of Christians accompa nied the 


on greater observance af the imperial evil. 
TEOACANTZATION OF AASTY IND PROVINCES 
UNDER (MPERERIAL CONTHOL 


Under Diocletian and Maximian the army 
was considerably enlarged: friendly barbarians 


were allowed to settle in frontier districts with 
an obligation to mililary service; companies of 
harbarians, sometimes even ander their own 
chiefs, were welcomed, The more warlike sec- 
tions of the empire provided further conscripted 
recruits: if not of high quality, their discipline 
and trailing were better than they had been for 
vears. Diocletian also organized a force of 
picked men who could he moved from one part 
of the empire to another as danger threatened, 
helping to stiffen the resistance of the resident 
legions. The army waa under the direct com- 
mand of the emperor and his associates, who 
were all experienced generals, so that there was 
less opportunity for local armies to revolt and 
[ry to Sel Up @ hew emperor. 

The number of the provinces wes increased 
ly subdivision to 101, with every governor an 
appointee of one of the emperors. The governors 
were subject fo contral by vicars, who had about 
even provinces (dioceses) each. and in their 
turn were responsible to four prefects, personal 
representatives of the four rulers. The vicars. 
however, had the right of direct appeal to 
Diocletian, as senior emperor. against decisions 
of the prefects. Thus was established a graded 
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hierarchy tesponsible to the: emperor and his 
associates alone, 

It was clear st-onece that the expenses of the 
new administration could not be bess than the 
id, The inereased burden of the army and the 
building program could) be met only by in- 
crosxeil and more efficiently collected taxes, 
This necessarily entailed an inerease in the un- 
productive army of imperial bureaucrats whose 
task it was to see that the taxes were paid, 
Diocletian's solution was simply to use his 
army and his bureaucrats. including -secret 
police anid paid informers, to eneure the collec- 
tion, and hope to keep up the necessary agricul- 
tural and industrial production by all the legal 
weapons available to him. | 


RECIMIENTATION OF PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE Lire 


In all fields of activity Diocletian exercised 
compulsion when he deemed it necessary for the 
security of the state amd the stabilization of 
production and finances, The free farmer was 
compelled to pay taxes hased on the number of 
cultivators on his land and on the amount of 
land under onltivation. irrespective of its yield. 
By the time of Constantine he was forhidden to 
leave it. These cofont. as they were called, he 
came Vittual eerfs, and in many cases share 
cropoers, having lost their land to the privileged 
large landowners, many of whom became so 
powerfdl that they conld avoid parment of taxes 
to the emperor, These men were the real bene- 
fetaries of the imperial poliev, and their large 
eetales, or villas, survived the fall of the Roman 
Empire iteelf, 

Since mumicipal magistrates had bern made 
personally responsible for the collection of taxes 
in their areas, i?) was not unnatural that men 
who were eligible for the position should have 
attempted to escape the responsibility. Diocle- 
tan, hawever, compelled men of the necessary 
property qualifications to beconve mopistrates. 
aod to oundertake the variour financial obliga- 
lions involved, Constantine laid the same obliga 
ton on all tmen belonging to the clase eligihle to 
hold magistracies. These curtales, oe they were 
called. vould nol even escape by disposing of 
their property. Linable to eseape from the tm: 


perial wet, the class was gradually ground down 
until it virtually disappeared. 

City workers were likewise organized inte 
castes, cach worker compelled to follow ‘the 
trode of fis. father, Members of the collegia 
(guilds) were forbidden to change their ocen- 
pation, and thes became » docile proletariat at 
the disposal of the emperor. 


CONSTANTIVE AND THE PERFECTING OF 
TOTALITARIANISM 


Economie and military policy By the end 
of the reign of Constantine the totalitarian state 
was complete, and the hereditary caste systent 
ho Jonger had any loopholes in it. Each man 
was securely fixed in the position im which he 
had been born: and his obligation to fulfill his 
quota. of work and provide # surplir for the 
ever more insatiable needs of the army was 
absolute. The police and the bureaucracy were 
ubiquitous in ferreting out any source of in- 
come, teturning escapees to their duty, and 
requisitioning food and supplies when money 
was unavailable, 

Constantine completed the harbarianization 
of the army hy carrying Diocletian's policies to 
their logical conclusion, The old frontier legions, 
whith had beer at least reeniited from Roman 
citizens, even though they had been litth enough 
Hifluenced by Homan civilization, were now de- 
graded to a local militia, and troops still drawn 
from the citizen body were made Inferior in 
afatis to the Gromer mercenaric The real 
army wat a mobile field army, recruited from 
the neighboring harhariana, chiefly the Ger- 
manic tribes in the West and the Sarmations 
on the Danuhe. The elite corpe of cavalry, the 
erack troops of the empire, were entirely com: 
posed of German mercenaries. Tt was possthle 
for the foreign mercenaries to reach the highest 
position in the army anil become magistri mili- 
fn, or masters of the troops. From the time 
of Constantine onward, ond especially in the 
fifth century, we find German masters of the 
troops far more powerful than their puppets 
who were the purple and were still called em: 
perors. Ae a role, the barbarian leaders did not 
aspire to the throne themselvyes—a possible rea- 
son for their apporntment to the supreme mili- 
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tary position, This army, at least in the hands of 
Canstatitine, was the most eficient instrument 
the Romans had possessed in centuries for ite 
Iwo primary purpases—the defense apainst un- 
authorized barbarian immigration and armed 
atterks, and the enforcement of discipline upon 
the civilians who paid for ite upkesyp. Alwave 
increasing as defense meeds grew more imprri- 
ous, it devoured the pulatance of the civil [mop 
lation, laying ite heavy. unproductive hand apo 
all mnterprise nntil the Roman Empire collapsed 
from within under the impact of foreign peoples 
with a population almost certainly far short of 
its own, But the army: at least served to intro- 
dice many of the most able barbarians to the 
civilization of the empire, whieh trained them 
and gave them military experienre—an experi- 


ence turned by many of them in later years 


agains the emp re: iteel 


New Rome on the Bosporus The most sigs 
nificant act.of the reign of Constantine was the 
founding of a new capita) near the tocomparable 
site of ancient Byzantium on the Bosporns at the 
emtrance to the Plack Seo. This city. called 
Constantinople, quickly grew to simpass Home. 
The eastern provinces of the empire. though 
equally ermind down by taxation, never aank 
to the level of the more agricultural West. Some 
cities still prospered amd trado continued, if 
less juxuriantly than in the past. It was oer: 
tainly for this reason thar Constantine founded 
his mew enpital in the midst of thie area, The 
western provinces hardly served to support 
themselves anil their defense, whereas the ile 
fenee needs in the Fast wrre nol sa vast, More 
over, the provinces provided somr surplins for 
luxuries appreciated by the now entirely. Orien- 
talized court of the first Christian monarch, 

Constantinople was also a port, which Rome 
had never been: it could be made impregnable 
hv sed and it was strongly fortified by land, Not 
very far from the capital was the river Danube. 
more easily defended than the distant Rhine: 
Time and again the barherians threatened! the 
Danube, and on some ecrasions they crossed i 
and teached almost to Constantinople. But, fared 
with the formidable bastion nf the city. itself, 
they tealized they could hardly compuer it with 
their crude weapons. 


Constantine himself miled over the iited 
empire. and he ensured the succession of his 
sone to the throne. But he realized the empire 
was too vaet for efhicient nile by one man; sites 
he had two sons, he divided it between them, 
Thereafter, though in theory they were co- 
emperors of the whole, the empire was in fact 
divided between two emperors. one resident in 
Constantinople, the other with an official resi- 
dence in Rome, but more often living in Milan, 
Trier, or Ravenna. 


® External dangers to the empire— 
The barbarians 


Little has heen said up to this point of the 
uncivilized! peoples who lived bevend the 
houndaries of the empire. These peoples, known 
to the Romans as barbarians, had always been 
h threat to the empire. Some had penetrated 
into Italy and even defeated occasional Roman 
armice long before the fall of the republic, 
Others had pressed into the empire in the second 
century Ab. and compelled the Stoic emperor 
Mareus Aurelius to spend much of his reign in 
military operations which he- detested. By the 
end of the fourth century most of these peoples 
were on the move—the Germans call the bar- 
harian ‘invasions simply J dlkeruanderung. 
wanderings of the Intk—sometimes preseed from 
hehind by Asiatic peoplrs, etch as the Hume. 
Moving westward, they necessarily come op 
naainst the defended boundaries of the Roman 
Empire: and were compelled either to fight or 
make terms with the Romans. They certainly 
hod no desire jo conquer the Roman Empire. 
Indeed, all evidence suggests that they odmired 
the empire and were attracted by ite culture. 

Most of the Romans, on the other hand. 
despised the barharians as uncivilized, although 
Roman military mew had a wholesome respect 
for their fiehting abilities. They were therefore 
wually willing to admit limited numbers into 
their own armed forces. but wished to control 
the ‘immigration of their wives and families, 
and. above all maintain their frontiers intact and 
never allow wholesale immigration. As the em- 
pire became infernally weaker, however, they 
found themerlyes imahle to maintain the fron- 
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tiers, especially in the West, and they had need 
of military aid wherever they oould find it. A 
partly Romanized barbarian often was willing 
to defend hie new masters even against the 
people to whom he had formerly belonged, and 
in time the Roman armies became composed 
predominantly of barbarians, On the other hand 
the Eastern, or Byzantine, Empire tafter the 
old name of the capital, Byzantium), being in- 
ternally stronger, war able to control harbarian 
infiltration better than the West, and on some 
occasions Ryzantine emperors were able to per- 
suade barbarian leaders to move westward. thus 
saving their own territories at the expense of 
thie West. 

As among all primitive peoples, the basic 
anit of the German invaders wae the family, 
and a number of families composed a clan or 
tribe: ‘The clan had a hereditary chieftain who 
was the leader in war and peace, There was also 
a tribal assembly of all free men. who met in 
council to disease policies suggested hy the 
chief, LE they agreed, they showed their ascent 
by clashing their shields, In later times many 
tribes would «nite jnder o king: as a rule, when 
the Romans came in contact with them, it was 
with the king they had to negotiate. 


The most distinctive organization among the: 


German barbarians was the comifafus, or league 
af companions. fn a fighting people it was to he 


expected that powerful warriors would some 


times arse Who held no hereditary position. 
Thee men would attract around themselves 
others who looked to them for leadership. They 
foveht together, and if necessary died together. 
The leader looked first to the needs of his men, 
and they in turn were bound to him by the 
strongest ties of loyalty. In this institution we 
evidently have the germ of the later fendal 
relationship between lords and the vassals who 
were tied to them by an oath of fealty, and who 
owed military service to them. 

The men of the German. tribes spent inmost 
of their lives fighting or looking after the ani- 
mils. The wonren stayed home and looked after 
the howehold, while the slaves, who had some 
personal freedom though tied ta the land, looked 
after such crops as the tribes possessed, Since 
they were not clozely attached to any piece of 
land. it was not difficult for whole tribes or 


nitions to migrate, either in search of better 
pastures or cropland or from simple restlessness. 
None of the Germanic peoples had moved very 
far from the nomadic life; whereas other bar- 
harian peoples who now began to endanger the 
mopire were still truly tomads, Some of these. 
especially the Huns, pushed the more settled 
peoples before them and, as a4 resull, set an even 
larger migration in motion, 

The invasions themerlves need! not detain is 
long: Lote in the fourth century the Asiatic 
Huns hegan to move westward into Ewrope, 
forcing the Germans to press ever more strongly 
against the Roman frontiers. One group of bar- 
horinns, the Ostrogoths (East Gotha) were 
penned into an area close te the Black Sea; 
another, the Viasigoths (West Gothe) crossed the 
Danube and killed an emperor of Constantinople 
in battle, They were finally persuaded to move 
off toward the Weat, leaving 4 minority perma- 
nently ensconced within the Byzantine bound- 
aries. This minority, however, was small enough 
to he “digested” by the Byzantines without ill 
effect. Another group of Visigoths, under Alaric, 
sacked Rome in the carly. filth century, but 
when Alaric died soon afterward, the Gotha 
retired without conquering Italy. During the 
fifth century the hulk of the Visigaths settled 
in Spain. 

The Vandals, whose name became a byword 
for later generations because of the destruction 
they wrought in Gaul and their subsequent sack 
of Rome, paseed throvgh Spain and made a 
permanent settlement In North Africa, A lew 
veare later (451) Attila and hie Huns invaded 
Gaul. Here he was timed back by 9 predomi- 
nantly barharian army ted by a Roman general, 
The following year Attila invaded Italy, but did 
not take Rome. When be died soon afterward 
the Hunnish hosts disintegrated, leaving the 
Germanic groups masters of Europe and facing 
a greatly weakened Rome. The emperors had 
retired to Ravenna in northeastern Italy, Jeay: 
ing the pope in charge of their former capital. 
Barbarian generals were now in command of the 
armies still called Roman, hut it was. clearly 
only a matter of time before some general would 
deride to capture Rome and depose the shadowy 
emperor at Ravenna. This was accomplished in 
476 bv a Herutian named Odoacer, who did 
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not lang enjoy his conquest, In 493 the Qetro- 
goths. {reed from the Hun menace, penetrated 
into Italy wader the command of Theodorie, 
a Bvyzantine-trained genernl, and established i 
kingdom in Ttaly. Meanwhile the Franke had 
moved into Gail, and under their king, Clovis, 
werr ergaged in consolidating their rule-in that 
thoroughly Romanized province, 

This. by the turn of the sixth century, the 
Vandale were enaconeed-in North Africa, the 
Visigoths in Spain, the Franks in Gaul, the 
Ostrogoths-in. Tialy and Illyria, and the Angles 
and Saxons in much of England, which had 
Leon ahondoned by the Romane at the beginning 
of the filth century. Other groups, notably the 
Burgundians in southeastern Gaul, had smaller 
areas under their control, and were intermingled 
with the above-named barbarians in all the 
provinces of the former Roman Empire, a= were 
the Romans themselves, The latter were mow ty 
a minority, save in Italy; and thowgh, os we 
shall see. Roman institutions long survived the 
fall of the empire. the character of Western 
European government was for the future to be 
determined hy the Germanic invaders: rather 
than the Romans, 


* The barbarian kingdoms—ttaly 


We have already noted that Theodorie = 
tablished an Ostrogathie kingdom in Haly. Dur- 
ing the reign of Theodorie (493-526), Maly 
knew a period of good government such ae she 
had not known for centuries. The Roman ad- 
ministration of government and justice was 
maintained: the Senite remained. on the whole, 
loyal to the king; and laves were drastically 
reduced, since there was no longer the need 
for them, Agriculture and commerce. revived; 
even private enterprise ieweanrn ta PROP. 
Theodoric dredged the harbors, rebuilt aque- 
ducts. and restored the cities as far as he could 
with hie limited means. No longer haying a vast 
cinpire to maintain, and with a greatly reduced 
population to support. Italy, became the self. 
aupporting territory she had always had it in 
her power to bie, 

The king was content to acknowledge the 
theoretical overlardehip of the eurviving tm- 


peror at Constantinople; and though he was in 
the eves af the pope an Arian heretic, a were 
wll his people, he maintained correct. relations 
with the pontiff, and made no attempt to convert 
his orthodox Reman Catholie sulijects to Arian- 
ism, There was ever} a brief revival of culture in 
his reign, with the two great scholars Boethius 


and Cassiodorus the chief ornaments. Boethius, 


foreseeing correctly the loss of al] Greek culture 
in the West under the barbarian monarchies, 
spent much of his life transtating the logical 
marke of Aristotle into Latin. He also wrote 
rexthooks based on the dying Greek knowleder. 
hut suitable for the barbarians and harharized 
Romans who alone would remain to study them. 
Unfortunately, he was suspected of treesonable 
designs against the throne and was east into 
prison, There he wrote the Consolations af 
Philosophy, which haz been read ever cince, and 
was tapecially popular in the Middle Ages. 
Ultimately he was executed by order of Theo- 
doric. Casaiodorus, however, long outlived the 
Gothic king, supervising the translating and 
copying of mantseripts in a monastery which 
he founded on his own estate. He also wrote a 
History o} the Goths. 


ECONQUEST OF ITALY BY THE 
BYZANTINE. EMPIRE 


Jtalian poliey of Justinian Theodoric’s 
kingdom, however, did not survive his death. 
It was evidently only his personality that held 
it together. Gil war disrupted the kingdomi, 
the euecession, as so often in the Germanic 
kingdoms, boing dispnted between several eon- 
testants; in 395, Justinian, the mmperor of the 
Fast, decided that the time was ripe for the 
restoration of the otd Roman Empire. Justinian 
was also a strong zealot for the orthodox faith, 
aa long as he was allowed to interpret it himsell. 
In the laudable aim of extinguishing Arianism. 
he had the moral support of the papacy In 
Rome, plus whatever more tangible support it 
could give him—at least until the popes recog: 
nized that Justinian’s anthoritarianism extendes 
to the field of celigion as well, 


Destruction of the Ostrogothic kingdam— 
Fronamic and strategic consequences In a 
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EAST ROMAN EMPIRE AND 


GERMANIC 
| AT THE DEATH OF 


jong-drawn-oul and ruinously expensive wat, 
Justinian’s generals, Belisarms and Nurses, (t 
conquered Italy piecemeal, Behind them came 
the imperial buréaneracy and the tax collector 
from whom the fortunate Italiane had been free 
for a generation. The Osiregothic nation resisted 
to the last, and was virtually destroyed. Italy 
wos devastated, Twenty years of warfare, in 
which neither side showed any mercy, was the 
final crippling blow to a country which had 
beet alle to recover from so many in the past. 
From this latest invasion she did not recover 
for centuries, 

Jiistinian, leaving ay exarch, an imperial 
official, to rule Waly from Ravenna on his be- 


KINGDOMS 
THEODORIC-526 A.D. 


——l 


half, and a pope grateful for his orthodoxy but 
disliking intensely hie autocratic manner of 
dealing with spiritual matters, turned his atten- 
tion to other affairs. He died soon afterward, 
having saddled his empire with a_territory al- 
most uweelese for exploitation, and incapable of 
self-defense against any barbarian horde that 
wished to enter. 


INVASION OF ITALY BY LOMnaRDS (365 )— 
PARTITION OF ITALY 


The Lombard conquests (568-605) A new 
invasion was not long in coming. Justinian had 
no heen in his grave three years before the 
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Lombards, another Germanic people, but by 
far the least civilized of poy that had hitherto 
penetrated into Southern | Farrope—nominally 
Arians hat in fact nearcr to heathenism—swept 
inte Northern Tialvy, where there wae no one 
left to oppose them. This time they made no 
compromises with the emperor, nor were they 
interested in Homay ¢ivilization. The Ttalians 
last their estates. which were simply sequestrated 
by the Lombarda, Northern Italy was. comn- 
silidaied under their rule in seven years, and 
they beoon to push southward, The exarch of 
Ravenna maintained his stronghold, still thea- 
retleally the ruler of Italy onder the emperor; 
hut neither he nor the rest of Italy could obtain 
any support from the various emperors of Can- 
tantinople, who were fully engaged elsewhere. 
Nor did the emperors give any aid to the other 
isolated areas in Italy under their nominal rule. 

The Lombards had united only for conquest 
and plunder. They had no partially ervilized 
king, such as Theodoric had been: Their leaders 
(dukes) took what Itallan land they could, and 
kept it for themarlves, By 605 all Italy except 
Ravenna, Naples, Rome, and parts of the ex- 
treme south were in their hands, 


Remnants of Byzantine rule What re- 
mained to the empire from the warfare of Jus- 
finian was the isolated and relatively useless 
Ravenna, and the south. Rome acknowledged 
the overlordshljy of Constantinople on the prin- 
ciple that a distant overlord is letter than @ 
local ome, especially if he is powerless to inter- 
vene, Since such acknowledgment carried with 
tt no ohligation to ohediener, the popes were 
content to give it for centuries to cone, 

The pope of Rome was now af last tn fact 
its temporal ruler. He was the «piritual lord 
of all Christendom, the owner of many scattercd 
estate: in Italy whieh had heen given to the 


Church in the troubled times, and the defender 


of Rame against the harbarjan Lombards, from 
whom he hed managed to keep hie city intact. 


Position of the papacy—Gregory 1 (5%- 
6046) This achievement was the work of one 
man—one of the greatest of the a Koman 
bw descent. a saint, and a gifted administrator 
and diplomatist—Gregory 1. the Great: 


It is possible that the Lombards, vastly 
superior in numbers.as they were, could have 
taken Hono hy force if they had nnited againet 
it. But they seem to have respected the person 
of the pope, and perhaps the sanctity of the city, 
in spite of the fact thal they were only nominal 
Christians anil @ heretical ‘sect at that, At all 
events, they newer made any serious effort to 
do a0, perhaps in part because of their internal 
disunity. Thus for centuries the popes were able 
to exist, often isolated and always precariously, 
until they were rescued in the eighth century hy 
the orthodox Frankish kings. Gregory, who had 
at an earlier stage in his life heen an official 
agent of the papacy in Constantinople, knew 
how useless it was to look for help from this 
quarter, He therefore accepted the position, 
nepotiating directly with the Lombards. The em- 
peror continued to hid him resist, and for many 
years refused to accept his arrangenrents. Lit- 
mately. the empire recognized the conquests; 
and Gregory, through the negotiations, was al- 
lowed to keep bis city and the territory around 
it: 

Perhaps the most important of Gregory's 
work wae his insistence that all the clergy of 
Europe should obey the papacy and receive 
instructions from it. He was not very successful 
in France, where the appointment of the clergy 
was largely in the hands of the Merovingian 
kings; but the bishops nevertheless listened to 
him with respect, and later popes could quote 
Grecory as authority for their own clairies. 
Newly converted Spain and England accepted 
the averlordship of the papacy from the first. 
Whereenr therr were orthodox clergy in ltaly, 
they too weeepted his supremacy, Though Greg- 
ory could pot actually alter the domination of 
the Church by the state in Constantinople, he 
constantly repeated his claim that all'the Eastern 
bishops and the patriarch of Constantmople 
were subordinate to the Holy See hy virtue of 
the Petrine supremacy, In all these things he 
gave & lead to the popes whe followed. him, For, 
tHhoveh the practice of appointing bishops hy lay 
nilers was never ubandoned in France and 
Germany, ated discipline could hardly be en- 
force, the clergy nevertheless did look to the 
papacy for guidance in spiritual affairs when 


they felt the need for it. This dependence 
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largely remained even when the papacy fell into 
weak hands and when Conetantinople and the 
from 


Eastern Empire drifted entirely away 


papal ale. 


* Conquest of Gaul by Clovie— 
The Merovingian kingdom 


Like the other Germanic peaples who en- 
tered the Roman Empire in the fifth century, 
the Franks had no unified leadership, In 481, 
however, a young prince named Clovie became 
the ruler of one small kingdom clustered around 
the modern Toutiai. Able and ambitious, he 
evan to expand his kingdom to the south by 
judicious murders, treachery, and open wartare. 
France af the time was peopled by Visigotha. 
Burgundians, Alemanni, as well aa the old Gallo- 
Romans, including a Gallic noble who called 


Fr 





MPI RE 


Joruselem, 
Meany 
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himself king of Home. Defeating this pretender 
first. Clovis then drove the Alemanni back across 
the Rhine inte Germany (to which they gave 
their name, Allemagne in the French langunge) 
and incorporated their kingdom into his; then 
he turred south and drove the Visigothic: rem- 
nants into Spain to join their fellow tribesmen: 
and of fast, having disposed also of fis. fellow 
Frankish kings, he consolidated a kingdom not 
much smtller than present-day France (Asi- 


at1). 


CONVERSION OF CLOVIS TO ORTHODOX 
CATUIOLICISA 


Clovis, as it happened, had @ Christian 
wife, Clotilda, who was orthodox and not Arian. 
Afterins victories he allowed himself to be con- 
verted by her clerical adviser and with him his 
Franks, who thus became the first barbarian 
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group to deviate from the otherwise universal 
Arianism. Puhlicly baptized at Reims by a 
Catholiy bishop, hy this aet he gained the sup- 
port of the entire elerey of France, whe new 
rallied to hie aid. This was no mean help, since 
they ecortralled what was-lefr of the old Gallo- 
Romany administration, while the remainder of 
the old Galla-Roman population, alew orthodox 
Christians. offered Clovis ot least their moral 
sippor. From this time onward the Frankish 
morarchy retained the papal favorite among 
aptilar powers, anil it was to the Franks that 
the papacy looked for help and military aid 
when it heeame involved with the Lombard 
kings, or when its official overlord in Constan- 
tinople showed himself anable or unwilling to 
provide effective aid; 


MEROVINGIAN KINGDOM 


After the death of Clovis his kingdom, ar- 


cording lo Germanie ctstom, was divided among 
hie four sons, who spent most of their lives 


fighting aainst each other, They did, however, 
unite against all won-Frankish outsiders, con- 
solidating their total dominions by the addition 
of almeost-all the remainder of modern France. 
The Merovingian kingdom (418-754, <o called 
after Mereveus, grandfather of Cloviel wae 
sometimes under the cule of one member-of the 
fomily aud sometimes anbdivided. But until the 


eighth wentury at least one of Clovis’ descend-. 


ants aeeupied the throne, therngh in later years 
ihe authority. of the kings was only nominal, 
The real power was in the hands of hereditary 
offeials, chief stewards, who ‘are anally. and 
incorrectly, called mayors of the palace (major 
demas), Ultimately. ss we shall see, one of three 
olhicials deposed his titular master with papal 
approval and luweame king of the Franks him- 
eel f 

It is diffieull to generalize abont the state 
of the country: in Merovingian times, Some of 
Gan! had bern thoroughly Romanized, and re- 
mained eo) even under alien monarchs, On the 
whole, it can be soid that the Latin element 
tendnd to prevail: The French linguage has 
harely four hundred words of Germanic origin, 
all the remainder being of Latin origin. Much 
of Roman law and even of the Romar govern- 


mental system remained, especially in the center 
and the eouth, while in the orth German 
eustoms prevailed. On the other hand, the bar- 
baric halite of the kings. their addiction to 
mitrder—wholesale and retail, their lack of core 
for commerce and trade eo fong as they were 
able to have the Oriental luxuries, esperially 
of dress and ornametit, in which they delighted, 
theie general propersity to (rest thelr territories 
as if they werr private estates to he exploited 
for their own gain, and their failure to control 
the rapacity of local, cemi-independent chiefs 
called counte—all these tended to push the un- 
happy country further into barbarism, which 
historians have politely called a fusion between 
German and Gallo-Roman culture. This fusion 
undoubtedly existed, and the result, after many 
centuries, was the modern kingdom of France, 
for more Latin than Germanic—in this showing 
onee again how the superior culture tends to 
aheorkh the inferior, The beet that can he said 
far the Merovingian monarchy is that, by pro- 
viding government of a sort and hy not inter- 
fering too drastically with institutions they were 
Incapable of understanding and with a culture 
that meant nothing to them, they preserved 
France for a lirighter future when the Dark 
Ages which had fallen on all Europe should at 


last come to an enil, 


* England, Spain, North Africa 


Finally, a few words should be said aboyt 
the other barhorion, kingdoms, When the 
Romans left England, they laid open the way 
for invasion by the Celts, whe had been kept 
ii cheek by Roman forces, But the Celts were 
not to hecome the Ronn successors. Angles, 
Saxons, and Jutes soon entered England from 
Scandinavia and Germany, driving the various 
Celtic peoples back into Wales and Scotlianil, 
which are etill largely peopled today by their 
descendants England was converted by mis 
sionaties sent from Rome hy Pope Gregory t. 
ond by Jrish missionaries who had lost eontact 
with Rome and practiced a somewhat different 
form of Christianity, The Roman faith. how- 
ever, tiltimately triumphed, and Engtand heeame 


cone of the most foval of Catholic countries, Tn 
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the ninth centory England had te enbmit te 
Danish rule for a period, but on the whole i 
was perhaps Ihe most successful of the Germanic 
kingdoms, although not united Into o single 
kingdom until the time of Alfred the Great in 
the ninth century, In the eleventh century the 
Danes again conquered the kingdom, but the 
crown tereried once: mor to an Enplishmran. 
Edward the Confessor (1054-1066). Intepite of 
the Norman conquest that followed the latter's 
death. the predominantly Anglo-Saxon makeup 
of the people persisted. making England ‘the 
most nearly Germanic of the countries peopled 
hy the harbarian invaders. 

The Visigothin kingdom of Spain remained 
under Gothie rile until the eighth century, 
when it was conquered hy the Muclims. A small 
part in the south remained under Pyzantine 
control for a short period, and some sections 
of the north never sntmitted to: Muslim rule. 
The Vandal kingdom of North Africa was cap 
tured “int the early sixth century by Justinian, 
who converted it into a Byzantine province 
which fell to the Muslin a century later 


* The end of an era 


With the fall of the Roman Empire we 
reach the end of an era, Though the soceessot 
stale in the East, the Byzantine Empire, sur 
vived for almost a thousand years longer, | its 
rivilizution waa <o different from the old Roman 
Empire that it will be discusseil separately. in 
the ext chapter. 

The achievements of Greee-Roman eivilies- 
tian were far from: lost, even in the West: hut 
the destruction of ite political svetem anid the 
(ecline of its culture az a living creative forer 
threw Europe into a condition of political, sc 
cial, and cultural degradation which used to he 
called the Dark Ages. If these centurire are not 
believed by modern scholars to be as dork as 
earlier historians thought them, the term re 
mains not altogether inappropriate. Tt was o 
period of fermentation which uliimately proved 
to have in it the potentiality for mew. life and 
erealivity; hut while the fermertation was in 
process life wos dark indeed, and no ame could 
have foretold what wonld arise from it. 


The «onditions which made possible the 
Greek ond Ronan achievements had disap- 
peared—as if proved, forever. The Romar Em: 
pire had sorvived as long. as it had because it 
wie alle tomake nse of the old city-state culture 
whieh was the distinctive achievement: of the 
Greeks The empire hod succeeded in the one 
field in which the Greeks biad foiled: it Thad 
provirledl a political framework under which 
the ruinous intercity warfare was no longer 
possible, But the later empire had destroyed the 
hasis for its own government when, by relentless 
pressure, it undermined the ability of the cities 
to survive ge independent entities. It was not 
possibile to force them to produce in the same 
wov they had produced under their own tm- 
petus: and though the peasant hos always heen 
ready to work his land under the most tvrannous 
oppression, either by landlords or by monarchs, 
Farrope was too vast to trea as if i} were an 
Egypt. Novemperor could be strong enough to 
keep every landlord in Europe directly subject 
to him and obedient to his orders. No basis 
therefore remained for abeolute government; the 
army could not he tiaintained when the cities 
and peasant= refused to work. The army wae 
merely an instrament for compulsion: it conld 
rit eelf prreedine. 

With the destraction of the cities, land alone 
retnained: and for the nest few centuries the 
rile of Europe wae in the hands of landlords, 
sometimes nominally subject to monarchs, but 
actually exercising almost independent control 
of comparatively small areas which were not 
bewoud their capacity to tule. With the subse- 
quent tice of cities. it again became possible for 
monarchs to use thelr aid to subject the Tari: 
lords to control, Rut never in subsequent history 
have any European monarchs heen able to exer- 
cise permanent tile over territories as extensive 
and diverse oe those of the Roman Empire, 

This is not to say that this fact was ever 
accepted by contemporaries. To the people who 
could remember, or whose institutions had been 
formed bw the Roman Empire. it seemed that 
the nofural form of government was a huge 
universal siote ruled by an emperor who, at least 
weording 0 Christion thought, was responsible 
to God, or pethape to God's epiritual representa- 
tive on-earth, the pope. Many were the efforts 
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made jo restore it, both jn the form of a revived 
empire atid in the form of a spiritual rule of 
Christendom by the Roman pontiff. But all were 
destined to fail. 

There was no restoration of the Roman Em- 
pire, either by secular or by religious powers. 
It had served its: purpose in history. [ts achiewe- 
incite had been many: lt had given to the 
Western world its first long experience of peace: 
it had spread Greek culture, with Its ability to 
deal with abetract thought, ite thire! for exyperi- 
mentation and «explanation, and ite tendency to 
think of life in terme of this world; and it had 
itself introduced mankind to the idea that each 
human being has rights which should he em- 
bodied in a law which ought to be just, clear, 
and not arbitrary, and as far as possible in 
accordance with whet man could discover about 
the Divine Reason, It had given hospitality to 
an Oriental religion which gave man hope of a 
hlessed hereafter, aod explained this life as 
proving ground for a world to come; and it has 
heen contended that it also laid the imprest of 
its own thought on the ancient Hebrew idea of 
man's atonement for sin by making it into a 
contract between man and God, with salvation 
a8 Ihe reward. [t certainly gave the organization 
of the Church as a gift to this-teligion. [t pro- 
vided « language for the Church which could be 
inilermtond! throughoul Europe, and which hus 
remained its chosen language ‘to this day.. 

Tf littl: that wae authentically Roman sur- 
vived outside the Church in the Datk Ages, 
Roman and Greek rationalism was not lost for- 
ever, When the human mind awakened again— 
when, with Anselm, it was first found necessary 


lo prove the existence of God—the process was. 


cel in motion that led lo. modern Western civili- 
zation. And in this the work of the Greeks anil 
Romans, gradually recovered anid sesimilated, 
hil ne mean share, 
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+ FIGHT 


Successor States of the East— 
Byzantrne and Muslim Empires 


* Constantine and his suceessors— 
The heritage of despotism 


When Constantine founded New Rome on 
the Bosporut in 340 sp, he was certainly moti- 
vated by the desire lo have o capital thal was 
not aimply ay overgeown city-state like Rome, 
which hid none-of the requisites of an imperial 
capital except history and tradition, Constanti- 
nople, it is tre, lacked both history and tradi- 
tion: fat it wae capable of becoming a great 
eeaport. i had an incomparille site. and com- 
munications by see and land could be constructed 
which would unite it with oll these provinces in 
the empire which were worth retaining. Though 
Constantine and his edly surcessors were fot 
vel ready to abandon the West to its fate, when 
the horbarians became too. strong toa be pre 
vented from settling in the empire, the rolers in 
Constantinople contented themselves with pre- 
serving the Eastern provinces, This territory was 
far more matageable than the ramshackle 
Roman Empire Although the Byzantine rulers 
continued te pretend that they ruled a “Roman” 
empire, “ind it pleased them to eal) themselves 
Homans (spelling the word in the Greek lan- 
punge), in fact it wos a Greek empire that they 
rmled, Grerk and not Roman in cultore and 
language, The only distinctively Roman contri- 
bation was that of law and administration, 
which had proved itself superior to anything the 
Hellenisie rulers of the East lind evolved for 
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themselves prior to the Roman conquest. Indeed, 
from the Byzantine point of view. the new 
empire based on Constantinople might well have 
heen thought of as the revival of the Greek 
iHellewistle) rule of the Near East, alter an 
unfortunate interlude af @ few centuries of sub: 
mietion to the harharian Romans. who, through 
their saperior military might, had kept control 
of tand rightfully Greek ever since the time of 
Alexander 

There was in fact in Constantinople Tittle 
that was derived [rom «arer Reman tradition, 
nothing from the days of the free Roman Re- 
public, and almost nothing fram the days of the 
principate, What was inherited by the Byzan- 
tines was the despotic rule of Diocletian and of 
Contantine—the control by the state of all 
phases of life and activity within the empire, the 
Oriental tradition of absolute obedience to, and 
worship of, the emperors. os systematized bv 
Diocletion, and the Inte Roman notion that "the 
pleasure of the emperor hae the foree of Law.” 
The idea of the absolute supremacy of the. em: 
peror extended aloo into the relations between 
Church anid State in the Ryzantine Expire. The 
chief offeial of the Chirrch in the empire was 
the patriacch of Constantinople, appointed by 
the emperor and deriving his power from him. 
Although at times in Byzantine history the 
patriarch after his appointment opypomiend! his 
mister. he was always subject to dismiseal, He 
was tot, like the popes in Rome, chosen, at least 
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in theory, by the clergy, and alter appointment 
responsible only to God. Thus the Byzantine 
emperor, through his-patriarch, hod much more 
authority jn the realm of religion than any 
ruler ti the Wet was accorded hy the pope. 
even though Western rulers sometimes assumed 
it, 

The Rezantine heritage of absolutism, which 
persisted! ae long a4 Constantinople remained 
indepencent. wae taken over on the one side by 
the Ottoman Turks, who captired Constan- 
tinopie im 1454. -and on the other, by the tears 
of Russia, whe avquired almost all their cultural 
on! poverimertal tradition from (Constant: 
nople, Subsequent Russian history cannot be 
understood without reference to the Byzantine 
heritaee, any more than the organitation and 
history of the Ronmn Catholic Church ean he 
understood without reference to the Roman im- 
perial tradition whieh it inherited; amd if the 
cultural and religions history of the Balkan 


peninstla is to he understood, it must always 


he rémenthered that the Slavie peoples of the 
pettinetila were civilized by Constantinople ai- 
hered te the Church that was centered in Con- 
stantinople, and maintained their religion ard 
culture even through the long centuries during 
which it-was riled by the Muslims ond Ottoman 
Turks. 


STHENGTHE AND WEAKNESSES OF THE 
HYZANTINE EMPIRE 


The Byzantine Empire survived for more 
than a thousand years, largely by reason of the 
strength of ite economy. Despite being taxed 
heavily and saddled with an expensive hureaw- 
racy, the empire was houeycombed with pros 
perous elties. Thogh there were many etate 
monopolies, there was considerable scape for 
privale enterprise Corstomtinople was a center 
af industry, ae Rome hod never been. TD one 
became rich, one pait heavy taxes; but, al lemst. 
with the surplus, life could be mare more 
pleasant, There were lixories to be bought. 
there were innumerable forme of entertainment, 
new and old. especially horse and chart racing 
in the Hippodrome in Constantinople. ‘The lin 
ritiermey was not permitted ta grow beyond 
reasonable bounds: aid though at limes it was 


cotrupt, it was-usually efficient, and most of the 
emperor kept it in firm central, In spite of 
intrigues over the imperial succession, numerous 
foreien wars, tule by dissolite women and 
incompetent and irresponsible men, the state 
never went hankropt in all its history; several 
times it was even able to produce an effective 
ruler From eoost unpromising aourees, just when 
to an Outsider it would have seemed that oll was 
lost. 

Although the state wae in danger succes 
sively from the Persians, the early Muslims, and 
the Bulgars, and the territories of the empire 
were sometimes so contracted that the capital 
was almost the only great city left in Byzantine 
control, Constantinople nevertheless was not 
conquered until the Western crusaders took it 
hy treachery in L204. Even then the Greeks hail 
sufficient strength to recapture it in 1261 and 
give it another lease on life until the final con- 
quest ly the Turks. 

Perhaps the greatest source of Byzantine 
streneth, in comparison with the Roman Em- 
pire, was the refusal of the Byzantine rulers to 
he tempted lv imperial expansion, On the whale 
their ware were defensive in nature—attempts, 
largely successful, to hold on to what they had 
inherited from Rome. Although they lost Egypt 
and Palestine to the Muslims in the seventh 
century and oever recovered them, they were 
able to push the Mustims hack from Constan- 
tinople and recover Anatolia, which was far 
more ionypoor tare to them. The great eExoeplion to 
the tule of defensive wars was the effort to 
reconquer Italy, undertaken by Justinian (527—- 
565) —an effort whose very success was to prove 
nearly disastrous in a later ave, Justinian’s 
eenetala eneceeded in destroying the relatively 
civilized Qstrogothic kingdom of Italy, and in 
subjecting Ltaly for a brief period to Byzantine 
rule. They also destroyed the Vandal kingdom 
of North Africa, and acquired a tochold in 
Spain. But a few years after the death of Jus- 


tinian the Lombards invaded Traly, leaving the 


Ryrantines only a few remnants of their do- 
maim in the south, the exarchate of Ravenna, 
and the theoretical overlordship of Rome. 
Justinian’s negleet of the northeastern frontiers 
of his state, and his payment of tribute to the 
growing Persian Enpire to etave off invasion, 
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Foundation of Conatantinople 
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emperor of East and West 

Reign of Justinian 
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Conquest of Traly 
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Birth of Mahomet 
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Return to Mecca of Mahomet 

Death of Mahomet 
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Caliphate of Omar 
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under Khalid 

Conquest of Persia by Muslims 

Conquest of Egypt by Muslims 
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stored up trouble for his suvcessore; and though 
eauthern [inly and Sicily remained for long in- 
tervals under Byrantine control, gach control, 
though costly, was seldom. of much value to the 
empire. 


RELATIONS WITH PAPACY 


Suzerainty over Rome was of little practical 
value to the Byzantines, Rome on several occas 
sions appealed to Congtantinople, and until the 
ninth century acknowledged the Byzantine em- 
poror as the only true emperor, inheritor of the 
mantle of the Roman emperors. From the papal 
point of view this acknowledgment meant that the 
Byzantine emperor had the duty of protecting 
Rome from encroaching barbarians and other 
secular powers. The Byzantine emperor, how: 
ever, tegarded the pope a= in duty hound to 
protect his interests 1h Ttaly and render what aid 
he could to such material projects me the 
Preservation of the exarchate of Ravenna. 
Furthermore, he expected the pope, ae a good 
eubordinate, to follow his religious dictates, if he 
issned them. Justinian himself. in particular, 
fancied himsell as a theologian. giving much 
offense to the pope, who, in religious matters at 
least, acknowledged fio superior, When the 
Byzantine emperor Leo in commanded that 
icons (holy pictires) should tie destroyed, since 
in his opinion they were becoming an object of 
idolatry rather than.an aid to worship, and his 
successors, with one exception, for more than a 
century adopted a eimitar policy, the Roman 
pontiffs refused te obey, thus embittering rela- 
tions between Rome and Constantinople and 
ultimately causing the pope to look elsewhere 
for hie protection (leanoeclustic Controversy ) 
By the beginning of the ninth century & pope 
was willing lo offend Constantinople by crown- 


ing another emperor in the West. He also 
adopted « theological position concerning the 
procession of the Holy Spirit (that the Holy 
Spirit proceeded from the Father and the Son, 
rather than, as held in the East, from the Father 
through the Son) which finally divided the East- 
em and Western Churches forever in the middle 
of the eleventh century, Thus the relation he- 
tween the two powers that had been established 
hy Justinian was seldom of yaloe to either. The 
pope olitained no protection, and the emperor 
no control over papal policy. The pope in the 
endl learned to look to the Franks for protection, 
and the Byzantines set up their own “Orthodox 
Church,” whoee spiritual head was the patriarch 
of Constantinople, The pope remained the head 
of Western Christendom, as the emperor was 
the head of the empire which still called itself 
Roman, and ruled Eastern Christendom through 
the patriarch. 


CULTURAL AND RELIGIONS IMPERIALISM OF 
THE AYZANTISE EMPIRE 


If the long history of the Byzantine Empire 


je considered, it must he stated that its contri 


bution to the cultural beritage of the world is 
relatively amall. The great period of (Greek his- 
torv in the Gfth and fourth centuries pc. was 
incotrparably more creative in all realms. Even 
the Hellenistic period wae notable for its artistic 
and seientific achievements, and its philosophy 
was far from negligible. But the great creative 
penins of the Greeks wos no longer in evidence 
in the Byzantine world, The Byzantines pre- 
served the ancient Greek heritage—the works 
af the earlier Greeks were studied ond com 
mented upon, the language developed, and there 
were many literary craftaméen of the second 


rank, But Justinian closed the School of Athens 
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aiid expelled the last of the pagan philosophers. 
Several of these took refuge in Persia, whose 
filers encouraged their work. As a consequence, 
a greal academy was founded. with Persian aid 
wt Condisapur. Here the invading Muslin first 
rame in oomtart with Greek philosophy, which 
they grew to admire. Through the medium of 
Condisapur Greek philosophy became known 
throughout the Mustim world, and tranelatione 
were made info Arabic, Many of these works. 
esperially these of Aristotle, indeer came to the 
Wet throogh Arabic translations discovered in 
Spain by the Western conquerors in the twelfth 
cetitury. But in Constantinople jtsell there was a 
eteater intetest in theology than tn philosoplry, 


The Greeks, even the illiterate classes. took a: 


passionate interest in theological controversy, 
Many were the heresies which sprang up in 
Constantinople and madre their way to the mul- 
posts of the empire, where even today they still 
have their adherents. 

On the whole the Byzantines in literature 
and learning must be regarded ay preservere 
rather than creator’ or innovators: but even 
this preservation was of great value to the world: 
When the West wished to recover its knowledge 
of Greek classical leaning, it was to Gonstan- 
Linople that it went for teachers’ amd for the 
maniscripis long unknown Jn the West. The 
(;reek revival of the filteenth and sixteenth 
ernturies that forme part of what js customarily 
known 4s the Renaissance awed moch to the 
Greeks of the dav, ond to the heritage which 
they hod preserved and abeorbed. 

1) was far otherwise with Byzantine art. 
which only in. recent years has obtained any 
serious appreciation in Western Europe. Byxan- 
tine art is suffused with religions thought anid 
feeling. To many, Avzantine art, Gke medieval 
art, seems alien and reenole, eonprehenalble 
only with difficulty. It was art created with the 
expres jrutpese of armusing religious feeling, 
not intended in itself to be beautiful. One meri- 
Votes lipan the painting of mos; i is not the 
amthetic feelings that are aroused, To o Weeat- 
emer the fgores often appear distorted; yet the 
distortion ts fully intended and is in no sense 
the result of inability to portray the hommean 
form, The mosaic wae nol a Byzantine inven: 
tion. hut developed to a high degree of per- 


fevtion tiv Byzantine religions artists, The wrt 
sentially eousists in using colored materials 
such a= norte, glass, aml even wom!) as an 
inlay in some other material to fashion @ picture 
—grometrical figures, flowers, aninmils, or tn: 
man brings. Iy the Byrantine churches mosaics 
were used with extraordinary sophistication: in 
the Hagia Sophia, in particular, the uae of wold 
backgrounds amd polil cubes was able to produce 
scintillating effects of great richness, 

More influential (han Pyzantine painting, 
and even than mosaic, wat Byzantine architec. 
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Church of the Holy Windom (Hagia Sophia, Sancta 
Sophia) wt Constentinaple, buile by the Emperor 
Justinien, This building embodied altogether new 
principles 4/ architecture, Especially dificult: waa 
the vrection of the huge dame, The angle of this 
photograph seta off the commanding position af 
the church, which i often obseured from other 
directions fy the matern Turkish buildings, The 
ronorets clase to the church are later additions 
dating from the period when the church wes 
hand by the Maslin Turks.as ao mosque. tm the 
foregrennd iy the Mosgaeof Sultan Ahmed, one of 
the minarets of which appears just in front of the 
canterd, (COMRTESY TURKISH INFORMATION OTFTIcE | 
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ture, The great majority of the edifices were 
influenced by the wonderful church of Hagia 
Sophin (Holy Wisdom). built by architect= in 
the emplow of Justinian: Laxeept for its size, this 
huge church is unimpressive fram without 
again. by For its interior, before it 
wae desecrated and altered hy the Turkish Mus- 
lime, must howe been the 


iter hemes, 


most beautiful and 
impressive in the world, In.spite of the fact that 
the dome fas to he supported on arches which 
reel themeeclves upon huge pillars. it appears to 
Lie supported by nothing and to Moat In apace. 
This effect & created by 
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which allow the light from outede to illuminate 
tie dome, Byzantine church architecture was 
iinitited widely in the West. especially in those 
areas influenced in other respects by Constan- 
tinople, Al Ravenna there is a church only 
thehily sulieequint to that of Hagia Sophia, 
which hae mosaice almeet the equal of. thos 
that oust have decorated the older church. The 
much later church of St. Mark's Venice, 
iustrated on page 125. remained Byzantine in 
conception. as.do numerous churches in Mussina. 

The Byzantines also excelled in decoration, 
an! Constantinople wae full of akilled craftamen 
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—jewelers, metal workers, weavers of fine ma- 
terials, and others. The loxury goods thus manu- 
factured were greatly songht after, not only 
within the lands of the. Byzantine Empire and 
among foreign princes allied with Conatan- 
lintople, luit also in the West, where such articles 
for centuries had to be imported and could not 
be mawufactured at home. The imperial purple, 
a royal monopoly, was allowed to be exported 
liy the emperor only to princes wha were in his 
favor. 


CONVERSION OF -SLAVY 


From early times tlie Byzantines were ac- 
tive in missionary work, The Arian emperors 
of the fourth century were instrumental ii ¢on- 
verting the harbarian peoples to Arianism; all 
the barharian peoples who later settled in the 
empire sooner or later canv te aceept the Chris- 
lianity preached by Greek missionanice from 


MONGOL EMPIRE 
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Constantinople. In some cases the barbarian 
princes would have preferred the Roman. rite, 
since acceptance of Roman Chiietianity would 
jinve saved them from evenoa nominal suhservi- 
ence to the bead of the Eastern rellpion, the 
patriarch nominated by the enrperor. The anb- 
servience in fact was far more than nominal; it 
brought them within the political as well ae the 
eilitiral and religiows orbit of Constantinople. 
But the peoples who formed part of the Byzan- 
tine cultural orbit never were able to escape 
indefinitely inte the Roman sphere. The Roman 
clergy insisted on the Homan liturgy and the 
Latin language for Church services; and this 
could mot be aeeepted by the Slave or Bulgars, 
who were permitted by Constantinople to ise a 
liturgy in therr own tongne, 

Perhaps the best known of Byzantine mis- 
sionary clforts was the conversion of the 
Moravians t Christianity by two brothers, Cyril 
and Methodius, aboul 862 a.o. The prince of 
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Moravia, a Stavie territory in Central Ewrope, 
living in @ land where Christianity was far 
from tnknown and where German missionarics 
hol olready beer active, sent to Constantinople 
for missionaries, probably in order to escape thr 
mfluence of the Garman clergy. The emperor 
sent the two brothers, ane of whom bad in- 
vented, of perfected, a Slavic alphabet (Cyril: 
lich. ‘The missionaris were sucerssful and 
introdueed their alphabet and ao liturgy in the 
Slavie tongue to their converts. By « strange 
quirk af fate, the Moravians and other western 
Slavs were ultimately brought into the Western 
Church by the papacy; but the alphabet and 
liturgy devised for them wae made use of by 
the eastern Slavs, who remained within the fold 
of the Eastern (later to be called Orthodox ) 
Church. Shortly afterward the Bulgars, after 
some hesitation, joined the Eastern Church, 
Russia remained pagan until the end of the 
tenth century, when the Grand! Duke of Kiev, 
Viadimir 1, married a Greek princess and per- 





mitted Greek missimarirs to convert his people, 
inspite of much apposition hy them, The Rus- 
sians thereafter became the most steadfast and 
faithful of Christians. Kiev and Novgorod be- 
came cities of churches: Orthodox Christianity 
in Russia survived the long Mongol occupation 
of the country (1240-1380) and the fall of 
Constantinople to the Ottoman Turks. There- 
after, Moscow bhecatme the center of Orthodox 
Christianity, though the Greek Orthodox Church 
was. recognized by the Turks and survived their 
rule. 


RYZANTINE [SFLIFRNCE IN EASTERN EUROPE 


The Byzaitines had an Incaleulable intlu- 
ence on all the invading peoples whom they 
intradiumed to civilization, Among these «should 
he numbered the Bulgars, the Serbs, and other 
Slavie groups, Althoogh the Rulgars fought the 
Byzantines in-several lone and destructive wars, 
and at one time seemed within measurable dis- 


Mow Ayzentine féons were destroyed 
during the leoneclostic controversy by 
order of the emperors. This picture 
shouts a fifteenthcentury Russian icon, 
with Chrest enthroned, Ported tm ail 
om mont, thease pictures received a 
reverence from pious worshipers that 
the Ayzonting emperors claimed owas 
clam to oifslatry (CoUNTESY THE 
MEFRUPOLITAN MIMSENM OF ABT! 
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tance of inheriting the Byzantine Empire, they 
were ultimately defeated and eetthed down in the 
empire, Ata later date i fourteenth century) 1 
great Serbian monarch (Stephen Dushan) died 
when marching on a Constantinople that was 
peratly, weakened, and might well not have been 
able to resist (he man who hod created a Greater 
Serbia and snhjected almost the entire Balkan 
peningula to his rule. But his ambition and 
power died with him. Both Bulgars and Serbs 
fell victim to the Otteman Turks. 

Hungarians. Croats, and Slovenes for short 
periods came within the cultural radiation of 
Constantinople, hut ultimately followed their 
religion inte the Western sphere. They are 
Roman Catholics, and owe no ailherence to the 
Eater) Orthodox Church. The Rusciane, how- 
ever, were Onthedox Chrietiane and tovk over 
the greater part of their cultural and political 
heritage from Gonstantinople. When Canstan- 
tinople fell to the Turks, the Grand Duke of 
Moscow married the niece of the last Byzantine 
monatch, and proclaimed his realm as the cen- 
ter al the troe Psi, Iwan tn enlled Tiieeelf 
Consay, of Tsar, thee using the name of the 
Roman emperors. He proclaimed hie capital of 
Moscow to he the “third Rome.” The Museovite 
conrt was Byzantine, the architecture of the 
great Russian city was Byzantine, and the reli- 
gion was Byeantine. As far as was possible m 
such a vast domain, the government and ad- 
ministration were Byzantine: When Ivan pro- 


claimed himself sovereign of all Russia, lhe 


ruled the only territory tn Eastern Europe com: 
parible to that of the Turks. If the Otteman 
Turks had inherited the body of Constantinoply, 
Ivan and his snecessors bad surely inherited 
the soul Atul if today the Hussians still do riot 
possess the body, it hae not heen for warit of 
tryin¢g. 


HYZANTISE EMPIRE AS BULWANK AGAINST 
EXPANDING FSLAM 


Finally, te go lack several centibries in 
time, a few words should he said of the role of 
the Byzantine Empire a o bulwark against the 


Muslims. Though Constantinople was ultimately: 


to fall to the Ottoman Turks. it had been able 
to hold all there Muelitn predecessors at bay. In 


the great expansion of Islam in the seventh 
century. the Byzantines were successful in driv- 
ing the Arabs from the gates of Constantinople, 
Long wars with Persia had weakened the em- 
pire and made prolonged resistance to the drive 
of the Arabs through the more remote Byzantine 
possessions inypwissilidle As we have seen, these 
were lost to the Muslims forever, and never re- 
eoveredl by the Bysantine:, But after five years’ 
resistance oa blockade bry the Arabs (673- 
O78), the Byzantines concluded a peace and 
recovered their immediate hinteriand of Ana- 
tolia, their most valuable territory, Again. the 
Muclims came up in force in 717-718. bur 
were driven back by the Byzantine emperor 
Leo in. Thereafter Muslim dynamism and power 
waned, and they tumed toward Lerritories easier 
to conquer than the impregnable city an the 
Bosporns. The Seljuk Turks were turned hack 
inthe eleventh century with the aid of Crusaders 
from the West. But the Ottoman Turks could 
not be held. A brief respite was afforded: at. the 
end of the fourteenth century by the successes of 
un Asiatic conqueror. Timur Lenk (Tamerlane). 
whe captured the Turkish monarch even aa he 
was preparing to attack. Constantinople, Timur 
himself made no attempt to conquer Constan- 
tineple, am) died soon afterwards while trying 
to add China to his dominions, The Turks re- 
movered, and at last captured the prize in 1453, 

If Constantinople had fallen to the early 
Arab attack; the history of Europe would have 
been Inealeulably different. At that time there 
was on comparable Western power, and Esstern 
Enrope might well have heen overrun, The vie- 
tories of the Byzantine emperors in 678% and 718 
Were far more fateful than the turnitg hack of 
i Muslim advance guard at Poitiers in France 
in 732. Constantinople survived asa bastion of 
Christianity and Western culture into an age 
when the West had grown too strong to be de: 
feated. Though the Ortoman rulers were able to 
besiege Vientia in the time of Charles V, they 
could not take it; though they ruled most of 
Hungary and the entire Balkan peninsula for 
many years, they could mot convert it to slam. 

Thus, even if it cannot be eredited with 
very many enduring achievements ty the cealm 
of thenght and cultire, the Byzantine empire 
may nevertheless be credited with the supreme 
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syocess of preserving ile Greek and Christian 
lierifage for all the peoples of Eastern Earape. 
lisofar as Europe te today a cultural and reli 
gious wholr, distinct from the comtiments of 
Asia ond Africa that border her, much of the 
glory of this achievement. must surely be given 
lu the persietence and willto-endure of the 
Byzantine Empire. 


* Beginnings of Islam 


othe Romane could have foreseen which 
people would enter into their inheritance in 
North Africa and much of the Mediterranean. 
they would surely have liern astonishnd, for they 
were hardly aware of the exiatence of the Araha 
Parthians and Persians they knew anil reepected 
as dangérous enemies who sometimes defeated 
them in battle, But the Arahe, in the days of 
the empire, had remained in their desert penin- 
sula. A small Roman province had been organ: 
aed im the north, but the Bedouin tribesmen, 
always fiercely independent. had given the Ho- 
mana no trouble and in burn were lef! un- 
troubled by the Romine They spent their lives 
wandering fram oasa to oasia with their {locks 
—watlike, hespitahle, illiterate but with «re 
ftorkable notural shrewdness and understanding. 
fiercely loyal to their tribes. families, and cliiefe 
(sheiks}; but quick to take offense and as quick 
loavenge 2 slight as an injury. The sheike were 
independent chicfluins, owing lonidge lo no 
man: and their country was withont political 
organization of any kind: the few families who 
inode up sa trike were part of ne larger unif, 
Along the coasts of Arabia, however, the 
levi was more fertile, and a few cities had 
grown up. Jidda was the seaports Mecea and 


Yothrib were trading cities, with their basaare 


carling the prodiscts of the country—mnat, dates, 
nots, palm oil. and other foodstuffs, luxuries 
imported hy sea and caravan or made by. local 
inidiiwtry From thee cities ¢omel caraverts set 
out to the neril, south, and through the desert 
te thee estat, mance fry chrewd Arab trader and 
Jewigh merchants, The cities, like the Bedouin 
Hribesren, wen dominated by local families. 
One of the greatest of these was the Kunish, 
which dominated Mecea, the chief commerctal 


und religious center of the country. Though 
often warring among thenvelves, the Kuotaish, 
with their many collateral branches, could he 
relied upon ta unite when the family interests 
were threatened. 

Probably such a people as this would never 
have been united by political means; no king 
il yet etisen among them, Loyalty from auch # 
people could not he commanded or enforced. 
But whet could and did unite them, and make 
af them one of the greatest fighting forces the 
world has yet seen, was @ new and dynamic 
religion whose early successes, often: against 
overwhelming odds, most have seemed to doubt- 
ere proof indeed of its divine origin. 


RELIGION HEFORE ISLAM 


Refore the days of Mahomet, Meera was 
dlready a religiows center, A-stone, believed to 
have fallen from heaven (a meteorite? ), oroomd 
which.a temple, the Kaaba, had been built, was 
the chief object of veneration, Arate from: dis 
fant lands came to pay homage at iL to the 
financial advantage of the trading conmmunity. 
Idols gel other sacred objects were worshiped. 
Roth in the haly city of Mecea and elaewhere 
there seem to have been many varieties of sacti- 
fice offered both to deities and to deified forces 
of nature. But, as far as we can tell, no synthesis 
of belicfs-or religions practices existed which 
would justify our calling tr in any way. a rell- 
gion, This was surprising, since Judaism and 


‘even Cliristianitvy Werm known to the Arale ram 


traders: ond wandering missionaries, And yet, 
as we shall eee, the religious spirit was there, 
(niesernt, waiting for the words of inspiration 
thet would kindle it. This tusk was the lifework 
af Maharnet, 

Mahomet (the name is spelled in even more 
wars than Shakespeare's} was born in Mecca in 
570 of one of the poorer and les: influential 
branches of the leading Kuraish family. His 
childhood was apparently sperit in the ehadow 
of poverty. But when be wae twenty-five le be- 
wan to work for a widow, Khadija, older than 
hinwelf, o business woman of ability and-in 
comfortable circumstances, whom he later mur 
ried. By her he had his only child, Potion. 
From this time on Mahomet prospered as a 
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trader, and until the age of forty gave no indi- 
cation that he would jater preach a new religion. 
But it'seeme clear that he most have pondered 
long on what he knew of the other religions of 
the Near East and often have thought of the 
religious backwardness of hie native land. Tt is 
eaid that for a month each year he went inte 
the desert. There hie thoughts heeame clearer, 
and he prepared himself so that af last, when 
the revelation came:to him, he was ready, The 
revelation was that there was only one God, 
Allah ond that tie. Mahomet, had been chosen 
to be God's prophet. Islam therefore stands 
firmly on the revelations to Mahomet, aa Juditisin 
stands upon the revelations to Moars. It is con- 
sequently a religion that calls for faith, with 
al) the dynamism that such a religion entails, 
Although Islam fontaine much from the older 
religions, commingled with observations grow- 
ing out of the customs of the desert trobes, it 
should not be regarded as a religion that wae 
amply tattored by the keen intellect of Maho- 
met to fit the circumstances of his country. 
Students of history should avoid such an easy 
aesumption, which t= sometimes made when we 
speak of evaecretistic religions, or those which 
draw their chief elements from several others of 
the day, 


RELATION Te OTHER RELIGIONS 


The fundamental belief in Telarm [Araliiec 
for “aubmission”) is monotheism of the strict 
Jindaie kind For the Muslin,’ thete is no Trin: 
ity of Personas in Gal. Mahomet did not claim 
to bea god, but a prephet of God. There had 
heen, in his belief. other prophets before him, 
amon whom he numbered Moses and Jesus 
Christ: hut he himself was to he the last, reveal: 
ing the whole troth as it hod been partially 
revealed to his predecessors. There was thus no 


reason for despising these earlier religions, or 


for denying their teachings; but they were not 
complete. and not fully inderstood. Islam there 
fore did mot wish to exterminate the other 
religions, Thos: wha converted to [alam showed 


—— 


' The word Maslim, also Anglicize as “Mowlem™ 
or “Mustlman,” mean one whe “sironden: himself 
to Gel.” . 


that they were a chesen people, since they had 
heen able to acerpt the higher revelation, and 
for thia reason in a Muslim country were en- 
titled to special privileges, Those who preferred 
to keep thetr serond-claee religions could do so, 
trot they mist they expert to he treated as ser 
eni-chiss citinens in a religious state. Ae “people 
of the Rook.” believers in other teligions were 
permitted to keep their Books. (nly those who 
had no Book and no religion wore to be con: 
verted by force. This attitude alwava remained 
the religious policy of Islam, and was cellected 
in its political policies, A holy war (jehad) 
woul) be proclaimed only against heathen, oF 
When [slam was foreed to defend itvell against 
other religions which attarked it. A holy war, 
enjoined upon the faithful only in certain well- 
defmed circumstances, could never be arbitrary, 
or for the sake of simple conquest; the troe reli- 
gion must first be endangered by the enemy. 


THE KORAK—BADITH, ULEMA 


Mahomet, from the time he began his mis 
sion, teccived many revelations from, as he 
proclaimed, the angel Gabriel, These were given 
to the people orally, but collected after his death 
in the sacred) book of Islam—the Koran, Each 
revelation for sura) is separate. and the com- 
pilers assembled them only in order of length, 
There is thus no logical, chronological, or other 
order in the Koran, and if read consecutively: 
by an unsympathetic critic, it appears to he a 
medley of wireluted teachings, most of them 
concermed with ewervday life and behavior, This 
appeatince of confusion ie the natural result of 
the fact thar Mahomet did not trust-to hia own 
judzment to answer the innumerable questions 
pul to him in his earlier veara: When asked for 
an authoritative: oniswer, he meditated in the 
desert wotil the anawer came, This was then a 
new revelation, later to he incorporated in the 
Koran, Tt may fe added that throughout the 
hook the language i beautiful, the words are 
chowen with masterly care, and the whole be- 
Trays a portic tmmgination which makes it not 
nnworthy to stand heside the Hebrew Seriptures. 
ftohns never been dificult for any believing 
Muslim to aceepl it da inspired, in spite of occa: 
sional contradictions lietween various instruc- 
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tions to the faithful, These contradictions are 


explained as a progressive understanding of his 


mission hy the Prophet-—who, after all, was not 
divine, but partook of some of the frallties of 
mortals, 

"The Koran contained al) the positive teach- 
ing gives by Mahomet in his lifetinn; hut, as 
with Christianity, not all poinis of Islamic 
thealogy had heen cleared up by the Prophet 
himself. Since the Koran was aleo @ guide to 
ethic and ordinary worldly activity, it early 
betome necessary to have suthoritative rulings 
on knotty points of doctrine Moreover, Mahn- 
met had who given oral instruction: to his 
disciples, which were not direct revelations like 
the sures in the Koran, but were almost equally 


authoritative. Thus were added to the teachings, 


of the holy book itsell the Madith, or traditions, 
Which derived directly from the Prophet; and 
i tumber of learns) men, the whom, became 
recomnized as the interpreters of the sacred text 
and the Hadith. These wema. «till exist today 
with the same tasks in orthodox Muslin com- 
munities, ewen though there is.no prinsthood. 


ORGANTAATION ANT DOCTHIVES OF 1ISLAM— 
SIMPLPCITY, APTEAL TO JEWS 


Int Islam there hus never beer ony reoog- 
nized prievthood, Fach community may have an 
awn, whe leads the prayers, anid there ‘is also 
A Mmecscin, who summone the faithful at sun 


down te torn foward Mecca and pray. The 


prayersare regularly prescribed, as are alao fast 
dove: and a whole month; Ramadan, is sel aside 
doring whieh ao Miuslio tay break hie fast 
hetween sunrise and sundown, In addition, there 
are moral duties to he performed, simh os giving 
tna to the poor and showing hospitality to 
‘rangers. There are injunctions againal pride 
anil worldliness and tuking advantage of the 
diffentt position of one’s neighbor, There are 
laweof ritual cleanliness to be olrserved, fallow: 
ing the general pattern of the Jewish codes: the 
pig ts unclean. and there are ritual washings to 
be performed. No wine or strong drink must 
ler token, and there must be oo Lnipes Or idols 
Of any kind, since these will divert the faithful 
from the strictest monutheiam, persuading them 
lo believe that other beings beside Allah have 


wodlike attributes. The articles of belief are few 
and equally simple, There is @ resurrection of 
the body and Paradise for the righteous, and at 
unending suffering in Gehenna for the wicked; 
both plaves are eloquently described in the 
Koran. There are also angels of God and evil 
beings, emissaries of the Devil, 

Thus the religion is essentially simple. It 
doce away with the complexity of Christianity. 
with its Trinity and doctrine of the redemption, 
and concentrates on the few essentials which 
proved acceptable to the simple people to whom 
these were preached. The simple elements of 
Jewiah citual were alone retained, while the 
Whale of Jewish legalism was ahandoned. The 
ancient desert Morality at its best—such virtues 
as simplicity, etraightiorwardness, hospitatity to 
friends and even enemies—was enshrined now 
ue moral faw. binding on the faithful, so that 
little change was tieedid from what was already 
practiced. The religion, there can be Littl: dowlit, 
wae intended to appeal to Jews aa well as to the 
heathen, acd much of early Hebrew leeend is 
innerperated in the Koran as fact. Ahhough in 
the process of time many Jews within this cal- 
ture were indeed converted, on the whole Islam 
did not succeed in weaning them from their law. 
In-early times ihere were many ware agaitet 
Jewish communities, but the communities were 
not destroved; and within a Muslim state Juda- 
ism was tolerated jn the «ame way ae Christian: 
itv, Mahomet, who always regarded Jerusalem 
as a halyeity.and indeed chose it hinvelf as 
the place from which he ascended to Heaven, 
ultimately did not adopt it as the chief, hut only 
the second, holy city in Islam, the place: of 
supreme honor being reserved to his birthplace, 
Mecca, 


* Expansion of Islam 


The progress of Islam was at first very 
elow. Mahamet’s family did not accept him. His 
choonpromising monotheism offended all thse, 
inclucing the Karaish, who had @ vested inter- 
est in the old religion, Most of his early. fol- 
lowers were in Yathrib, cather than Mecca, and 
it was to Yathrib that he finally decided to go. 
The date of the “Hight” from Meees to Yathrih 
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(622 a-b.) marks the birthday of the religion 
of Islam, and. 622 ts therefore the year from 
which the Muslim-era ie counted. Yathrih was 
renamed Medina, the city of the Prophot. 

Having organized Medina and gained many 
converts also among the Bidonin tribes, Manho- 
met wae ready to take on Mecca and hie own 
powerful family. The latter, threatened by a 
lirge army, decided to cast in their lot with the 
Prophet, and thereafter the peninsula of Arahia 
became, os it has always remained, a Muslim 
preserve, Two years after his return from Me- 
dina (632) Mahomet died, and the astonishing 
progress of [slam began, 

Unfortanately the Prophet himself was 
unique, and no provision had heen made for a 
successor as head of the religion. Mahomet had 
himself teceived all the revelations from Allah, 
incloding military instructiwns, and he was 
looked upon a the infallible leader. Should the 
leadership ea to Ali, his son-in-law and conein, 
or to his father-in-law Abu Bekr? Both had 
been faithful followers of Mahomet from the 
first. As ‘it turned out. the choice fell upon Abn 
Bekr, ond only later did Ali gain the tile, after 
two intervening suceessors had leen mordered. 
All himeel> was likewise murdered, whereupon 
the succession. fell to the Ommeyad family, 
whow members were not descended from Ma 
homet. The events of this time coused a major 
echism in Islam which has porsisted to thie day, 
the Shiite sect, centered mainly in. Persia, he- 
heving that the succession should have passed 
through Mahomet’s own family, and the Sunni 
contending that the succession of the Ommevads 
wae legitimate. eince they had heen chosen by 
the fuithful follawers of the Prophet 

Meanwhile the callplie, as they were called 
—hoth « political and a religions tithe (Ambir 
for “successor” )—had been spreading the tues 
religion into the countrie: honlering Arabia, 
and meeting with remarkalile success. The lome 
wars between Persia and Constantinople hud 
greatly weakened both powers, and the Arabs 
were oble to conquer both Persia and the east- 
em Mediterranean lands of the Byzantine 
Empire with comparative ‘ease. The inhabitant. 
of the countries hod been ground down by 
heavy taxation te pay for the wars, [slam 
offered them special privileges if they converted, 


including freedom from formal texation, which 
was teplaced by the Koranie religious obliga- 
tion of giving alms and undertaking charitable 
works for the benefit of the faithful. 1, like the 
Christians and Jews. they were “peoples of the 
Book.” them. az already noted, they were: per: 
mitted to keep their religion. but were required 
to meet the burden of ordinary taxation, Only 
pogans were converted fo Islem by the sword. 
luetrnctions for all thear matters were contained 
in the Koran, | 

The Muslin did not feel it to he their duty 
to extirpate the coltores of the countries they 
conquered, On the contrary the Arabs, having 
only thott primitive desert culture, often became 
actively interested in the cultures of the peoples 
they siblected to their cule, The result was that 
an advonced iulture such as that of the Persians 
netenly survived but gained from the dynamism 
of the Arabe The religion of Team replaced 
their own religion, which had long before fallen 
inte decay. But Persian culture itself gained a 
new lease on life, especially under the Abbasid 
dynasty centered on Bagdad (750-1258). Tr 
was this quality of cullural tolerances which 
made the Muslims ated the civilization they 
created the most Influential transmitters of cul: 
tere thet the world haa yet «ren, superior to the 
Romans in that these new imperialists took alse 
from the best that Indin and the Far Bast oonld 
give. Only when the Trrke entered into the 
Muslim heritage, after it had been in decay for 
centuries, did Islam heeome fanatical, and. on 
the. whole, destroy more than it created and 
preserved, 

The Ommevad dynasty, after the nrurder of 
All, choae os its capital the Syrian city of Da- 
marcus, There it ruled from 66) to 7a), The 
period from the death of Mahomet in 632 -to 
the endl of the Oninme vad caliphate was the preal 
period of expansion. Doering this time Gon- 
stantinople, as noted earlier, was twice besinged 
hut not captured: Palestine, Persia, North Africa. 
and ultimately Spain were won by Muslim artis. 
In the loter stages the new converts, especially 
the Berbers af North Africa, carried the religion 
onward tather than the Arale themerlyes, who 
were spread thinly through their empire. Be- 
vend Persia Arak rule did notgos hut the reli- 
tion wit carried further by Persian converts 
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and traders. tthe course of the next centuries 
parts of India, the Malay peninsula, and mmat 
of Indonesia were converted to Islam. They 
remain Muelin to this dav. 

When the Ommevad dynasty was over- 
thrown by Abbas, a direct cdlescendant of Ma- 
homet, the Spanish eonquests were retained by 
an Ommevad who had managed to escape the 
systematic destruction of his family attempted 
by the Abhasids. There he-set Up & separate 
caliphate. Abbas himself founded a long-lived 
dynasty and changed the capital from Damasews 
to Bagdad Ae ealiph, be claimed allegiance 
from the whole Muslim world: but the Om- 
mevad miler in Cordova, Spain did not acknowl- 
edge him. [In the tenth century Egypt and North 
Afriex escaped from Abbasid control and like 
wise set ap their own caliphate. Thos lalam split 
into separate states, each with a caliph who was 
recognized only hy his own subjects. In the 
early sixteenth century the Otteman sultan of 
Constantinople, Selim i, proclaimed himaelf 
Caliph, and a& the only hmportant remaining 
Muclim potentate hie tithe was generally. reoog- 
nized by the Mustin faithful. But the title of 
surtessar to the Prophet, signified by the word 
caliph, wae clearly no longer meaningful— 
though the secular ruler of an Islamic state has 
alwave remained head of its religion as well, 

The governments of Syria and Bagdad were 
Oriental despotisms of a familiar kind, owing 
much to the example of Constantinople. Their 
eourts were centers of luxury and culture; but 
both were, on the whole, more creative than 
Constantinople, which relied too exclusively on 
ite ancient Greek heritage, The subjects of the 
raliphates. of Syria and Bagdad were kept onder 
central control ws far as it was possible for the 
monarchs to establish such control, But the 
Bedouin tribes of Arabia, whose dynamism had 
been responsible for the upsurge of Telam in the 
first place, were unwilling to submit to any kind 
ol central rule; Nor were the warlike tribes in 
Africa. So the despote made only sporadic 
efforte to enforce their authority over these 
tribes, which, for the most part, cemained in- 
dependent under local leadership, retaining to 
this day the religion of Islam but never more 
than nominal subjects of the Muslim political 
empires. Islam as a religion was congenial to 


them and did not interfere with their way of 
life: but the political system of the Muslim Em- 
pite interfered with ther traditional independ: 
mnce, and it is tot surprising that they rejected 
it. 


© Muslim culture 


Perhaps the greatest contribution of the 
Arabs that can be specifically credited to, the 
Arabs themselves, rather than to their converts. 
is the incomparable Arabic language. The 
Koran may not be translated into any other 
language, according to the law of Islam, And 
the Kora must be read by all the faithful, 
Therefore it was fecessary to learn Arabic. 
which heeame, as Greek had once been, the 
common language of the whole empire and of 
the whole area converted to the religion of 
Islam. Tt is true that the original language was 
ereally altered in ite trammission through these 
lands, But it proved capable of meeting the de- 
mand: made upon it. When necessary, words 
were imported from the Greek, and other words 
were invented to express concepls that had 
never before beet needed in the Innds of the 
desert. Arabic, with its delicate signa used so 
beautifully in decorative work designed in Mus- 
lim lands, has remained one of the ‘great 
languages of the world, strengthened and en- 
larged through the centuries, hut retaining still 
the marks of its Arab origin, 

As has already been said, the Arabs, unlike 
the Romans, were genuinely interested in leam- 
ing. As @ practical people, the Arahs were 
chielly interested in science. But there were alan 
many teamed philosophers in the new Muslim 
Empire, though their influence was probably 
not as greatos the quality of their work would 
have justified. Philosophy never eee’ to have 
become a regular subject of instruction in their 
senders, perhaps because of the difficulties 
that wlwoys arise wher philosophy and revealed 
religion must he reconciled, The Muslime took 
from the people in their empire what interested 
them, and neglected the remainder, They did 
not, for instance, show any interest in Greek 
literature or poetry, probably because there was 
already a long Arab tradition in these fields and 
the work in the ancient Hellenic tradition did 
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noe teed itself to translation into Armbic. More- 
over, (reek religion, which suffused Greek liter- 
aiure, would not be acceptable to. confirmed 
believers in the Koran. No Roman work except 
the luw seems to have come Into Aral line al 
ull, suggesting that, with the exception of Spain, 
Latin knowledge had died out in the territories 
which they controlled. 

In every hetd they touched, the Muslims 
added sermething of their own. Though they re- 
garded Aristotle as the real master of philosophiv. 
calling him simply “The Philosopher,” they 
nevertheless tried to understand him, and the 
ereal Muslim philosopliers took his work os the 
latting point and added commentaries, trying 
ty explain and enlarge his often brief and 
eryptic remarks. They took the ereal synthesis 
of Greek scientifie knowledge written by Clan- 
dius Ptolemy in the second century ap. as the 
point of departure for their own science, and 
then added numerous observations to it, espe 
cially In the fields of optice and astronomy. 
Since they were in contact with Hind» thought 
also, they added the mathematical knowledge 
the Hinduy to the work of Enclid and the 
areat Greek geometricians, and they advanced 
trigonometry heyond the point that Ptolemy had 
reached in his fundamental work: These in: 
‘Haneee areoonly given here to-sigrest the kind 
of work that the Muslims performed: a later 
eetan wall give more detail on their specific 
rontrihutions, The Muslinis were the heirs of all 
He ages up te their own time; and though little 
thet is really mew cam be eredited to them, they 
fireserved the Greek and Persian heritages. 
added something of Hindu achievements, and 
event took a fundamental invention from China. 
paper, Thie heritage they handed on to Western 
civilization intact and improved, Though much 
in Western ‘civilization owed little to the Mux 
lims, and their influence should not be exag- 
benited, nevertheless in theoretical and applied 
sciener their influence was crocial. The large 
mumber of scientific words incorporated inte 
Wester langonges-—most of them words in 
daily use, such as ofeebra. alcohol. zenith. and 
stre—sulficiently demonstrates thie fact. Muslini 
fommercial invention and innovations made 
possible the vovages of discovery, the expliita- 
tion of which Ind directly to the moder world. 


PHILGSO0FHICAL AND SCIESTMC 
CATV E MENTS: 


Iti a book of this scope jt is unnecessary to 
do mor than: indicate the special fields of 
competence of the Muslims. In philosophy the 
great names are Aviecnna: and Averroes, the 
formersan eleventhcentury Persian, the latter a 
rwelfth-century. Spaniard. The philosophical 
work of both these men was read and appreci- 
ated far more by medieval Western scholasties 
than by their own people. Both were extremely 
competent as philosophers, Avicenna developing 
Neoplatonist thought and Averrots writing 
commettane: on Aristotle which became so 
widely known among medieval thinkers that he 
came to be called simply “The Commentator.” 
Avicenna was better known in. his own country 
for his great Conon of meilical knowledge, 
whieh was not superseded in the Muslim world 
until Very recent times. 

The Wester world knows the Arabs for 
their supposed invention of the “Arabic” mu 
merous. which, however, were not invented hy 
the Arabe at ail, but adapted from similar signs 
weed by the Hindus. Their importance does not 
lit in the particular signs used—any signs with 
a imiversally wecepted meaning would have 
sufheed—liuat in their combination with the zera, 
The sero may have been of Muslim origin, but 
ie isually regarded as also invented by the 
Hindus, whose work the Muslims. of course, 
knew well, The use of the Arabic numerals with 
the zero permits a posttional aystem to be used 
instead of the cumbersome letter eyatem of the 
Greeks and Tomans. Such a positional avatem, 
hased oo the number 6), was already in itee as 
early as the ancient Babylonian civilization. The 
co-called Arabic evstemn is based on the number 
10, requiring the ise of nine numerals and the 
era. The fundamenta: work on the subject was 
written about #10 by ene Al-Khwarizmi (from 
whom comes our word «lgorism). His «ystem 
was introduced to the Western world by [Leo 
natdo of Pisn at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. The same Muslim mathematician wrote 
a hasie texthook an alechra, Algebra itself ap- 
peare to have heer a genuine Muslim invention 
las i6 the word itself), though based on the 
work of earlier Greek and Hindu mathemati- 
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cians. The Muslims also were well acquainted 
with trigonometry. asing the work of Claudius 
Prolemy, the second-contury Greek scientist, and 
developing HW Jurther. Another Muslim, Al- 
Farahi (died 950), was responsible for the 
edements of nnisical notation and the measure- 
ment of tinve Vales im mitesic. 

In the field af physics Al-Rindi. the only 
troe Arab who gained eminence in science, 
invented a: complex theory concerning lines of 
forest, based on optical observations. Even more 
important work in optics waa done by Al-Hazen 
ot Al-Haltham (ca. §65-1038), who wrote ex- 
tensively on the reflection and refraction of rays. 
This. work was the foundation for the optical 
étudies carritd out in medieval times by auels 
noted figures as Rohert Groseeteste and Roger 
Bacon. The Muslims were naturally much in 
terested in astronomy, as might be expected of 
a desert. people, but they were for the most part 
content to rest their theoretical knowledge on 
the great eecond-century compilation of Ptolemy. 
They were alse interested im astrology, and 
much of medieval estrolugy is indebted to the 
Maslin technique for casting and Interpreting 
horoscopes. More important, perhaps, than any- 
thing else dane by the Muslims in this field was 
the invention of the astrolabe (illustrated ih the 
text), used to observe the movenrents of the 
heavenly biclies. 

It has-already been noted that certain exiles 
from Contantinople founded the academy. of 
Gondisapur in Persia. When the Arabs con: 
quered Persia, they inherited the academy. and 
anon persuaded the Hellenived Christians they 
found there to tum their accumulated learning 
inte the Arabic language, Thos the Muslims hel 
at their disposal, among other things, the whole 
corpus of Greek medical writings. Por many 
centuries the Muslims were noted as doctors and 
observers of diseases. They were greatly sought 
after in the Middle Ages, since medieval medi- 
eal knowledgen was. for the moat part, a terrify. 
ing compodnd of superstition and quackery, 

Muslim chemistry is mol always judged 
fairly, owing to the prevalent bellef in the 
transmutation of elegments, the search for ao 
nniversal catalyst (the philasopher’s stone}, and 
the diversion of intellectual and practical effort 
to these onprofitahly pursnits, In the practice 
of this science of alchemy there was moch that 





ain droatic ostrolabe, This instrument, which wes 
suspended by the ring at ita top, wat axed to take 
bearings fy (he stares, The erosspiece, called the 
alidanle, ws directed tommerd o poeticular ster, and 
the aanigator or aatenener took hia beuring fry 
sighting along it, By the fourteenth century it was 
cuatomary to war feo alidedes and thar take a 
doulie hearing and caleulate exactly the pasition 
of the ahip. (COURTESY THK OWNER, Mia BAWNEY 
Ov SKW YORK. PHOTO £Y MOMTON A. BEXCER) 


we should call excessively mystical, ever in the 
hands of the Muslitns. Bat if we have lost our 
woriler at the marvelove transformations. pos- 
gible in the world of chemistry, this is not 
because there ta nothing wonderful in it bot 
because We have heen so accustomed to think 
of all seientifie wonders a& commonplace. The 
fart retnoine that in their experimentations the 
Muslime discovered how to ieolate many im- 
portait chemicals, including «al ammoniac, ealt- 
peter, and a tomber af oxides, and learmed how 
lo prepare eulfaric and nitrie acids. There can 
he no doubt at all that Muslim alchemy laid the 
bess for moder chemistry hy performing this 
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pioneer work, whatever the objectives of their 
experimentation may have been, 

The Muslims made considerable progress 
in agereculture, especially in the science of irri 
cation, They improved the irrivation swstem in 
Egypt bv carrying the Nile water further from 
the river and up slopes to higher ground; in 
Spain they brought water from the higher re- 
gions dawn to the plains, which had always been 
arid, Tt ie poscible that Spain was never so well 
cultivated in all her history as under the On- 
meyads, Vinevards were planted. and scientific 
methods of terracing were used, perhaps learned 
from the Far Feat. Cordova waa noted for its 
beantiful landscape gardening, made possible 
ly irrigation. 

M1 psd inn Vo a Piss inte “tens poevionsly UNM 
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edge, and an improvement in map making. The 
best-known geographer, Al-fdrisi (1096-1154), 
was emploved by the Normans in Sicily in the 
twelfth century, thos introducing the best geo 
graphical knowledge of the dav inte the West. 
The Muslims also introduced, if they did not 
invert, the crucial mariner’s compass. The ac- 
taal invertor is unknown, 


ART 


The most characteristic Mus- 
lim structure ie the mosque, which differed 
eentially from the Christian church of the 


drehifectire 


Greek temple ir that no provision had te be 
made for the celebration of the mass, nor was 
there, of course, any gol to be housed in it. 
The Muslims, keeping etrictly to the low againat 
“eraven images,” allowed no representation in 
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their mosques of either human beings or ani- 
mals, thes limiting sculpture to flowers and 
leaves, lt above all te @rometrical patterns 
which rewched o high degree of intricacy end 
heavty (arabesques). On the other ful, since 
He Korum hadite he read puldiely, a polpit was 
necessary; a place had to be provided for the 
ritual washing; and, from the mosque, the 
muezzin called to prayer. For the last-named 
function the Muslims added to their mosques 
the graceful minaret, so characteristic a feature 
af all Muslim eeclesiastivral architecture—a 
feature whieh was, as ueunl, copied by other 
moplee whe did not use it for any euch purpose, 
In other hands the minaret became mere decora- 
lion, like the Ramanand Renaisanee columns 
which supported nothing. The campanile, or bell 
tower. of Christian churches, however, was often 
modeled on the Muslim minaret, 

The Muelinis used many different forms of 
the arch, especially the horseshoe arch, almost a 
signature of Muslim architecture. For decora- 
tion the Muslims, like the Byzantines, excelled 
in mosaic, This seeme to have been a: Persian 
invention taken over by both the Byzantines 
and the Jater Muslims..The dome, browght ta 
perfection. by the architects of Justinian, was 
almost universal in Muslim architecture. 


Applied arts Muslim craftsmen were noted 
throughout the world for the excellence of their 
handwork. their only competitor being the 
Byzantine Empire. The procese known as da- 
miscenina, the inlaying of gold and silver on 
cheaper metals, was called after the rity af 
Damasms and was a Muslim invention, Persian 
carpets are étill famous today. The tooling of 
leather was a specialty (morocco, cordova), and 
swords and rapiers of Toledo steel were valued 
lw Cheistian knights ae the finest weapons in 
the mediewal world. The designing of silks. bro- 
cules, mudins, and other materials was Lroupht 
te high perfection, and many of the materials 
need still keep their Arabic names (damask, 
rmivestiri}. 


Literature When we think of Arabic Litera 
ture we think almost antomatically of the 
Ruhbaryat of Omar Khayyam and the Arabian 
Nights, ‘The former; written by o Persian 
mathematician, gives expression to the refined 


hedonism and polite fatalism of late Muslim 
Persia, and is of course, known to the West 
through its very free translation by Edward 
FiteGeralil, The poem is, in fact, better known 
in English-speaking countrire than in ite native 
Persia. where Omar wae only one of many great 
poets, The Thousand and One Nights reflects 
thr society of Bagdad tr the time of Haromal- 
Rashid, who appears in many of the tales in 
person. Arahe hod always been fond of storv- 
telling. even in the days before Mahomet. and 
this is one of many oolleetions which was to 
exercise « considerable influence upon medieval 
and even miler loryteller. Bocoaccio es 
pecially was influenced by the mode: though 
ae a Tule he wrote on contemporary themes, 
nevertheless many of his stories made use of 
those of his Arabic predecessors, The minstrels 
of Spain had a decisive influence on Provencal 
medieval poetry assoctated with the troubadours, 
and for a long time the whole civilization of 
Provence, so ruthlessly destroyed in the Albi- 
vensinn Crusade, was indebted to the Muslim 
culture af Spain. | 

Finally, a few words should he said of the 
min whe was the greatest of Muslim historians, 
and ane. of the few philosophers of history from 
earlier times whoee works may still be read 
with profit today. He took the history of the 
Arabe as a special example of the expansionist 
urge in a peaple and considered seriously anid 
carefully the question of why they had been 
able to conquer sedentary peoples with so much 
ease. His conclusions led him further to epecu- 
late on the masons for the tise and fall of all 
empites; Tho Khalidi is one of the few his- 
torians whose generalizations are fit to be com- 
pared with these of the great Greek Thucydides, 
and itis by no means certain that, having regard 
to the material available to each, tie Muslim 
historian would come off «cond best, 


DECAY OF MUSLIM CIVILIZATION—SI/MMARY 
AND CONCLISTON 


Muslim civilization was mable to recover 
from the political disasters that overtook it from 
the eleventh century onward. The Seljuk Turks 
from Central Asia took over effective control of 
the Abbasid Empire in the middle of the 
eleventh century, thotigh permitting the Abbasid 
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rulers to tetany nominal sovereignty. The Mon- 
pols captured Bagdad in 1258, forcing the last 
af the Abbasid farnily to flee to Egypt. Bagdad 
wat captured bv Mongols again in WOO, ani 
later hy Persians ond Ottoman Turks, But liv 
that time the distinctively Mielin vivilization 
was over. Only in this century have there ap- 
peared! signs of @ cultural renascence in Islam, 
though mow under the spur of nationalism as 
well as religion, 

The achievernents of Muslim civilization 
have sometimes been minimized ond sometimes 
exaggerated, especially by scholars who have 
enjoved contrasting medieval European harck- 
wardness. lack of science. and superstition with 
Muslim enlightenment, The Muslims were not, 
im the whole, great creators or innovators, but 
they were incomparable imitators and mssimi- 
laters, For many centuries they acted a9 the sole 
bridee between East and West. Thev stiilied 
Greck science, neglected ond almost unknown 
in the West of the day, and they studied and 
trandlated Greek philosophy. They did not adil 
much te Plate and Aristotle beyand com. 
metitaries, but they added a great deal ta Hel- 
lenistic: science. from their own thinking and 
observations, They were able to moake vse of 
Hindu speculation and discoveries hitherte tn 
known in Europe, Thett medicine. both theo: 
reftiew! and practical, was renowned in. Europe, 
and the first Kuropran medical school at Salerno 
was originally staffed hy Mustitne. 

The Mistims were an extremely mobile 
people, and their traveling merchants carted 
more than news and gossip and geographical 
information over the thousands of miles of their 
trade routes. They carricd Persian techniques 
tnd manufacturing processes Into Spain anid 
Sicily, and so ultimately inte Christian Europe, 
They navigated the seas and brought the per- 
fected astrolabe, quadrant, and mariners com- 
passlo the Weet. Their storytellers provided the 
basis for much of medieval European literature. 
Lf the West had had to discover for itself all 
that the Muslims taught it, Wester civilization 
might have been delayed for centuries, 

But it is hardly fair to judae- the Muslions 
by what they gave to the West, great though 
our delit is to them, Anyone who visits south. 
em Spain Wday and eees the ruina of the 
great works of the Muslims, who looks at the 


arid lands which were made to blossom by 
Muslim genins and are now desolate, does not 
need to Tie teminded that this was a greal 
civilization in jt own right, The peoples who 
worthiped the one God Allah, whoee prophet 
was Mahomet. di not need to fear comparison 
with the greatest there have been—even though 
their genins has heen overshadowed in. recent 
centunes by the expansionism and dynamism 
of the Christians and of Western civilization. 
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Introduction 





There are several ways of considering the 


Middle Ages. to which the text four chapters 


ate drvoated. They may be thought of as the 
“springtime” of Western civilization, during 
which the tendencies which came to fruition in 


later centuries first became visible. To those 


who regard the Middle Ages iw this way, there 
is no marked break between the medieval and 
the modem periods. The Renaissance was in no 
sense oo Tehicth, but rather the natural cultural 
expression of the urban civilization of the later 
Middle Ages, Once the rise of the towns had 
male possible the growth of a small but in- 
Niential leisure class, it wae only to be expected 
that this leisure clase should turn away from 
the predominantly religious interests of the “age 
of faith” that preceded it, when only the clergy 
hod enough leisure to engage in serious cultural 
activity, 

A second way of regarding the Middle Ages 
is to look upon them, a= the men of the High 
Rensissanee did, as a unique perio eandwiched 
between the great age of antiquity and their 
own. They themerlves were the moderns, and 
the men of Greece and Rome were the ancients. 
Both. ancient and modern civilizations were d¥- 
namic and creative, whereas the civilization of 
the Middle Agee was static and culturally staz- 
nant, Trowas. indeed, this latter concept of the 
Middle Ages that was responsible for the name 
that we still apply te them, The Middle Ages 
ore in the middle between the civilizations of 
the ancient and of the modem workd, The men 
of the Renaissance held that the civilization of 
the Middle Ages had been backward, dominated 


by clerics, possessed of o barbaric architecture 
(disporagingly called Gothic), interested in the 
next world rather than in this, wninterested in 
the search for new knowledge, and content with 
merely commenting on the Bible-and the few 
works of antiquity known to it. 

Although some truth may he conceded to 
this picture by twentieth-century historians, the 
Whole would today be accepted by no one For 
it is certain that almost everything in modern 
Weetern civilization can indeed he traced hack 
to ite roots in the Middle Ages, and the more 
knowledge is accumulated about the Middle 
Ages, the more it is possible to discern these 
roots. Vet the Middle Ages do aleo exhibit 
ecrtain well-defined characteristics. An outlook 
clearly recognizable at medieval ia visible and 
it camd to a tather abropt end in the fourteenth 
ana Hfteenth centuries. A medieval vovager like 
Maree Polo appeare to he almost different in 
kind from # conquistador like Hernando Cortes 
of an adventurer like Sir Francis Drake, The 
collapse of medieval civilization can be seen 
it the peculiar reaction to the Black Death, 
with ite mass hysteria, the parades of flagellants. 
the violent attacks on the immorality of the 
clergy and the Avignon papacy, the almost uni: 
versal belief that the plague was a punishment 
of God for the wiekedness of the people. the 
interest in devil-worship and the dancer of death, 
Such a reaction to social and physical eatas 
trophies was distinetly medieval and never teap- 
pears in such a form in later centuries, The 
people of the time, at least in Ennope ontside 
Italy, todeed felt that @ world was coming to an 
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end. that the world they had known was passing 
away, perhape even more clearly than the 
Romans had perceived the disintegration of 
their world ia the fifth century under the ham: 
merhlows ol the harharians 

With the passing of the Middle Ages, there 
pase] away ala the coneept of a Europe eo 
ferminows with Ohristerddom, whose natural 
form af government wos ao universal state, iny 
spired by a untwersal Church. The universal 
state—an idea inherited from the Homans, who 
actually ruled such an empire—hecame split op 
inta many national states, and the universal 
Church ceased to be universal under the impart 
af the Protestant Reformation, Even in dtates 
whew national religion remained Catholiciam. 
the Church was ne longer a truly tniversal 
Church. The pope, thowgh recognized ae head 
of the Church, was no longer all-powerful ‘in 
matters of religion. The French Gallican Church, 
for example, though Catholic im doctrine, was 
nevertheless dominated by French clerice and 
hy the French king, rather than by the pope. 

[f one condiders the period of the Middle 
Ages from the point of view of ite political anil 
religious theory and, to some extent, its praoiice, 
it may he distinguished with considerable 
sharpnese from the period that succeeded it— 
but fess sharply from the Roman era that pre- 
eeded it ancd was also dominated by the notion 
of universality. The Germanic barbarians ac- 
cepted the Roman framework they had inherited 
au changed it as littl as they could. Charle- 
magve added tu his enypine some countries that 
had never been jn the Roman Enrpire, But the 
means that he wel to incorporate them within 
his polity were provided for hin by the Chiuarch: 
and he himself wae aa interested ih the conver- 
sion of the heathen ae he was in merely subject: 
ing Uiem to his political jurisdiction... He 
regarded himself as the ruler of Christendom 
rather than as the ruler of a united Europe. 
The pliilosophy and theology of the Middle Ages 
were solidly based upon the work of the Greeks 
Plato and Aristotle, Medieval philosophy struck 
out wlong no mew paths, The problem of knowl 
edge (epistemology), which hae doninated 
moder philosophy since at least the time of 
Descartes—How does the anbjective mind know 
the objective world ?—was not. felt to be sumh 


4 ctucially important question in the Middle 
Ages, ‘The Middle Ages were interested rather 
in the question of universals—whethrr the Idea, 
or abstraction, is teal, or whether the partienlar 
tone has reality—a problem inherited from 
Plate. Laterest in tile problem simply appears 
to evaporate in madern times, and now is nsdally 
regarded a= #4 tiresome aplitting of hairs in 
duleed in by medieval thinkers. 

Thue the Middle Ages can ales, ih a sense, 
he regarded as the culmination of the ancient 
world, its last dye thrashings before the open- 
ing of a new era. If this is the correct way to 
view the Middle Ages then the seeds of the 
new ort that are undoubtedly visible in the 
period should be taken for what they arr, seeds 
planted then that bore Fruit in later tines, The 
historian should search for such seeds and iden- 
tify them, The age looked! both backward and 
forward, some elements conservative and looking 
to the past for inspiration, others looking for- 
ward: discontent with their heritage from the 
pact and feeling something new stirring within 
them The historian should attempt to discern 
hath impulses and to distinguish between them. 

In the chapters that follow, the Middle Ages 
will we treated as # whole, as if the period 
were a separate civilization. Fach chapter covers 
a single topic, or series of topics, from the fall 
of the Roman Expire to the last days of the 
Middle Ages; The writer ts well aware that the 
eentunes covered could have been treated sete 
arately, and within a chronological framework— 
for example, the early Middle Ages. to 1000 a.n,: 
the High Middle Ages, from 1000 te LOO; andl 
the decline of the Middle Ages, Irom 1500 to 
1500, Fromoa strictly historical viewpeint such 
an arrangement might well have been prefer- 
able. But it would have entailed the separation 
of the older manorial eystem from the feudalism 
of the High Middle Ages, which rested upon 
manorinlism as its economic base. A few paro- 
graphs would have covered the towns of the 
early Middle Ages: a more extended treatment 
woittld lave been reserved for the later periods, 
when the towns became really important ans 
exercis! much influence, The early kings woul 
have become separated from the later kings: 
ariel a) 1, 

Rather than make these separations, it has 
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heen thought preferable to attempt to deal with 
the key institutions of the Middle Ages as @ 
whole, and to depart from a@ strict chronological 
treatment: Chapter 9 begins with the early at- 
lemipts to restore the universal empire and the 
failure of these attempts. Tl continues with ao 
diseussion of the fragmentid Europe of foudal- 
tm and manorialiem, The chapter concludes 
with an account of the revival of commerce 
and trade and the rise of towns—how they 
escaped from feudal control, and how trade ane 
industry were organized within the towns. (Chap 
ter 10s dewoted te the Church, the kev institue 
tion of the Middle Ages—it# rise to supremacy 
in the thirternth cuntury, the meant by which 
this dominance was attained, and the weak- 
nests to be ohserveul in the ecelesiastleal struc 
ture by the end of the century, Chapter 11 deals 
with the rise of the national state, the imtitution 
that put an end to the universalist aspirations 
of Church and State. This chapter is therefore 
concerned primarily with the medieval seeds of 
modern times: the history of the national stares 
in the modem period is picked) wp again in 
Chapter 14, whieh carries their story right up to 
the French Revolution. Lastly, Chapter 12 is 
devoted to medieval culture as a whole, from 
the heoinmings of this characteristic culture in 
the time of Charlemagne down to the close af 
the period. A discussion of those elemente in 


medieval urban life which came te [ruition in 
liter centuries, especially the rise of capitalism 
and the new intellectual and aesthetic outlook 
of the Renaisaanoe, is deferred until Chapter 15, 
which includes also a discussion of the decline 
of the medieval) Church and its fragmentation 
ae a result af the Protestant Reformation. 

There can be no doulit that thie topical 
drrangement will present vertein difficulties for 
the student, who will be expected to jump aliouwt 
somewhat in time. ‘To assist him in his chron- 
ological orientation, a special char! appears 
on page 14). Thie chart shows the key events. 
century by century. it should therefore he con: 
sulted whenever it is desired to place any event 
in its proper historical perspective and to see 
what |s taking place in come other sector of 
modieval Jife at the same time. The separate 
chapters also have their own charts, which deal 
in tore detail with the events recounted in 
them. But for an over-all view of medirval 
history, it will be essential to turn hack to thie 
special chart. The time sequence of events and 
the relation between religious. political, econ- 
omic, and other spheres ore ceential to an 
understanding of the period. By assigning the 
ordering of these events to o chart the writer 
hes taken «a calculated risk that the student will 
not neglect this task, which ie necessary [or his 
proper comprehension, 
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Political, Social, and Economic Structure 
of the Middle Ages 


° The political structure of the 
early Midhile Ages 


We have now considered the Roman Empire 
and the states (hat entered into its inheritance 


in the East, where « centralized government was 


still possible and the Roman governmental stroc- 
tire to some degree survived. In the West: how- 
ever, such centralized rule was impossible. 
Throughout the period which followed the fall 
of the Itoman Empire, which Is conventionally 
known aa the Middle Ages, all rule was loonl, 
hoe) upon much souller units than in Raman 
times, The only truly effective rule for many 
centuries was that exercised by the landowners 


cover these who dwelt on their lands Kings. 


continued to exists bot thomeh their tith might 
be recognized and. a# formal allegiance paid to 
them, their authority was always challenged bv 
seme landowners in their kingdoms, and their 
weit seldom ran beyond the areas which they 
could control atid threaten with theif troops, No 
monarch imtil the late Middle Ages lui) any 
hurceucracy worthy of the name. He could eall 
upon the services of the literate clergy to per 
form sme of his administrative chores; tyot 
these mon were not fulltime poid servants. Tax 
collection was rudimentary, confined, as a rule, 
to a@ few indirect taxes and certam irregular 
obligations. Even the-armies at the disposal of 
these monarchs were rarely paid, The troops 
were obligated to: serve for i stated period and 


lad 


had to provide for their own subsistence during 
thal period. 

The papacy, on the other hand, retained at 
least o skeleton of the Raman organization. The 
papal court always had its quota of full-time 
liutreaneruts, whose effectiveness increased in the 
later Middle Ages. Though far from strong in 
the early Middle Ages; os an orzanization it was 
always more effective than that of any con- 
temporary medieval monarch. At the height af 
the Middle Ages it was Ly far the most efficient 
administrative system in the Weat, as its duties 
were mere numero and its interest’ tom 
widespread than those of any monarch, The 
medinval Chorch was a onique institution, and 
its interests and tasks were both religious and 
secular, [ts.rise to power and jts decline in Face 
af the competition offered by the growing na 
tonal states will therefore be studied in a special 
vhapter. In the present chapter there will he 
norosionil feferences fo the pesition of the 
Church within the feudal syetem, amd some of 
ite relations with secular powers will be dis- 
cussed. The fuller consideration of the Church 
itself will he reserved for Chapter 10), 


THE FRANKISH KINGDOM AND EMIINK 


Mention has already been made of the king: 
‘lom established by Clovie at the end of the fifth 
wentury, This kingdom his successors were on- 
able to held together, and only for brief periods 
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was it united under ane ruler, The later Mere- 
vingian monarchs, although they retained their 
title of king, tended to Jose any real authority 
they possessed fo their chief ministers, who were 
called stewards of the honselwld, or “mayors 
of the palace” (major domua), This position, in 
turn, fonded to leeame hereditary. In the early 
eighth century one of these mayors, Charles 
Martel (the Hammer) was able to vinite the 
whole Merovingian kingdom onre mon undet 
his effective rule, For a few years he ruled with- 
out ever trouble to fill the vacancy in the 
monatchy, and tie increased his prestige int 
nvwasurably by defeating o Muslim expedition 
which penetrated into France (Rattle of Poitiers 
ot Tours. 732). However, Charles himself was 
af illegitimate birth and, perhaps for thie rea- 
con, did not himself aspire to the tithe af king, 
His son, Pepin the Short. inherited the pasition 
of his father, but for some years wae content 
to rule as mavor. He kept the old Merovingian 
monarchy in being bw eieconting a scion of the 
royal Merovingian house once more on the 
throne, The time came of Inst, however, when 
he considered himeelf strong enough to send 
his puppet to a monastery and legitimize his 
nile by having himeell crowned king. 

lt should be recognized that Pepin, strong 
as he was, possessed a relatively himited one 
thority in his domains: The Frankish nobles 
olijected to anv kind of control over them: anid 
véertainly preferred a merely titular ruler, Such 
jower oe Pepin was able to wield he ownd to his 
control of eval lands, which were greater in 
extent than those of any other individual lord. 
and the military rights that went with his. land 
am the roval position. He could command also 
the serviers-of the higher clergy, who were ap- 
momted to their positions by him. These serviers 
were extremely oseful te lim, since literacy wae 
virtually confined to the clergy at the time, aul 
auch administrative repulations a= he wae able 
lo enforce had to be prepared in hie chancery 
and promulgate in written forme, Tt wauld 
therefore clearly be of the greatest valin to him 
if he rould seonre the legitimization af his own 
fesition. and command not only the compelled 
support: or acquirscenee of his subjects, jt 
their freely given lovalty. 

As it happened, at this time a new king 
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of the Lombards named Aistulf way engaged 
in consolidating his domains in Italy, and had 
built op a fairly effective fighting foree. If he 
wished to rufe-a united kingdom even in north: 
em lialy, two obstacles stood in hie wav. The 
exorchate of Ravenna, the old Roman imperial 
eapital of the filth century, had heen in Byzan- 
tine hands since the conquests of Justinian; 
while Rome itelf owed a nominal allegiance 
to the Byzantine emperor but was in all im- 
portant respects independent. The popes might 
certainly in ordinary circumstances have hoped 
for help against Aistulf from their theoretical 
ovetlord in Constantinople, particularly «ince 
the emperors own posseseions jn Italy were 
also threatened. But the imperial throne was 
ectupied in 951 by a strict inonoclast, Comtan- 
tine ¥, and hie relations with the papacy were 
embittered hy the controversy. Pope Zacharias. 
who oceupied the papal throne, was of no mind 
to-eetle the controversy in the emperor's favor: 
hat on the other hard leis preciecessors had mot 
been able to persuade Charles Martel, Pepin’s 
father, to give them any. aid against the Lom- 
hard predecessor of Aistulf. since the latter was 
Charles’ ally and had: helped him against the 
Muslims. This the request of Pepin to the head 
of Christendom, #sking his option “whether he 
who held the power-should also hold the tithe,” 
must have been recognized at once by the astute 
Greek from southern Italy who ocewpied the 
papal throne as a heaven-sent opportunity to 
wtin the Frankish support he so sorely needled. 
He therefore replied in the afirmative, where 
upon Pepin called together a group of Frankish 
lords, whe duly proclaimed him king. 

Stephen 1, who succeeded Pope Zacharias 
he following wear, Followed his predecessor's 
poliey with energy, Aistulf had already captured 
Ravenna. anid it ¢ould te only o matter of time 
before he marched on Rome. Pepin’s alliance 
must he secured by a more signal act of favor 
than niere acquiessence in his assumption of the 
throne. The aged missionary St, Ronifare, the 
leading chorehman in Frankish realms, wha had 
spent much of the second half of hie life in 
reforming the Frankish Church with the aid of 
Charles Martel and Pepin and with the full 
support of the papacy, was instracted to crown 
Pepin king of the Franks. Thiet was secom: 
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plished early in 752. Soon afterward negotin- 
ligne were becun between Pepin and the pope, 
while the Lombard monarch prepared to march 
om Reme aod the papal lands in central Etaly, 


n 730 Stephen addressed a last appeal. to his. 


overlord in Constantinople, but took the pre= 
caution of sending emissaries to Pepin oat the 
sane tine. Whien the overture to Constantineple 
me! with mo promise of support but merely in- 
«trivtions to deniand the restoration of Ravenna 
hy the Lombards, while the overture to Pepin 
met with a prompt invitation te visit hin, 
Stephen decided to make the voyage to France. 
There he crowned Popin once more with his own 
hands, threatening with papal wrath onyone 
who presumed in later times to dispute the 
crown against anv of Poptii’s descendants. 

The newotiations having proved satisfactory, 
Sephen returmed to Kame, The next year 
(755). Pepin came over the Alps with an army. 
nod shot ap Aistalf in his ow capital of Pavia. 
He wae permitted lo emerge only when he 
promised to abandon his recent conquests. Hav- 
Ing no Intention of carrying out his promises, he 
retuned to the offack as eoon‘as Pepin’s back 
wae turned, to the extreme diseomhture of 
Stephen, whe sow aldresserl more pileaus ap- 
peals than ewer to the Frankish king. The latter 
came over the Alpe again in 756, and again 
defeated! Aistulf, imposing the sate terms as 
before: Bot this tine Pepin made an ontright 
gift of the lands taken from the Lombard to 
the pope: This was the famous Donation of 
Pepin. @ legitimate donation of ante won bv 
compiest. Although it wae some time before the 
popes were able ta exercise Cull authority over 
this territory, the Donation romained the legal 
inetroment by which the popes maintained their 
lands in dioly until the nineteenth century, It 
is probable that Pope Stephon had. already 
assetterd! lis rights te the lands thos given to him 
hy presenting to Pepina document known as the 
Donation of Gonstantine, which had evidently 
heen recently forged bw the papal enria, Ac- 
cording to thie decument. the Roman eémperar 
Constantine, having been cured of leprosy oni 
comverted to Christianity by Pope Sylvester (, 
eranted toe the pope and his successors all hie 
weetem deminions, The pope was to he the 


“highest and chief of all priests in the whole 
work.” Tris not know whether Pepin waa im: 
pressed ty this doiment, but truch was to be 
maile af it hy the papacy before it was un- 
masked os o forgery by the fifteenth-century 
humanist Lorenzo Valia- 

By the end of hia reign Pepin wae able to 
liequeath to hie two sons 6 united kingdom 
which wos now the recognized ally anid sup. 
porter of the papacy. The emperor al Constan- 
tinople, having failed te respond to papal 
appeals and too weak to assert his own tights 
bw force, had lost his exarchate forever, Neither 
king nor pope was ever to relinquish if again. 
The new monarchy had been twice sanctified. 
by the Church as well as hv the nobles of the 
kingdom The ground had thus been prepared 
for the reign of Charlemagne (Charlee the 
Great! and the restoration of the empire in the 
West. His younger lrother having died within 
three years of the joint accession of the brothers 
ta the mile of the kingdom, Charles was-able to 
enjoy undisputed rule thereafter. 

The long reign of Charlemagne (768-814) 
is rotable above all for the fact that for the 
first time since the fall of Rome, the West 
knew a ruler whose Jan were greater than 
these of the emperor in Constantinople, brut 
whose rule, ax we shall ee, was no stronger than 
the hands that wielded or the institutions that 
supported it. harks was unquestioned master 
in his own tealm. He kept hie lords. lovai to 
him hy oaths and the threat of severe sanctions. 
which he had wo hesitation in inflieting on the 
rebellions Te fought the Saxons for twenty- 
three years, cotnpelled them to accept Christian- 
ity, and incorporated their territories into his 
empire. He defeated the Asintic Avars to the 


east of Germany, and converted them to Chris- 


tianity likewise, He was compelled to intervene 
in Htaly again when a new Lombard monarch 
tried to retake hie former possessions, deprived 
the monarch of hie kingdom, ond ruled it 
Hhirough lils own nominers. He assured the un- 
disturbed! possession of the Danation of his 
father by the papacy, though reserving the right 
to eer that it was well enled. Only in Spain did 
he suffer a severe defeat when the Basques 
fell wpon his rear guord at Roncesvalles. Even 
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eo, he was able to establish a Frankish gone on 
the Spanish side of the Pyrenees, in charge of 
one of lite counts. 

The administrative svetem of Charhee was 
dimple. divi, a@ long ae he himeell Lived, il 
wae effective, Every freeman in his realms woe 
lend to him by on oath of allegianes, anil 
every Jord had certain dities to perform for 
the monarch, The monarch saw fo it that the 
lords did what wos assigned to them, on pain of 
being charged not only with dereliction of duty 
bot with perjury. He appointed connts to look 
after subdivisions of his realm, called counties. 
He tasted ordinaners (eapitularies). giving: all 
liis officers detailed instrictione on every matter 
that eoncermedl him. from the manueerient of 
hi own personal estates to the diutire of his 
omissaries when they were ahroad an hie bier 
ness. At regular intervals he sent out personal 
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emissaric® (miss’ dominici), a count and a 
hishop or other leading clergyman from some 
other jurisdiotion, to enquire into the admints- 
Iration of each county, For the frontier aress, 
where the counts needed to keep a military force 
in being Seainet poeeihde mids from lievand the 
empire, Charles appointed special “counts of 
the march.” oF muarcraves, These were rr- 
sponsible to him for the preservation of peace 


on the frontiers they guarded, and were entitled, 


when oocessary, to the support of his own 
troops. As with the civil and military admints- 
Irators. so with the Charch, Charlee appointed, 
or cauecd the local clergy to appoint; men of 
Whom he approved to all the high positions. in 
his redin, We hod no hesitation in calling pon 
ein servicws—as, for example, lo serve as miss 
—Ofien to the detriment, as some of them, die 
creiily complained, of their diaceess. No one 
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wae spared from attending his annual assemblies 
of notable, eave on grounds of illness or in 
firmity. 

Charlemagne was one of the most autocratic 
Of culere the world has vet seen. We was one of 
the few who was able to exact obedlute ole 
ene From oll hia subjects, Vel, milerratic as 
he waa he recognised his responsihility to God, 
He fell himeelf te have heen chosen by God to 
rile. His eourtier= called him David, and fre- 
quently made allusion to his role as a second 
Dawid, destined to tead the Christian people in 
niew age and to convert the heathen to the true 
religion, Uis favorite work wos Aiyustine's 
Cily of God, which, lwing himsel! Witerte, he 
had read to him whenever he cowld, and always 
kept hy him. He tried to tile with justice and 
administer his heritage according to the light 
that God had given him, 

Thie-did not mean that he regarded himeelf 
as in-any way responsible to God's vice-regent 
on earth. On the cortrary, he looked upon the 
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pope aa a teeful collaborator, but in no sense 
his superior, He was willing to grant the pope 
every honor duc to him as the representative 
of God and the bead of the Church, hut there 
ie ho evidence that any time he ever deferred to 
the pope <-Opiniet On any sulijert Whe an im- 
portont heresy (adeplionisim) was proclaimed 
bv a Spanish archbishop and by a hishop within 
the empire, it wae Charles who simmoned 2 
synod to declare the bishop henttical, and it was 
he whe pronounced sentence upon him; it was 
Charlemagne whe took » strong position on the 
procession of the Holy Spirit, thus forcing the 
pope inte amore direct oppesition to the Byean- 
tine emperor than the more diplomatie pontiff 
desired, Lt was Charlemagne anid his clergy who 
elited the moderate position on the iconoclastic 
controversy that was afterward adopted by the 
payee ¥, When Leo tt became pope, Charles ad- 
dressed w fatherly better of advice to him as to 
how he should conduct himself, later he re: 
atored thie pope to the throne from which he 


Portion af mosaic, dating originally 
jrom fhe ninth century, outside the 
Lateran in Rome. Se: Peter ta shown 
bettowing w pallion on Pope Leo Hl 
ffeft?) and q@ former on Charlemagne 
fright). According to the inscription 
St. Peter gives life te the pope and 
ritiory fe fhe empera, (Pilot BY 
ALUN ARI) 
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had een violently driven Ly enemirs who ar- 
cuted him of adhiltery, perjary, and other 
etimes. Yet the manner in which he handled this 
restoration mite it cleat that he was. pleasing 
himself. Contrary to the advicew of Alenin, head 
of the palace echool at Aachen, who reminded 
hint that “the pope could not be judged hv 
anyone,” Charles required him to taki an oath 
attesting hie innocener, thus in effect sitting tn 
jidyement upon him, Threnghow thy affair he 
behaved pas if the attack an the pope were an 
allack upon one who held his confidence and 
wae entitled to be supported as. p lord SUpspMarte 
his wassal_ 

On Christmas Day, 800, Charlemagne wae 
crowned emperor by Leo iin St. Peter's in 
Rome. Hie biographer Einhard claims that the 
new emperor was annoyed because he had not 
heen consulted in advance. There hae heen much 
controversy. among historians ever sinen a to 
why he chould have been annoyed, It is hell by 
some that Leawould never have acted without 
the smution of Charles and that the emperor 
had for years given every indi¢ation that some 
day ie proposed ta take the title, Others have 
pointed ont. with jrstice. that Chars might well 
not have relished heing crowned hy 4 pope who 
only two days before hid cleared himeelf of 
serious charees by an oath, There ie no doubt 
that the coronation embroiled Charles farther 
with the Byzantine Empire. whose roler alone 
Was entitled to be called imperor. It ie also 
possibile thot Charles, without the gift of fore 
aeing the future. might have realleed that corey 
ration: ty a propre would come-to lie recorded oa 
the legitimizing of the imperial position. and 
that subsequent popes could make their own 
terme for their participation in the oenmmony. 
That thie may very well have been in Charles’ 
mind je -enggested’ by the eare with which he 
fied hid own son Loui erewned emperor before 
le died—« weested preenution, aince Lowe in 
fart had himself! crowned by the pope as soon 
ifter the death of hie father as be could, It is 
ONitorical fact that all the auhaequent emperors 
id not reeard themeeclves as tmily crowred in- 
less the ceremony was performed hy the pope: 
arwl Many popes crower hard bargains. before 
they would agree to it. 

It does not seem that Charles ever gave 


much thought to what was to become of his 
empire alter his death. Tt was the Germanic 
eustom that wy Inheritance of land should be 
divicled among the sone of the testator. Charles 
evidently regarded the empire cas lie own per 
sonal domain, of which he could dispose at will, 
asp landowner divided his land. In 806, while 
he fod still three sone living, be decreed the 
division of hie empire between therm and forbade 
them to interfere with one another in their re 
spective realms: Between [06 and BIS two of 
these sone died. Only then did he decide to 
crown his surviving son Louis emperor, andl 
thas ersore the continuance of the empire which 
had heen personally bestowed upon himself by 
God. Louis. on his own death in (410, did indeed 
divide it among hie three sons. though the eldest 
wat olune to have the tithe af emperor. Since 
these sone and their awn sons fought constantly 
among themeaclves for the preservation and en 
largement. of their domains, and all had to 
fight against invasions of Northmen and Mag- 
yars, the Carolingian Empire, before the end 
af the ninth century, ceased to be ay empire 
worthy of the name, Indeed, the Carolingian 
mal line iteelf died out, None of the national 
monarchs who steeeied to the various sul 
livisions of the empire was descemled directly 
fram Charlemagne; all rose to power by their 
own efforts and by the choice of their nobles. 
Much of the territory given by Lowis to his 
eldest son, Vothair, becatme @ no man's land, 
disputed between France and Germany to thie 
dav. | Alsace-Lorraine). 

Yet Charles: was in a very real sense right 
jt his initial omderstanding that his empire was 
a personal possession, Although ihe Church was 
anxious to have a Wester empire to replace 
ihe Fastern empire, which was powrrlee: te 
protect itand adapted its own theological posi- 
Hione withont reference to the papacy, it could 
not create such an empire when conditions for 
it did not exist. Oheessed as it was with the 
notion that there ought to be a universal State 
cotetminows with Christetidom, ae there was o 
universal Charch—a notion that derived largely 
from ie early history inthe Roman Empire— 
the Chirel did oot see that the conditions in 
Khirope were not tips for the restoration of an 
empire. High oleriee ti the teign of Charle- 
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maene and his suceessors did their best to make 
the empire of Charlemagne survive, but they 
could not succeed in their enterprise. For 
Charlee had created no imperial institutions, no 
civil service that could rule once his strong 
arm was removed from the helm, The officials 
who performed services for Charles were not 
paid servants, but men whe were given lands, 
the only form of wealth at the time, in exchange 
for their services, This land they could retain 
as their own private possession afterward, when 
the monarch had ceased to be able to compel 
their services. The landowners and nobles, who 
had wielded power in the Merovingian age. had 
net lot their power in the reign of Charles. 
They merely bided their time, while eubmitting 
with good grace to the obviously superior te- 
soutess and greater military might of the em- 
peror, Charles had conquered more lands out- 
side of the Frankish kingdom, but had given 
them over to the rule of his subordinates. These 
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subordinates had little difficulty in throwing off 
the authority of his successors, and beeame 
rulers in their own right. The disputes among 
the successors of Charlemagne merely enabled 
them to obtain their independence sooner. 


FOUNDATION OF THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE 
—OTTO 1 


Yet history was to show that the imperial 
idea had not been laid to rest. Though the title 
of emperor in the Carolingian succession was 
extinguished with the death of Ludwig the Child 
in 911, and the Germanic lords who had form- 
ally acknowledged him as king were by this 
time entirely independent, the latter neverthe- 
lees were seeustomed to the idea of having a 
German monarch, even though they had ne in- 
tention af giving him much power or authority, 
They this returned to their ancient practice of 
electing a king as their acknowledged leader 
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for occasions when they had peed of one, The 
second such king, Henry the Fowler, formerly 
duke of Saxony (9179-936), justihed their 
choice liv defeating the Magvars acd waz ulso 
alle to win the Lom af Lorraine from Franee. 
Thus he bequeathed a strong position to his son 
Otto 1, who waa chosen king wilhout opposition, 
Otte was by far the strongest lord in Germany. 
hot his position would mot he secure if his nobles 
decided to combine against him, He needed 
powerful allies, and there was ane place where 
he might hope to find them. This was the 
Chireh. 

The Church hel ‘certain manifest odvan- 
theee a2 an ally, [t possessed the best admini= 
teators in the realm; it had an efficient working 
erganivation: and it was. controlled hy the 
higher clerey under the nominal, hut net in this 
age effective, control of the papacy. What was 
necessary Wf the Church organization were to 
he used for the benefit of the kingdom of 
Germany was that Orton? kine should make all 
the appointments withont the approval of the 
papacy. The obvious way to accorpilish this was 
to constitute himerl{, like Charlemagne, the 
protector of the papacy, and ¢ontid) the apport: 
Toent even of the popes themselves. The higher 
clerey in Germany were drawy from the feudal 
families. wt their position could not) be oin- 
herited, in part owing to the canon law against 
the martiage of the clergy (which was nol very 
strictly oleerved). and beeatiee in any case all 
appointments lapsed at the death of the Ineun- 
bent. Otto here was in 6 strong position. Hr 
had the right to appoint all the higher clergy in 
hie realm, and sinee they had no other reaular 
source af income, they needed the land which 
he alone could give. thet. 

Thus was tnangorated the policy of what 
was later called Iny investiture, which, thongh 
i wae not new with Otte, was carefully system- 
atized bv him. The bishops were tied to him by 
feudal tenure. required to provide both military 
an financial oil Frem their territories: Cer. 
tainly the Ottunian bishops were not noted for 
theie piety. Wt he wae careful to appoint com: 
pefent and Joyal administrators—hi« first ape 
pointments, itdecd, being made from his ewn 
very, competent family, Many of these clerics 
artaally went to war themselves on hie behalf, 


enne of them hecaming noted warriors, no 
douht the envy of Otte’s brother tolers in 
Europe. In short, the (erman Chorch, thoawh 
partially independent, Tike other feudal mag: 
nates, wanally lowt ite wid to the monarch, help: 
ing Lim to ker the lav feudal nobiles in thet 
pliner, 

In 95] the fret opportunity: occurred to 
interfere in Maly. The Lombards had revived 
their kingship, but it wes itveAectual; and the 
Ertaiter port uf Italy had become the prey af 
rival lords, Taking advantage of a dispute over 
the Lombard erewn, Otto made short work of 
the pretender, married the widow of the pre- 
vious kinw ond beware king of the Lambada 
hinael fo title, it will be remembered, once held 
by Charlemagne. Reealled to Germany. by te- 
newed pressure from the Magyars, he was eum: 
moned for oid hy a pope (John x11) in 96] 
against, as osual, the Lombards. This time, after 
his customary victory over the Lombard nobles, 
he foreed the pope to crown him emperor. At 
the same time he extracted a formal promise. 
froma eminedl called for the purpose, that his 
confirmation waste be required for oll elertions 
to the papacy. 

The Roman nolies who for many years 
had heen acrimtomed to this privilege, ten 
ally electing ane of the feeblest of their awn 
number. objected: and aa soon as Otto had 
left they proceeded to elect a pope of their 
own. Otte retuned, ousted the Roman choice. 
snd gut in his own nominee. When this one. 
foo, was driven ot, the new emperor list 
his putionee, returned with yet another army, 
ond) inflicted « eanguinary punishment on the 
rebels. Therealter Rome was quiet, The enperor 
had estublishedl the right to approve af the eler-. 
Hien of popes; he was likely tn be untronbled hy 
papal interference with hie choice of the 
German clergy; and he was now the accepted 
avertord of Germany and Italy. And the Roman 
dream of Charlemagne had once more heen re 
vive. ta the irteparahle damage, of we shall 
see, of both countries, 

The papacy still possessed ite estates in 
Haly, now ner the overlordship of the Germati 
emperot, Bat it hid Inst what authority it had 
over the German cleney, henge no longer able 
to choose the appointees or invest them. A pope 
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emild not even hold his own office without 
imperial approval. He was as much a servant of 
the secular power as ever the popes were under 
Charlemagne: Yet, from the papal point of view. 
there was one advantage. slight as i! was, that 
Otte had over Charlemagne. He wae no theolo- 
gion, and hia appointers were inet chosen for 
their piety. The empire war thos vulnerable on 
religions eraunds: a movement for the reform of 
the clergy would have the support of true 
Christians throughout Germany and the Chris 
tion world, and might even be fortunate enough 
lo find some day a successor of Otto the Groat 
whe was himself a Christian before he was an 
emperor. Already. even In the darkest hour of 
the papery, when the Holy See itself wae a play 
thine of the Roman tables, the reform move 
ment hal bern set in motion which was 
ultimately to lend to the re-estaldishment of the 
authority of Chirch and papacy. amd to the 


7s 





destruction of the empire itself. 


RENEWED BARBARIAN INVASIONS — 
VOHTHMEN ANT MAGYARE 


Refore we come fo the feudal system) and 
the economic substructure that nourished it, a 
few words should be said on the invasions which 
helped to destroy the Carolingian Empire and 
made organized government on o larger scale 
than the county or duchy difficult for more than 
a century, Asiatic Magyare penetrated ‘into 
Eastern Furape and were a constant menace, 
in particular to the Germans, before most of 
them settled down inthe country now known as 
Hungary. Mustins working ont of Tunis dis- 
rupted what Mediterranean trade survived. until 
thelr power waa broken by the Normans and 
the deine Italian maritime cities. But the most 
important invaders were the Viking Northmen, 
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who raided Western Europe constantly until 
they too finally settled down in various parte of 
Europe. It wat they who Iounded the duchy 
of Normandy, whith was received as a hel 
from the French crown. For a fong time the 
Northimen terrorized much of England, Seot- 
land, and Ireland, and exercised mule mtermit- 
tently over considerable sections of those coun- 
tries, Lastly, a group of Northen in the late 
tenth century conquered Stieily and a part of 
sinithern Ttalvy. Wherever they settled, they 
adopted the feudal system of neighboring esuns 
tries, hut adapted it to their own ends, making 
it for more systematic and efhcient than in the 
countries oof ite origin. On the whole, the 
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Norman kingdoms were the best organized and 
managed of any realms in the early Middle 
Ages. 

The renewed invasions of the Northmen and 
Magyvere meant that the Europeans. were com- 
pelled to hand together under whatever local 
authority was in a position to offer resistance, 
since they could not rely on the weak central 
authority to come to their aid, Thus the Caro. 
litigian Empire, whieh) Jor a time had postponed 
the full establishment of what came to be called 
foudaliam, in the end succumbed to its advance. 
The empire of Otte the Great was itself a wholly 
feudal empire, in thie respect differing in essen- 
tial featores from that of Charlemagne. Feudal- 
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ism, in eesonce a substitute [or central authority, 
came to full fruition in the eentities after 
Charlemagne, and persisted throughout the 
Middle Ages until i) was gradually superseded 
liv the national state and national monarchy 
af the later Middle Ages. The rest of this chapter 
will therefore he devoted to a discussion of 
frudaliem ose form of government and social 
otzanization, followed by a. brief aecount of the 
economic aulatructire which enabled it to fune- 
tion, In the follawing chapter we shall take up 
the history of the Church in the Middle Ages, 
and thereafter return to the national monarohies 
and the national states which were ultimately 
to teplace the outdated concept of the universal 
empire, 


* The feudal system 


When the empire of Charlemagne disinte- 
grated, and the successor monarchs were imable 
to establish effective rule over even their tela- 
tively emall territories, power relapsed into the 
hands of the landowners who had been com 
pelled to submit to the superior power of 
Charlemagne in the hevday af hic empire. These 
landowners possessed private armies stipported 
from their own resources and were thus able to 
maintain law and ender to same degree within 
their own territories, This power. it should be 
understood, was not exercised in a completely 
arbitary manner; there was a network of cns- 
tomary and legal sanctions upon Us exercise 
which, theugh nol se strong os sanclions exer 
cised liv monarchs whe had anes and bureaue- 
racies ot their disposal to enforce their will, 
were nonetheless adequate to keep powerful 
landowners from doing everything their fancy 
dictated, The relationship between lord (euxer 
ain)" ond vassal, between the bestower and 
receiver of the fief, is the heart of the midi- 
eval feudal system; and the duties imposed an 
each. party to the transaction by feudal law 


‘The word suzerain is ueed in thie chapter 
We dette the superior lotd in a bord-vwenal rela 
liunship, although. the worl hae in certain con 
tries a definite technical meaning not applicable 
to all soch overlords, 


and enstam are the chief satietions on the arbi- 
traty use of their power by either, A vassal had 
the power to go to war against his euzerain, 
and, indeed, only tod frequently he did soy but, 
if he did, unless the anzerain had failed to per- 
form his own duties, the vaesal not only broke 
the feudal law and could be called to. pecount 
for it-in the feudal court of his lord, but also 
hroke an oath of fealry which he hed taken. 
And this ieelf, in an age when an oath was 
takes upert the Cross or upon holy relics, and 
was considered sacred, was enough to brand 
him as ao false knight and held him up to 
infamy. 

So the eanctions in the feudal system were 
hoth material and moral, as under any effective 
law. The difficulty was that too aften the law 
could not be enforced, and it never could be 
erilorced without wars hence a man micht brave 
the nora! sanctions if his material interests were 
mvelved and if he thenght he had « chance in 
the ensuing conflict. lt wae thus an ineffectual 
evstem rather than an arbitrary or immoral one; 
and since it was also an unequal one, in that the 
peasants and lower classes had few rights, and 
these unenforceable without military power to 
back thems it wasnt one that would obtain the 
sszent of more than a emai} nnnority. It was 
likely to endure only as lot as the effective 
power could be kept within the small clase of 
nobles, Later medieval and medern history can 
he viewed largely as the attempt to destroy the 
privileges of the upper class and replace them 
with @ more equilable system, giving more 
rights to ever increasing numbers of people, The 
national state. under a monarch ‘backed by @ 
middle class which hardly exiated in earlier 
medieval times, provided such a system. how- 
ever imperfectly: amd the establishment! of na- 
tional stutes in several European countries. 
coincident! with the destruction of the greater 
part of the feudal systern, may lie anid to mark 
the real heginning of modern history. 


THE ROMAN HERITAGE 


The origin of the feudal system lies far back 
in the Roman and Germanic past. In the later 
dove cf the Roman Empire, as we have seen, 
there was: a tendenéw for the large estates to 
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This castie at Obntos | Portugal), only slightly restored ia naw a gorernmens hotel, 


crow larger, anil [or the independent small 
landowner to put himeell under the profection 
of a larger ane, who was better able to defend 
hiteel! against the encroaching harcharians. This 
practice Wo caller Parrocta iin, eT patronage, 
Asa mule, military serviecs were not required 
so much as cultivation af land, whether such 
lam) was given to the farmer by the lord or 
ilready belonged to him. This relationship be 
tween puilron and clent entirely a late Roman 
fewture, onl has little te do with the patran- 
client relationship m earlier dave. when the 
‘ient was usually of the same goctal class bul 
inferior in worldly goods, 

During the peril of the Merovingian kings 
there was ae much danger to a small Independ: 
ent man as in the late Homan Empire. 50 we 
find in the early Middle Agee an catablished 
practice of conmendation hy o poor and lanl: 
lees mon, whe asked for protection [rom a nolile 
int a better situation, The more powerful nobles 
could vather laree hands of followers in thi 
wey: the greater they were, the more men 
would commend themerlves to them, for the 
safer would te the protest ion Sone of thes 
Inflowers were lesser nobles. themsclyes and not 
foemers, but for some reason they had lost their 
land, In these cases the patron, after commenda- 
tion, would take them into hie service as military 
followers, 


Another heritege from Roman times was 


A free farmer 
who suffered from insecurity or had fallen inte 
delit eonld vield up his Iond either ta his 
erediter of to come noble; aod ask for it hack 


“ilar te that of commendation 


acain as a tenant. This was. called precariue, 
or requesting. Another form of precariunr was 
simpiy.the prayer by a landless farmer for some 
land to wullivate In exchange for wnode and 
services. Sint’ thn moble bod for toe nuweli Leeel 
tu enllivate himeel!, it wae to hia advantage 
to give Hout to a wood Jéenant. So the preearium 
hil great him to take care of his needs. and. wis 
mitially aivantageaus The Ghiurch, in partion: 
lar, found the svetem valoohle, Tt was forbidden 
to alivnate Church lands altogether, bat a pre- 
carious tenancy permitted it to have its: lands 
enitivated without fosing them: and in feudal 
times i lie enough canctions of it own pertilior 
kind wt its Hispesal to pormit ft te protect jt 
tenants a8 well a2 a eeeylar lor, 

The precariom, by the eighth century. had 
largely Teeter replace! bey thie rene ficitum, aT 
benefice, which was practically the same thing 
tinder a different name. Both were tantamount 
to leases of land for a dienited period: but the 
later henefines rorely took land from freeholders 
and gave tiem back. for there was Tittle sinh 
land available hy this time, Benefices were elven 
Freveqiertritl liv the preot pobles to their officiala 
und oscistunts in lie of a menev ineame, They 
were dle wiven fo lesser nobles whe cond 
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provide great nobles with troops paid for out of 
jhe proceeds of the benefice The Carolingian 
kings gave ow such benefices freely, in many 
cases including an immunity from taxation and 
the performance of feudal serviers; then the 
fav) wae helil as a virtual freehold. 


THE GERMANIC HERITAGE 


‘The development from Roman tines seems 
to he fairly clear. Rot in the eystem described 
above there seen to be an obvious parallel with 
the German custom of comitatus, already noted. 
Here. it will be remembered, the old) warrior 
bende of Germans used to join the troop of an 
independent chieftain. to whom they were hound 
by ties of honor and fealty and for whom they 
were feady to fielit aml die. It would seem that 
in the early feudal period, before Charlemagne. 
Roman eustony was predominant, and that the 
precarious system) noted ahove arose in response 
to the definite neede of the time. But the neces 
“itv. under Germanic influence, became con- 
verted into a virtue: and all the ancient 
ganctions of the coritatus were. gradually in 
voked to the the lesser landholder and. henefice 
holder to his lord. Moral aanctions now hiecame 
established in addition to sanctious that were 
merely legal, and in addition te the ordinary 
tice of self-interest between landlord and tenant, 
The vaseal. as he shortly came to he called. 
owed lovalty and allegiance to his lord, a virtue 
conspicuously missing from Inte Roman and 
Merovingian times. This development corre- 
sonded with ithe increasing militarization of 
the whol xocivty and with the rise of a class of 
nobles whose interest ceased to be hi land. 
Thongh of course he had to own land, the noble 
gave ot most of it again te vassals in exchange 
primarily, mot for goods and ordinary menial 
and farming: services, but for military eervice 
under hie command, 

It is in this post-Carolingian period that 
feudalism laced on the possession of fiefs comes 
to the fore, A fel was really only a hereditary 
lemefiee,? but almost: invariably the obligation 


a A fief wae not necessarily even land. Some 
honor or right could be held ata Gef, entailing 
the usual obligarions of a-vaveal, 


upon the vassal or fief holder was to supply 
warriors. Knights who could ride on horseback 
and provide their own equipment were the most 
valued. Anyone who could not do this was un- 
likely to he given a fief. Hence fief holders 
finally became warriors belonging to the cloas 
of the nobility, or churchmen with such war- 
riors under them, whe could perform the same 
service, 


AELATIONSIOD BETWEEN LORD AND VASSAT. 


The thearetical relationship—Practical com 
plications—Subinfewdation The developed feu- 
dal system thue contained the lord or suzerain 
who held his land, originally or theoretically, by 
gift from the king, whe was in theory the owner 
of all the land: This enzerain Jet oul most of 
hic fand to vassals in exchange for military and 
certain other stipulated services to be described 
létor: hut he retained some land aa clemesne 
fram which he obtained the subsistence required 
for himself, his familly, his personal landless 
military retainers, and his servants. The land 
received as fiefs by his vassala could alsa be 


subdivided, and Jet out again as fhefs to yet other 


vassals who would perform for them the same 


services as they themselves performed for their 


suxerans. This was.a method of passing an some 
of the military: obligations to others, and was 
called subinfeudation. Al times the greater lords 
tried to check exerssive subinfeudation, since bry 
it they temfled to lose control of their subtenants. 
whe owed them no direct allegiance and could 
be reached only through their own personal 
vatsale, 

At this.stage the process is not too compli 
cated: Diagrammatically, it would look like this: 


King 
< 
Surerain. | 


Vaesal | (himself a euzerain’ in 
elation to Vassal 2) 


Vaszal 2 


Rut onfortunately i) was not in practice so 
simple. Any vassal could hold any mumber of 
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hele from different surerains; and sooner of 
later it would happen that, say, Vassal 2 in the 
diagram above would have fet out part of his 
land aso fel to Suzerain 1, and would thus be 
in the relationship of a vassal to the vassal of 
thie suzerain (Vassal 1), and yet be o surerain 
in relation to the suzeraln of his own sutetain! 
IE this appears complicated. it is only a reflee- 
tion of the actial state of fendal society, and 
muty le ihetrated in a more complex diagram 
larrews indicate the direction of the services 
mndered), Part of Suzerain 2's land is held as 
fief from Suzerain |, and another part, in 1 
different focalitv, he has fet out to the same 


eReToIN : 
King (theoretical suzerain of all) 
Surzerain | <«~— —_—+ Surerain ? 
FOR ‘, 
Vassal | | Vassal 5 Vassal 3 
f" | } = KY, 
Vansal 3 ——> Vial 8 Vassal 4 


Pore: What happens when Suzerain 2 
decides he will cease performing fendal serv 
ieee for Suzerain |, and what will Vassal 3 do 
when called out by his respective suxerains? 

The answer te the purgle is that, if a 
vaseal were anxious to do the right thing, he 
wiitild give hie jorsonal servire to one Jord 
while allowing his own vassals to perform the 
remainder of hie service, But clearly this 
would not hold good if he were called out jw 
two lords at the same tinoe who happened to 
be at war with one another. 


Tt can be easily seen) from thee diagrams 
and examples that there wae endless oerasion 
for feudal wars, These could hardly have been 
avoided even if the feudal aristorracy had ‘not 
Thany case regarded war as a positive pleasure, 
their one great voeation in life, while they were 
content to hand over the management of their 
estates, from which they obtained their sub- 
sistence, to baseborn hirelings. 


The lewal structure-—The feudal court Tn 
order to enforce his rights, the Jord woylil 
periodically hold o cowrt ta which he summoned 
all his vazsala. If any vassal diel not appear. or 
if hie equals in the court condenmed him for 


failure to perform. his proper feudal services, 


his fief could be forfeited: 1f he were accused 


hy another vaseal in his lord's court, he could 
claim the right t single combat with his ae: 
euser. Tf he lost, he was presumed to lw euilty. 

The enforcement of the plecree, however, 
was another matter. There were no means for 
driving him: from a fief which he held in actinl 
possession save war. It was thns of importance 
that all the vassals should sit on the court, since 
it was they aleo who would have to enforce the 
decree, Uf the guilty vassal had no greater lord 
to protect him, it was probable that the other 


wassalé, fighting in unison under their suzerain, 


would succeed in compelling him to yield up the 
fief. lt need hardly be emphasized how rough 
and ready such justice was; nor need it sur- 
prise us that many of the lesser nobility in. later 
centuries supported the efforts of the kings to 
establish a king's justice, containing elements 
of Roman law, in preference to the feudal 
variety. 


The duties of the lord toward his vassal 
The lord, of course, provided the waseal with his 
land in ihe first place. But it was.also his duty 
lo protect this land and the vassal. from other 
lotds or invaders. In this he was, in theory, only 
protecting his own land, It was also his duty to 
protect the vassal in other wavs. [f, for instance, 
o vaseal Were summoned to the king's court for 
an offense, as became poesible when the kings 
began to held courts for the administration of 
justice, it was the lord's duty to defend him, In 
theory, if the Jord did not fulfill his obligation 
to protect the vassal, the contract way tenmi- 
nated, and the vassal no longer owed him alle- 
giance. We find Pope Gregory vit later using 
this a= on exeuss for his deposition of the 
German emperor, and it is the basis for the 
much later idea of the supposed social contract, 
under which. aa expounded hy the English 
theorist John Locke, the people were released 
from their ullepianie to the king if he did not 
maintain their “jutirral rights.” 


The duties of the vassal toward his lord 
The first duty of the wassul to his lord was 
allegiance, symbolized in the (Frankish) cere. 
mony of homage. On being given, or on inherit- 
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ig, a fief, the vassal would kneel, place his two 
hands within those-of his lord, and declare him- 
self his man. Tf the lord accepted the homage 
he kissed him a¢ a sign of recognition of his 
vasstloge, Since in theory a hel was not heredi- 
tory, an heir, on coming into his [ather's estate, 
had to de homage for his fief, which emuld, in 
theory also, be refused. In practice, the eldest 
son of a vassal inherited the bef of hie father, 
and merely fual to de chonmmer for it, perform 
certain special services, and pay special dues, 
the equivalent of an Inheritance tax. If a vassal 
died without male Ioeirs, then the Bef theoreti- 
cally esehented (was restore!) to the surerain, 
even if there were a surviving daughirr, Rut in 
practice this daughter inherited it, though the 
enzerain took her under his protection and saw 
that she was provided with @ suitable husband, 
who then undertook the duties of the vassal. If 
there were no heirs. male or female: then the 
land did ratheat. The fief was not aulvtivided 
between many cons, but posed down intact to 
the eldest (primogeniture), who could, of 


course, let it out by subinfendation if he desired. 


The chief duty for most fief holders was 
to provide a stipulated number of knights 
(mounted warriors), calculated in aecordance 
with the size of the fief. The custom, however, 
varied io different parts, as indeed did all feudal 
arrangements. These warriors were bound to 
serve only for a definite, quite limited, perind, 
a fact which made long campaigns difficult. The 
period, a# a rule, was forty days in cach year. 
However, the lord could promise booty or other 
rewards and then have his vassals follow him 
voluntarily—ae, for iInetaner, when Wiliam the 
Conqueror invaded England on the understand: 
ing Chet there would be new fiefs for all Tn 
liter medieval periods the military servies could 
le commuted for a sem of money called soutape. 
The money was often more appreciated by the 
lord than military service, since it enabled him 
to hire mercenaries who would: serve for a 
Jorgen period of time. The Church also on occa- 
tion puid seutage instead of military eecrvice. 
Since it had easier access to money than [lo war- 
riors, Nevertheless, most ecclesiastical fiefs had 
some military service ‘to perform, which was 
usually done by subinfeudation to lords who 
were Willing to undertinke the eervice.. 


The vassal had the duty of providing hos- 
pitatity to his dord when the latter visited him, 
As this visit might be very expensive if the lord 
aonived with a large retinue. i was limited by 
dnston and sometines was commuted for a 
regular som of money, The vassal also, as we 
have seen, hil te attend the lord's court when 
requested, 

When the lord was in financial difficulties— 
a, for tostance, 1 he were trying to raise money 
to go on a Crosade—the vassal could be called 
upon for a gift. known ae an aid. Aids were 
iilse giver forthe ransaming of the lore. for the 
knighting of his eldest son, and: for the marriage 
Of hit eldest daughter, These again were limited 
hy rustom according to the size and yalwe of the 
fie. | | 

A further sum of money, known as a-relief. 
was provided by the vasaal on certain specified 
occasions. When an heir inherited hts fief. it was 
tustomary to pay a relief, which might amount 
fo as meh asa whole year's revenue, When the 
lord himneell died and was aucceeded by his heir, 
# relief was ales paid. Lastly, whey a vassal 
wished to transfer his fief to someone else (the 
equivalent of a sale). then he had to give a relief 
to the Jord in exchange for his permission to the 
transfer. All these reliefs were fixed by custom, 
and When the money economy began to take the 
tloce of the earlier commodity economy, the 
mftiefe uaually took the form of money. payments. 
An heiress who wished t marry without the 
consent of the suzerin might persuade him to 
sive it hy offering him o sum of money. One 
of the best, if most irregular, sources of income 
for a lord wae from the fief of a minor, or of an 
unmarried girl whom he looked after ull he or 
che came of age. The child for the time gave 
up what would have been hic rights had he bees 
of age to become 6 vaseal, ane the lord took the 
income from his etate, The lord did not have 
to reimbittee the child for any Josses he sus 
tained during hie infancy. 

[t ehonkd be emphasized that the lord did 
not live off the income provided him by his 
vassals. whichowas quite limited and given only 
a irremilar intervals. He lived off the income 
from his demesne, which contained his personal 
manors fun by his servants, These will be dealt 
with in # later section, Every vassal belonged 
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to the feudal mobility hinwelf, and he always 
possessed) gy demesne of his oven tinkesw he was 
a personal retainer living with his lord—a situ 
ation which became tore In the later feudal age. 
The primary purpose of the feudal system was 
to proviile wirriots for protection and prestige 
It was the mandrial system, the private de- 
meres Of these feudal lords, whieh provided the 
erotamic hase for the fraudal epatem, The feudal 
nobility therefor was a military anhincracy 
which fovhlentally owned land, rather than 
landed aristocracy. which occasionally had to 
defend ite property by military means, With the 
exception of the lord himself, the managers of 
the estates were of o different clase from the 
nobility, were liired by them, ind were treated 
as social infertors, Most of the lords felt them- 
elyes too superior, and were too busy with (herr 
military affairs, 1 poy much attention to their 
estates. If this had met bern eo, they would root 
have given ont so mmech nf their land in fnan- 


cially, wnrewarding fiefs; they would, Tike the 


later Roman nobles, have lived in the lap of 
luxury From the intelligent exploitation of huge 
estates worked bw luiborers who could: not rebel 
or Jeave the Lendl, 


THE SRA) POSITION OF THE FEUDAL Ke 


In view of the later importance of kings, 
a few words are necessary here on the anom: 
alous position they oceupied during the feudal 
ace, Theoretically, as we have seen, the kings 
mwnedl all the lend. ond every noble in a given 
country owed alleeionee ta his king. Bot, a= a 
nuilter of histories! fact, (he yreater nobles, per 
hape the majerity of them, had never received 
their land from @ king, bit had taken it for 
themelves during the period of disintegration 
following the breakup of the Carolingian Einv 
pire. The king, in fact, exercierd very little 
power over them. The king's effective power was 
only what he derived from his own feudal os- 
tates, Which were often, as in the case of France, 
hy design of the nobles smaller in extent than 
those of many of the lords who owed norminal 
ilogianee to him. The Preach lords in choosing 
their king fromm the Capetinn family, liad prot 
ably aevend on the choice lor the sinrple reascari 


that he was less powerful than thew, amd thite 
likely 16 present Lith threat to Wheir power. 
The king's porition was naturally different 


‘in each country. acoonting to the Inca) eandis 


tions found there. The German king, who was 
itsvally ofso at the same time the Holy Roman 
irniryyhene,  Wwlts elected from among the German 
nodes: and, thoueh there was a tendency to 
keep the office within eertain familire for long 
periods of than it never did become formally a 
hereditary position. The king's power, ms else- 
where, was derived from the estates of his house, 
His election as king conferted only prestige in 
addition to what he had had before. with two 
important exeeptions. He had in his hands. the 
appointment of the fulk of the higher clergy, a 
patronage that an astute monarch could manipur 
lite to greal advantage; anil land left without 
hrirs altovether escheated to him and not to any 
‘ther noble. His prestige and tithe gave him the 
first refusal of the command in any all-German 
or all-Furopean war, soch as. the Crusades, 
When the emperors tried to make good their 
claim to htaly, and sent a regular “Roman ex- 
pedition” of German warriors over the Alps. 
theit leadership was net challenged. For the 
ret, the only real feudal tie hetween the nobles 
and thelr elected monarch was the oath of al: 
lrgiance which they took to him after election. 
The tight ta absolve from oaths, claimed by 
the papacy by virtne of its epiritual power, waa 
indeed ueed as a political tnatrament for the 
deposition of ancemperor, When Gregory vit 
wished to depose Henry rw of Germany, a pre- 
ropalive naturally contested bitterly by this 
emperor, fie soberly oheolved all the German 
nolilee from their onthe of allegianen «eo that 
they could elect anther emperor, 

In England. after the conquest hy Duke 
William of Normandy, the kings of his dine 
actually did own all the land, sino it hod been 
acquired hy) ronpoest. They gave if out as fels, 
with certam restrwtions.on the rising: of pri- 
vate armies whieh will be discoseed in o later 
chapter on the rise of the English national atate. 
ie only iinportant here to mete that in England 
the Hitery coresponiled to the arial facts, with 
inileilohle mlvantages for the pienarchy, 

The position of the French king, however, 
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ie of greatest interest, since the Capetian kings 
need their theoretical powers and their prestige 
to such good effect that they were ultimately 
able to unify France under their rule. Hugh 
Capet and )its successors actually owned only a 
cinall compact aren atound Paris. They owned 
(his as counts, anil theit armies were only such 
a4 vould be drawn [rem this comparatively «mall 
territory. Yet, at kings, they were socially of 
higher rank than any of the more pewerful lords 
in thetr realm, They were solernmnly ateointed. as 
kings by the archbishop of Reims, and made to 
awear a coronation oath under which. they 
promised to defend the humble. help the op 
pressed, preserve peace. imaintain justice, and 
perform a enmber of other functions which 
were fantastically outside the ope of their real 
powers. Buf jn theory they were expevted to alo 
this, and in their efforts they could neually 
ronnt on the fll sapport of the Chorch and the 
ecclesiastical officials, who had nothing, a a 
role. to gain from the lawlessness created by the 
independent nobles, Ty addition. the king lela 
in hie hands meh of the best patronage of the 
Church, especially in northern Franee, 

The king, a¢ theoretical aware of all the 
land in the terntory vagnely called France, was 
owed allegianee by all the lords in his reabon, 
His prestige was such thar most nobles, at all 
events those of French origin. sually. did per- 
form the act of bomase one in their lives: i 
coat them nothing, einer the king was nol in a 
position ty take away their fiefs, andl they die 
nit have to sive hin anything sulatantial unless 
he was in a position to compel them Hie was 
theoretically entitled to the usual military gery: 
ice from them. and could eumnron them to his 
court for the wdministration of justice. None of 
these rights was worth mint as lone as the kings 
were imalile to enforce them, Dut in a soctely 
which laid si much store Ivy custom und loyalty. 
they were not negligible, And the king had one 
immense advantage which wae ultimately: to 
prove crmeial: Tf any lord did not obey the 
scmmmens issued by him. then the lord was in the 
wrong, The king had the feudal law on his 
side if he went to war with the rebellious noble, 
and he had the right to call uponcall the other 
lords in the kingdom to aid in punishing the 


rebel. Naturally the other nobles would eonsull 
their own: iiterests in deciding whether or not 
they would obey the king: but it happened fre- 
quently enough that these interests wold: best 
be served by joining him and dispossessing the 
rebellions vassal, Philip Augustus teed this 
power with extreme skill and effectivences 
opainet hie English vassal, John, king of Eng: 
lord, af sill Le seen in gore detail in Chapter 
IH. Philip in fact own! Ieee land even. in 
France than John hineelf. When Johny refused 
te ohey hie summons, Philip called upon the 
other French poles to dispossess him; and eines 
John commanded few French sympathies, Philip 
was alle to take away the- bulk of bis lands and 
bestow then on his own followers a hefe—with 
the great difference that Philip wos now their 
real overlord, and not merely o theoretical one. 

Finally, the king had all the «ocial prestige 
helonging to his tle. Hie wife would be queen, 
untike the wie of any other aoble—a position 
naturally sought after by heiresses. The king 
wie often chosen as the most fitting protector of 
minors and of young women who had nol vet 
found a suitable hishand Anil [ike the German 
emperor the French king was the natural leader 
for a crusade or other foreign war if he wished 
to go, Teor he seen, therefore, that. in: shrewd 
and able horus the posttion of king. in spite of 
his relative poverty, had certain manifest advan- 
tages over theorest of the fendal nohilitv: and 
perhaps it will ne longer seem #0 strange that 
from. these small leginnings the French mon- 
orch was wltimately able to anify France and 
effectively coutrol that fradal nobility which had 
eleeted hin in the first place with far different 
eepectalions. 


THE FRUDAL LORD ANT TLAny 


The life of the feudal lord need. not. detain 
is long. Since their primary task was to provide 
protection for their family and retainers, all the 
greater lords tended to live in castles which 
were fortified to the best of their ability and 
surrounded hy a moat. The castles themselves 
were often primitive enough. They were damp 
and unattractive inside, untess the lord wae able 
to buy luxeries from the Orient, as many were 
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This mediew! minature shows the fsractite general Joab entertaining 
Abner. whom he ia planning to murder, As in all these miniatures, the 
piecure fowhjally represents the (lestraror’s contemporary experience, 
and the feasting scene depicted here ty no dowht authentically medie- 
val. Promo Pictore Bible (French), ca, (250. (oon TESY THE PIERPONT 


stincas. LmaurT, Me. 638, folin ST) 


ableton do in the later Middle Ares. The ford 
hiteel!, Hohe war a typionl medieval aristocrat. 
mjoved hunting ail fighting; HW there were no 
real ware ti he fought, he engaged in jousting 
hanle which could he dangers 
enough ta the participants He ate heartily, 
meat and venison predeminating in hie dict. His 
lady superintended the hoosehold, amd) basied 
herself. in embroidery and needlework, Nof ins 
frequently she had to undertake the administra: 
live duties of her husband as well as her own. 
Tl hie wieett on @ Crusade. she had to manage the 
fel: LE he were killed on campaign. shoe lind to 
vndertuke all his duties unt che found herself 
anew husband or one woe found for her by ler 
relatives or by her late husband's esazerain. She 
might have te negotiate with ber sigerain: bord 
far permission to he allowed to temain & widow, 


—anock 


If a noble tady did mot find a hosband or did 
nol care for the choices made ly her male rela- 
tives she coulil wo to a tonvent. If she did not 
hear a child te ber ford, preferably a male, then 
there wat not aeually much difwulty in finding 
some high cleric who would declare that the 
murringe was Within the prohibited degrees and 
thas null and void from. the begiming. This 
dinmnhoent was. not too hard to reconcile with a 
chorical ronsciener., since #0 many members of 
the nonility were indecd closely related to one 
another, 

Int the later Middle Ager a code of chivalry, 
especially evialled by wandering trouhadors anil 
mintrel4, sprang up, many features of whieh 
tended to glorify womanhood, making we of 
fore tomantie conceptions thin were current in 
real life. The young knight was expected to form 





a romantic attachment toa lady of the court. who 
war to be his ideal and for whom he was ex- 
pected tn perform deeds of gallantry. Te was 
alwave te oleerye perfect courtesy toward her, 
including the courtesy of loving anil cherishing 
her above all other women. When he went out 
in the world, it was the custom for the knight to 
delend her honor and challenge to combat amy 
who spoke words against her. The cult of 
thivalry glorified the feudal Ideals, separating 
them from the practices of the day, which were 
far from noble in our sense of the word. And in 
turn thie mevement had its effect open feudal 
practices, softening them and making therm, in 
fart, more “noble” than they had been. Knight- 
hood, with its many ceremonies, was stressed 
ge the greateand noble goal to which all youths 
of aristocratic rank should sepire, and knights 
were urged te keep faith, to speak the truth at 
all times, to protect the weak, and to practice 
Himoerous other virtues. 


THE POSITION OF THE CHURCH IN 
THE FEUDAL SYSTEM 


It has already been noted that the Caro- 
lingian monarchs appointed their own clergy 
and expected the clergy to perform duties on 
their behalf. In general it may Le said thot 


alts 


Teo Antghts do battle for « 
demoiselle, who.ds seen watching 
the combot, From a miniature, 
Tristan, ca, 1430, (CoUWTESY THE 
PIERPONT MORGAN LURARY. Ma 
41, folie 49) 


throughout Fimrope in the early Middle Ages 
the king and the nobility were the patrons. of 
the Church and made all appointments, right 


down to the parish priests. who had the actual 


jusk of ministering lo the spiritual needs of the 
people. The local higher clergy might have 
some say in the appointments, hut since they 
too were drawn from the noble class, their 
choires were not likely to differ greatly from 
those made by the noble lords themselves, The 
quality of the clergy under these conditions was 
not likely ta be high. Most appointments were 
given to relatives, to friends, or to those whe 
coal afford! to buy them, The reasen for this 
eyetem of patronage was sinyply that the clergy, 
like everyone else, had to live. They could five 
only from the continuing income assured by 
the possession of land; and in order to possess 
land they had to folfill the fendal obligations 
that went with it. in the earty Middle Ages 
rilers and nobles certainly chose their ap- 
pointees [ram these who were noted for compe- 
tener taller than for picty. 

So the Church itself became part of the 
ferdal system, with the higher clergy drawn 
from the feudal class and performing feudal 
duties In addition to their tasks as clerics. On 
the other hand, the Church did have one mani- 
fest advantage in a rude ‘age: it had af its 
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dispozal all the powers. of compulsion wielded 
by the motility, The clergy could discipline 
their flocks. ever if they had to bow to ther 
own feudal averlords: and they had their own 
equrts bn whieh te bry offendere against ecelesi- 
astical law ancl pegulutions, They could enforce 
their deeisions either by exacting spiritual pin- 
twhowents [ Penis | or by handing over 
(On the 


whole, with cerfain mototious exceptions, it 


offenders Tu thie serulor authorities 


wold seen that their mfluence was exercised 
it wy mote hiuttiane manner than thal of the 
nobiles: moreever, their inllaenee on the mobility 
wae not negligible. and probably greater than 
W would have been had they belanged too dif- 
ferent and more despised class, 


* The manorial evetem—Economic 
basis of feudalism 


Under the feudal system the entire noble 
(lass was supported uli imately by the labor af the 
peasantry, the sole producers in feudal society 
outside the few towns, Ae we have seen, mol 
Feudal lords wave away thie emater part of their 
land to vaesals in exchange for military servire 
But all lords, whether 
rstates, 


owning latge or emall 
were compelled to keep same land which 
was cultivated for ther own wee. From tts land 





thew ahtained the hulk of thei? income, since the 


fendal aids and reliefs were comparatively 


small in total:and only reached them at inegu 
lar intervals, The income from their own estates 
or manors was: on the contrary, entirely regular, 
ond under their own control, either directly or 
through officials appointed by and responsible 
to themselves, Only from the proceeds of their 
manors could they pay for the soldiers they 
worr forced to furnivh to their lords, and make 
the various feudal payments desoribed above, 
It wae therefore necessary for every lori to keep 
in lite lands a& many Manors as was Necessary 
for the purpose. A wealthy lord. with large ols 
ligations, might have a considerable number of 
manors, quite leryord his ability fo supervise 
personally even if he had the compelence, These 
manors wert supervised hy bailiffs and stew: 
ards, who in every teepect drew their authority 
from him, and carried opt his orders as his 
representatives, 


APANGREAL SECF-SUFPICIENCY 


The lord's demeane Every manorial estate 
had ondit a manor hme inhabited by the lord 
or his officials, a certain amount of arable and 
pasture land, and probably some forest lanl, 
There was probably alan a parish chorch, whose 
priest lived in his own house and was appointed 
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Gites, in Portugal, stands ar the top of a Ad! overlooking a valley. Within the walls, 
which completely surround the village, tive « few hundred peoples their houses are only 
Hightly moderaiced from medieval times, This is one of the neo European cities which 
still possese there medieval wells intact (the other being Carcassonne). 
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to his position Ine the lord, There was. villaoe 
where the peseante lived, together with other 
workers required bry the estate hat not emploved 
ort the land—such men as lilocksmiths. wheel- 
wright shoermakers, and olher specialized 
workers, 

A portion of the land, fixed by custom, as 
everything elee on a manor, was set acide as the 
lord's personal demesne. It wae seldom more 
than a third of the whole property and might 
Wevas litte asa eixth. This land was worked for 
litte hy the peasants esually ander the direct 
supervaion of one of their number chown by 
he other peasants, and according to the jnstrn- 
tions of the leviral or steward, When they were 
working on the lord's land the sapervieor had 
wuthority to beat the peasants if they did. not 


work hard enough. All the produce from the 


lords demeane belonged to the lord and consti- 
hited the mejor source of his ineome: 


The land of the peasants The remainder of 
the mianorial land was worked) by the peritaanis 
for their own acrount. whether they were. free- 
mun or serfs. and was subject to taxatron. Fach 
peasant had o certam acreage allotted to him, 
varving froma half deen to about thirty acres. 
Bit fie acres were mot all together, making up 


a selhcontained farm, They were in strips each. 


“rip contaming about anacre. and each of the 
leneth thot a term-of oxen could plow heforr i 
needed ta take a ret (from which eames the 
measure jurlong—furrow long), A pemsant’s 
strips were separaied from each other. pom 
times by a quite considerable distance, perhaps 
inorder to give each peacant his fair share of 
Nhe best and the worst Ine) Among these strips 
were alae the strips belonging te the lord, whirh 
ha te he eoltivated by the peasants without 
predit. 

The peasant lived in the village in a small 
thatched hat, The hot had @ small plot of land 
Attached to tt. which he could use as he wished. 
In this he grew vegetables and kepta few chickens 
or geese, which could pick up enough food to 
sustain life and Viel a [ew ogee a vear. He 
lived on black bread, fresh vegetables if he wie 
tirifty enough te grew them. porridge, cheese. 
Very occasionally meat or fish, and wine, The 
‘laple field crops te which he had acces were 
rye and wheat, planted jn the fall, and barlev, 


ents; leon, peas, and sometimes spring rye. 
planted in the spring and harvested iny the fall 
of the same year. Hve was the cereal used most 
for the peasant’: liread, wheat for hie lord’: 


Subsidiary workers on the manor Many of 
the genial tusks were dore for the lord by free 
peaeatits and gerfe, In the lord's mill millers 
were weeded, and bakers for the lord's hogse- 
hold. These men might receive full-time employ- 
ment from the lord. or they might also have a 
few strips to cultivate: The blacksmith. carpen 
ter, mason, one! the rest hod their houses ij the 
village aml might combine their. sperialized 
work with avricultural labor. The aim of the 
lord was naluvally te he ov self-sufficient on hie 
manor as possible, for money was ecatce and 
there were some items which must be imported. 
such as sali, apices. and all the tuxunes for 
which he could pay, Moresver. it was only the 
sutplus of the manor that provided him with 
oh money a he lad, and therefore it was not 
to his interes! to keep more peasants working on 
the land than could be profitably employed. Tt 
was better to tse any surplus labor on the manu 
facture of goods that could be exported and 
bring him some cash income. Indemd, ane of the 
reasons for the later improvement of the status 
of the pestsantey was: the taste for lnxury ac 
quired by the lord, which foreed him to improwr 
his aveterm of prevluction: this offen meant hir- 
ing free laborers, organizing them mare effi- 
clently, and allowing the manufacturing part of 
the village to become specialized into a town. 


Stata of the peasant (no practice, the peas 
ant was not altogether without rights though in 
theory his lord oul) deo olmest anvthing he 
wishel with him. The lon! could of teeessary 
ernfores hie own righte ip the manorial court, 
presided over by himself or hie steward. Here 
also serfs could ohtain justice against other serfs, 
and villeins against villeins.? Bot no class hod 
ony tight= against a higher class. 


"A villein: ly derivation, means simply a 
“villager” Customanily it is weed to designate @ 
pecan! whe wae theeretically nota serf, but wae 
at the same time not wholly free owing to his lord 
special manorial eerviers not owed by the real 
iroeman. 
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Amusements of the peasantry The press 
ant's life was hard, anil, aa we shall see, ao very 
large percentage of the [ruite of his Inbor was 
yielled op to the lord, But there were certain 
compensations of a simple kina, He did not have 
to work, and was indeed forbidden to work, on 
Sundays, and on the festivals of a considerable 
number of saints, On these festival dave there 
was always dancing in the -villase—in the parish 
hall ii there was one; if not, in the streets or 
even in the church itself, Two or three times o 
year moat lords entertamed their peasantry — 
especially af harvest time. dr after the hay wae 
in; after sowing: and at the great [estivals, 
especially Christmas, when the peasants dero- 
rated the manor howe aod were allowed tw 
enjoy themselves in it afterward, In wine coum 
try there was always a vintage festival. Some- 


Dances in the street. From a Book 
of Hours (French), ca. 1474. (coun. 
TEST THE FIFRPONT SONCAN LIBRANT. 
Ms. 677, folio 137) 


times jugglers and acrobats came through the 
Village and performed for the villagers either in 
the manor house or in the parish hall In the 
later Middle Ames fairs became common to 
which the peasants could take their produce and 
enjoy themselves in the towns for the day. 
Though these eecasional joys did pot com: 
pensate for the hordness of the peasants’ work 
and the seantiness of their reward, they did 
mitigate their lot. We should remember also the 
fact that every peasant had a secure place, how: 
ever humble, in his seeciety; thot le belonged tu 
the ‘same religion as his neighbors wid lind te 
cooperate with them every minute of his fife. 
Me was dependent upon them, as they upon 
him. When one considers all that this means for 
peychological security, it can be more oasily 
inderstood why, even in our own century, those 
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whe were compelled by circumstances fo come 
to America have pot always made their peace 
with it wotil the second generation, 


THE INCOME OF THE LORD OF THE MANOR 


From Aiea demesne land The lord's land 
was cultivated hy his premsante, antl be took the 
produce from it. Though the lord in theory 
could make unlimited demands upon the labor 
of his peasants, custom wsnally regulated the 
limit placed on it in fact. The regular work 
was calle} week work, and limited as a rule to 
not more than three days a week, The time de- 
pended naturally upon the site of the lord's luni 
andl the number of peasants available. At certain 
times the peasant could he called upon for addi: 
tional work, a= al harveet time. This was called 
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Farm animals. From a min- 
inture, Petrus Crescentina, 
ta J460, (COURTESY ‘THE 
MERPONT MONGAN LIBRANY. 
Ma. 232, {olin 217) 


howin work, and included such extra duties as 
bringing in firewood and hay for the lord. 
Finally, the peasant was made to de forced labor 
on the estate, such as digging ditehes and mak- 
ing roads, while his wife and children might be 
called woon for housework in the manor. This 
labor was called corvér, The amount of corver 
required was again regulated by custom as well 
uz hv the need of the Jord, anil depended tipron 
the status of the peasant-—whether he was a seri 
or technically a freeman. The building and 
mpairing of a castle were.a very heavy borden 
on the peasant. but they were done by carve. 


From the peasants’ land—Different. forms 
of favefion The lord was not content with hav- 
ime his peasants work his own land for his 
benefit In numerous ways he levied tall wpon 
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what the peasant produced for himself, The 
levies were not-arbitrary, but fixed ley) custom; 
this, however, did not prevent them from heing 
very lieawy and there was nothing excep! the 
predualite resistonoe of the peasants, perhaps by 
armel revell, ta prevent the lord from inerens- 
peg Wenn. 

There was vevally a hend tax paid annually 
hiv all certs, and there wae a direct tax upon the 
property of ewery peasant, known as tallage 
iFrench taille). There were mony “gilta” to be 
mate at specified seasons of the year. and there 
wos o special tax to be poid when a serf ine 
lierited his Tain. The last two were similar to 
feuds! aida These tives were seldom excessive, 
atid could lve recorded a the equivalent of rent, 
while the tilling of the lordé land could he te- 
carded ue a form of shareeropping—though @ 
medtern eharecropper does not have to pay rent 
tow! 

But far more annoving and probably more 
costly in actual cash or produce paid ont were 
the payments that liad to be made for the use 
of varions facilities provided by the Tori. 
whether the peasants wished tu wee them or nat 
The lord, for instaner, provided! a bake oven, 
and the peasant was nl permitted to make one 
for himself, He Hal te tee the lard’s hake even 
and pay a fee for the privileme. He was not 
permitted to grind his own wheat, but had to 
nee the lord's. millcand the services of his millers, 
whe weually cheated him: He was made to toy 
wine whether he wanted it or not. ver the lord's 
winepress and ise the lords hull for leeding: 
moreover the lord erected toll loves on his 
mods and bridges which everyone had Lo use 
These nuisance taxee were called /analites anil 
were extremely difficult to pe} cid of. The 
French nobles never gave them up till the 


French Revohation, and they were largely oe: 


eponsihle for the faet that the conservative 
peasant= helped to foment it. And atwave, the 
lord could enforce the payment of fines for 
breaking his regulations: and impose fines for 
any other teach of the peace or misdemeanor 
hroight to him for trial, 

[t is impossilide to kav what permentage of 
the actual produee of his manor went inte the 
lord's poeker by one device ar another. Tut it 
wae certainly large one, amd kept the peasants 


from accumulating much that they could call 
their own, It sufficiently accounts for the ability 
of the feudal nobility to engage in their pleasant 
pursiits in spite of the low production of the 
manorial economy, 


THE PE ASANT S IN COTE 


What he had left over after paying all taxes 
and fines belonged to the peasant, Though it 
was not mock, there would be something if the 
land were fertile and he and his wife were pood 
managers. He could convert his produce into 
cash wt the fairs. and we do know thot enough 
tericultural produce found ite way Into the 
towns to Teed the townsmen, though some of it 
alen comme from the lord's demesne and what he 
lat! collected in kind from the peasantry. There 
might be enongh in the peasant’s work or mat- 
ites to pay a small amount to the pricet to 
rilucate his son, of to pay the apprentice’s fee 
for his son to learn a trade in a town, But 
eeldom do we hear of any toxury im the peas 
ants home. [i would. in any case, only have 
invited unpleasant attention from his lon, 

It-should Le noted that Ifa serl stayed sway 
from hie manor for a vear and a day, he earned 
his freedom. This was probably the principal 
loophole throweh which he war able te put an 
eid te his servitude, With the erowth of towns: 
(to he desucribed in the next-section). there was 
some other place for him to go: Wher Crusades 
were called, the lords were under great pressure 
from the Church and public opinion to allow the 
aerfs to leave. Tew returned dive, and thow 
who wid survive naturally did net return de the 
rmueLiers 

The lord's desire for luxuries heyond what 
an ordinary manor could provide mnider ite gen 
erally ineficient management was also an aid to 
the peasants: More efficient management meant 
fewer serfs, and forge numbers were freed. 
especially. from the thirteenth centr’ onward, 
In later times it was found that sheep raising 
earned larger dividends. This discovery: gave 
rise to the enclosure movement, which timed 
many former manors inte estates tun hy o few 
lahorers. though at the exst of great hardehip 
to peasants whe food themselves deprived by 
legal means of their strips. When the kings 
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heoat te establish their authority over the few- 
Jal nobility, they found themselves in constant 
weed of mercenary soldiers, These agsin came 
from the canke of the peasantry. and no lord 
could pursue and bring back a peasant whe hod 
joined: the king's anny, Other peasants were 
freed by the simple process of emigration to 
new lands im Northeastern Europe, These landa. 
settled from the thirteenth century onward. were 
ln Hime need of Lalor, which foul le reernitedd 
only from the more thickly aettled lerriteriee of 
Weetern Enrape, 

The manofiol system itself anrvived for 
many centuries, but it wae greatly transformed. 
The servile siatus of the peasanis and the legal 
power of the lords disappeared first, and jn 
moat Western countries did not-survive the thir- 
leenth century. Tenant farmer and small pro- 
priefore took the pliwe of serfs, the former still 
hound by the ancien! custome and the ancient 
taxes. and still forced an occasion te do corvée 
and to paw the hanalités, But when the taxes 
were roteed, the peasants coon learned that they 
had the power to revolt; And though the revolts 
were weunily mercilessly suppressed, reforme did 
‘come in time, for the lords aa well as the pieas- 
ants were the lopere liv them, 

More than anything else, A wae probalily 
the inefficieney of the early manorial evetem 
thal condenined it With the growth af towns 
and the eonmmercial revolution, a more officient 
we hod to he made of the land; and this could 
le provided neither by the warrior clase of 
feudal nobility nor hy the manorial svatem 
which nourished Tt. 


+ The urban sector-—Rise 
oof the tow tis 


In the early Middle Ages there was very 
lithe industry; and because there was little in- 
distry, there was lithe trade. I) was some 
centurics before the off trade and industry of 
the Roman Empire fell into complete decay, But 
by the time of Charlemagne almost all the 
Mannfectined goods in Weert Europe were 
Produced either in small village: ot on the 
miners. In short, the economy of the early 
Middle Ages was overwhelmingly rural. The 


sttiall agricultural surplue from the manors pro- 
Videu ilmost the cily articles: that entered into 
commer, anil the great bulk of what there 
wae available wae merely exchanged on a harter 
liaeie fer the prodvce of other manors. 

In the Fast, on the other hand, the Przan- 
tine Empire. was still a center of industry. But 
few of its manufactures couid be taken by the 
West. which had so littl to offer in exchange 
for them: the bulk of the oieager supply of 
precious metals found its way to Constantingple 
and the East. and the gol, at least, could nat 
be replaced from domestic sources, In the time 
af Charlemagne the only coins in general cir- 
culation were made of copper; the larger de- 
nominations of monry were weed simply as units 
for measurement. The one exception to the uni- 
form lack of important cities In the West was 
Venice, a city built almost upon the sea jteell, 
founded in the siath century a* a refuge for 
fugitives from the invasions. Untike the Medi- 
Inrraneds seaports, Venice was immune from 
Muelim tavagrs: and it kept op a@ trade with 
Constantinople based on tts own products as well 
as on those few items which were manufactured 
mothe West: But Venice, though geographically 
in Ttaly. was a city whose civilization was far 
closer to that of Byzantine thon of Western 
Pairope, Indeed, for centuries it wae nominally 
a partof the Byzantine Empire, although in fact 
sell-envernine. 

By the eleventh centiry the Italian seaports 
of Genoa, Pisa, and Amalh had beeun a revival 
which culminated in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. The Crusades, to he described 
in the next chapter, were of great assistance to 
all the medieval maritime cities, Not only. did 
they make profile from transporting those Cru 
euler to the East whe could afford the east, bat 
they were able to bring back to the West the 
(Oriental luxories they found in the hitherto 
more prosperous and economically developed 
East. They also kept the Crosadere who stayed 
in the East supplied with those Western prod- 
ucts Which cantinued to interest them. In part 
ao consequence of the Firet Crusade, and in 
part #6 4 consequence of the conquest of Sicily 
hy the Normans inthe eleventh century (a con- 
quest aided by the Genorse), Genoa ond Pisa 
increased their trade with the Muslim countries 
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of North Africa and gradually ousted the Mus 
lime from the carrying trade of the western 
Mediterranean, Venice, however, was the grealt- 
eal gainer from the Crusades, and the notorious 
Foonth Crusade, which was diverted to Con- 
aantinogle And will be described in the mext 
chapter, was under Venetian direction, 

In the reet of Furoge there were still few 
towns of anw size by the time af the First Cru 
ane (10905). Milan, Florenes, Locea and other 
inland Malian towns hed continued their sepa- 
tile existence [rom Homan times, but had 
shronk in the carly Middle Ages to a Fraction 
of their former sive, The manors were lareely 
self-culfirient. and from most of them there was 
only a-small-surplue available for trade. far too 
little to eupport the needs of a whole group al 
spectalived workers whe would have formed the 
population of a town, Only o few nobles anil 
higher clergy, with the produce of many manare 
to draw pon, could guarantee « regular supply 
of food and at the same time provide a market 
for the epevialized wares af a town. In those 
days of poor transportation, it was essential that 
a surplus move regularly into a town, of that the 


towngmen themselves spend a large port of their 
time in agriculture, [In the earliest medicral 
town: we find, at a role, both of these condi- 
tions fulfilled, A: noble or a bishop with hie 
miounige would five in a town and provide It 
with its market from the produce of his. lands 
The workers themselves, who lived there under 
his protection, looked after some of their own 
food supply while af the same time producing 
WaT LON epecialized wares for exchanpe. A ven 
few continnowly tmbhahited cities, centered 
strategin places.an trade toutes, might be able 
to make their living from trade and inidues- 
iry done, exchanging their products for agricul: 
tural goods drawn from fairly wide areas. Put, 
on the whole. the vast majority of towns were 
of the first kind—ithe seats of lords or hishope 
who provided the food and prolection needed ley 
the lownsreti, 

During the period of the Viking invasions 
inthe ninth amd tenth centuries the towns st: 
fered severely, Tt was the custom of the ma 
to oscen) the rivers In their hosts, 
sacking and pillaging. At the end of the season 
they would treturi to their own cauntries, Al- 
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moat every city in Western Europe wae sacked 
alone tine or another hy the Vikings, and 
defense against their taide was exreedingly diff 
cult. Usually the Vikings did not wait to fight: 
if acy army approached i was rasy to escape 
hy water. and it wae impossible for an army 
to pursue thee Only slowly did the feudal mo- 
bility ani the towosmen learn to defend them. 
telyes goainet euch ageresston; and by the time 
they hod leary the Vikings themselves were 
ready to settle dowe. The taming of the in 
vaders, and the lessened interest of the feudal 
lords in Pratricidal warfare provided the oppor- 
tunity for the towns to resume their growth. 


THE FSCare FROW FEUDAL. SERVITUDE 


The majority of European towns, os has 
leer noted, owed their very foundation to fen 
dal lords or to the higher clergy, Ae the towne 
hegan te crew. merehante—men engaged excl 
eively in trade, who had been free for genera- 
tione and had qever been personally dependent 
upon feudal overlords—began to settle there 
permanently, 7) was natural thal these men 
should resent the disabilities placed icqpon them 
become the town itself! was stibordinate ta the 
lords, They beean te think themselves capable 
of making their own defense without calling 
Won their lord: and yet withity the city the lord 
had rertain traditional tights of collecting tolls 
and mente which seriously interfered with the 
merchant freedom and ability to make profits 
Lords. in other words. ceased to be worth their 
keep, from the townsmen’s point of view, and 
af the some tine. ae their demands for money 
ood lixuries increased, eeperially after the Cru. 
sades, they tended to try tu milk the burghers 
or fownsnan for more, 

Se we find from as early as the end of the 
Meventh century onveard efforts mide ly towns 
throuhent Eaeringne i) cacape from the galling 
restrictiom of an earlier age. It was not difficult 
for the torghers to recognixe their strong posi- 
tion against the aristocracy, The lorde possnssed 
military power, and they had the old feuctal law 
on their side, On the other hand. if they ned 
thie military power, they would deitray the 
eoutoe af their income, They pended repular 
income, not one single great looting followed hy 


nothing. If they destroyed a town, they would 
have to reboild it.aflerward or foregu their in- 
come. Tf traders refused to trade hecatse conili- 
tions were made too onerous, then likewise no 
tolls could be collected, Mest independent fords 
in, these circumstances found it better to com- 
promise with their towris. drawing up a charter 
stating exactly what the towns had to do for 
them, what rents aud tolls had to be paid, what 
ectitage oF commutation of military aeryine had 
to he paid, ifany, what hospitality and stmilur 
femdal eetvicess were awed, They thus saved 
themselves from possihle total lose through suc: 
ceseful tevelt. 

Very great lords. and kings, not being 
dependent! in the same way upon their income 
from anv particular town, could hold out agains! 
the demandé of the towns and could even afford 
fo inflict punishment upen them, On the other 
hand, these great lands could provide the towns 
with tore efficient protection and were thie 
worth more of what they cost the burghers than 
was the smaller lord, So we find that in coun: 
tries where there was an efficient central govern- 
ment under a king, the towns maintained only 
8 limited indipendence and usually did not hove 
their righte confirmed Ly charters, This ‘wae the 
case in England, and in Franee after the thir- 
teenth century—where indeed, many towns lost 
their charters after the king had established his 
supremacy over the whale country, On the athe 
hand, the Italian. and German burghers, living 
in countries where the official paler exercieed 
eniv sporadic and never very efficient control. 
were able to secure and maintain their inde 
pendence far more effectively, The northerti 
Tialinn jowns onited In the Lombard League 
were dilde io defeat and force concessions {rom 
evo such a powerful coler as Fredetic Hate 
harosa, and in a liter age sere able ta hold 
their awn against the even more powerlul 
Frederic. 0. 

Some cities, however, had to fight long and 
hard for their freedom. Many of the higher 
clergy andl the nobility refed to accept the 
inevitalile peatefully, and resisted the rian 
power of the hewrgenisie with all the fares at 
their dispowal, Bishops, especially bishops whe 
had purchased their office and expected to make 
the town pay their debts, were often the last to 
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accept the new onder. Many towns had to fight 
hard acainst the hiehop and his hired merce- 
narics, and cases of a victorious bishop's looting 
lis own town are not unknown, 


THE COVERAMENT OF A COAIMUNE 


Sell-anverning towns. with or without a 
charter, are ueually called communes. The e& 
sential element of a commune wae its right lay 
he treated a3 a whole, a corporation, as distinct 
from ite constituent members. The lown as a 
whole iidertook obligations toward the lores 
and peteived privileges in return, thus making 2 
dictinet hregk with feudal traditions, whos 
ohligations were alwave binding upon individual 
persons and not on prowps. To folfill these obli- 
gations. the fown had to be self-governing: 
assessing taxes and dutics upon its citizens and 
paving them ina lump sium te the lord, Though 
te independence might be limited by the terms 
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of ite charter, and it might not have full control 
of ite foreign relations. within the city itself the 
government! was-subetantially autonomous, And 
when the charter could not be easily enforced. 
#2 in the etties of northern Ttaly, thev hecame 
for all practical purposes city-states not unlike 
those of the ancient world, 

The government.of the towns varied in dif- 
ferent parte of Europe; almost the only generali- 
zation that can be safely made is that the richer 
merchants asunily had effective control, unless 
the town was still ruled by its hereditary feudal 
oTisiocracy, As ean os the twelfth century 
efforte were made diy the lower classes to take 
away the manopoly of power from the ocher 
merchants, who were able to use it tyrannically 
in the interests of their class, At one time the 
commune of Milan was-ruled briefy by a kind 
of trade union of workers. But none of these 
efforts was permanently succesaful, and Lie 
oligarchy was eventually replaced, not bv a 
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more democratically hased government, but hy 
the oneman rule of the despot, merchant, feu- 
dal prince. or some adventurer. 


THE MERCHANT GUILDS 


In # static society, in which tt wae generally 
believed that only a limited quantity of trade 


and industry wae possible, all efforts were di-. 


rected toward ensuring that foreigners should 
have as lithe share of it as could be managed, 
and that the workers in the city should all be 
assured of a reasonable living and secure em- 
ployment, Competition was frowned wyprom, espe 
cially unfair competition hy euch meatrs as price 
entting. Rather, cooperation was the ideal, en- 
forced be strict regulation on the part of the 
authorities, 

The earliest form of organization within the 
towns was the merchant guild, or guild mer- 
chant, This was originally a union of merchants 
and traders. including also the upper class of 
artisans: and ie purpose was to prevent foreign 
eampelition and to divide up the home trade 
equitulidy among the members, [n some cases 
the merchant guild came into existence even 
hefore a town-had a chatter, and indeed if was 
often the guild which succeeded in extracting 
the charter from the overlord of the town, In 
many towns the guild afterward became the 
avtual amunicipal government, The merchant 
guild, like the later craft guild. was a closed 
shop: traders who did not belong to the guild 
found themerlyves exchided from trade wilhin 
the city, 

The monopolies held in trade matters varied 
from town to tawi. Reciprocal privileges could 
he granted to foreign traders when they seemed 
to be in the interest of the guild, but severe 
penalties were alwaye enforeed ayainsl price 
eutters. Tt was: possifide to enforce: penalties be: 
cause exclusion from a guild meont that the 
offending trader lost his business. Cases are aleo 
known of the assaulting and heating of offenders. 


THE CRAFT GUILDS 


Purpose and function The craft enild was 
in organization formed ta protect the warking 


conditions in a particular industry and alse to 
protect the public, Not all indtstries were 
formed into euilils, and the guild organization 
was not uniform throughoot Europe, being 
strongest in the German and northern towns and 
weakest in Ttuly; The regulations of the craft 
guild were very rigid and very strictly enforced, 
hut always logically worked oul lo attain certain 
aljectives. 

The prodimt had to be sold at a just price, 
which included the cost of labor and raw mate- 
rials, It is clear that if any artisan-skimped on 
hie material, used inferior workmanship, or ent 
wages, thet the resulting product would fie 
priced too high in relation to its actual value if 
the price were the same as for gods of standard 
quality: and of course price cutting was strictly. 
forbidden: Regulations governing the standard 
of quality were eet up by the guild masters in 
each guild, since only these experts could deter: 
mine what was the correct quality in their 
particular eraft, 

Hours of labor were prescribed and en 
forced. Nightwork was. as a rule, entirely for- 
hidden, both because it tended te spoil the 
quality of the work and because the worker who 
labored for additional hours would in thie way 
he able to get ahead of his neighbors. If one 
group of workers did overtime, it was clear to 
the medievals that others would have to do the 
same, in the same way that one price cutter 
would force all others to cut their prices too. 
Improved methods of manularctire were not 
regarded kindly if introduced by individual 
craftsmen; it wae therefore usual te insist that 
any such improvements should be agreed to hy 
the guild, whieh would have the opportunity 
of spreading the information among all its 
mormber rs. 

Advertising of all kinds was fortudden. No 
silesman could draw attention to his wares in 
any manner whatever; even a diplomatic sneeze 
when a cuatemer posse] was considered jim: 
proper anil, in ome place, was forbidden, Crafte- 
men lial to ele their work in shops which were 
vidihle from the street so that their practices 
were ot all times open to inmepection, Shops were 
limited int sire-so that m master could become 
@ tegular employer of labor, and thus: drive 
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down his costs and perhaps cut prices; and if 
was forbidden also to attempt to entice away 
workers from a rival shop. 

Tr brief. the central ideas of the craft 
sullds were that there wis enough work for all 
if evervone worked for reasemable hours and 
protuned goods of first-rate quality; that every 
article had o fair price which enstomers should 
be able to pay; that the costomer who poid this 
fixed price should he protected from his prolr 
dle ignorance af the quality of his purchase: 
anil that there wasone méed to cut this price, 
since everyone Would suffer, and in a limited 
market no inereased lueiness for all would 
resiilt. 


Internal organization of the crajt guild 
The young artisan firet entered the guild hy be- 
coming apprentice to a master. on payment of 
a fee, The apprenticeship might last for as lone 
as twelve years, depending on the nature of the 
particular craft: the usual period for moe! crafts 


was sever vears. The bey, however. became an: 


apprentice when his family signed an indenture. 
It was the master's task to supervise the boy's 
morals and behavior as well as his work, The 
apprentice bearded al the master's home. and 
had to lew his orders in everything. When the 
apprentioeship was over ond the bov was thor- 
oughly trained in his craft, he become a jour 
nevinain (dayworker) and was free to leave his 
master and take work al regular wages wherever 
he could find it. Ne could etay on with his 
master, and perhaps it was the weal custom in 
early times for him to do so, But mn certain 
trades, especially the building trade. it was af 
great advantage for the journeyman to work in 
foreign. cities, improving his knowlengr of his 
trade by examining or taking part in the builil- 
ing of churches, cathedrals, and public offices, 
fn the early Middle Ages there was no 
diftculty in the way of a journeyman who 
wanted to set himeelf op as a master, While 
business wae gradually increasing, there was 
rnough werk for all: and the guild had no 
objections, provided the journeyman had sufh- 
cient savings to enalile him to purchase the shop 
and the raw material and had o wife who 
could take care of his apprentices, He had te 


pass an examination before the guild: master 
lor warden), demonstrating his efhoiency and 
his good character and financial standing. 
Foreign journeymen were gometimes admitted 
as masters in early times, though in later times. 
when the market hod beoome saturated, ‘this 
practice waa abandoned. 

All artisans were theoretically members of 
the guild, though apprentices could not take 
part in elections or in the management of the 
mild until they became journeymen: In later 
times journeymen were also excluded, leaving 
the guilil a monopoly of the masters. As trade 
increase ond serfdom declined i) became in- 
creasingly diffeult to maintain the monopoly; 
but for a long time the masters attempted to 
maintain it by every means at their disposal. 
Before the middle of the fourteenth century ap- 
prentices and journeymen probably did not 
fee] the guild as o restriction upon their free- 
dom. There really was enough work for all ata 
fair price, ond an apprentice could look forward 
to w-aecure Future and ultimately a mastership 
m his chosen craft, Rut from this time the situe- 
tion changed seriously for the worse, as will be 
discussed in Chapter 15, 


MARKETS AND FAIRS 


Se far in this section we have considered 
primarily the larger towns and the manner in 
which industry came to he organized in them, 
But it should always be remembered that until 
the later Middle Agee the towne wrre scatce. 
Much more common were very small towns, of 
larze villages, which acted almost exclusively 
as centers for the exchange of the eurplus pro- 
duce of the manors. But even people in the 
lorerr towns had to eat; and though some fnod 
was always produced within the borders of the 
towns, for the most part ihe fownemen houglit 
their supplies in the markets, which existed in 
evety town of any size, 

The lord of the manor, as we have seen, 
had his-own land worked by the peasants, But 
hie also required payment ino money from his. 
peasant: for many of their manorial dues, and 
the peasants on mest manors lad only one place 
to go for meoney—the town. Likewise, if the 
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lord liad many manors and wanted to convert 
his surplus produce into cash for luxuries. he 
too had to patronize the town The townamen 
ales displayed their wares for the countryfolk, 
and supplied them with the few things they 
could afford, 

In the carly Middle Ages the towns and 
there markets were usually ander the protection 
af some lord, or even the kings The lord gave 
his permission for a regular market to be held, 
vavally once a week, in exchange for market 
dues to be paid to him, If the market was the 
center of a Howrhing area with many manors, 
there was probably enough surplus food, as well 
ac agricultural raw materials such o flax, for the 
merchant to bury in quantity for expert. The 
markets therefore in some extent served ae 
feeders for the export trade as well as centers 
for the exchange of agricultural and urhan 

A markel on a muh latper ecale was the 
international fair, held in some area with easy 
aceess by host or road. Preparations for these 
faire might take weeks, while the goods were 
iwing assembled from all parts of the country, 
or indeed from many parts of Europe. Trans- 
actions were carned out on a considerable scale 
and weeded many special arrangenyents. Certain 
lords took o keen interes! in these faire, smnee 
they could be made inte an exeellent source of 
income if handled honestly ond with benefit 
to all concerned, The greatest European fairs 
during the twelfth and thirteenth conturic were 
those held in the plain of Champagne. under 
the patronage of the counts of Champagne, who 
were responsible for their management. Sofe 
passage to the fair through the counts terri- 
tories wae guaranteed, and extended as far as 
passiile hevond them, ‘The Church also lent 
what protection it could. The fairs were under 
the management of a warien, with a consider: 
able staff under him made up of weighers, 
measures, porters, anid such; ont they were 
well policed. A special seal of the fair was 
weed te authenticate oll purchases made hy enn 
trart; and, of course, moner-changere had te 
he present to facilitate trade between the partic: 
ipants from countries with different monies. 
Monevlenders were alsa to be found for those 


who needed quick cash. Storage forilities were 
provided, as well as entertainment of all kinds 
—minstrels; jongleurs, cancers, clowns, and all 
other winusements whieh appealed to medieval 
people, Peasants were usually permithed to make 
ot least one trip to the fairs hy their manorial 
lords. Even though they might lack money 
to make pmchases, they could always enjoy 
themselves at small expense. 


ATTITUDE OF THE CHVRCH To 
THAN ACTIVITY 


A-lew words should be said in conclusion 
regarding the attitude of the Church toward 
Iiieiness activity. In general, it may be said that 
the Church was in full sympathy with the 
monopolistic tendencies of the guilds. It was the 
belief of the Church, as of most people in the 
Middle Ages, that every man was born to a 
certain position in sociwty. m which he was 
expectel to remain. His economic needs were 
determined by his statue A noble was naturally 
enlitied to consume more than @ peasant, and 
it was permissible for him to indulge in display 
and te consume loxuries which would have been 
ont of place in the life of an artisan or a peasant. 
If the latter had aspirations beyond their sta- 
tion, then it was likely that these were dictated 
by envy or pride, deadly sins condemned by the 
Church and society. TC the common man had a 
Hesire for hisury of display, he must be aetu- 
ated by some form of sensuality, another sin, If 
he simply wished to accumulate wealth, then be 
was motivated by avarice; or if he wished to 
consume tow many of the good things of life, 
then he wae a glutton: Finally, if he wished to 
save enough money for a comfortahie old anf, 
then he was slothful and lazy; he wished to 
avoid work. and this desire, too, was a deadly 
gin. In view of such restrictions, it is clear that 
public ond eccleviaatien! opinion would condemn 
any eolerprise undertaken hy the poor and 
lowborn man for the sake of profit, Life an 
earth, accotding to the teachings of the Church, 
should not he too pleasurable: the proper task of 
mony was to peopare for the hereafter and endure 
whatever came to liim in this life without expect- 
ing too much of it. 
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The Church likewise objected to the making 

af profits by merchants, unless the profits were 
a payment for work honestly performed Like 
Katl Marx, the Church freld a labor theory of 
value. The cost of an article. plins w rrasimahde 
wage, was all that the merchant was mntithed to. 
Thus it was possible to calculate a fair and just 
price for every piece of merchandise. Any price 
fixed above thia was profiteering. IL was partien- 


larly reprehensible to engross, or tty to corner 


the market, simme the increased price represented 
no honest lahors the practire was morally evil 
in that it meant taking advantage of the meces- 
sities of poor men amd charging them highly 
because the goods which they needed had heen 
made artificially scarce. Forestalling was a 
‘similay crime: this wae the practice of buying 
up weeds Tram the pensant before they reached 
the market, and forthe sume purpose of pushing 
up prices. Even coming between the producer 
and the conmumer unnecessarily and buying and 
eclling at a profit was considered wrong. tuntess 
there was an obvious need for a middleman’s 
service. The practice waz called regrating. 
Lending motev al interest had always been 
considered wicked liv (Christians because money 
wad supposed to he sterile, having no value in 
itself: and. further, to take money for helping 
thers when such a service should he provided 
free was contrary to Seripture. 1 was taking 
advantage of the poor; and indeed, since loans 
for Cons MPH OT porposes—the type of berraw- 
ing a poor man usually dore—were poorly 
sceured, the fiterest rates for consumer credit 
were high then, as now, Tn the early Middle 
Ages, «inde it wae impossible to div without seme 
form of eonsumer credit, thie Trusiness was Ln 
the hands of Jews, whe were, of course, not 
hound by eechesiastical regulations, and whe 
wre prevented. by varions, restrictions from 
making a living in other fields. AN lending of 
money, was called neury, whether for high or 
low rates of interest. and was considered sin- 
ful. Sevular and vlerical authorities constantly 
‘ondemned and attempted to regulate in But 
ip on age of growing capitalism, it was foun 
impossible to maintain all the artificial reatric- 
lions which were suited to a static society, For 
eevernl centuries, however, the guilils followed 


faithtully the rules laid down by the Church, 
with which, indeed, they were pot onympe 
thetic, since they too believed in a static society. 

Tn the next chapter we shall consider the 
mitture of the medieval Church. and how it came 
1 have such influence that it was able ty compel 
respect for ite views not only from the towns 
hot free the secular rulers. In Chapter 11 we 
shall deal with the national states, and thus 
resume our account of the political institutions 
of later medieval times. The economic changes 
in the Inter Middle Ages. unspectacular if con- 
sidered in isolation, in their totality achieved 
nathing lee than a new orientation for the 
economic étriving of the Worst. These changes 
will he comidered in Chapter 15, which begins 
the history of moder times. 
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Thirteenth Century 





* The Church in the tenth century 


ECCLESIASTICAL ORGANTCATION IX EUROPE— 
LAY iNVESTITURE 


lt will be clear from the last chapter low 
completely the Church had become integrated 
into the feudal system, Throughout! Europe the 
emperor, kings. and chief nobles appointed 
the bishops and the archbishops; the clerical 
ietanis i the episcopal sees (cathedral 
rhaplers|, who were responsible for the ad 
ministration of the diocese, were appointed by 
the hishopar while the parish priests chosen 
lw Jocal lords, ustally from their own [ree 
peasantry, were oritained priests hiy thie Lisheyjss 
whenever the latter found time for il, without 
inquiring too closely into the qualifications of 
the priests. There was no way inh whic the 
papacy could interfere in the: process, though 
it theory all the hich clerey were af least 
subject tu coulirmation by thi Holy See. If 
the rulers desired to sell the offices of the 
Church of give them to their friends and rela- 
tives, no papal wrath eoule) «top thems if 
the bishops acee pled fees iHegally for the poer- 
formance of their ordinary duties, if they in- 
Hicted friven as Prenienics and put the perenneels 
into their own pockets, perhaps to pay the 
sum exacted from them by the kings in ex 
change for their appointment, no one could 


insist on their obedience to the laws of the 
Church, which forbade auch practices. IE the 
parish priest had no qualifications for his office, 
knew no Latin, permitted. gaming ond dicing 
m his church, was unable to celebrate mass 
with due order and dignity, and betrayed the 
seorets of the confessional for private: gain— 
if hie manorial lord did not discipline him, no 
one else would, Al these practices were com- 
inom, and there wae not oruch that anyone in 
high authority in the Church could do about it. 


THE Papacy IN THE FEDDAL SYSTEM 


The papacy itself was in no postion 1p 
institute reforms. When the pope was not 
choaen by the local ftalian nobles and people, 
hie wae a luearrh by tlre oMmparroar. If hve offended 
the emperor, he could be deposed: if he 
offended the Joral nobles, they also could de- 
pow hint by force unless the emperor objected. 
The newenies of dhe Papal States in Italy were 
collected through thr papal bureaucracy; but 
this alse was composed of local nobles, who 
could direct them into more suitable pockets 
than the pope's, 

Tn sueh errcumetance few would have ven- 
tired to predict that in lithe more than @ 
cenlury @ pope would have hrotight an em- 
peror to beg his forgiveness in the snow, still 
less that in two and a half centuries Pope 
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Lnnocent tit would be successfully discipline 
every monarch in Exrope. Such an achievement 
therefore deserves.a careful analysis in itself 
as a political event of the fest muagnituile, 
Moreover, the swift callapse of papal power 
that followed Innocent’s triumphs may also 
reveal (he neowssary timitations im the exercise 


of polities) authority by a power whose claims 


were epiritil, and whose sanctions depended 
et moral rather than on military and political 
force. 


THE THEQHY OF SALVATION 


The means 4} salvation Ta aur modern 
age, “hen Christianity has heen split. into 
titers seris, when @ large momber of people 
ate religiaws skeptics, oud when powrr TRESS 
firmly m the hands of secular authorities, it is 
ther that the moral reform of the individual 
can only he enforced, if ut all, by secular 
witherity through legislution, A Chureh ean 
only hope to induce moral reform hy: persia 
rim, ond by the threat of cutting aff swe 
ecelesiastical comforts a4 it can supply, In the 
Mirille Ages, however, Catholic Christianity 
wis @. religion monopoly, and there is no evi- 
dimoe that aaryone in the whole of Christendom 
m the tenth century doutted its main teach: 
ings, 30 far we they were understood. The cen- 
tral teaching understood bw all wis that there 
wie @ God in Heaven, a Devil in Hell, and 
Nial after death human beings went to either 


Heaven or Hell according to a verdict given 


by God in his capacity as judge. The su pretie 
tim of man’s Hife on earth wes to win a faver- 
thle devision at this fav judgment. And it 
was iinivercally believed that the purpose of 
the Church wae to help man win the decision 
anc thes attain Heaven, 

Largely on the authority of Pope Gregory t 
4 further important. doctrine had been pro- 
pounded for the bellef of the faithful, though 
it was nol widely tinderstood: the doeryine that 
there was an intermediate place between earth 
id Weaver through which thase whe were 


destin! for Heaven weuld jas, This was 


raillel Purgatory, the place where sins were 
purged through punishment, leaving o jurified 


soul lo pase on to Heaven. Tt was only a tem. 
porary abode, but the period pacer! ie it varied 
according to the sies committed on earth, The 
Church coulil also help mitigate the punish- 
ment if Purgatory. 


The role eo} the Church in the attainment 
of salvation According w the theory of sal- 
vation put forward by Augustine in the filth 
centiry, modified by Gregory i, and generally 
accepted as the true teaching of the Church, 
man was saved only through) grace, twstowed 
we a heavenly gift by God, a gift made possible 
by the sacrifice of Christ, Grace, however, was 
given to man only through the medium of the 
carraments. of the Church, which had been 
founded by Christ for this purpose. 

There were seven sacraments: baptism, bv 
which the newhorn child was redeemed from 
original sit, with godparents accepting Chris- 
Hanity on his behalf; confirmation, when 4 
chill of about twelve accepted Christianity for 
himerl.; the Eveharist, the most sacred and 
important af the sacraments, offered daily, in 
which through the miracle of transubstantia- 
tion read and wine were made into the body 
and blood of Christ; matrimony: penance: and 
extreme unction. which prepares the Christian 
for death and wipes away what js left of his 
sins. The seventh sacrament (holy orders) was 
the ceremony by which « layman was made 
into 4 priest, setting hiny apart from ordinary 
men, and enabling him to celebrate the Fu- 
charist and grant ahsolution from sin. 

The sacrament of penance neods a few 
words of explanation because of ite role in the 
disciplining of the Christian hv the Church, 
and the consequent power conferred by it on 
the clergy. In theory the Church could nat 
fuaranter salvation: all that way sure was that: 
salvation could not be won without the aid of 
the Church—a distinetion not always clear to 
the dnachooled Christian. But the Church could 
save the Christian sinner from having to suffer 
Ihe consequences of his sin in Purgatory— 
provided always that God had chosen to grant 
him salvation and aw entry into Heaven. Christ 
and his saints according (o Church doctrine, 
had made full satisfurtion te God for the sins 
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of every man on earth, and thus w treasury of 
merits had been accormulated which wae at the 
(ispiosal of the Chureh for helping repentant 
sinners Uhrwueh Purgatory. 

If a sinner repented truly and confescdl 
hit sins to & priest, then it was the duty of 
the privet to absolve him, This was the sae- 
rament of ponance. But the. consequences of 
the sin still remained, ond in the absence of 
any intervention by the Church, full punish- 
ment for it would fe exacted in Purgatory. 
But the Church could renit the punishment 
hy ssigning same temporal punishment on 
earth, if the form of the repetition of a certain 
noni of prayers, the undertaking of special 
fasts. the performace of a useful social work. 


such a building a bridge, or even-a pilgrimage: 


to some sacred peliteree such us Rome or Jerusa- 
lem. Such an act would relieve the sinner of 
some period af punishment in Purgatory. The 
statemetit of this remission of punishment wae 
called on inchilgenor, A plenary indulgener, 
Which was the chief jaducement offered 10 
Crusaders, remitter! the whole time of jrunish- 
ment in Purgatory. If therefore, God has 
ehosen to save a sinner who had heen given o 
plenary indulgence. then he would) enter 
Heaven at once without having to spend any 
time in Purgatory. 

tis clear that this complex theory would 
nol he  inderatood by thie ordinary ignorant 
lavman, It Le not, therefore, to he wondered 
i! that only too often the sinner who poseeseeel 
an indulgence regarded it as a safe paesport to 
Heaven: and it ie alee not too aurprising that 
the fermplation to ahase the sacrament of pen: 


ance ama sell the indulgences for money wus. 


sometimes too much for a Chureh that had 
Many uses for money. bt was the flacrant abuse 
of the indulgenes in the sixteenth century that 
was the principal factor in the rebellion of 
Martin Luther oeainst the Church whieh began 
the Protestant Reformation. 

Since the receiving of the sacraments was 
necesanry for salvation, the most severe penalty 
Het could he moted out to a Christian was 
fo withhold them, a penalty known as excom 
mMuncation, Complete excommunication, which 
could be pronounced by the higher clergy or 


by the pope, meant that the offender was 
severed from all services performed by the 
Chureh. No Christian might have any dealings 
witht bin on pein if exeomennication himwelf : 
he could nol afiend services of the Church or 
receive anv sacraments; and he could not be 
buried in holy geound If the State seeped 
the excommunication i weld sometimes with 
draw the benefits of secular Law from him also, 
making him an outlaw, He could then be killed 
with impunity, and by the Chureh action. he 
was necessarily condemned to Hell. If excom- 
oiinination was to he lifted by the Church, the 
offender would be expected to make a complete 
submission, and undergo-severe penance, 

As a supplement to excommunication when 
directed at a monarch or an independent Fra- 
dal Jord, the Church conld also declare an 
interdict upon his. whole territory. This was 
a kind of excommunication en masse of a 
Whole population. and its purpose was to bring 
the juressure of public opinion to hear on the 
offending ruler. Tn a Jand laid under an inter: 
diet the Church performed mene of it dutie 
at all—ithough exception might be: made by 
special dispensation for some of the essential 
sacraments. such as haptiem and extreme une 
jion. When i is remembered how many duties 
the Church performed in the Middle Ages that 
we ow fegard ac functions of the State, it 
can readily be seen how effective this weapon 
might le in the hands of a Chirch obedient 
to its leaders, 

Clearly neither af these disciplinary 
jowers, however, would have any effect at all 
if the local clergy did not cooperate, When, 
ae in the tenth centary, the clergy were nomi- 
nated by local lords, they could not be used: 
and probably no cleric could even be found 
whe would read a boll excommuniecating a 
high noble or a monarch. 

Ir ocldition to these weapons, the pope, 
whe glone could pronounce an interdict, 
Claimed the right 10 depose o king. No king, 
theoretically, could held office from the mo. 
ment of his excommunication; and the oath of 
allegiance made to him by his sohjecta became 
mitomatically void. Naturally this right was 
never admitted by the tulers, who themselves 
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claimed to hold iheir power from God and not 
from the Chorch. The pope's ability to make 
his decree effective depended entirely upon the 
conditions in the country concerned—as, for 
inmtanee, whether there was any rival for the 
throne, or whether any foreign king could be 
Induced with papal support to overthrow the 
ollemling and deposed monarch, 


THE CHNBCH 4S RECULATON OF CHRISTIAN 
Mota. TY¥—cCison LAW 


The Church had always claimed jurisdic 


tion throughout Christendom in all omattere 


which concerned faith and morals. In the early 
centuries of Christianity authoritative ereedsa— 
dtaloments of what Christiane must belleve— 


had been drawn up by couneile, But gradually: 


it wee recogiized that # single authority must 
be accepted in soch matters, and this, afler 
many ¢enturies of dowht a to where the. au- 
thority lay. was granted by consent in the 
Western world to the pope. From time to time 
popes also promulgated new dogmas which 
must fe believed by the faithful. Those who 
refiised to subscribe to these beliefs could be 
charged with heresy, ond handed over jo. the 
state for punishment, If they did not recant. 
they could he put to death by burning (with- 
out the shedding of blood, forbidden to ehureh- 
mien). Before the etahlishment of the Dnquisi- 
tion in the thirteenth century, heresy trials 
were in the bunds of the bishops: By such 
means the Church alfempted to guard the 
purity of the faith.. 

In the realm of morale. which covered a 
very wide field and which the Choreh in the 
days of its power sought to make ever wider, 
the wuthoritv was the canon law, the rules land 
own by the early councils, combined with 
decrees made hy various popes. These: were 
codified by Gratian in ihe twelfth century. 

Canon low stated thot all clerics, both 
regular and secular, and even those in minor 
orders—qssistants, of the higher clerey and 
even, later, students al universities—were suli- 
ject only to the jurisdiction of the Qhurel and 
were not to be tied for any offense whatever 
by the temporal powers Tt claimed that all 
crimes against religion, whoever committed 


them, were to be tried by the Church, These 
crimes intladed not only heresy, simony, and 
hlasphemy; bat also sorcery, adultery, and 
sexual crimes, usury, and even the illegal fight- 
ing of duels. If these were not punished ty. 
the etute of ite own accord—and in the early 
Middle Aves many of the chief offenders were 
rilers and nobles in high position who did pol 
even recognize these acts as crimre—then. the 
Church claimed the right ta try the offenders 
instead, 

Finally, canon law rezuloted all civil cases 
connected tn any wav with one of the sacra: 
Inents—as, for instance, marriage settlements 
and divorces, wills. and eivil contracts whieh 
concern) inheritance, The canon liw, observ 
ing Roman principles and taking into. account 
auch things a# motives (not recopnized as jm 
portant under feudal Inw), served to mitigate 
come of the evila of feudal law, besides adding 
te the power of the Church, 

Again, however, it must be emphasized 
ihat the Church was able to regulate: such 
matters only if the State permitted it te do so. 
In general, the Church was allowed to hawe 
its wav in matters that were not of preal mo- 
men! to the rulers, The higher courts were 
alwave crowded with legal hisiness at a time 
When feudal law was only ritdimentary, arid 
mitompetent to deal with muh that occupied 
the Church, The Church, however, was rarely 
allowed much say in the matter of feudal in: 
heritance; but when a quarrel was precipi: 
tated with Henry 11. a strong king of England. 
over his efforts to establish « imiform law for 
Clerics ond lavmen olike, it was the Church. 
not the king, whe won the victory. 


HEQUINEMENTS FO THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF PAPAL ACTHORITY IN EUROPE 


From the above it can be seen what rela 
tion the clatmes of the Cliureh hed to the reality 
of its power in the tenth century, It remains 10 
he considered what essential changes had to be 
made ithe pretended power were to heeomr 
real, Firat, and underlying all the rest, the 
Church had w reestablish its moral supremacy 
in Europe, so that Christimns throughout the 
Whole area could see that jt was not juet an 
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oppressive secular institution. demanding tithes 
and feiidal diet and contrifiutions. but a body 
vith o true spiritual mission, able to help in 
the saving OF seule, 1 must renew the faith af 
the peaple both i OCheristianing: ieelF and in 
the mission af the Church. 

Second, ant a o oonmseqoenee of this, i 
must alfract fo iiself as a hody sulfment volun: 
tary financial support to enable it jocearry ont 
ite dite ond maintain some independence 
from the feudal birds Voluntary yp peort 
would he forthcoming only Hf the poople he 
liewed jn ite elicacy for salvation. And the 
Pupul States, the best frunediate evurre of in 
come, must be theroughly eabjected) to the 
pepe and firmly administered. 

Third, the papacy must free itself from the 
fomimation of the German emperor and the 
Roman nobles and people: This would enable 
oto curry owl o consistent poliey, dependent 
net on imperial or local desires, but upon what 
iH cansidered hest for the Church. The most 
obvious way war for a pope to name, or have 
@ large share in naming, his sueerssor. 

Fourth. the control ef appointments to the 
higher clergy must be taken ont of the hands 
of the feudal lords and kings and pot undet 
the control of the papacy. If the higher clergy 
were papal appointees, then the lower clergy 
world Tikuise heeome noeeponcive to yuapal 
policy thrmigh thes naminers. Thie pulicy 
meiitoof cour, the suppression of such prac 
tites ae the «ale of Church offices (sitmomy }, the 
hevtowal of them an relatives (nepotism), and 
imnreclihacy, since a Church office might become 
hereditary if a clergyman had sons to succeed 
him. 

Thiet tremendous program was sulistan- 
tilly carried out in the next few conturtes, [te 
Instron, as ap often in the Chirech reforms 
of the Middle Ages, was found inthe monastic 
evetern; “The monastic system had for a lone 
ime coos to play any important part in the 
jiiblic life of the Christian world, hut it was 
now to show weelf capable of a self-renewal 
thot was as unexpected to the papacy ae Il 
was weleome. Th the end, as 1 happened, ‘it 
was: the tonastic reform that tovk over the 
papacy, Instead of the papacy’s taking over 
wid exploiting the reform, 


+ The Cluniac reform and its 
consequences 


For » long time the monasteries had heen 
trying to reform themeelves, but they were 
so deeply influenced by the social eonditions 
of the tine that they had experienced little 
success, Then, in 910, a feadal lord, Duke 
William of Aquitaine, died, leaving a con- 
siderable piece of land sat Cluny, in eastern 
Franee ( Rirginndy |. to the abhot of a motnas- 
tery of the Benedictive Order in exchange for 
pravers to be sail for hie soul, The lanl was 
io be entively free from either royal or feudal 
juriediction, and subject only to the papacy. 
From this modest begiming the Clumiar qmove- 
ment spread with great rapidity. The abbot of 
Cluny insisted on maintenance of the strict 
Benedictine ule. although manual labor was 
nit stressed os omch os in the original Rule. 
Soon the abbot began to found daugliter 
houses, called priories, which attracted church: 
ines whe were ready to imake their fives a 
moral example te the Christian world, No land 
was acceptable to the Cloniac Order unless it 
was given free from feudal obligations. But 
the terms were met, einer the donors believed, 
os William lid. that the pravers of the Cluny 
mimks would Lie nite efieaciois for salvation 
ian those of the ordinary churchman, busied 
a4 hie wae with secular affairs. 

The Cluny movement from the beginning 
was inferested in ecclesiastical reform, and it 
had a free hond te do what it could, The sanc- 
tity of the monks was. as a rule, sufficient safe- 
guard agamst actual violence offered by the 
hobilitv: and violence was the only way avail- 
ible: for hindering their work, They were able, 
liv their preaching and wide influener, 10 effert 
an improvement in the whole religious life of 
Europes but. even more important, they trained 
a bedy of sincere clergymen to fill the bigh 
nfices in the Church when they became vacant. 
It was not af first of much significance that the 
papacy itself was sometimes in the hands of 
uiworthy appointees of the emperor, aince the 
movement, although theoretically subject to the 
papacy, was mot In practice under papal con- 
trol, The second stage of the Cluniae Reform 
involves the reform of the papacy itself. Since 
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thie is associated with the name of Pope 
Gregory vi (1073-1085), it is sometimes 
called the Gregorian Reform, though it wae a 
natural consequence of the Cloniae Reform 
and involved no change in policy. 

As mentioned earlier, the main line of the 
attack on secular control of the clerpy was di- 
recledl verbally against the abuses in appoint: 
menti—againal «imony, nepotivom, amd incell- 
hack, This eriticism: had for a long: time little 
effect. The seenlar clergy had been accustorned 
to living openly with their wives on coretty 
bines, and considered the monkish demand for 
celibacy inhuman, Most rulers also were not 
willing to give up their patronage ¢0 easily, 
thouch there Were some notable exaeplions 
who greatly advanced the cause of the reform. 

Hut, slowly and carefully, the ground was 
prepared: and at last ip was possible for the 
popes, several of them from Cluny, tw deeree 
that only the pope was entitled to: appoint the 
higher clergy. There must be no more appoint: 
ments jo Church positions hy the faity. Thus 
wee precipitated the quarrel between rulers 
and the papacy over lav ivestiture. 

Tt was o demand for more than the popes 
cook! hope to gain. The clergy required an 
Income, and income could a) this time he ob- 
tnined only from land. The Chueh had ne 
luitd to sive to ite clergy, Hence the feudal 


lord must give the land. and the Church was 
willing te allow him to invest with the symbols 
of sovercignty, But the reformers nevertheless 
went boldly ahead, demanding the abolition 
of lay investiture altogether. 


RELEASE OF PAPACY FROM SKCULAR: 

CONTHOL—ELECTION BY CARDINALS 

lt wae not possible for the papacy itself 
iy be drdteperdene wuatil it could Free itself from 
eontral by the emperor. The reformers there: 
fore waited patiently for a suitable oppor- 
tunity to throw off the shackles. This presented 
itself when a child (Henry wi) wae elected em- 
peror, The papacy then announced (1059) that 
the pope henceforth would he elected hy the 
cardinal-bishop: (later by the whole College 
of Cardinale), The cardinal-hishops at this time 
were the heads of certain Roman churches, and 
the ether cardinals held important positions in 
the papal court..In time the cardinals came te 
he chosen from all the clergy of Ohristerudom, 
and the tithe became an honorary one, carry: 
ing greal prestige and power because of the 
tardinal’s role in the election of o pope, but 
held in conjunction with any other office in the 
Church he might potsess, The importunce of 
the announoement at this time waa that car- 
dinals could be appointed only by the pape, 
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and they held olfiee for fe. Thos conthraity 
of policy could be munmtained, The papal ape 
pointees of ihe previews few reigns chose the 
next incumbent: the emperor had nothing to 
deo with the choiae. 


ROLE OF THE PAPAL LECATES—S1- Passio 
OF THE SECU LAN CLEMLY 


A third feature fundamental to the pro: 
from wast the growth of 9 new position in the 
Church, that of papal lrzate. The legate was 
& percoual representative of the pop and liad 
precedence Over any clerevman in the country 
ty which he was sent, The Ineyl elrtey and 
nobles might aot like these aimbuseadors, but 
they could negleet them only if they alsa in- 
lended ty defy the pope, Legates mould pra- 
claim the announcements of the pope in. the 
churches of their diocese: they could read ‘the 
bulls which the local clergy might have wished 
to suppress: and they could excommunicatiy or 
lay an interdict upon the country by the direct 
authority of the pope himself, By means of the 
legates the pope would make a direct appeal te 
public opinion over the heads of the clergy. 

The reform movement could not now fail 
for want of publicity given to the decrees of 
the pope in the countries. for which they were 


initercled, 


THK EMERGENCE OF A STRONG PAPACY 
UNGER CLUNIAC INSPIHATION— 
NiLoRmAND (GREGORY vIn) 


From the middle of the eleventh century 
ol! the popes were serious reformers. One of 
the powers behitnt the papal thrane for much 
ef the second hulf of the eleventh century wie 
a monk nated Hildebrand, who did nat, how: 
ever, himeclf take the chair az Gregory vir till 
1073. But as assistant to several popes: lie had 
a share in the determmation of papal policies. 

When Henry im died. hia san was city ib 
child. and during the tegeney of the child's 
inother the popes were oble to proven) the 
Germans fram playing any active part in papal 
ilfaics, When Henry iv grew ip. he fore 
himeelf in trowlile with his own tobles, whe 
eondantly pebelled agaited him. We wished for 


& ounitedt Germany under his leadership. and 
full control of hie own clergy and the nobility. 
He saw at once that he needed his clergy to 
help eontral the nolihes, in the manner of Otte 
the Grent. He alse needed money, most easily 
Obtained by simeny, for the purpose of kerpe 
ing alwaye ol hand « body of faithful servante 
whi would help him when necessary to crush 
the feudal nohility. expecially the Saxon lords, 
whe resented the fact that they no longer pro- 
vided the emperors, 

lt-was thus very difficult ta retain contro! 
of Ituly as well, nor could Henry usually find 
the time toecurk the reformers. Indeed, it was 
necessury for him even to fecognize the re 
forming popes. in spite of the fart that, in hie 
view, they had been illegally elected since 
1759, when election was handed over to ‘the 
rardimaly without his permission, Bur in Ger 
many he continued to ignore the fulminations 
of the reformers. He did nothing about clerical 
marriage: he continued to sel) Church offires 
for money for his campaigns; and of course he 
made all elerical appointments without refer: 
ence to the popes. He thought he could afford 
10 wail te deal with the papacy; when it suited 
him, he could always repudiate his recognition 
of the popes since 1059, and claim they had 
all been. illegally elected. including any pope 
who tried to discipline him. 

Gregory vil, who was now pope, was peady 
for the eneounter, He was certainly well aware 
om Henry's difftulties with his own mobles, ated 
we knew that the German clergy, though not 
in any stise loyal to the pope, were not likely 
to support Henry agaist the nobles if the 
latter were supported by the pope. At the right 
rooment, after formally forbidding lay investi- 
ture altogether and making a full statement, 
circulated by his legares, of what be held to be 
the brie position of the papacy in relation te 
secular rulers and is right to discipline them, 
he excommunicated Henry and deprived him 
a his kingdom. At the same time he released 
the German nobles from their vowa of al- 
legianee, which they had taken when Henry 
was oleeted king. Sinee the German clergy 
wavered and showed signs of deserting the 
monarch who had appointed them, and the 
nobles, led ly Rudolph of Swabia, tovk active 
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measures againet hii: Henry found himacti 
olited! anil without mane of resietance. The 
ridelilens biaceke haben brill eustoils anil co [bat itp 
the pope te come to Germany and preside over 
the election of a new king. 

Greeory was therefore an the point al 
triumphing and establishing omee anid for all 
hie night to discipline rulers, Unfortimately for 
him. Henry escaped and made his way to 
Landes. in worhern Italy, where (eregory was 
spending o Few dave on his way to Germany 
for the election (L077), Thie presented the 
pope with @ erie! ailemma. Since Henry ex- 
presml hie penitenes, ft Woe hie duty ae a 
torel to aleolyve hind, even theugh Wo might 
ean thee collapse of hie German policy anal 
result in a ciwi) war within Germany. Never- 
lhelres, absolve him he did; and Henry te 
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turned over the Alps. ft was assomed by every 
one that the pope had restored him to his 
hingdem: Some of the nobles and the bulk af 
Hie Germain elerer hastened to join him, giving 
him ene atreneth to defeat and kill Rue 
delpl. Adthouels 

’ 


Henry asa in LOMO the moment of decision 


Crgory excommunicate 
had pom, ated thie tiow the acho was ine 
effectual, As a final trony, Henry himeecl! 
crossed the Alps with an army in 1065 ond 
drove Grerory into exile, 

it Gregorv’s work did not die with him 
in LOS. Merny was hl! excommunicated. and, 
iy ihe eves of the papacy, still dethroned, 
Rebelions continued aeuinst him for the rest.ot 
his life. Finally, his sen wae elected king by 
the nobles with papal support, anil Hewry 
diced a year liter, witha a throne The new 
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king, later Exyperor Henry v, had to take 
forceful action in Italy on several occasions. 
But the cardinals continued to elect the popes 
without hindrance, establishing enough | pree- 
edent for the practice to make it impossilile 
far any emperor later to question its legality: 

Meanwhile, a series of popes continued to 
negotiate on the matter of lay investiture with 
Henry ¥. After a number of agreements had 
heen made. which were later repudiated, a last- 
Ing compromise was arranged, embodied in the 
Concordat of Worms of 1122. Under this settle. 
ment the eniperor invested the clergy with 
land und secular authority, symbolized hy the 
scepter: while the pape invested them with 
spiritual authority, symbolized by tine and 
stall. Thus eaeh had @ veto on the other's ap- 
pointinerte—a clear gain for the papacy, for it 
row gamed something it had never previously 
heli—while the emperor lost his right to make 
nominations without reference to the papace, 
As jong cas the popes termined reformers, 
siimony ard ineelibary could be held in cheek, 
aloe they could) refuse to ives! any priest 
whe did not fulfill their moral and religious 
requirements. A similar compromise wos ar- 
ranged «ith the kings of England and France, 
who hod, like the emperor, been socustomed 
ty making clerical appointments in’ theit 
realm. 


* The expansion of Eurnpe— 
The Crusades 


Meanwhile, in 1095, onty ten years after 
the death of Gregory vi, the papacy was 
provided with on opportunity to mive leader: 
ship to @ movement for the expansion of 
Christendom to the East. The Crusadee could 
he devertbed from any of several points of 
view. They have heen regarded we an early 
example of typical European imperialism—as 
efforts by Feudal! lords jo oltain. tow lanile 
and new sources OF income. at @ time when the 
fertility of their munore was decreasing, ma 
efforts by merchants to find new trade routes 
and new items of trade. The Crusades: ined: 
dentally, were wll of these things. But they 
were unique in being summoned by o religious 


Irader with ostensibly solely religious ends in 
view. [t is trne that thir later Crusades excaped 
altogether from papal control, and in the 
process brough) discredit tw the papacy as well 
a to the participants. Their ultimate effects 
upon Western Christianity and the Charch were 
relatively omimportant. Far more important 
was their incidental effect in opening up a part 


of the East to the West. etimulating Western 


commerce. and assisting the spread of towns, 

The reformed Cluniae papacy was atill in 
power and othe investiture atrugele pot yet 
settled) when Pope Urhan at called the Fire 
Crusaile in response, in part, to an appeal from 
a pilgrim named Meter the Hermit. Peter had 
reported that Christiane were finding it hard 
to deal with the Seljuk Turks, wha had cay 
tured Jerusalem from the Abbasid caliphs of 
Bagdad. The latter had joterfered Hike with 
Christian pilgrimages ta the Holy Sepiulcher— 
a faitly common penance indertaken by 
Christians. But the Turks who now controlled 
the Asiutic dominions of (he Abbasids were 
mote fanatically Muslim than the later Ab- 
hasids, amd did not look with favor on the 
Christian interest in Palestine. Urban had alsa 
received an appeal from Alexie Comnenus, the 
Byzantine emperor, many of whese Jaods had 
been overrun by the Turks, Although by 1095 
the Easter and Western Churches tad been 
separated for over forty years. the pope no 
oak cherished the idea of a possible reunion 
anid increased influence at Constantinople if 
the Crusade were successfpl. 

fn an impassioned speech, therefore, Urban 
urged all Christians to tnite in driving the 
infidels from the oly Lawl. and promised 
& plenary indulgente to all these wha went 
on the Crusade, The appeal met with a wide 
tesponse from most classes in society, The 
traders and merchants could envisare new 
markels and new producis,.as well as profit 
in transporting some of tie Crusaders by sea 
and keeping them supplied. The proper busi: 
ness of fendal lords was lighting, and land 
was hecoming short in Europe, Perhaps they 
could win mew fiefs for themselves. The 
Peasants tied little to lowe, and if they won 
nothing ele they might win freedom from serf. 
fom if they survived. Only the kings and 
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ereater lords hesitated, for they might lose 
mock by obsenting themselves from their 
realms. If they staved, they might hope to gain 
the fande of Crusaders who never returned. 
But beyond and above all these private con: 
siderations the yeliginus tea) was unmistitkable. 
Many in the fill flood of enthusiasm went 
agains! their material interests, With ecarerly 
the vaguest idea of where Jerusalem wits, still 
lees of what they would find there (never hat- 
ing seen a infidel), they received absolution 
from the Church, donned the sacred pmblems 
which showed they were Crusaders, and set 
out hy land, determined to recover the Holy 
Sepulcher, Afterward it became necessary for 
the popes to use coercion, amd Jeudership fell 
into the hands of kings who went beewume it 
was expected of then, Fut no one was coerced 
for the First Crusade; and it was the anly 
Crusade that wos successful. 

The First Crosude was not very well or 
gated, and the Byzantine emperor gave only 
limited help. But the Crusaders ceconquered 
most of Asin Minor, which they had to return 
to the emperor, and the following vear moved 
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info Palestine. Since the Seljuk Turks made 
enly a token restetanece, leaving the tnfortw- 
nate Egyptians and others who lived in Jero: 
salem to bear the brant of the Crusaders’ 
fury. Jerusalem was captured withour much 
dificuliv. A kingdom of Jerusalem was then 
eviablished as o fief of the papacy, with the 
leading Crusader, Godfrey of Bouillon, duke of 
Lorraine, 48 king (199). Other nobles won 
fiefs for themselves, and several religious- 
military otders wore founded to assist im the 
defense of the Holy Land: The Venetians, 
Genoese, and Pisans brought our regular reim- 
forcements from Europe each year, and began 
totike hack Oriental products for the European 
markels; Licking religious geal, the merchants 
encouraged [raternization and peaceful rela 
tions with the infidel In die course the Cro- 
saders thenmelves began to relax their severity, 
adopt Mirslioy customs and dress, and lord it 
over their realms fike Oriental princelings, 
lraving defense to the new military orders and 
1 mercenary armies locally recruited from the 
Oriental population, 

As it happened, the suceess of the First 
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Crusade had been due to the fact that the 
Turks were so heavily involved elsewhere that 
they could not undertake the effective defense 
of Palestine. Dot Muslim power was far from 
broken, As soon os the Muslim had secured 
their own position, they began to encroach 
upon the lands recently conquered by the 
Crusaders. Edessa, an outlying fef to the north. 
east of the kingdom of Jerusalem, fell to 
Muslim arms in (44. Thereupon. a second 
Crusade was called, in which the Holy Roman 
emperor and the Freneh king took. part. The 
Crusade was completely unsycesssful, and 
Edessa remained in Muslim hands. Toward 
the end of the twelfth century a great Muslim 
prince named Saladin united the two countries 
of Syria and Egypt under his role and marched 
on Jerusalem, which fell to his arms without 
much difieulty (1187), tmmediately, another 
Crusade was called, to which Frederic Bar: 
barossa, the French king Philip Augustus, and 
the English king Richard 1 ithe Lion-Hearted) 
responded. The old emperor was killed while 
eroseing a river in Asia Minor, The two kings, 
Who had gone separately, had different motives 
for joining the Crusade. Philip had no interest 
in the Crustde o¢ such. He was primarily in- 
terested in seeing that Richard became thor- 
oughly involved in it so that he could return 
to Franre and try to conquer Richard's londs 
in France. Richard, on the other hand, was 
iMerested in performing knightly deeds. He 
was successful in taking Acre from the Muslinns 
hut had no suecess in his efforts to recapture 
Jermealem. Finally, he returned home without 
accomplishing hiv objective, and was captured 
and held for ronsom by the new Holy Roman 
emperor, Honry Vt. 

By this time it was clear to many in 
Europe that the crusading spirit was almost 
dead. Kings had to be threatened with spiritual 
sanctions if they iid not obey papal commands, 
The nobles recognized that there was tittle 
opportunity left for new lands. Jerusalem was 
too dificult to conquer, and if they went on the 
Crusede there was o ero chance that sone 
rival lord would filch their European fiefs from 
them. Only the traders were still interested. 
But the eyes even of some of these, notalily 
the Venetians, were evidently already straying 


in the direction of Constantinople, an important 
competitor and perchance @ source of loot. 
These facts of life did not, however, deter 
Pope Tnnocent 1 from calling another Crusade, 
and popes were to continue calling them until 
all hope had been lost of capturing the Holy 
City. The Fourth Crusade, however; was a dis- 
grace in all respects. The Crusaders who ac- 
cepted the call assembiled at Venice, hoping for 
transport, and heavily In debt fur their initial 
expenses, The Venetians agreed to transport 
them to what they believed would be the Holy 
Land. In fact, the Venetians had no intention 
af going there, They did not, however, reveal 
their intentions until the Crusaders were safely 
embarked. In the end, for reasons that do not 
need to be detailed here. the Crusaders went 
to Constantinople and, through intervening in 
a disputed suecession at the request of the 
ousted monarch, were able to enter the city 
without fighting. A few days later, dissatisfied 
with their spoils, they fell upon the defenseless 
city and sacked it. The Byzantine emperor fled, 
and the Crusaders established the Latin King- 
dom of Constantinople, which lasted from 
1204 to 1261. Innocent i was unable to pre- 
vent the Venetians and the Crusaders from 
completing their nefarious enterprise jn spite 
of threats of excommunication. Ultimately he 
accepted the new kingdom as a blessing, since 
it reunited the Eastern and Western Churches 
for the first time in a century and a half. 
Nothing daunted, Innocent again proclaimed 
a Crusade at the Lateran Council of 1215. 
The king of Hungary agreed to go by way of 
Eeypt, but ¢o bungled the enterprise that after 
capturing the key city of Damietta, his armies 
were defeated and Damirtta was Jost. Later in 
the century the Holy Roman emperor Frederic 
i—threatened with excommunication if he did 
not go ona Critade, as he had promised In: 
nocent in his youth—returned :after starting 
his vovage, whereupon he was in fart excom. 
municated hy Pope Gregory ix. Frederic 
proceeded to Jertiaalem shortly afterward and 
recovered il bw negotiation—« feat which was 
regarded unfavorably by the pope, who pre: 
ferted more spectacular ways of treating in- 
fidels, The Holy City remained in Christian 
hands for only fifteen years: Thereafter it was 
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never again recovered, despite the efforts of 
other Crosaders, including the saintly French 
monarch Louts m. The last Chetstian jereaess ion 
in Palestine, the city of Aere fell in 1201. 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE CAUSADES 
FOR THE FAFACY 


The economic results of the Crusades will 
be dealt with elsewhere, Here we are concerned 
with their effect on the power of the Church 
and the papacy. 

There is no doubt that the success of the 
First Crusade redounded to the prestige of the 
papacy, which had called it, ae the failure of 
the others to some extent discredited it, The 
overlordship exercised by the popes over the 
Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem was never more 
than nominal. The papacy was unable to pre- 
vent the Crusaders from tolerating and frater: 
nizing with Muslims, oner the early fanaticiam 
was over. Very little atiempt was-muade to con- 
vert the Muslims themselves to Christianity. 
Many Crusiders married Muslims and took 
over some of their customs, They were far more 
influenced hy the superior Muslim civilization, 
even in its decay, than they themselves. influ. 
enced the Muslims. It has also been suggested 
that contact with the Greek Orthodox Church 
and with the various heretical groups that had 
been living peaceably in Palestine for cen 
tiries under Muslim role made them realize 
that Western Catholiciem was not as univer: 
sully accepted as they had been led to believe. 
hit actual evidence is necessarily missing for 
this assumption, There can be no doubt that 
the inability of Innocent to control the Cru: 
saiders who sacked Constantinople was a blow 
(to his prestige for which even the temporary 
forced union between Greek and Roman 
Churches: was hut slight compensation, This 
failire did not, however, prevent his suhse- 
quent suceess in dictating to the kings of Fu- 
Forse, 

The times had changed. The true crusading 
spirit had disappeared from all but a few 
remnining knighteerrant, such az St. Louie 1x 
of France. The commercial spirit symbolized 
hy the Fourth Crusade showed that men iow 
had other interests than salvation, Indulgences 


had heen cheapened by their indiscriminate 
bestowal on the Crusaders, the purity of whose 
deeds and motives was questionable. The politi- 
cal activilies and worldliness of the Church did 
nol escape the natioe of the more earnest 
Christians. And, as we shall see later, the faith 
of the people, which was ultimately the only 
basis upon which al) papal claims must rest 
fa truth which had been recognized by Greg. 
orv Vit but forgotten by Innocent), had been 
pul fob severe test by the wetions of the papacy. 
Within the Church and outside it a movenwnt 
had been growing since the eleventh. century 
Which called for a return to an earlier and 
inore ideal Christianity, But discussion of this 
movement will be left to.a later section of this 
chapter, after we have considered the position 
of the papacy al the height of its power under 
Innocent tn. 


* Growth of the papacy to supreme 
power in Europe 


CONFLICT WITH MOMENSTAUFEN EMPERORS 


Having considered the role of the papacy 
in the Crusades. it is now time to reborn to the 
Church as if was ‘ot the time-of the First Cru- 
sade, We have dealt with the Concordat of 
Worm in 1122. under which the investiture 
Aniggl: belween the emperor and the papacy 
was settled, The pope was therefore in a 
stronger position than before the reign of 
Gregory Vi. But, as it happened, the papacy 
now had to meet a challenge of a different kind. 
for which it was ill-prepared. The empire. 
having been for @ time in the hands of relo- 
tively weak rulers, who had difficulty in holding 
their awn within Germany itself and could 
hardly aspire to rule beyond German bowurn- 
duries, in the twelfth century fell ander the 
rule of the family of Hohenstaufen, one of 
whose members, Frederic Barbarossa, reigned 
for thirty-eight years (1752-1190), This em- 
peror desired nothing less than the restoration 
of a truly Roman Empire, called in his day the 
Holy Roman Empire. This meant that he must 
subject Haly. whieh was dotted with prosperous 
towns, mostly independent, to his sway. The 
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pope. possessor of tande in Italy tineluding 
Home, presumably the capital of an empire 
called Roman) whieh he had mo intention of 
yielding to the emperor, was compelled to aid 
the Ttalion towns in their reaistanor to Frederic, 
While the lutier attempted to control the puypaey 
oner more through his own nominees. 

In TITS Frederic was severely defeated by 
the Lombard League, ond thereafter abandoned 
his ambitions, Bot before he died he had. ar: 
ranged for the marriage of his con Henry to 
the heiress of Steily, a well-managed Norman 
kingdom whieh included parts of southern 
lialy. This combination was too mach for the 
Ttalians and the papery to pesiat: pil for a 
brief period, 1190-1197, the new emperer 
Henry vt kept Italy in submission, The popes 
of ihe period bad no alternative but to accept 
the situation. The feeble weapons available to 
them would not have heen effective to change 
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it but the expansionist policy of the emperors 
had brought the papacy into the thick of Italian 
and imperial politics, "The papacy, in ehort, was 


wapidly hecoming a secular power, wielding 


whut spiritual weapons it had, but in the inter- 


ets of secular and not religious policy. Then 


Henry vi, who was only thirty-two Vears al 
age, suddenly died. leaving a sen of three In 
Sicily and no one of his family strong engugh 
to holil the empire togethor One year later, jn 
T1986. Tanocent ut ascended the papal throne. 

Tnncent’s policy was thus all prepared 
for him. His task was clearly to prevent Sicily 
aul the empire from ever falling into the same 
hands again. and to keep the two chief German 
families at each other's throats. He accom. 
plished the second not very: difficult task by 
throwing his support first to one family and 
then to the other, while Cirmany fell inte the 
throes of a civil war. He kindly took the infant 
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Frederve Hohenstaufen of Sicily, con of Hewry 
vii under hie-personal patronage. made him his 
ward. and promised to kerp the kingdom of 
Sicily for him until he was grown up—with the 
determination that at all casts he mmnet be kept 
from (be empire. 

In the century ince Gregory, the papacy 
had gained no mew weapon; i could exercise 
if inffoenee to disrupt, and hope to make inci- 
dental gains: from the discord, Nevertheless. 
the breathing spooe after the extreme danger 
of the reign of Henry vj was enough for Jino- 
erent to display the papacy at the height «af ite 
lemporal powers even thouel) to hindsight ite 
foundations were ne steonger than the tempo- 
rary division among the naticral opponents of 
papal prerogatives in the secular realm. 


THE FAPACY AT THE WEIGHT OF ITS POWER 


In LI98 Ennecent, who regarded himelf as 
the spiritual lord of (Christendom, commanded 
the French king Philip Angustas. io take back 
his Danish wife, whom he had repudiates 
without papal consent. Whey Philip rofused, 
lnnocent laid an interdict upon his territories, 
Philip then submitted. Soon afterward. Jolin 
king of England. insisted an choosing his oven 
archbishop of Canterbury, contrary te the 
wishes of Innocent, When ihe pope laid an 
ilerdiet ai Erieland. John resisted; whereupure 
linocent “pave hie kingdom to Philip, with 
whom John had been constantly at war in 
an effort to retain lands in France that had 
heen acquired by the English crown as part 
of the dowry of John's mother: In danger of 
mvesion ond) deserted. for reasons that will he 
discussed: in the next chapter, by meet of bis 
burois, John finally sabenitvedd. yielding his 
kingdom to the papacy asa fief. Innocent then 
trim to protect his new vassal dgainet Philip's 
“On, Whe wis preparing to invade England, and 
Heit John's rebellious baron. He paleo de 
clared Magna Carta, a document which John 
hadl jrat been compelled hw tie barons to sign, 
null and void, Innocent wae unable to achiewe 
mnyoof hisaime in England. and even his owe 
appointee to the archbishopric of Cantirbury 
sided with the rebellious barons. inocert hin: 
self died in the year following Magna Carta, 


lt is ¢lear that it.was Philip who was the 
caltver from lundeent’s intervention, bot the 
pop hime. Aihough the interdict damaged 
England severely it would mot have forced Jolin 
to eulomit, in spite of the difficulties be was 
having with ‘hic barons. Philip. took back his 
wife hecause he jooked forward to papal sup. 
portin hie struggle with England, mot becatnsn 
le recognized the papal right to Interfere in 
hie marital affairs, Moreover, it ie doubtful 
Whether these venture inte ational polities 
inereased either the power or the prestige of 
the pupacy, Papal taxation in England, which 
resulted from her postion as a papal fel, was 
certainly extremely unpopular in thet country. 
lt pave rise to numerous complaints nzainst 
papal avarice in the thirteenth and later cen: 
turies: Tt contributed to baronial resentiment 
against John's successor, the plows nionarcl 
Henry ri, who dtrove to fulfill his papa) abi 
gations: Ineecent’s policy, therefore. was dis- 
tantly responsible far the baronial revolt which 
led to the first English Parliament, 

Finally, it ¢hould be noted that Frederic, 
aancaf the emperor Henry vi, was able to have 
himself elected Holy Roman emperor. ‘in: apite 
of Innecent’s efforts to divide aid rule in Ger 
many. Tronically ‘ringh, Innecent himerl! war 
lel oo option but te syrppert his eandidaey. 


* Reactions to the worldliness 


of the Church 


THD FAILURE OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS 


It was not possible for the Church to be 
come so heavily embtoded in sevular alfaire 
without Josing some prestige ue a spiritual 
ongunization, The papacy wae compelled to. 
enter into alliances, especially with the Italian 
towns ar with some faction in the towns; it 
was in cormtant need of money; and its reli- 
sioue sanctions, such as-the interdict used so 
freely by Innocent 1, necessarily brought it 
nto constant conflict with secular powers. As 
an organization. the Claire was becoming 
wealthier and more powerful, this moving, Ll 
the opinion of many sincere Christians, ever 
further away from the Christian ideal of pov- 
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erty that had been stressed by its founder, 
Even the monasteries, which in earlier years 
had appealed to these religious men who. had 
wished to follow a purely religions fife, were 
growing Wealthy. The monks too often were 
worldly. Almost every religiots order al ono 
Hime or another had had te be reformed, and 
forced hack inte o-stricter oliservanee of their 
Rule. 

Tn the twelfth century an.ascetic and mys 
lic. St. Bernard of Clairvaux. fora time acted 
at the conseiente of the Church. Despising 
earthly power, possessions, and wisdom, he did 
not hesitate to attack the seenlar clergy for its 
excessive interest in worldly matters and for 
negleet of its religions duties, He wae instru: 
mental in aiding # new feligiow: order, the 
Cistercians, fo set iteelf upon a more spiritual 
palh. For @ titne the Cistercian Order main- 
tained ite austerity, hut, as.with all the other 
euccessfn) orders which did not keep them- 
selves separated from the world, the wealth 
that Howed into it from the faithful undermined 
its discipline. Long before St. Bernard's death 
the Cluny Order that had started so iispi- 
‘tlously lind likewise fallen inte decay and be- 
rome involved too exclusively with ecclesiastical 
politics and other worldly uffairs. Se. in the 
twelfth century, it was to a considerable degrer 
the heretics rather than the Chirech that set the 
example of mmworldly living. 


THE GHOWTH Of HERESY 


As eatly os the eleventh century attacks on 
the worldliness of the Church ated the failure 
of the Chureh to heed them had driven ora: 
sional reformers inte an uncompromising posi- 
tion which could only mean actual separation 
fram organized religion, There were no other 
Churches to join; only one great Church, 
authoritarian and dogmatic, which had to be 
aceepted of rejected. And the penalty for re: 
jection, or heresy, was death if the heretic 
refused to change his views. Many lerrtic no 
doubt found theit way into the reformed mon. 
asteries, where they could spend their Hives in 
personal worship and outward conformity. [if 
no sich) monastery appealed to them, then there 
wat no other recourses than heresy, 


Earlier heresies, in the omain, concerned 
questions of theology; at a» time when 
Christian theotogy had nor yet crystallized into 
dognin, or beliefs necessary for salvation pre 
imitated bv authority, such heresy was to be 
mpected willl the authority was universally 
areepted., Twolfth-rentury heresy i¢ of «a dif 
ferent kind. With a few minor exeeptions it 
wie anticlerieal in origin. It wae above. every: 
thing against the established Church; and 
though in some cases a different doctrine was 
preached, the doctrine wus subsidiary to the 
anticlericalism. and ieually grew out of it. 
The comment ¢lement in all twelftheerntiry. 
heresy wae the belief that tre Christianity 
consizted int leading # life more consistent with 
the life of Christ as it had heen portrayed in 
the Gospels. [t was, then, @ reaction against 
the apparently non-Christian life of the Church 
and its clergy. 


The Waldenstane Of the two important 
heretical groups of the twelfth century, the 
Waldensians moved @ shorter distance fram 
the dwetrines of the Church. The founder, one 
Peter Waldo, had discovered in the Gospels 
(hat Christ had owned no property but given 
all his goods to the poor, Waldo, who had been 
a wwerchant, followed his example; then, 
gathering around him a number of disciples. 
began to preach poverty. Ile applind to Pope 
Alexander itr for permission for hinself anil 
litt followers, whe were known as the “oor 
men of Lyons,” to take vows af poverty and 


to preach, The pope gave his permission bat 


vidisted that the Waldensians first obtain per- 
ebayer fromm the loca! Clery This they Teg: 
lected te do. Their opinion of the local cteray 
was u low one and they did not attempt to 
conceal it, thus exciting the wrath of oll thw 
who did nor care to follow the Waldensian 
example. Faced hy such opposition, the Wal- 
densinne in time heparan lo insist’ that there 
heed Ie no clergy at all; and they gained 
aiherruts among all the anticlerieal groups im 
eortely, especially in the towne and among the 
jwier, Tt wae no great step fo organizing their 


awh churches, based on the ideal of the early 


Christian Chureh-as for as they tinderstpod it, 


Waldensianism was condemned lw oa Church 
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council, and in later years: pursued by the 
fnquicition. But the movement wes never altos 
gether suppressed. In later Vears it Lecane part 
of Protestartisin, anil ever joday o senall 
Walitnsion Protestant acct le «till in existences, 


The Cathars The heresy of Catharism was 
for a long time far more dangerous to the 
Church. The teachings of the Cathar] (the 
“pure ones | stemrmind From Manicharisni, a 
Porsian cult with a central teaching that there 
were two greal powers in the workd, good and 
evil. light and darkwess, and that it was the 
link of mankind ta cast out everything thot 
periained to the realm of darkness. For the 
Cathari this included euch things as. certain 
kinds of food, sexual intercourse. and private 
property, From the first the movetbent wae 
anticlerieal, regarding the Chureh as an instru 
ent of the powers of darkness, Naturally not 
al] Cathar) adhered strictly to the list of per- 
mitted and forbidden practices, There were 
degrees amongst theni, consisting of “heliew 
ers,” who did mot have to five o fully 
Catharist life, and of “perfected ones;" who 
had undertaken the full ideal of austerity. 

Catharism mav be considered as o heresy 
if it is taken into account that Christ appears 
in it a8 the etmizeary of the foroes of light, or 
as a deparale religion if one consitlers mainly 
ite Manichatan origin. th obtained a sutpriving 
success in parts af Europe, notably southern 
France, where il set up its own Church and 
clerical hierarchy, It was protected by secular 
powers, especially by the counts of Toulouse. 


Within, whose feudal jurtsidiction the majority. 


of Cathari lived, For this teasow the Cathari 
tre aléo called Albigensions, sinee the city of 
Albi was one af their centers. 

Fora long vine the heretical activity in 
‘Hither France had traubled the papacy. and 
several attempts had been made to tirn the 
Mbigensians from. their heresy. But public 
iinbates between representatives of the Catholir 
and (Cathorie: Churches invariably ended in 
vietory for the latter. and the Catholics were 
Offert roughly hawdled, Thiotent im was not 
the tain to permit such a heresy to exis! siile 
hy side with the Chureh without tking action 
againd! dt. He attempted first to work through 


a specia) evangelical mission. But since. this 
was'in the hands of Cistercians., who were not 
trained! for such work, H Coiled like all the 
others. Finally, lenocent proclaimed 2 “Cru- 
cade” againal ihe Albigensians, Since the lands 
they occupied were some of the fairest in 
France, and the fords who oheyed the papal 
call might expect to win Hefe for themeelres 
from the rebellious count of Toulouse, who 
continued to try to protect his subjects, there 
wae no lack of volunteers. There was little 
(unger, for most of the Catharl were pacifist 
ond would refuse fo fight, wheress the nobles 
mul their retainers were relatively few. After 
a Humber of terrible maseacree by the “Cr 
etilers, and sume fighting with the nobility, 
the Albigunsian movement was erdilicated from 
that purrt of France, The. entire termmitory was 
not pacihed until 1229 however, long after 
the death of tnnocent. By that time the son of 
that count of Toulouse who had protected the 
heretics liad inkhented lis father's larits: andl. 
by aiding in the last suppression of the Albi- 
eonians, wae alle to oust the crusading nolsil- 
ily whe had temporarily occupied the lands, 


THE MESDICANT ONDERS 


The Dominicans When the Bret phase of 
the erusuly wae over Innocent did his best to 
help in the work of recanverting those Albi- 
eorieiana Who had survived, He permitted St. 
Thominte ()170-122)), a voung Spaniard whin 
had formed part of the earlier Cistercian mie 
sion, to form a new order for the purpose of 
preaching 1 the heretics, although the Do- 
minican Order (Order of Preachers) was not 
given ®@heial sanction imtil the reign of Tnne- 
cents sucerseor (72060), The Dominicans took 
vows of poverty, thue actting an example to 
the worldly clergy, anc though they, in turn, 
lecamie anpopular with the secular clergy, 
throughout the thirteenth century they were 
atrangly supported by the papacy. and onder- 
took many missions for the popes. Together 
with the Franciscans, who also took vows. of 
poverty, they were the most infimential church- 
men of the thirteenth century, 

The religions life of the towns had been 
seriously neglected for centuries. The parish 
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pricst hal far more dificulty in the towne than 
in @ compact manor in keeping in touch with 
his Hock, and the higher clergy hard too: mans 
other duties to give the townspeople much at 
tention, The monasteries were, as oo rule, 
founded in country districts. and had no infly 
ence im the cittes. Hut these new orders of 
friara (brothersi, as they were called, went 
out prediching to the people tlirectIv in the 
market pluee or in the local church, The Do: 
minicane carly became noted for their learning, 
and were able #ive instruction‘ in a manner 
hitherta unknown, As missionaries, firet within 
Christianity and then to heathen conmtrics, 
their influence and activity were enormous, 
Converts were founded throughout Europe 
where the friars could tive, and which. thes 
could use as their headquarters for missionary 
activity, But unlike the monasteries, the noan- 
wints were modest Institutions, Very litte land 
was required, nor wae reeular income needed 
from feudal dues, since the brothers lived at 
the beginning entirely from begging (hence 
they were called mendicant orders), From the 
first they were directly subject to the papacy 
through their chief officer, called a minister 
general, who ruled authoritatively through 
provincial ministers in each country. 


—— 


Ripe 





The Franeiseane The Franciscan Order 
way Founded by St. Francis of Assist (1182 
1220), the son of a merchant in good circum- 
atances who wae able to provide Francis. with 
a life of modest fuxury. But Francis was sud- 
dently converted from this jife of ease by read- 
ing the Gospels. At once he gave away all ine 
Pistessions save the coarsest aml anopleat of 
clothing, tock, In his own words, Lady Poverty 
for hie bride, and began to preach. 

If there koe ever heen a trae Christian 
saint since the founding of Christianity, then 
St.Francis was he. By his example and otter 
sincerity, and biy the simplicity of his life, he 
won the hearts of al) those who fistened to 
him, and a bund of disciples quickly grew up 
around him. Tt wae not only that he was kind 
ta evervene, even the outcasts of society—the 
sick ond the maimed and the lepers, whom no 
one woukl tench, The quality of love seemed 
to shine out from him in a way that no one 
eould reest or wished to resist. But behind this 
eenuine simplicity there was also a rare mtul- 
tive understanding of the life around him. He 
knew that it was impossihle for the Chorch 
ever fully to accept him, he knew what dangers 
and temptitions his order would have to meet: 
he knew to how few it is: given really to Jead 


An almost concemporary (ea. F265) mintetire of 
St, Pramecia of Asson preaching to the birds. Fram 
@ Paaltor § Froaco-#lemish ), | COUNTESY ‘THE PIEM: 
PONT AKCAN Lintant, Ma 72, folio 130) 
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cach a life of absolute poverty ae his. He did 
not want to organize hie order formally; he 
did wot want it to have roles md regulations 
which would inhibit the spontaneous outpour- 
ing of fowe in which lay his own special genius. 
He did. however, hove an interview with Inno: 
cent; but it was only natural that the pope 
Howl) be hesitant, hie shrewd diplomatic mind 
grasping the dangers that such a moversent 
held for his Church, Dominic was dangerous 
mmough, but a leader like Francis was a bum: 
dred times: more so, lt is said that Innocent 
hed o dream in which he saw the Church sup- 
ported by only these two orders, a dream later 
enshrined it a famous fresco of Giotto. Whether 
bie Needed the dream or not, he temporized, 
and it waa his suecessar who drew up the 
Franciscan Rule and confirmed the order 
(1223), Francis himself refused to be minister 
eeneral, and insisted on appointing the most 
worldly of his band to the position. because. 
as he said, it was richt for himself alee to be 
subject to discipline as o Christian duty, 

Francis disapproved of learning as unnec- 
Seaty it a pire gspel of love, and the preach- 
ing of his order in his lifetinwe corresponded 
to ‘his own, The task of Franciscans was rather 
to help and heal, to teach by example and mot 
hy precept, to go about among the peror bearing 
the teospel and praising God for his blessings. 
and envoiraging them to do likewise. 

ft was Inevitable that after the death of 
Pranets there should be «a schism within his 
atder. No organited body, but only rare indi- 
viduals, could live up to such on ideal, Money 
feared in apon the order, which was not per 
mitted by its Rule to keep it. The appoint: 
ment of a papal procurator to handle the funds 
Of the order did not solve the problem. and in 
the eves of the uncompromising followers of 
“t. Frannia, this whierfuge was a betrayal, 
With the resounding success of both the De- 
mintcan and Fronciwan Orders and the enpport 
eiven them by the papacy, privileges showered 
ith appenee them, and ever more recruits flocked 
(0 the Francisean Order. The life of primitive 
“mplicity had to be abandoned: and the heg- 
ging af the friars before long became a scandal 
(0 those whe knew of the order's woulth. Friars 


of bath orders began to seek learning, and the 


inflmence of the papacy was able tu gain them 
chair in theology even at Paris, The secular 
professors, cescnting thie unfair competition, 
unieashed a torrent of scurnlous pamphlets on 
their way of life and their hypocrisy, which 
wae replied to in kind by the leading friars. 
Ivy the convents of both orders learning was 
approved, and preaching to the people ceasnd 
1 be universal; friars were permitted to hear 
confessions, and before the end of the century 
a friar was pope, 

The Dominicans, to whom in any case 
poverty had mever been such an essential part 
Of their movement, accepted the inevitable: the 
Franciseane split in two. For a while most of 
the ministers general were men who had known 
St. Franeis anil knew what poverty had meant 
to him: and those dissident Franciscans whe 
olijected to the ownership of property, whether 
by brothers or by the order itself, were pro- 
lected by ther But by the end of the thirteenth 
eeritiny it was clear that the order wae doomed 
If it could net heal the schism. The path that 
waa prohably inevitable from the first wae 
chosen. The Conventuals, who accepted the 
compromise on absolute poverty and who were 
in @ majority within the order, expelled the 
Spiritnals, who wished to retain strict poverty 
and were ultimately treated as beretics by the 
Conventuals, By the early fourteenth century 
the Spirituals had been formally: deciared he- 
retical.’ Some were handed over to the Tnquisi- 
tion, while mutiny more langoished in Franciscan 
prisons, Their movement persisted for a long 
tite, being used by secular powers againat the 
Avignon papacy When they wished to castigate 
its pride and luxury, Ultimately, the renmants 
found refuge in Protestantism. 


THE NOWISTTION 


Great though the influence of the mendi- 
cut orders wos, heresy did nol disappear os a 
result of their efforts, In the early thirteenth 
century Pope Gregory ix established « regular 


' Ay this time, indeed. they had accepted oor- 
tain prophetic teachings which could be coneid- 
ered formally heretical, although the Spirituals 
theraelyes denied thal they were. 
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Inquisition into the beliefs of supposed heretics. 
which was entrusted first to the Dominicans, 
and later to both orders: The purpose of the 
Inquisition was to fix a procedure for the ile- 
tection and punishment of heretics. The laquis- 
iter, a papal appoaintee, paid periodical visits 
to the various cities within’ his jurisdiction, 
calling upon heretics to declare themselves and 
upon the faithful to denounce those suspected 
of heresy. If a heretic confessed and recanted. 
be was aaoally let off wilh @ comparatively 
light penance dmposed by the Church. [f he 
tefitsed fo necant, then torture was permitted 
to compel the confession. Testimony was taken, 
hat the defendant wae not allowed a lawyer 
nor was he permitted to know the nomes of 
his accusers or the nature of the evidence. If 
two Witnesses of good character agreed, then he 
could be condemned. 

The purpose, however, was always to. ub- 
tal) a confesetion and to persunde the heretic 
to recunt, in which case, if he had been a long 


time making up his mind to confess, he might 


receive a severe, but not a capital, punishment. 
Except when in later years the Inquisition be- 
came a too) of the secular powers, who used it 
to confiscate: the property of heretres, this pro- 
vision was weually carried out, and there were 


far fewer death sentences imposed than pen- 
ances, Uf the heretic refused to recant, bie was 
handed over (6 the seenlar euthorities to be put 
to death, customarily by burning, If a heretic 
recanted and thet: relapsed into heresy he was 
regarded a incorrigible, and Ijkewive handed 
over to the secular authorities, . 

The Church, however, was not all-powerful 
in the mediewal period: it could not impose tie 
deaili penalty itself. Ovly when the secular 
authorities agreed could the death penalty be 
exacted, They must therefore share the oppro- 
hrium for the Inquisition with the Church. That 
they backed i up ae much a they did is be 
couse they too regarded heresy as treason, and 
heretics as rebels against the established order, 


* The papacy and secular powers 
in the thirteenth century 


THE IMPOSING EDIFICE OF INNOCENT 111 


In the last section we have, for the sake of 
convenience, included events after the death of 
Innocent tm, and it is now time to consider and 
summarize the position of the papacy as it was 
left by Innocent. In 1215 the pope summoned 
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a council te be held af the Lateran in 1215. 
All the potentates of Christendom came or wore 
represented, The pope proclaimed a new Chris 
lian dogma and gave fatherly advice to all the 
rulers present. [ft might have been thought ty 
anv contemporary: thot Christendom wae close 
jo becoming o true theorraey, ruled by the 
representative of Gol upon earth. At thre time 
the pope was the feudal suzerain of England, 
Aragon, the Two Sictlies, Hingary. Serbia, Pul- 
garia, and the Latin Kingdom of Comtantine- 
ple. The Enatish and-French monarchs had to 
all appearance heen successfully disciplined by 
iim. MWe lind-so Weaken! the Holy Roman Em- 
pice by hie politieal interference thot [t seemed 
likely that neoemperor coulil again win the 
power that had rested in the hands of Henry v4. 
When he summoned @ new Criade al the 
Lateran Counei) there wes some show af emthu- 
siasm, and the king of Hungary promised to 
eo, Southern France had been restored to the 
Catholic fold after several generations of her: 
esv.oeven though at the cost of many lives. 
Finally, the Eastern and Western Churches hod 
leet reunited as 4 consequence of the Fourth 
Crusade, 

It was an imposing edihee that [ntrecent 
had built. Vet history was to show that not ane 
of the triumph: wae really significant.or proved 
to be laeting: The Latin Kingdom of Constan- 
tinople came to att em in 1261. when the Greek 
emperor was restored, ani the empire itself had 
beer st seriously weakened by the Crusade that 
it was never able fully to recover, The two 
kings of England and Franee were not in fact 
properly controlled. They had given way when 
it enited them, and another time they could 
tesist the same weapons. The quarrel between 
England and France had been the pope's oppor 
hinity, as the premature death of Emperor 
Henry VI had been ia opportunity in Central 
Eutope. He had crushed the Alligensians be= 
(aise be offered land to the nobles, not because 
they were the obedient Christian executor» of 
hie wishes. He hod been tnuble to prevent the 
Venetians and Crosaders from sack inu Con- 
Atantinople, though he had been willing enough 
lo take advantage of their victory, In short, 
whatever Lhe appearances. the secular powers 
held all the sources of power in ther hands. 


and they only peeded a more favorable mo- 
ment to throw off the illusory, yoke of the pre- 
tended theocracy, 

Innocent mm betrayed no real understanding 
of this state of affairs. Even if be hed, there was 
HT little that he could have done about iteave 
(ie Met thought thar would have occurred to 
him—to heeome a. spiritual power alone, the 
moral arbiter of Europe and not its dictator, 
Wher o hint of this other way was revealed to 
hin by St. Francis, he looked hastily in the 
other direction. 

He had no understanding of the growth af 
commercialism in the century before his day; 
his eves wete on the past glories of the Cru 
suites, and not upon the present reality that the 
crimaditig spirit had disappeared From Europe. 
His political interferences without exeeption led 
in the longer ran to exactly those results most 
dangerous to his office and authority, as when 
he made the English king his vassal; he failed 
to understand the hasia of heresy ina jnetifiesd 
anticlerivalism, and preferred to wipe out ber- 
etics With the aword. 

The heritage he left to his successors was 
4 lone strugele with the secular powers which 
euld wever be won, a universal Qrorch with 
ambitions heyand it power to arhiewr, and # 
tradition of authoritarian dictation which made 
an ullimate schism inevitable, 

By not understanding the nature of the 
City of God. he helped to make it forever 
Impossible. 


HESIMEN STRUGCLE OF FAPACY 
WITH THE EMPTRE 


Trouble between the papacy and the em- 
fire was not long in coming, Before the end 
of ‘the reign of innocent, Prederie Hohen- 
staufen, his young ward, was chosen king by 
the Germans, with Innocent’s approval. Hon: 
oriue tm. who @ucceeded Innocent in 1216, 
could not prevent the young King from being 
crowned emperor iléo, thins tiniting the Norman 
kingdom of Sicily with the empire, as in the 
time of Henry vt. 

Frederic i) was one of ihe most remarkable 
al medieval rulers. Scientist and freethinker. 
educated alewost as much by Muslims ay by 
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Christians, with an excellent understanding of 
both his Sicilian and his Germanic heritage, in 
his day he was known as the “wonder of tho 
world” (stupor momdi), He was unfortunate 
in the opposition, of twe popes who were 
anxious to carb his power, Gregory Ix appears 
to have been a horrified by hic freethinking 
as he was opposed to his polleles: He it was 
who excomornunicated Frederic for not going an 
# Crusade a4 he hail promised Unpocent, and 
kept the han an him even when he later ful- 
filled his promis, While Frederic was. away 
on the Crasade, (-reeory attempted to deprive 
him of his SicHian lands. When he returned, 
he engaged jn war with the Lombard towns 
and attempted to add them to the wmpire. [i 
this. enterprise, too. he was naturally opposed 
by the pope, whe poised money anil Ureope for 
the defense of the revived Lombard League. 
Finally, the pape attempted to depose the em- 
peror, wherenpon the latter seized and: impric- 
aned 4 heatliad of cardinals, At this point 
Cregory died and Frederic insisted that the 
condinals. elect a man acceptable to himself. 
But when such aman had been elected! under 
the name of Innocent 1¥, the new pope escaped 
10 France. from which safe haven he proceeded 
to depose the emperor again, and tried te raise 
a rebellion geainet him in Germany. 
Meanwhile, Frederic had run inte trouhle 
in Italy, In the early part of hie reign he had 
subdued almost the whole of the peninsula, 
Bat in his last years he- lost an important bat. 
He wd had not recovered his position when 
he died at the age of fifty-six (1250). The 
pope was oble to prevent the Sieflian crows 
from going to the same mon oe the empire, 
‘Bat Frederie’s Uleeitimate son Manfred, who 
ruled Jialy, could net be dislodged until « 
later pope, Clement avo ealled in @ French 
noble, Charles of Anjou, to diepossess him. 
Thos Heheristaufen influence in ltaly was ¢x- 
changed fer French, Charles killed Manfred 
in battle (12660) and captured the last Hohen- 
staufery of the direct male fine. With the ap- 
proval of the pope: he had him beheaded in 
Naples: Meanwhile. the Hohenstaufen who was 
on the imperial throne died, and the electors 
could agree on oo other ruler, Thos from 1254 


to 1273 there wae no Holy Roman emperor, 
while a French noble ruled over Sicily and 
much of Italy. To such # pass had papal im- 
perial potiey led: The empire was virtually 
destroved. and ite influenee in Ttaly seemed te 
he VET, 

In 1273 the Great prince of the House of 
Hapsburg was chosen empermr—a minor lord’ 
who wat the choice of the nobles primarily 
becouse he held littl initial power or lund of 
his own. French Infliience in Sicily was not to 
lw broken until 1282. when the Sicilians staged 
a massacre of all Frenchmen who could be 
found (Sicilian Vespers), By a remarkable 
irony. the daughter of Manfred married the 
heir to the throne of Aragon, who inherited 
the lands of the Hohenstaufene in Sicily and 
maintained his rule even when the pope of the 
day called « Crusade against him, 


CONFLICK WITH FRANCK AS) ENGLAND 


If the popes had but known it, not the 
empire but the national states presented the 
real danger to papal interests. It is true that 
the popes in the thirteenth century were secular 
rulers, andl therefore the interests of the Papal 


States were the equivalent of national interests, 


to he maintained with all the power available 
te their rolers, But papal interests in fact wore 
far wider than those of anv national state or 
ruler. Only hy virtue of its position as «piritual 
leader of Europe did the papacy have at Ite 
disposal the services of the ecclesiastical bu: 
reaurrary, the elergy, and the religious orders. 
These latter group» were dragged-along behind 
the papal chariot te their own irreparable dam- 
age. The empire had been destroyed, for what 
the vielory wos worth; but it had not been 
destroyed by the united forces of an outraged 
Christendom, mor even by the autliority of the 
pope, entitled ae God's vietgerent on earth to 
ene that the monarchies of the world were in 
worthy hands. Tt tad been broket hy the naked 
eword= of Charles of Anjou and his feudal 
vols, and hy papal mercenaries whose wages 
were paid ont of the gifts nnd tithes of faithful 
Christians. 

Naturally the political warfare waged by 
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the papacy was well understood in roval chan- 
evllerice. The pope wae treated with respect for 
the power that he commanded. But he could 
expeet littl more onsideration than secular 
nilers if his power should wane. Even thongh 
he still commanded the same spiritual sanctions 
as in former devs, the monarchs and ther ad: 
vierrs noturally tended to regard these as polit: 
ical weapons. ond estimated them mcoordingly. 
The popes wold hove only themselves to 
Name when political weapons available te the 
monarch were (ied agains thenr, 

At the close of the thirteenth centiry Bont 
fore Vin, an Ltalion jorist on the papal throne, 
engaged ina trial of strength with the Freneh 
monarch, The contest cost tim his life, and 
cost the papacy o. long period of exile rom 
[ome in Avignon, inder French protectiotr, 
Goth Freneh and Enelish monarch: peoentes! 
Literly the efforts of the paiparcy to lay taxation 
wpon their people. Both Philipp t) tthe Fair, 
2hoe TS 14) and Edward (oof England (1272: 


07) were ensaced in an moyportant work of 


r at ww 
a —— , 
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notional consalidation, which will be consid: 
ered in more detall in the next chapter, Neither 
Wished ty allow any revenues fo leave their 
enutitry i the eM allowed ndye in the pea pias | 
ireaeury, probably to be spent itn unprofitable 
ware in ttaly. Both Philip and Edward made 
the decision to tax the clergy. which was For- 
hidden under coon taw, Bonilace promptly 
issued a hull (Clertcis feos, 1290) reasserting 
ihe prinéiple that seruilar rulers had no righit 
jo tay the clergy, adding thol kings who ilicl 
o wild he automatically excommunicated, 
Fdward respunded by withrrawing the protee- 
tion of English law from the clerzy, which 
coun alterward sulrmitted. The omy rxorption, 
the archbishop of Canterbury, could lie -sately 
isnored. since Edward was ready to antagonize 
Hie pope. the Archbishop's duly protector, 
Philip, however, went firrther, laving an 
entbargd on all silver, gold, aml Lill of ex: 
change leaving France, thus effectively shuttling 
af French money from the papacy—a proce 


shoe which would not have been possible iri 


—_ 
; 





The Palace of the Popes at Anigion, vied during the “Rabylonian Captivity” and the 


Great Secheeng. 
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earlier reigns before the country was as well 
oycanized! a= |p was-at the end of the thirteenth 
century, The pope submitted temporarily, with- 
drawing his edicts and permitting taxation of 
the cletgy in cettaln circumstances, A few 
years later, after Philip hod suffered « serious 
military reverse and the papacy had iinproved 
iefinanetal position, the quarrel was renewed, 
Boniface announced that he would eall a eoun- 
cil to pronoimir opin Philip's erime in prose 
tiling o bishop for treason, und Philip 
summoned « apecial assembly of the thre 
evtates OF his realm. including the bourernisie 
and the clergy, for the purpose, among other 
things, of semling @ protest to ihe pope. Boni 
fare then issued the bull @/nam sanction 
(1502). iv which he reiterated) tis. claim that 
hoth syiritmal and hem poral | power were ht 
the hands of the pope. and Followed thie tip 
with the startling declaration that “we state, 
Hefine wid pronounce that it if allogether neees 
sary for salvation for every liuman heing to 
lw sabject to the Reman pontiff.” He then 
demanieal eamplete subtission from Philip 
tinder the threat of excommmication, 

Philip's. patience was exhausted, Even 
while the pope wae preparing a final bull of 
excomimnitiicalion. which would release Philip's 
subjects Irom their ullegionce to him, Philip 
sent his chancellor Nogaret to like promescion 
of the person of the aged pope and hring him 
to France. With the wil of some Italian oppo- 
Herite of the pope, Nomuret forced hin way into 
the papal presence at Anggni. After a sonic 
during which the pope was manhandled, the 
royal envssaries were driven from the city by 
the townsmen. Hut the pope himself survived 
only a ncoth. 

Clearly Thaly was a dangetone place far 
the popes Payal oppowents from the Linlian 
mobility were pot above laying sacrileginus 
Jiatide on Me peron-of the vircgerent of God: 
while the powerful French moturch had evi- 
derithy had hie fll of papal interference, After 
mich hesitation the cardinals elncted a French 
perp, whe tried, for a ehort time to resis 
Philips demands while settling the monarch’s 
quacrel with hie predecessor. Finally. he ale- 
cided to leave Tome and go to France. where 
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the city of Avignon was plored at his disposal, 
Thus began the so-called Babylonian Captivity 
of the papacy (1500-1376), which will be 
considered further in Chapter 13. 


THE FAIPACY AT THE EXD OF THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


In tess Thon a century, the position to which 
Thnoctnt tt ond his predecessors had lifted the 


ooedieval Church hod thue lewen eroded ti the 


point where the pope was no longer maser 
even in his own realm. Instead, be had te seck 
the support of a secular ruler who was himself 
fully in command of his own kingdom and 
regarded (he support of the pope as-unessential, 
even though he continued te make use of the 
local Church for his own purposes. As we shall 
atv. the monarchs made ideals with the popes 
for o sliore of papal revenues, and the papacy, 
ever at Avignon, retained! much of tte formida: 
Hle firancial and organizational atreneth, Mut 
it was to longer deferred to hy secular rulers, 
whe comsulted their own national interests first. 

Although new heresies were to arise in the 
fourteenth century, the Christian religion wae 
lo remain a Catholie monopoly for airaiher twas 
centuries, Hut interests hod ehified from reli- 
glow Lo seoulgr ollaira, and the Church could 
no longer command the consciewees of Chiris- 
Hone and their unquestioned obedience even in 
religions matters. For this the worlliness of 
the Chinch and the political activities of the 
papacy mut bear some of the blame: and 
though the interests of the people of Europe 
had chonged and the medioval Church could 
never have prevented the change, it might per 
hap have heen possible for the Church to 
hove reformed itself inta a purely religions 
imalitution and this have avoided the degrada. 
tion of the Pape inv the Baby lonian Captivity 
and the Great Schiem. When it ceformed itself 
loter it was under the spur of Protestantisn. 
md ooo time when Protestantiem had heeame 
too strong te be dislodoed even liv the reformed 
Catholic Church. The historian may speculate 
wo whether the Church coulil lave remained 
the only Christian Chureh, and this eetained 
he full ight tothe word Catholic (universal i, 
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if it had listened ta the heretics and the anti- 


elericals and read the signe of the dimes aright. 


But the question fike so many: others, must 
remilin mn idle speculation. The Church did 
not reform until reform was tirual upon i, 
ane the medieval Church. one and universes), 
composing the whole body of Chrician t- 
licvers, hue passed inte history, 
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ELEVEN 


The Evolution of National States 
in the Middle Ages 


®* The national state as the 
key political institution of 
Western civilization 


CONTRAST WITH CITY-STATE AND EMPIRES 


Prior to one own Western civilization. the 
governmental institution which developed the 
most advanced political forms was the eity- 
state, wheat weaknesses were discussed al 
lenpth in the chapter on. Greece. City-statea. 
unable te salve their problems and expecialls 
imable to refrain from fratricidal warfare, 
were usually replaced by great empires, of 
which we have seen mary examples in this 
hook. Rut it is diffenlt to point to many m- 
stances in the ancient world of the true na- 
tional state. whose inhabitants were bound by 
ties of loyalty to their fellow nationals, who 
felt thet they had some kind of common kin- 
ship merely because they inhabited a vertain 
area of Jand, larger than a city. 

Pethape the mearest to the modern national 
sate was ancient Egypt, which was consider- 
ably more than a mere geographic entity, The 
Pharaoh of Egypt was uo king-god who was 
responsible for the welfare of Egypt and not 
that of other countries; he commanded loyalty 
from hia people a their protector. The Egyp- 
tions, in the manner of some modern states, 
dmpised the people of Rabylonia, who were 


unfortunate enough to have a “Nile jin the 
sky.” and called therm “wretched Asiatics.” The 
ancient Hebrews alsa had @ patriotic feeling 
hevond that of the city-states, and again they 
had a national God te leal them, But their 
loyaliy was religious and cultural rather than 
based on the possession of a particular terti- 
tory, and Northerners soo separated from 
Southerners when political and ccopomic oan 
ditions suggested a division: 

Tlie national state. therefore, ic a relatively 
modern phenomenon, and is mot even meces- 
sarily the final political form to be evolved by 
the human race. Bit its achievements up to this 
time have been impressive enough, even though 
it tow has Failed to solve the problem of frati- 
cidal interstate warfare. The national state, 
possessing Within its herders economic re- 
sourees far greater than those commanded by 
citw-states, haa proved superior to the city-state 
in being able to support comparatively efficient 
eovernments manned by professional officials, 
Free from exeessive dependence wpon forcign- 
ers and possible enemies for essential supplies; 
and it has bem able to mutintain public ae- 
curity better than the enmpires, But, above all, 
the national state has not proved too large to 
permit individual citizens to feel they have 
soime share in the government. As @ conae- 
quence of this added sense of responsibility 
on the part of the public, the modern national 
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eovernment hae heen able to enfovee certain 
hasic human rights in a way that even Homan 
law could not, since Roman law was not written 
in Heaven, as: the philesophers clainyed, frut 
drawn up and administered by servanta of the 
ultimately irrespornsihle empire. 

Although gd nationol state must always 
have a national govermment in effective control 
of the whole territory, @ government which is 
revesnited ae auch by the peaple of the state, 
there: am otherwise no geceptable criteria for 
what constitutes a national state: A common 
language may be an important aid to the estab- 
lishment of auch a etate, Lut multilingual na- 
tional states, Such = Switrerlanid, exist: onal, 
conversely, many different states opeak the 
same language, If culture i taken in the widesi 
ecriae, ao comniny national culture and commen 
rule are an even greater wid: and it ic per- 
haps arguahle that yo etete has ever been per: 
manently united without them, though, for 
instance, present-day Yugoslavia has o partly 
Catholic and a partly Orthodox religious cul: 
tire. 

If the national state is the dominant imati- 
tution in the workd at anv given time, 43 at 
present, then it as likely thar all) countries 
which feel they have enough in common will 
desire i organize themselves into Separate 
sovrreign stairs. This process can be observed 
in operation in the twentieth century. Great 
difficulties fave arisen in the attempt to ide- 
termine how small nationt!] units should he: 
and conversely, in the efforts of peoples di- 
Vided into mumerow: tribal entities to form 
national states large enough te command world 
allention, But, one and all, the inhabitants of 
those qountries, especially in Africa, which are 
not yet independent national states feel that 
they should belong to a nation, and thal the 
nation i entitle! fo all the prerogatives of 
nationhood. including separate diplomacy aul 
a arat in the United Nations 

lt is therefore of importance for wu to 
consider how the national states evolved in the 
Middle Aves, what institutions they developed, 
and how their inhabitants came to feel that the 
national state i¢ the natural form of govern: 
ment to which all peoples should aspire, 


THE FAILURE OF GERMANY AND ITALY To 
ATTAIN NATIONAL STATHIGHM 


Three major national states. whose history 
as national ratifies has been continous to this 
dav, came inte existenee in the Middle Ages— 
England, France, and Spain, The more popu 
Jou and io some ways more advanced coun 
tries, Italy and Germany, did not become na- 


tional! etates until the serond half af the mine- 


teenth century. Germany was hedeviled by the 
ghost of the Roman Empire. Ata time when 
both France and England were relotively wn- 
impirtanit. the Germane under the Holy Ronni 
emperors were trying te establish their do 
minion over tertitories whose geography made 
permanent nnion unlikely, After the inprrial 
dream wes over, the German feudal nobles had 
grasped eo much sabstantial power that for 
centuries it was impossible to dislodge them: 
and German towns constituted a league of 
slates bevond the control of German ménarchs 
for two cricial entries, No one lord was 
powerful enough to rule the whole, The em- 
peror was elected by the very nobles 10 whom 
he presented a threat, and they were therefore 
careful to elect. only those of their peers who 
seemed tobe least dangerous: if « family made 
gains while it held the imperial throne; an 
effort would be made to see that none of its 
members were elected next times We shall <ee 
in @ later chapter how the feudil lorda of Ger- 
many finally became free of the emperor in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, asa 
result of the Thirty Years’ War, But it took 
more thaw half a century of patient work by 
the lotgest German state, masterly diplomacy, 
a modern army, and three ware before Ger- 
many could be wnitted asa nation in the nine 
reenth century. 

Ttaly, of frat Foreed to defend hererlf 
ogainet the regular invasions of the emperor, 
for oa while experienced freedom. tinder city 
stale goverment. and for two centuries led 
Exirope i} commercial development. But the 
coomiry wae divided. Venice always dominated 
the northeast, the Papal States strethed across 
the backbone of the country from the Mediter: 
ronean Lo the Adriathe, txttomely resistant to 


any moves looking toward the unity of the 
country af a whole. The south wae under the 
domination of foreigners, cither Spanish ot 
Angevin prinees who could usually count on 
foreigit aid to bolster their kingdoms. Several 
times the possibilitv of union seemed to open, 
and Italian writers and jublicists from Dante 
to Machiavelli were well aware that lialy des- 
perately needed unity. But not until Napoleon 
was the dream almost realized: and after his 
collapse more than half a century of propa- 
canda, war, and diplomacy was needed to 
achieve it. 

In this chapter, therefore, we shall discuss 
ihewe states whose «ovelopment was continuous, 
In Bergland national anity under @ strong mon- 
archy was achieved early, and interest is cen- 
tered both upon the means by which this carly 
achievernent was- possible and upon the efforts 
made by the nobles to curb the power of the 
monarchy. In France the central monarchy had 
difieulty in establishing itself, but once it had 
done sp, the king's power remained intact 
until the French Revolution in the eighteenth 
century. Unity in Spain was attained largely 
through the shared experience of driving out 
the Muslims; and though partially represemta- 
live institutions were developed, the kings rr- 
tained almost absolute power until fecen! 
times. The contrast, especially between England 
and Franer, will serve to explain much of the 
nade political history of these countries: 
the strength of representative government tn 
England, based wpon so many centuries oof 
tradition, and the weakness of French repre- 
sentative povernment in a country whose: tri: 
ditions until recent times were all absolutist 
and nonarehieal, 


* The Anglo-Saxon monarchy 


The English national state i4 the oldest in 
Europe, It arose af the end of the ninth een- 
tury as a result of the invasions of the Vi- 
kings and the resistance offered to them by 
the Anglo-Soxon kings of Wessex. For a 
period, the whole of the eastern part of Eng: 
land wae subject to the Dunes, as the English 
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called them. The ancient northern and central 
kingdoms of Northumbria and Mercia wore 
unable to withstand the Danes, but the kings 
of Wessex tetained their independence «nil 
staged a counterattack. King Alfred the Great 
(871-899) ruled over a united kingdom which 
included Danes who had been permitted to 
remain. Thereafter the throne of England was 
acenpied hy descendants of Alfred antil the 
conquest of the country by Sweyn and Canute 
it 4 renewed invasion by Scandinavians. After 
the death of Canute, who ruled as king of 
England from 1042, Edward the Confessor, a 
descendant of Alfred, reigned tntil his death 
in 1066, Soon afterward William of Normandy 
conquered England and established a new dy: 
nasty that lasted almost-a century. 

The Anglo-Saxon kingdom of England had 
developed certain institutions not unlike those 
of the feudal Continent, although differing in 
come important respects, The king was-ailvised 
by a council of great lords, or thanes, called 
the Witan. This council constituted an inipor- 
tant check on royal authority, whieh, in Eng- 
land as elsewhere, was not as great in practice 
as in theory, The king could sammon ao na- 
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tional militia for the defense of the realm. But 
the service the militia owed him was limited; 


after the service had been completed, the Joris. 


and their servants were entitled to return home. 
Often the king had to rely upon special troops 
known as housecarls, who formed his personal 
retinue oni) were dependent upon him. The 
lutier were nol, however, the king's personal 
feudal vassals, a4 they were in France, 

The king was also the theoretical head of 
the- jucticiarv, and certam kinds of lawsuits 
were always teforred to him for decision, in 
spite of the fact that other Jaw courts existed 
with their own systems of law. In general, how- 
ever, almost all law was local. and enforced 
locally, until the Norman and Plantagenet 
kings were able to make inroads into local and 
feudal courts and estahlish the king's justice 
as the supreme law of the lend. 

The central government was rately strong 
enough to control the whole country, and 
though the king had many rights owed him 
by villagers in the country, he usually granted 
these rights to his lords, or thanes. It was the 
thanes who maintained order and executed 
justice in their territories, According to an 
Anglo-Saxon law, every man must either have 
land which he posseseed freehold, or have a 
lord. This lord marst give him the protectian 
that the king, too distant and. with too little 
authority, was unable to provide. 

Qun of the greatest achievements of the 
Anglo-Soxons in England was their system of 
liwal government, much of which was maim: 
tained by the Normans, The country had al- 
ready been divided into chires, Jater called 
counties, which differ lithe front those of the 
present day. The shires were administered by 
the bishop, the earl, or the chief lord, and an 
appointee af the king known as the shire-reeve 
or sheriff. The latter had the important func- 
tion of looking after the king's business in the 
shire, especially the mustering of the national 
militia and the collection of such taxes as the 
Daneveld, originally paid to keep the North- 
men away but continued, like «0 many taxes 
in moder times, long after the immediate 
necessity had passed away. There. was also a 
shire court that tried ctvil and criminal cases 
which came under its jurisdiction, presided 
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over by the sheriff with the aid of the bishop 
and occasionally, when necessary, the eel. 
Minor cases were handled in a subdivision of 
the shire, called a4 hundred. 1 was in the hon- 
dred that the apportionment of taxes to each 
persan was miuade by me of local knowledge 
ander the guidance of the sheriff; These ad- 
ministrative divisions had sinee early times 
given the kings o means of enforcing their 
will: and because [he eheriff in moat cases, and 
the assessors in all cases, were local men, the 
germ t@xisted for the combination of decentral- 
ized government and reeponsibility to the een- 
tral government which made tepresentative 
government posaible later, and provided @ 
vehicle hy which consent for taxation could 
bet asked and given. 


THE NOHMAN CONQUEST 
AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 


Imposition of feudalism By the time of 
the Norman Conquest there was no fully de- 
veloped feudal system in England, The rela- 
lionthip between lord and vaseal existed, hut 
in primitive form; courts presided over by the 
lords operated in cases involving themselves 
and ther dependents, while other courte 
operated for different offenses not concerned 
with land tenure, The king had certain rights 
over the common land of England, and these 
rights had real meaning: but he was. not even 
the theeretionl ewaer of the remainder of the 
land, as in France. The Enelish thanes owed 
him military service: as a national obligation 
rather than because they held land fram him: 


they owed it to him a8 chief warrior, whi was 


constantly having to call upon ther thireviagels 
Hie persistence of national danger from the 
Danes, 

The great chonge made by the Norman 
Conquest was thetelore not the establishment 
of on entirely different system, but the im- 


position of order upon a mass of customs which 


had bern gradually growing up, and the speed- 
ing up of the feudalization process by a serins 
of able kings, it whose French poisessjons 


there was already a well-developed feudal sya 


tem 
Wher Edward the Confessor dined, leaving 
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ne direct heir, the Witan elected as king the 
most noted warrior tn the country, con of its 
greatest carl. Harold. the new king, however, 
was faced by two threats, one from Scan. 
dinavia anal one fron Normandy, whose rulers 
both claimed the English crown. Harold wae 
ale to defeat and kill the Scandinavian claim- 
ant, hut hiv army wae too exhausted to stand 
deainst William of Normandy, whose feudal 
army, swelled hy adventurers from all parts: 
of France, defeated and killed Harold ot the 
hattle: of Hastings (1066). After suliduing the 
reat of the country, a task that occupied five 
years, William (ealled the “Conquercr™) de 
clared that al) lands were forfeited to himself, 
Any English lords who wished to retain their 
land were compelled to swear allegiance to 
him and do homage az his vassals. The re 
mainder of the lands were given to William's 
Norman followers in return for the same rec: 
omnition of himself a4 their stzerain, Thus 
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the Conquest made whal was elsewhere only 
a theoretical position real m England, William 
wae the actual lord or etverain of the entire 
lund of Enyland. Uider the Norman kings 
here wae no lend whatsoover thai wos [pee lor 
aladial): ewery land liad at lewt one lord, the 
king. 

The king, however, could not administer 
such a vast estate himer!! theowgh bis nominees 
or servants, He retained the greater nobles ae 
his direct. vassals, or tenante-in-clief. Hut these 
were peemitted, indeed encouraged, to Tet out 
the Lond spain to sulivascals: (subinfewdation }, 
who awed service to the king's Lenants-in-chivl 
ay yaseals. The service was composed af the 
uso! feudal aids, and these sulivaseale were 
said. to hold their land, a= customary in the 
feudal system, by knight of military service, 
Tat, in William’s-eyes. this did not justify tho 
subvassale’ fighting on behalf of their lord in 
his private quirrels Though private warfare 
wae not altogether quelled, especially under 
lnter kings, jt wae never legal for a vassal to 
fwhe for his Jord unless the king himself hail 
authorized (he culling outof troops. And this 
he did only in national wars. A enbyassal 
under this system therefore owed military 
service only jo the king; but he: was called 
upon for military service by his own overlord 
on behalf of the king: Thue the king had the 
tdvantace of indirect contiel over his aah 
vassals, caving him the Inher of administration 
invelved, While at the <ame tine he hed all 
the benefits which aectied to acmighty feudal 
landowner, able to command the military 
servien not only of hia own tenanteinechie® but 
of every landowner in the country, 

Through the sheriff the king likewise exer- 
cleed the old Anglo-Saxon privilege of direct 
fovation of the poeple without the mbervention 
Of the vassals antl subvassals, and he retained 
aid extended the power of the king courts 
though feudal lords could hold their courts to 
deal with matters within their awn jurisdiction. 
No lord could ereet a castle exeept with the 
king's license, and theoretically every castle in 
the country belonged to him, fy will be seen, 
therefore. that. with customary Norman intelli- 
gence, William mode full use of everything 
that could help him, in the existing Anglo- 


Saxon system, while adding to it clemerits of 
Norman-french feudalism which could be used 
with profit te himself. He took full advantage 
of the Anglo-Saxan system of sheriffs. Bishope 
and marke were Tor harder to control than hit 
own appointess. He therefore excluded the 
former from the eovernment of the shires and 
hindreds, ard mind the sheriffe supreme, aub- 
ject to dismissal only by himself; Hoping %% 
mutke it entirely clear that the members of the 
new English nobility were mo longer to howe 
the privilege of making private war. and that 
all military service was owed only to himself, 
in LOR William summoned to Salisbury. all 
the landowners in the country, whether tenants- 
imehief or only @ulvarsals, ane made them 
swear fealty to himself. They eworr that they 
wold be aval to hint even against their direct 
suzerains. Thereafter every tenant doing hom- 
nee. to his own lord for his fief had to add. 

“Saving the faith that I owe to my lord the 
king.” whieh, of course. expressly covered mill- 

tary service, taxation. and legal appeals, which 
were the prerogatives of the Crown. 

Tn order to have an exact knowledge of 
the dies of all kinds owed: by every man in the 
kingdom. whether to himself or to any of hie 
vassals, William sent aut clarks into. his shire 
courts. Every landholder, whether free or serf, 
had to appear and, under oath, answer certain 
iuestions about his land—how many people 
worked on it how much meadow and forest 
j} contained, how many trearms. and who had 
the various rights involved. All this to forma: 
tion wae writter down in the Domesday Book, 
# tmignificent example of Norman administra- 
tive seniue altagether unique for that period, 
and only possible in a country which had de- 
veloped the necessary local institutions throngh 
whieh the information could be collected, The 
king now had his hands apom the pulse of the 
whale realm, lot few English kings ever had 
seh power again, The lords, whe had been 
robbel of «o much that belanged to their class 
eleewhere, did not hesitate to take advantage 
of any Iatierr weathering in the central govern: 
ment, oid in so doing ultimately paved the way 
for the tonited monarchy and tepresentative 
institutions which have heen the special glory 
of the English political meniws. 
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Machinery of government The king had 
eo many tnanteinechief that the customary 
feudal council, made op of the king's vassals, 
would, in England, have been a most cumber- 
some body. William did calf it on oceasion, 
bot preferred to work with a comniiltee of 
these tenants-in-chiel, which took the place of 
thie Witan, The whole body was entitled to be 
consulted, bat few. lords desired the privilege, 
andl it became the eustony for this «naller coun- 
ell te give advice to the king when he sum 
mowed it for the purpose, The whole asembly 
at this time is known os the Curia Regis, or 
Court of the King, but in practice the Curia 
was made up of those tenants-in-chief whose 
presence William especially desired, and the 
majority did not attend. William's younger «on, 
Venry i, made this committee a formal inati- 
tutlon, 

William used a =mall number of regular 
oficiales in a fulltime capacity, Chief of these 


was the jasticiar, who ruled England in the- 


king's name when, as fairly often happened, 
he was forced to look after his ducal interests 
in Normandy. The justiciar also became head 
of the departments of finance and justice in 
William's time, though these were sepurated 
hy his yomger son. The chancellor and cham- 
berlain. twe important officials in later cen- 
tories, al this time had dutirs fn the kine"s 
hewsehold,) Whenever the king needed any 
further help he called upon hie higher clergy 
ond members of his. Curia, whom he muthor- 


ied to perform special limited tasks in the: 


country, usually in conjunction with the 
sheriffs. With the feudal aystem working so 
dhciently in his behalf. William did tiot need 
i great cotps of olleials im his employ. All 
that wos really needed was competent super- 
vieion Of the work carried out for him hy his 
tenamtsinohie€ in retary for the hand they had 
received: From chim, and this was provided 
bw the few officiale that he had. 

The institutions of William the Conqueror 
have heen discussed at considerable length 
because they gave the Frglish monareliv a 
aingth which wae to endure for many orn 
luries, in epite of rebellious nobles; They etal. 
lished omttain principles which outlasted even 
the conversion of the monarchy into a consti- 


hitional kingship in the eighteenth century. 
For many centuries it was held that the king 
ought to live from his own fesoutees and was 
entitled enly te specthed dues from his people 
uiless they agreed to grant him temporary 
ossistaner, that only the king could raise an 
army, and that all acts were done in the kinp"s 
name. Even today the king, set the govern 
ment or people, is the owner of the colonies 
hevond the seas; and conttitutional changes in 
the colonies ane effected by orders-in-coameil— 
that qe by orders iesoed by the king in the 
presence of, and by the advice of, his chosen 
councilors. The king chooses his own prime 
minister. although hie choice is necessarily 
used! on the result of the most recent parlia- 
mentary elections, He invests the ministers 
cheenn by Whe prime minister with their offices, 
aod the caine? remains in theory the king's 
council. The advice (t affere te the king he bs, 
however, now hound ta accept, No legislation is 
valid unless it has recerved the king's assent, 
and jt is in theory the kmg who legisiates by 
the advice of and with the consent of his 
ministers. 


CORETITITIONAL ASD LEGAL DEVELOPMENT 
UNDER SUCCEEDING MONANCHS 


Reign of Henry fo The work of the mon- 
arches of the next few conturnies was a continw 
ation of what had been begun se auspiciously 
by William. tt may therefore be diseussed more 
hrielly. with indications of the major develop 
ments effected In each reign, 

In the long reign of Henry § (11-1795), 
the younger sen of William the Conqueror, 
there wae a considerable improvement in ad- 
ministration, By appointing to his. personal 
staff a number of gentlemen who were not 
of the highest nobility and: granting them fande 
as his direct vassals, and by paying careful 
attention to his eccelesiastical appointments so 
thar they were occupied by the best adminis- 
trators i his real, Henry euceeeded in creat- 
ing a council of advierrs whose positions were 
nit hereditary and whe were this closely tied 
te Himeel!. This small) council was the govern 
ing hody of the realm under the king, who 
rarely called together the preatl council com- 
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posed of all his, tenanis-inchief. The small 
council ultimately herame the Privy Council 
and in modern times the: cabinet, Henry also 
reorganised the treasury. #0 that at all tines 
he was aware of how much money was doe 
to him and how much had heen collected on 
his behalf. Twice every year hie treasury affi- 
cials met to ecrutinize his accounts, ming A 
tahle covered try a cloth divided finto squares, 
representing the pounds, shillings, and pence 
he fod reeenved, The cloth gave rise to the 
word exchequer, which has ever since been 
util forthe Enwlish treasury. 

It hae already ber reoted that many dif- 
ferent kinds of law were in use in England. 
Henry made a serious effort toward unifying 
the law- He granted writs to: complainants to 
enable them to use the king's courts in cases 
where they believed they had jot reeeived 
justice. He was the first to send cut justices 
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io try cases in the country. and te observe the 
conduct of the local sheriffs—a practice similar 
to that employed by Charlemagne, who, as te- 
counted in Chapter 9, sont out mrisst domintei 
to obanrve the behavior cf his counts: The 
sheriffs on oecasion were also instructed to 
hold sworn inquests, in the course of which 
Heighbors were summoned to give testimony 
aoder oath that @ crime had been rommitted. 
Thus, in the reign of Henry 1, we find already 
the germ of the grand jury and the beginnings 
of what later came to be called the common 
law—that ia, the law common to the whole 


realm. 


The interregnum of Stephen and restora- 
tian uf royal power by Heory I Henry's 
work, however, was almost undone in the: an- 
techy that followed his death, [1 had mot yet 
een established in England that » woman 
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could siceeed to the throne, and Henry left a 
daughter, but na son, on his death. Henry's 
nephew, Stephen, supported by a considerable 
ntimber of the nobles, claimed the crown, as 
did also Matilda, his daughter, supported hy 
uther nobles. In the ensuing civil war, which 
persisted for the greater purt of the reign that 
appears in English records a3 that of Stephen 
(1185-1154), the nobles recovered all the 
power that they liad lost since the time of 
William the Conqueror, and were a virtual 
law to themeelyes, They erected castles, con- 
trary to roval decrees of the past, and Stephen 
was never able fo exercise an effective ad- 
ministration. Each noble was lurd in his own 
area. and submitted to no authority fron 
others, The English monarchy might never 
have recovered! from this -sethack had it pot 
heen for a number of fortuitous events which 
resulird in the establishment on the throne of 
Matilda's energetic sen, Henry m1 54-] 189). 
with the aid of French nobles who were the 
vassals of his wife, Eleanor of Aquitaine. 
Eleanor was the sole heir to much of 
France when she was married at an early age 
to Lous wil of France. After the Sailuee of 
the Secomd Crusade Louis, disentistied with the 
lehavior of his wife during the crusade, di- 
voroed her, She thereapoy married Henry, who 
was several years her junior, taking her pos- 
wssions, including Aquitaine, with her, Henry 
hineelf inherited farther French lands from 
his father, Geoffrey of Anjou. a French noble: 


Armed with such might from hie French pos- 


sessions, Henry was able to force Stephen tn 
recognize him as his heir to the Foglish throne 
ond, on the death of Stephen, he was able to 
compel ie English fords to recognize him as 
king—the first of the Plantagenet line. Henry 
promptly restored the lords te their obedience 
anil riled the English with an even stronger 
hand than had his grandfather, Henry 1, and 
ereat-grandfather, William the Coneueror, He 
restored the administration’ to effickenoy. inci- 
dentatly dismissing almost every sherill in the 
realm. Bul his preatest claini to fame is hie 
reform of the judicial system on the lines in- 
dicated by his grandfather, and the institution 
of many new arrangements which laid the 


Foundation for the entire modern legal eysterm 
ofall English-speaking countries, 


Reformation of the legal avstem  Influ- 
enced by Roman law, which was beginning to 
be studied in England, Weney tievertheless re- 
tained the bulk of the English Jaw, thus making 
the English eylem in some ways superior to 
the ancient law of Kome, and capable of very 
areat modification and development, From the 
beginning Henry seems to hove realized that 
the enforcement of the common law above all 
earlier evstems of law was essential to his 
power. and this unification was fundamental 
to all his pelorms 

Though the sheriff conte remained, any 
complamant could apply to the chancery of 
the king to set a legal case in action within 
these courte. A writ could be jrorchased from 
the chancery for any of a great number of 
causes, and these at once became cases in which 
the king was interested, to be gettled by the 
kings law. Writs could even be obtained in 
which the king directed the sheriff to enforce 
judgments which were the reanlt= of laweauite. 
thus giving the king a hand in legal matters 
previously tnder the jurisdiction of local courts 
and accustoming the people to the ideo that 
the king was the souree of all justice; 

The grand and the petit, or trial, jury both 
have their origin in Henry o's reign, although 
the grand jury of Henry is much closér to the 
modern grand jury than waa his mall jury te 
the modern counterpart, 

The grand jury’s primary function was to 
wecerttin what duties were owed to the king 
and whether they were being fulfilled: This was 
the eworn inquest af the carlier Norman mon- 
archs in a different form, The sheriff was in- 
structed by the king’s writ to call a hody of 
jurors together who were to swear such matters 
hefore the royal justices. But under the Aseizes 
of Clarendon and Northampten (1166 and 
TIVO), the sheriffs were instructed to bring 
before the king's justices a group of men who 
were te ewer whether any of various epecifiedt 
crimes had heen committed in their neighbar- 
hood, and to say who, in their opinion, had 
committed them. The accused would then be 
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subjected to the ordeal or trial by combat 
Hut as Time went on, perhaps not aft all in 
the ren of Henry, certam pleas could bie 
nae by the arcmed in front of a sworn jury 
—ch ot thet be bal been elsewhere ai the 
time (alii). of that hie aecieer had been acti- 
ated by malice. He was finally allowrd to 
appeal to o jury of his neighbors on the whole 
question of mult of innecence: but Wt should 
be-emphasized that for a jong time the accused 
did hot eed to submit to the new procedure 
hut eoalid demand the old) trial lv ordeal of 
wombat, Nevertheless, even if the wecused were 
auceeeful in the ardeal, the king could order 
him banished from the realm, 

Under Henry 1, a= has been seen, the 
king's. justices paul visits to the shires to see 
that justice wat done. These visits. however, 
in Henry fs time sceom to have been spasniodic 
and not regular, Henry i) sent out justices 
régularly into each shire to hear criminal 
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cases brought before them hy the grand jury, 
and he sent out members of his own Curia 
irregularly to check upon officials, again using 
the devier of the grand jury or sworn iniuest. 
These judges even listened to complaints about 
the yuality of beer cold ina shire, and a check 
wae supposed to be kept on every matter of 
public importance; but, needless to say, this 
court was popular with few, and in. later years 
ite visits became rare, though i remained a 
ealulary reminder lo the people that the king's 
jtstics wes capable af reaching them in any 
cose Of offense aeains! the public interest 

li wus we a result of hie attempts to make 
a uniform law code for England that) Henry 
quarteled with the Church in the person of 
his Archbishop of Canterbury, St, Thomas 
Becket. Becket had been Henry's chancellor, 
and the king felt eure that he could rely 
apon him as archbishop to support the royal 


reforms But Becket of once upon investiture 





The morder of Thomas Rech by the knights of Aing Henry LU of England. From the 
Kameev Alibey Pealter {English}, I1285—/ 30 iOOURTESY THE FIKRPORT MONLAN LIBRARY. 
Ma. 302. folio 4) 
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beeame a stubborn supporter of all papal 
claims, and in. particular of the nmght of the 
Church to try all offenders, whatever their 
crimes, as long as they were ecclesiastics. 
Becket refused to accept (he Constitutions of 
Clarendon (1104), the main provisions of 
which deprived the coclesiastical courts of the 
tight te try “ertminows. clerks,” or clerics who 
had committed o crime oititieeh the king's law. 
The recaloitrance of the archbishop ultimately 
resulted in fus murder, after the king had. in 
a fave incited some of his knights to the deed. 
The murder ehocked the country, Menry had 
te do severe penoner, and he withdrew part of 
the Constitutions, The remainder cantinned in 
force, allowing the king to make ecclesiastical 
appointments and preventing the papacy from 
directly taxing the English Church without 
the king's consent. In addition, certain impor: 
tant regulations recarding the possession of 
property by the Church were allowed to stand. 
The eeclesiastical courts experieneed a con- 
lingous growth for some time in England after 
the murder, and Henry was effectively pre- 
vented from establishing his jurisdiction int 
the matters which had customarily heen al- 
jowed to the Church, 


DIMINUTION OF ROVAL POWER UNDER LATER 
PLANTAGENETS—MAGNA CARTA AND 
THE BEGINNINGS OF PARLIAMENT 


The system set up by Henry 1 was strong 
enough to survive an absentee monarch 
(Richard 1189-11299) and « monarch who 
was iiniformly tineuecresaful in everything he 
undertook (John, 1199-1216). But the English 
nobles in the latter reign were able to force 
some recognition of their traditional rights 
from the monarch, Richard (called the Lion: 
Hearted) had been captured of lite way 
home from the Third Crusade and delivered 
to the Holy Roman emperor Henry vi, whe 
hai) exacted a huge ransom before permitting 
him t return to England. One of the feadal 
aids, it will he remembered, wae the payment 


of ransom for a suterain captured in hattle. 


The English lords were therefore liable under 
feudal law to pay this ransom. When Richard 
was killed only a few vears after his return, 


the ranwomy wae still owed to the bankers and 
others who had provided the teady cash. John 
therefore succeeded to a debt that was a seri- 
ous burden on the monarchy, and on. the no- 
bility and people. But John wae also engaged 
ii a desperate struggle to retain his French 
territories agains! the attacks of Philip Augus- 
ius, king of France. This struggle was of little 
or no interest to the English nobility, since 
no loot could be taken and John, in any case, 
was an inefieien} leader, Thus they insisted 
on sticking to the letter of their ancient rights. 
tamely that they had to serve for only forty 
days a year, and could not be compelled to 
pay scutages bevond what was customary, 

Finally John embroiled himself, as we 
huve seen, with Pope Innocent im, and the 
land was laid under an interdict, This again 
decreased the means of the people to pay for 
John’s wars and other expenses. When Inno- 
cent bestowed the kingdom on Philip Augustus 
wid Philip's son Louis made preparations for 
attacking England, John submitted and gave 
the kingdom to the papacy as a fief, This in 
no way lessened John's expenses, hut rather 
increased therm. By 1215 he had almost the 
whole people united against him. The nobles 
forced him to a emall island in the River 
Thames called Runnymede, where he signed 
the Magna Carta (“great charter”). In essence, 
Magna Carta was a document signed hy the 
king stating that he woul) not de certain 
things which he had grown accustomed to 
doing but which were forbidden under fendal 
law and enstom. The nobles compelled John's 
successor, Henry 1, te hind himself by an oath 
not to do the things forbidden by the Charter, 
an oath which he repeated several times, In 
later years the Charter came to be regarded 
a9 the cornerstone of English liberties, but of 
course it was nothing but @ derlutation made 
by the king concerning what he would not 
flo. Mt could net be enforeed save hy a re 
bellion, sich as the nobles staged in 1215. At 
the moat, the nobles could remind the king of 
his promises and, in Henry o's case, of the 
promises that had heen made by his pre- 
deeessor, 

Toward the ed af tis reign John ceased 
to choose good men os offeiale, and hie ad- 
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ministration fecame weaker than in the days 
of hie brother and father, This tendency be: 
came even tore marked in the retan of John’s 
rather feeble sen, Heary op (12)6-1272), who 
wae much mfluenced by foreign friends of his 
wife amd oppeinied tany of his persenal fa: 
yorites to high positions which they were nol 
qualified to All, Henry tried alsa fo live wp 
to his obligations as vassal to the papacy. and 
tt provide his suetain with tones for his 
liulian wars, At one time he was even willing 
ta accept the Sicilian kingdom on behalf of 
his son, whe would have had tw fight hard for 
the progition—as tisval at the expense of the 
English people, The nobility therefore were 
always restive during Henry's reign, and when 
they found a leader in the pereon of Simon 
de Montfort, formerly one of Henry's French 
favorites, they decided on direct action te 
compel the monarch to observe Magna Garta 
and to take greater account of the wishes of 
his nobles and people. In 1258 a number of 
fetal lords summoned other barons to o 
sithering, known a8 the Mad Parliament, to 
concert measines for keeping the king onder 
cortrel and resiraiming his taxation. They pro- 
ceeded to issue the Provisions of Oxford, a 
series of reforms which the king was forced to 
accept. Some of their grievances he was com 
pelled to redress, and fer a while he was 
virtually eontrollad bv this self-constituted 
committee of greater harons, 

Two years Jater the barons evidently fell 
that they, too, weeded a wider basis of support 
and authority, They therfore srmmoned to 4 
special wesembly three knights from each shire. 
who would represent the interests of the lesser 
lords of the realm who were not tenants-in- 
chief of the king. The king issued connterin: 
structions to the knights to come to meet him 
instead, thus adding to the confusion, It was 
mupostible for the king to aceepl indefinitely 
thie kind of dictation from his vassals, and it 
was clear that civil war could not he lang 
delayed. | 

When it came, in 1264, Simon de Mont- 
fort and the berans were at first’ successful, 
defeating the king in the battle of Lewes and 
imprisoning him: But there was no intention 
Of harming the monarch; the sale interest of 


Simon and the barons was in forcing Henry 
to. vield some of his powers to the feudal aris- 
tocracy. The king's own son, later to. become 
fdward 1, supported the lords against his 
father for a time. Simon summoned four 
knights to be elected to meet the king during 
124, but nothing eame of the effort. Then 
le summone! a full parliament, of lords ond 
higher cleres, though he was careful te choose 
only these who favored his party. To these he 
uided representatives from the shires {two 
knights from each, to he elected im the presence 
of the sheriff) and. for the first time, two 
representatives from each city and bormugh. 
This Parliament of Simon de Montfort was 
the most representative assemlly that had heen 
called sinne the Conypuest, lat ih came to 
nothing. Edward deserted him, returning to. 
hie father, and Simon was defeated and killed 
in the battle of Evesham in t265. Bin Edward 
seems to have remembered the salutary lesson, 
and if wae In his reign that Parliament firat 
beanie an estalilisherd institution, giving ad- 
vier to the King, who was expected to lngis- 
late only after having taken careful considera- 
lion of its advice. 


THE MODE? PARLIAMENT OF EDWARD I 


lw 1295 thie same Edward. now Edward 1 
(1272-1307). summoned the most  inchisive 
assembly vet called in England, known as the 
Model Parliament, This did nol mean that he 
considered Parliament as the legislature of the 
realm. He hinwelf had already promulgated 
the majority of those fiomdamental laws which 
have rammed for Edward T the Vue re of the 
Enelish Jnetinian, These laws he declared he 
had made only after consultation with various 
ereal men oof hia realm; withont reference to 
any furliament, Fer more than @ century the 
king continued to draw up the statutes himerlf 
with the aid of his council, but the statutes 
were supposed, after the time of the Model 
Parliament, to be in conformity with what 
Parliament had advised him, When members. 
of Parliament complained that the statutes: did 
not conform, i was witha sense of ‘pricvance, 
as if the king and council had cheated them: 
ultimately they foreed the king ta allow them 
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to tmike the statutes, to which bie had only to 
give his aesenf. 

In the Model Parliament the sheriff were 
instructed to came two knights of each shire, 
to eitieens of each city, and two hurgesees 
of cach borowgh to be elected. In addition, the 
monarch summoned the nobility and the clergy 
ns in earier times: bot by no means all of 
the king's tenunts-inechicl were sutiumened. Tn- 
deed. the nobility was considerably outiuetn: 
bered by the elergy. [i is not known whether 
the members who were summoned by virtue 
of their rank of position sat paratcly from 
the elected members fram the beginning, but 
hefore long this was the custom. 

The knights of the shire: were, of course; 
landholders. and might be presumed to have 
many interests in common with the larger 
barons. But they alsa had divergent interests 
os silivassale gather than tenantsin-chief: 
though they might aleo be miner tenants-in- 
chief of the king, they usually were not. AL 
all events, these knights decided—and it was 
a decision of supreme importance for the de- 
velopment of constitutional government—that 
they would throw in their lot with the towns- 
tren. by whom they werr oulmonbered, but 
to whem for emnturies they supplied leader- 
ship in Parliament, These two groups grew 
into the mmdern House of Commons, anil 
beth were classified as part of the third estate, 
while the higher clergy (the first estate) and 
the higher nobility (the second estate) -hecame 
the House of Lords, 

As a member of cither House would have 
considered it in fie time, the primary purpose 


of having a Parliament was to remuilate and 


inimimize the power of the king, especially in 
matters of taxation. The Parliament prrsertedl 
petitions tothe king and could ash for justice 
even iy miner complaints, which the king 
would refer to the suitable euurt or depart. 
ment of state, In thom thee petitions becamn 
a means of initiating legislation; the petitions 
would be discussed and recommendation: 
given, and the king was. then expected to act 
wpon them. Bur the king wsuatly called Par- 
liarnent only when he needed money, and thus 
gave Parliament the opportunity to go into 
the whole question of his expenditures, ff 


grodually became meceptind that the power 
of taxation was in the honds of Parliament, 
execpt for those tavee which belonged to 
the king from ancient times and were his 
onder feudal law. [te woe this principle, and 
its acceptance, that Jed directly to the limited 
monarchy at the end of the seventeenth. cen- 
tury: and it was also. ultimately lo make the 
House of Commons superior to ‘the Howse 
of Lords, since revenue from the former was 
far more elastic than anything a few lords 
and bishops could hope to rane, Only two 
years after the: Model Parliatment, ot @ time 
when the Crown wae in greet need of money 
and was engaged in controversy with Pope 
Bontface vow over the axing of the clergy. 
Edward tried to collect money without the 
consent of his Parliament and to force his 
harens to serve in o foreien war, The barone 
took to arms, aupported by the merchants 
whose commodities the king had claimed to 
lw able te tax. The king was forced to pive 
way, swearing ay oath that he would not 
make such mew taxes in the future without 
the common consent of the realm. His grand- 
zon later had to confirm the promise, and it 
became generally accepted os the law and 
custom of the lard. 


WEAKNESS OF LATE MEDIEVAL MON ARCITY— 
FORCED ABDICATIONS, PiSPUTE 
SUCETSSIONS, ANT CIVIL WARS 


It is unnecessary to go in detail inte the 
growth of Parliament once it had heen estab 
lished! a= o going institution, entitled to be 
called regularly for the purpow of petitioning 
the king, even if he himerlf had ne demands 
to make on it. The son and sucnessor of 
Edward i, Fdward i (1307-)327), was- de 
posed hy the barons led by the queen and 
cnr Of ber favorites. The only point of eon: 
atitutional interest in his reign ie the insistence 
of the heir to the throne that his father must 
abdicate before he could take the poeition, 
This heir, who reigned from 1327 to 1277 as 
Edward tt, was in constant need af money 
for the Hundred Years’ War with France—a 
war heeun by Edward, as diseased later in 
this chapter. ‘The war was, for the most part. 
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popular with the soldiers and nobility; it was 
iauiilly. sucemsful, and loot was available, But 
(he townemen were pol alwaye so contented 
with the war, anid) Edward hed w find many 
arw sources of fevenne, It ie at thie tin that 
the custome aml excise (tonnage and pound: 
age? became a regular imposinen, though 
granted by Parliament for only limited periods 
and nol Intended to hea permannnt spurer of 
revientie for the king, There were @ quer 
of other experimental taxes, including tneame, 
personal property, and poll taxes Bit as 
alwars in the Middle Agree, thy new taxes 
were only temporary grants for definite peeds. 
A permanent source of revere beyond the 
king's regular income from Crown freeonrces 
and the proceeds of hia courts of justion, was 
never aeerptalilée weytil comparatively modern 
Umes, Enlward even pesortril fo loons from 
tation hanker=, then found hinwelf anable tw 
repay, in spite of their acceptance of the 
English crown as security, 

The reign of Richard wo (1377-1599), 
short as it was. was of considerable consti- 
lutional importinee. Coming to the throne 
io hoy of eleven, Richard wae at first domi- 
nated by his council, which was eonatantly 
opposed by the great lords in Parliament who 
were not in the council. When he finally came 
of age, he altempted to rule personally, call- 
ing Parliament ineegularly. or not at all, and 
trying to use his executive power to collect 
‘iifhtient money for his needs. But a baronial 
revolution overthrew him, and the indictrment 
drawn up against him in Parliament declared 
that he hod offended! against the lowe anid 
custome of the realm by trying to mile and 
lax withowl the consent of Parliament, Again, 
@ in the case of Fdward a, Parliament de- 
posed him ard compelled him to alidicate, 
choosing as king, under the tithe of Merny tv 
(E99-1013), o noble of the Hose of Lan- 
caster whe wae clearly net the Lest heir to 
the throw, So dowht Parliament was inilo- 
enoed in its choice by the fact that Henry 
hud Jed the revolt against Richard, who was 
murdered shortly afterward, 

Owing his position to parliamentary <p 
port, Henry allowed Parliament to perform 
all the funetions it claimed for itself. and 


rarely succeeded In imposing his will upon 
it, Me wae the only fully constitutional king 
of the Middle Ages. The House of Commons 
hegan Lo audit the king's accounts, and directed 
the expenditare of the money it voted to him. 
The wording of legislation was now determined 
by Pariiament before a bill reached the king 
for signature. 

Though Menry v i 14158-1422) salely suc 
ceeded to his father’s position, il was not 
without opposition Crom another noble house 
which had, in its own pinion, a better right 
to the throme—the House of York. At least 
In, ant in order to head off such dynastic 
apposition, Henry v picked a quarrel with 
France and plunged his country into a foreigt 
war, in whieh bie was lerillianily sucressful, 
winning by the Treaty of Troves (1421) the 
consent of the deranged French king to) his 
o#n sumcession to the thrane of France. Henry. 
however, died prematurely, and, a we chal] 
sec, hie son was unable to make good. his. 
father’s claim to the French crown, As this 
son, Henry wi (1422-146) was intermittently 
insane ond never exercised an eflective control 
ever it, Parliament in bis: time was m-aaally 
Bi jgurerT 

When Hesry vt became permanently in- 


om, the House of York decided to take 


matters into te own hands, The whole of 
France exept Calais had been lost; met- 
cenaties defeated in France returned to Eng: 
land. where they preved upon the countryside 
alist with inpunitv: the officials of the 
government were Unable to evercise their fune- 
tions and were Frequently unpaid and corrupt, 
In these circumstances. Richard, Duke of York, 
claimed that the country required a competent 
king and that this should be himself, by a 
hereditary right superior to that of the actual 
reigming monarch, Henry vi, The supporters 
of the Lancastrian house did not aceept lis 
elaim and war broke mt.’ Richard was killed. 
Hie eon amd heiy Edward (iv) proclaimed 
himeelf king in T4601. But hie tithe was mot 
wncontested, and he contitmed to wage the War 


‘This war is called the War af the Roses he 
coum the Lancastrian emblem wae @ red. ros, 
while that of the Toner of York was a white rose. 
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of the Hoses unti) his chief opponent, the Earl 
of Warwick ithe Kingmaker). was killed ot 
the hantle of Tarnet (1471). Henry's wife and 
youn son were defeated iy the same vear uf 
the butile of Tewkeshury, Exlward’s ithe te 
the throwe wat then formally acknowledged 
by subservient Parliament. | 

Edward may be considered as the real 
founder of the abeolute monarchy, Henry 
vi, the first Tudor king, merely followed 
Edward policy. with various improvements. 
Edward ¢alled Parliament rarely, ond tised 
various indirect} means for gaining money 
for his rule, especially from the tewnsnien. 
The latter did net mind toxalion, even severe 
taxation including forced Joos (called henevo- 
lenees!). provided the War of the Hoses did 
not break out again and ruin everyone. 


Edward's monarchy was strong, and il was 


far from constitutional. He had come ta 
power liv violence aod be did wot mind using 
some Violent jeana to maintain hit throne, He 
no longer had any wars with France on his 
honds, and his increased revere obtained 
from the towns, plas a merciless nse of his 
judicial powers to extract further income, en- 
ahted him to he free of Parliament, as Henry 
vit was also able to be when he wished. 
When Edward died his sons were children. 
and they were imprisoned ond are generally 
believed to huve been murdered by their unele, 
Richard it, whe murped the throne but reigned 
for tog short atime (1483-1485) and with 
too little security for any comititutional changes 
to take place im that period. He called only 
one Parliament, In D465 he was killed at the 
battle of Bosworth, and an outright usurper. 
with hardly more than a shadow of a claim to 
the throne through his mother was accepted 
os king liy Parliament, on the condition, or 
at least after a protien, that he would marry 
the heirest of the House of York, This began 
the great Tudor monarchy, od the establish. 
men! af an absolutism, under which Parlia- 
ment wae clearly an woeqnual partner in the 
rule of the country. The subsequent history 
of England, the oseendanoy of the Tudor 
monarcha bermning with Henry vin, and the 
final assertion of superior power by Parliament 
will be dealt with in Chapter 14, 


We have now studied the English national 
stale up to the end of the Middle Ages, com. 
eentrating on the development of the charae- 
teristic English political institutions. A few 
words should also be «aid on the relations 
of the English monarchy with France, although 
these will be dealt with in rather more detail 
in the Freneh section of this chapter. In the 
relen of Henry i a we have seen, more than 
half af France was made up of fiefs of the 
English crown, for which the English monarchs 
had ta do homage (o the French king. The 
latter had certain rights over the English king 
oe a vassal, hut these were not of mich tse 
to him unless be had the power to enforce 
them. The Englich kings usually performed 
the act of homage in the prescribed) manner, 
sinee there was nothing derogatory to their 
dignity in this in @ Europe still in the feudal 
ove, On the other hand John, king of England, 
married «a onolle lady who had already heen 
promised to a French baron. This brought 
Philip: Augustus inte the picture since he had 
to protect the rights of the haron, who was 
dleo one of Wie vassals, He summoned John 
to his feudal court to onawer for his crime: 
When Jolin refused to appear, Philip was 
given a legitimate cause of war dguinst him 
ae it (aithless vassal Furthertnore, when John 
muidered or cunsed to he miundered the young 
coun! of Brittany, his own nephew, who. had 
postilty a better right to the English throne 
than himself, Philip was able to: have John 
condemed by his feudal court since the count 
was Jikewise a vassal of the French king. 
Thue the English king’s position as a French 
noble might bring him into difieulties in cir 
ttimatinces where the French king would have 
the support of hie other vassals, On the other 
hand, the French nobles and people did not 
regard the English king a6 @ foreigner against 
whom could he stirred up xenophobic feelings 
—not at least until ihe later Middle Ages, 
when, as we shail see, nationalism was tisine 
in. Pronece. 

Onee Philip hod deprived John of most of 
his French possessions hy war, it was dificult 
for the English king to recover them, Henry nt 
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agreed try treaty to relinquish his right to most 
of the lands taken from hie father, on con- 
dition that he be ullowed to keep Aquitaine. 
(osconv onl Giienne, in southwest France, 
had net yet beey taken over by the Freeh 
mamareh, 

In the fourteenth: century various quarrels 
hetween the French amd the Engtish, including 
ane over the French king's rights in Flanders, 
where much of the Enilish wool erop was 
ttianufachired inte cloth, culminated in the 
eloim lw Edlward mtof England that he waa 
through his mother, the rightful king of Franee, 
This set off the s-callrd Hundred Years’ War, 
ihe firet- phose of which went strongly in favor 
of the English. But tn the later phases, after 
England with the aid of French i Burgundian) 
ullies had occupied much of France and had 
the English king's right to the French throne 
accepted by treaty (Treaty of Troyes, 1420), 
there was a sudden national revival in France 
under the inspiration of Joan af Arc. which 
revilted in the expalsion of the English fram 
al) France except Calais, 

There can be no doult that this expulaion 
wis to the eventual benefit of the English, who 
were thus enaliled to bulld up @ national state 
apart from the Continent, Under the Tudor 
dynasty of England ()485-1009) the English 
were able to develop an exclusive patriotiem 
and nationalism of their own which was to 
stand them in good-stead in |ater centuries. 
Hut these developments will be picked up again 
in Chapter 14. 


° The French national state 


THE EARLY CAPETIANS 


{t has already been noted that the French 
roval line ie not deseended From Charlemagne, 
although the grandson of the great Charles 
was the firer king to reign over a kingdom not 
for different from what was later to he France. 
The crown left the family of Charlemagne 
when Charles the Fot wat depoand by hie 
Hables Im BR7 for cowardice and inertia. It 
Was later giver to the desrendants of Oro, who 
had defended Paris against the Vikings. One 


af (do's descendants, Hugh Capet. founded the 
Capetian dynasty in 987. The direct descend. 
onta of Hugh Capot niled France, eldest son 
succeeding eldest son, until 1328, when the 
crown went to the collateral house of Valois. 
In 1589 the howe of Bourbon inherited the 
crown, retaining it in that branch of the old 
Capetian family until the Revolution. 

The early history of the French monarchy 
need not detain us long. The Capetians were 
not among the real Inniowners of France 
when the crown pussed jo them. Before very 
hing they had Jost some of their possessions to 
other sreat lords, and were confined to {ittle 
more than the Ye de France, the area around 
Paris, and the tile of king. Thie latter meant 
that the monarch was the titular overlord of 
every noble who had any possessions in om 
area generally conceded to be that of “France,” 
anil that the other lords had to do homage ta 
him at some time in thelr Hves for their 
lands. In early pears the Capetians could not 
compel their nobles te make even this gesture 
of respect to them, But they did at least have, 
in addition to the permuisites of a feudal king 
described. in Chapter 9 a fair amount of 
coclrsiastical patronage in their hands, and the 
French clergy on the whole favored a mon- 
archy ower fendal decentralization, The clerev 
were continually urging the kings to establish 
and maintain justice bevond their mere feadal 
domains, and were, for the most part, willing 
to lend what aid they could. | 

The early Capetians, very sensibly in view 
of their position as relatively small landholders. 
rigidly refused to take part in foreign adven- 
lures in Which their vassals-were gaining glory 
and nvert kingdoms for themselves. The kings 
stayed af home looking ofter their affairs, and 
the fact, already mentioned, that there was 
never anv doubt as to the succession and that 
most of the kings lived to an advanced age, 
thie obviating the need for a regency, aided 
them in their policy of gradually improving 
their position. In the early Middle Ages the 
French kings used the old Germanic custom 
of appointing household offctats and giving 
them charge of various departments connected 
with the management of their feudal estates. 
Rut for a long time they did not even have 
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control over these appointments, which tended 
rm pase from father to son, like the old 
“mayors of the palace.” However. the king also 
give apponihinenis to clerrymen. who were 
barred by celibeey from handing down sul 
appointments. As the kings from the twelfth 
century onward managed to establish eon 
otder in their own territories, a tock in which 
eame of the earlier kings had indifferent 
syecess, BO they were able jo obtain control 
over their official appointments and began. to 
appoint commoners who were more susceptible 
to roval control, 

Lowis the Fat (LIO8—l157) was the frat 
French king whe fully controlled! hia own terri- 
tories and be beeaw to extend his jurisdiction 
beyond them, summoning ty his mown occa- 
sionally vassals whe only owed him allegiance 
as king, and conmetimes snececding in enforcing 
his: will. His son Louis von married Eleanor of 
Aquitaine. adding to tis kingdom for a time 
lerritones far greater than his own. This ‘mar- 
riage was the direct result of his position iis 
king, since the lady's father had asked Louis 
to look after her when he died. But Louis 
divorced her after the Second Crusade, as we 
have seen, ord she married Henry 1 of Eng- 
land, taking -her lands with her. 

Lou had hitth: suceces in dealing with 
Henry. Tut his suceessor Philip Augustus 
(1180-12231. hy ehrewd diplomacy and ovea- 
sionil military campaigns. was able to take 
liack from Henry's sona almost afl the land 
that had gone to the Enylish crown through the 
action Of Louis VII, More English possessiona 
were alao added be Philip's suereezor, Louis 
vit. As we have noted in the last chapter, 
Philip was alvo the heneficiary of the Albigen- 
sian Crusade, when he became the overlord of 
the southern French lands formerly belonging 
to the count of Toulouse. The nmportant county 
of Flanders fell into his hands as a resull of 
a military vietory In 1214. Philip was thie the 
actual rather than the merely ‘throretinal 
suzerain Of the greater part of Franoe, He 
develuped an administration that was efirient 
and in keeping with his needs, thus bequeathing 
fo his surceeors a nearly united kingdom and 
a strong monarchy of a feudal type In view 
of his effective work for the monarchy during 


his long trign, it is mot without justification 
that he wae called Augustus, after the founder 
of the Roman priveipate and organizer of the 
Homan Empire. should be wnderstood that 
Philip Augustus and hie Capetian successors 
weer, however, feudal monarchs..and far from 
absolute, [1 was left to the Valois kings, Charlee 
vo aml Lewis wi, te lay the fiumdations of 
that abeolution which is chararteristic of the 
ancien regime of France, and which endured 
substantially to the French Revolution, In this 
chapter more attention will therefore be paid 
to the latter phase, whieh just falls within the 
traditional period of the Middle Ages, although 
the basis laid by the Capetian monarchs will 
aiso be dealt with a= far me is neceesmry to 
explain what Game later in the fifteenth centary. 


CONTINUED CROWTH OF FOWER OF 
CAPETIAS KINGS 


Fall exploitation of feudal powers The 
French king, unlike the Povlich, had ne ancient 
customary rights to enforce, nor had he hedged 
his barons with retrictions on their independ: 
enee like William the Conqueror of England, 
for hiv vavsals owed a more direct obedience, 
hmre easily mforceahle, to their own SUxerains. 
So the kings had to concentrate their attention 
on trying to make their own domains at least 
subservient 10 themselves: Within this domain 
they did provide an administration far super ier 
to those of other ordinary feudal lords, one 
whieh wae ¢apalile of being extended as soon 


we the domain itself was enlarged. The earliest 


Oficial wax the prérét, who looked after the 
king"s interests in matters of justice and finance. 
As peeyote were paid hy the grant of finfs. 
their offices hecamy hereditary. and it’ was not 
posible to do much to improve their adminis- 
Iration until the king wes in a position to pay 
them in money, and appoint and dismiss them 
at will, Thie reform was largely the work af 
Philip Augustus, who, hy the help of his new 
frudal possessions, was able to find for the frst 
Hew ethough money for royal oceds: He ape 
pointed Amiflliy to watch the previts, These new 
officials wt once heeame the chief instruments 
of royal polieys Their instructions were to 
support nol only the king's feudal prerogatives 
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hit alsy as tmany of hie kingly ones as they 
could, including within their juradicthon as 
much of the king's nonfeudal territory as pos- 
sible, and extending his influence in areas 
where be was not the feudal suzcrain, This 
was done éespecially through listening to com- 
plutnts againiat the local administration of jus 
lice and trying to. substitute an appeal to the 
king's justice instead of to the fendal cont. 
The king himself made effective use of hie 
power of summoning his vassals, direct and 
titular, to his court for advice and assistance, 
accustoming them to regard themeeclves as his 
real vassals; and, os we have seen, hé led them 
agains! the English possessions in France of 
profit to themselyre as well ae to him, Bul one 
of his. greatest tithks to fame was his recogni- 
tion of the importance of the towns, which 
Were G8 PrOHPCris os any Ln) Earroqee in the 
thirteenth century, Philip was entirely willing 


fo grant them charters giving them freedom to 


organize local internal government, in exchange 
for snitoble aodunts of money. The towns 
recognized the value to themselves of having 
att efficient king rather than an irresponsible 
feudal nobility as their protector, So they pro 
vided him not only with maney but with «ol 
‘iery, and in many cases guaranteed to under- 
teke their own defense. Phili also appointed 
lownsmen to finch positions in. his government. 

But it was. on the whole. the conauest= of 
Philip that made all the other airecesses pos 
silile. He hol the nuelewe of on administration 
which took care of very «mall territories; when 
the territories were enlarged he inercased the 
number of hie officials and maintained the 
me organs of government, adding anly a few 
new officinalis, such asseneschals, All the offinials 
had te he watehed carefully by each king, 
since it wie 1ol easy to control them. 

Perhaps as early as Philip Augustus the 
Oficials of the king, sometimes, in committee. 
tried cases under feudal law in which the 
king’s interests were involved, This committer 
of the king's council ultimately developed inte 
the Parlement of Paris, the chief law court of 
the realm. Another committee looked into thre 
receipts. of money that came into the king’: 
Ireasury to see that the haillis and seresc tials 
were doing their duty. But by the time of 





St. Louis 1X, King of France. From a Moralized 
Bible (French), 1226-$234, (COURTESY FIERPOXT 
MOHGAN LinMARY. Ma. 240, folic #) 


Louis m (1226-1270) the king was asserting 
suceessfully his prerogative of administering 
justice fur the entire kingdom of France, and 
not only for his feudal vassals; The king had 
ulways in theory heen supposed to be the pro- 
tector of all and the maintainer of peace. He 
ood hie lawvere now asserted thal many cases 
tried Jocally by feudal nobles came within hie 
jarisdiet hor. By deeree Lauis forbade feudal 
warfare, and. tried ti persuade contenders in 
disputes that might have led to war to come to 
his courts, cither to himself, for he often gave 
porsonal judgments, or to the Parlement of 
avis, which was ander his control; and he 
forbade also, following the example of the 
Chureh, all réeeourse to trial by ordeal anid 
combat. He did not trouble, as a rule, to obtain 
the consent of hia vassale-to his decrees, a¢ hal 
bee the previods ciatom; hut singe he was 
everywhere revered a9 a Saintly person—he was 
later formally canonized os a soint—this addi- 
tion to royal authority was generally accepted, 
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atid on several occasions he obtained the aie- 
natures of a representative aelection of vassals, 
Louis, finding that the communal government 
of the towns given charters by Philip Augustus 
loo often failed to work well because of inter: 
nal quarrels between merchants ond other 
burghers, suspended many charters and re 
newed them only when the towns could show 
that they deserved them, He made the towne 
have their public accounts audited by his 
officers, and introduced offcialk of his own, 
such os mayors, which for centurice were roval 
and not local appointees, 


Centralization of public finance and ad- 
ministration It should be understood that the 
French kings aa yet had no right to tax, and 
though occasionally they attempted taxes for 
special purposes, sueh as Crusades, there was 
always sech an outcry that the attempts were 
abandined immediately. Philip ww (The Fair— 
1205-19)4) and the able corps of lawyers who 
formed his body of advisers recognized the im 
pertance of money in uny centralized adminis- 
tration, They set themselves determinedly to find 
new seurees of royal income. which waz used 
for the. purpose of enlarging the fealm and 
controlling the feudal nobility. by an ineressing 
ise of mercenary rather than feudal troop On 
the towns he laid inereased custome dutire, 
forced loans, atid sales taxes, He ausessed the 
nobles highly for the privilege of avoiding mill- 
tary Service; he expropriated the Templars, 
originally one of the crusading. orders in the 
Holy Land, which by now had become extremely 
wealthy and had undertaken the duties of the 
kings’ bankers: As we saw in Cliapter 10, Philips 
also succeeded in taxing the French clergy, All 
accounts were carefully scrutinized byw apecial 
accounting department staffed by salaries 
olbeiale. 

Philip) reorganized the official organs of 
state inte what will hereafter be called the 
king's council, which had on inner Eroup con 
stilted on special occasions, This group re: 
mained the chief advisory body jo the Crown 
until the Revolution, The Parlement of Paris, 
under the king's direction, became @ real law 
court composed of trained lawyers. One branch 
was give the task of listening to requests that 


the king rather than any other court render 
justioe. The Parlement of Paris also assumed 
jurisdiction over focal courts, transferring 
their cases, when neorssary, to itself, 

It may be mentioned that the king's «oun. 
al, mole wp largely of lowvers trainrd in. the 
Homan law, was something mew ot this early 
period, and was found to be extremely effec 
live in etihancing the king's authority, Looked 
at with suspicion by the feudal nobility, which 
in France throughout history remained an are 
focratic military caste and made no effort to 
control the civil adiministratian or even to co 
operate with it, these Iawvers liad only one 
duty and ¢me oim—to aid the monarchy which 
had appolated and coul) diemiss them, Paid in 
money and not in lands, they never becace 
part of the aristocracy: even in later tinw, 
when lawyere and assistants to the king werr 
ennobled, they became o separate nobility, 
krown as the nobility of the robe rather than 
of the sword, Moreover they were in the time 
of Phitip tv. laymen and not clergymen, and 
thas could be independent even in dealing with 
the Church, As ihe power of the menarch) 
frew, so mmst their own power with it: while 
if the monarchy’s power declined, they pet- 
sonatly would lise any authority they poo 
sessed, They therefore took every opportunity 
to exalt the power of the monarchy over any 
competitor that threatened itv and, being thor- 
oughly educated mon, took the lead even in 
appeals to public opinion. It was the king’s 
counsélors in particilar whe dominated the 
great appeal to nettional unity presented by the 
quarrel with Pope Boniface vin, which has 
Olready been discussed in Chapter ti), 


Vhe States-Genoral The calling of the 
States-General jn 1302 by Philip rv was essen: 
tially an appeal to pubilie opinion, and was 
intended by the lawyera who dominated it Lo 
he precisely this, presenting a complete ron- 
Irast with the English Parliaments of the same 
period, Porliaments were called by the English 
kings in response to pressuce by the barons 
and taypayers, and diminished father than in: 
ereased the absolute authority of the monarchy. 

The representation ‘in the States-Genrral 
was substentially similar to that of the English 
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Parliaments. The first estate, the clergy; the 
second estate, the nobility; and the third estate, 
the remainder, especially representatives of the 
towts, were the same os in England. though 
here was nothing in France to corresporid to 
the erueial group in England, the knights of 
the shire, who gave leadership to the bewr- 
geoicie without heing dominated by their epe 


cial urban interests, In Philip's assembly his. 


poliey had virtually unanimous support be 
cause the quarre] was so well calculated to 
appeal to dll. No one was anxious to see France 


dominated by on authoritarian and grasping 


papacy. Bishops, monks, and friars were os 
favorable to the king's position as were lords, 
hourgenisie, and university professors. If the 
king had called them, a= later kings were com- 
polled to call them, for the purpose of extract- 
ing funds from them, there would have been 
io sich impressive unanimity. However, the 
precedent had been set for an assembly of all 
classes of the realm, dvaminated by the king and 
his council: and we should) note in passing 
that the sentiment of nationality must have been 
srowime if the well-informed and able lawyers 
who knew what they wanted found it worth 
while te couch their appeals in this vein, 


FRENCH FAIUWE TO ACHIRVE 
HEPRESENTATIVE (8ST TU TIONS 


The end of the Capetian monarchy After 
the death of Philip the Fair in 1324 the feudal 
lords made a determined effort to regain sare 
of their power lost to the encroachments af the 
monarchy. Philip's successors were forced te 
make a few concessions. defining the lintits of 
the royal power and the right: of the nobles. But 
the nobles Jacked effective means of enforce 
their rights, which remained a deud letter ut 
long as the monarchs retained te power they 
had acquired in the later Middle Ages under 
the Capetions. | 

Meanwhile, the Capetian monarchy was 
newring its end. Louis x, who reigned anty two 
years, left no eon to inherit his throne. Ho wae 
therefore aneverded hy each of hie brothers in 
suceeasion, nom of whow, left any male heir. 
The last of the Capetian kings designated Ine 
cousin Philip of Valois, san of the brother of 


Philip the Fair, as king, andl he was accepted 
by the French nobility and duly eseamed the 
crown, But Edward wt, king of England, whose 
mother was the daughter of Philip the Fair, 
saserted thar the French throne could descend 
throwgh daughters in default of sons, as had 
heen accepted by this time in England. This 
was the exeuse for the Hundred Years’ War, 
which was hriefly touched upon in the frst 
part of this chapter. 


Contresting roles of French and British no- 
bility Inca very real sense the end of the Cape- 
tint monarchy in France marks the close of the 
consolidation of the French kingdom, much 
as the reign of Edward 1 in England marks 
the greatest power of the later medieval English 
monarchy. ‘Thereafter both monarchies lost 
power to the as yet undefeated forces of fen- 
dalism, while the two countries fought with 
each other and with the feudal nobility. But 
France had developed no constitutional eoun- 
terbalance to the Grown, and at the end of 
ihe period of medieval disintegration abso- 
luiism was reestablished in a modern form 
with relatively few changes [rom the mon- 
archy of Philip i. Ii) England the inatitution of 


Parliament had grown throughout the period 


of disintegration, and remained still poten- 
tially strong even during the period of abso- 
lutiam that followed jt, During the Himdred 
Yuars’ War it seemed, for a brief period, that 
the French monarchy would be brought under 
control by the same forees that limited it in 
England: but the chance was missed and it 
never recurred again, Fundamentally, it was 
the failure of the nobility to wecept any social 
responsibilities, and iis insistence on remaining 
a privileged and irresponsible group harking 
hack to a long-outmoded military tnadition. 
whieh handed absolute power back to the 
monarchy, The bourgesisice found it impossible 
to cooperate with the lords, and made few 
attempts af effective action on their own. Pre- 
ferring an orderly absolute monarchy to a 
disorderly and irresponsible feudaliam, they 
were willing to pay the price exacted of them. 

Nothing really new came out of the strug- 
gle: the French nobles learned nothing from 
their disasters, and far too much of the mon- 
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archs’ energies had to be epent in combating 
them. Throughout the sixteenth century the 
nobility still pursued its own interests, waging 
war against the monarchs, intriguing for the 
succession, ar irying to gain the ear of the 
kings. The civil wars. of the sixteenth eentury 
were complicated hy religions struggles; but jn 
France, anlike England, the religious atrugeles 
were oof used to extract concessions from the 
monarchy; When the French civil wars finally 
came to an end with ‘the establishment of the 
Hourbon monarchivy at the close of the sixteenth 
century. the king's position was secure, Sub. 
sequent febellions by the nobles were sup- 
pressed without great difficulty, and the abso- 
lute menarchy continged substantially un: 
changed until the French Revolution at the end 
of the eighteenth century. 


Subiersienee of Sutes-General to the mon: 
arehy The States-General, the germoof a French 
partioment, might have been used in the Hun 
dred Years’ War as an instrument for the 
cuthing of royal power. When. the monarch 
needed subsidies to enable him to prosecute the 
war, he was compelled to call the States: 
General, Bur sooner or later it granted what 
the king wanted, the nobles wha dominated 
that hady prohably recognizing that they too 
constilied a privileged clase and needed the 
king If they were to survive. They preferred 
alliance with the king to an alliatoe with the 
hourgeoisic, When Paris during the war rose 
in revolt under a merchant named Etienne 
Maree|, the nobles preferred ta join the king 
in sippressing the mbel to joining with the 
febels to force concessions fram the king, The 
Peasants were always on the verge of revolt. 
especially after the Black Death, a plague 
whieh killed on estimated fifth of the whule 
population of France. Faced with a scarcity of 
labor, the nobles tried to act es if there had 
never heen o plague, and proceeded to exploit 
the peasants ae before, When they revolted, the 
noliles joined the king in suppressing them. 

Having thus irrevocably cast their lot with 
the king, the nobles, through the States-General, 
granted him the means by which he could 
carry on the war and maintain his-government. 


Although inteniled to be temporary, the two 
important taxes this granted—a sales tax and 
@ taxon hearthe—were made permanent by a 
later monarch, With these taxes and the all: 
important taille, to he described Jater, at his 
disposal, the French monarch, unlike the Eng- 
lish, seldom had to resort to calling the States. 
General for money. The last time it was called 
before the French Revolution was in 1614. 
Sinve this meeting in fact granted nothing, 
its very failure made the monarch aware of the 
truth that he could do perfectly well without it, 


THE HUSDHED YEARS WAH ANG THE 
FSTARLASIMENT OF ABSOTLITTISM 


The early stages of the Hundred Years’ War 
wert uniformly against France, in part because 
of the refusal of the French nobility te alumdon 
its old feudal methods of warfare in face of the 
yeoman archery of the English, In the later yeare 
of the fourteenth eentiry the French recovered 
anid improved their methods af warfare: Under 
the Valois monarch Charles v (1364-1380) 
the English were almost driven out of France. 
Then the tide turned again soon after the ar- 
cession of Charles vy (1380-1492). who was 
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Portrait of Charles Vil, King of 
France (the Dauphin, later hing, 
fa whom Joan of Arc was neni 
with Aer famous message). 
Painted by Fowuquet 


insane for much of his reign. To understand 
the last pluses of the war, however, it is 
netsary to conréider what proved to he the 
mest dangerous threat to the centralized French 
monarchy i the tater Middle Ages. This. was 
nothing Jess than the nse of a power which 
for & tine possessed ernater resources aod terri: 
tories than the Valois monarchy and ruled o 
Fiimiontiol part of present-day France. This 
was ihe duchy of Burgundy, created by the 
Valiia monarchy during the Hundred Veure 
War, and eranted initially to a Valois prince, 
with the permission of the Holy Roman em: 
peror, who was the suzerain of a pant of the 
duchy 


Amel Muy Fund hn ollie The id ikea ml 
Biitgeundy by the ark wrt of the ilteenth cen: 
tury had greatly increased their ferritorivs by 
marmidee and conquest. Allied ae thew were with 
Ihe French royal family, it-was malunal for them 
fe try te win the French crown for themselves 
Hnring the troubled years of the war: or Iailing 
that, at leas) to control the government af the 
mad king Charlee vi. The easiest wav to do thr 
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was to ally themeelves with the English, and 
hope for the opportunity in due course to oust 
the English. Thos the chokes entered into an 
alliance with Henry V of Eneland (1413 
1422), After the great victory of the latter at 
Ihe battle of 


Burgundians w hide compet lee tlie Prenat PTL 


Lrincourt in T4415, it was: the 
arc te give his daucltes in Marriage to the 
bnglish king, and to sien the Treaty of Troyes 
(12)), onder which Heory was to inherit the 
French throne after ihe death of Charles vi. 
In fact Henry and Chorles hoth died in the 
came year of 1422. and Henry's infant son waa 
proclaimed king of France hy the English and 
by the Hurgundians, who ut that tine controlled 
much of tiorthern France, including Paria, The 
dauphin Charles (later Charles Vij) waa thue 
deprived of his inheritance, Not only was much 
of the north and «ast of his country controlled 
hy the Burcundiars and their Englieh allies, 
hut the Englinh pomsesed in ther own right 
parts of southwestern France, It was ot this 
iImpromaing moment that Joan of Are. thie 
Alaid of Cirléans, took a hand. Her aid to 
Charles was larecly instrumental tn effectine 
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the changes that were to drive the English out 
of France ond the Burgundions from their 
alliance with. the English. 


Role of Joan of dre The work of Joan of 


Are is sometimes minimived, bul there can be 


little doubt that it was crucial. Mer story al eourse 


is well known—how she heatd voices which in- 
structed her to go to the Dauphin, as he wus still 
called, since his right to the throne was in doubt; 


ATLANTIC 


OCEAN 
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how she recognized him a! ance acul greeted him 
as kings how she breathed new life inte the dis 
pirited royal forces, and led them to the great 
victory at Oriéans, which was the first substan- 

tial check to the Engtich and Burgundians. 

With a-aure instinct she recognized that until 
the Dauphin was crowned king at Reims, like 
his ancestors, be would not be accepted as 
king by the majority of the French. Soe after 
the victory of Orleans she insisted that he be 
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vrewned (1429). Whon the coremeny waa over 
her real work. wae done, but she insisted on 
cantimimge to lend a part of the French forces 
until she was captured by the Burgundions pnd 
sold to the English, The latter had her tried by 
the Inquisition in a process of very doubtful 
legality, since the hishop wlio presided was on 
Old eneray of the Maid’s, and was not author 
ved liy the Chairch to hold the trial, More- 
over, he wate in any cite tot a free apent, sine 
the English were not prepared to accept any 
verdict but condemnation; they wished to hreak 
Joan’: influence by having ber convicted as a 
sorceress. After her capture Charles attempied 
to roiaom ber, but be Jacked power to rescue 
Ker, Thue Joan, after recanting briefly, wos 
put Ww death as @ relapsed heretic. 

Meanwhile Charles and his chief adviser, 
Reginald, archbishop of Reims, patiently nego- 
liated with the Burgundians, and were at length 
able to persnade them to abandon the English 
alliance—a negotiation which would have beer 
Unthinkable without the Victories won for 
Charles by the Maid. The English, robbed of 
theiy allies, were unable to keep their gains; 
and at last Charles, with the aid of a strong 
army, paid for out of mew tases, was able to 
drive them from the country, Without the initial 
impulse contributed hy Joan none of this would 
have heen posible. and Charles, the dispirited 
dauphin. would fever have won the tith of 
Charles the Victorious that he merited before 
his death. 

The work begun by Charles (1422-)461) 
wis finished by his son Louie x8 (1461-1483), 
4 tireless echemer and indefatigable hureanerat, 
whe was able to pul an end to the Birrgundian 
menace forever hy the use of bribes and shrews 
diplomacy, aided by a good dose of luck. Be- 
fore the end of his reign France was: again 
Wmited within eabstantially the boundaries that 
she has today, 


THE MACHINERY OF ARSOLITTISM AS 
DEVELOPED HY CHANLES VH 
AND Lirlis XI 


The eeeret of French obsolutiem is to bor: 
found in the finaweial autonomy granted by 
the Stutes-General to the French kings during 


the Hundred Years’ War, anid in the eficient 
organization of an improved bureaucracy to 
collect the new permanent taxes, devised in part 
by Charles vii but perfected by Lovie xt and 
his two Valois successors, Util the rise of 
nodnm Germany. France was always poten- 
tially the riches! country in Europe, possessed 
of the finest resources and the hardest-working 
pracsantry. When she has been well governed, 
prosperity has alwape been quick to return. 
In a centrally administered kingdom so many 
possibilities existed for corruption, so, many 
opportunities for personal enrichment pre 
sented themselves to unwatched officials, that 
the kings were often ludicrously short of 
money in a country where ample funds were 
really availuble, 

The work of Charles vii consisted in obtain: 
ing the authorization from the Statee-General, 
or the nobility and hourgeoisie, to collect taxes 
on a permanent basis beyond the simple re- 
eeipts from the king's property which were all 
that « feudal king commanded. Charles was 
granted this in order that he might be enabled 
to defeat and expel the English. The taxes thus 
granted, however, were never abandoned by 
the monarchy, though the fietion was observed 
that some mrvenies Were temporary and extraor- 
dinary, while others were ordinary and regular. 
The chief tax granted in 1459 was the taille, a 
tax imposed upon all financial and real prop- 
erty throughout the kingdom. A remarkahly 
complex system was inaugurated to collect this 
tax, which remained the chief tax in France till 
the Revolution and even afterward. The total 
ammount neeled by the Crown for each partic: 
ular year was assessed, This total was then 
divided by the officials through each unit of 
government down to the lewel of the parieh, 
which was assessed for its portion of the whole. 
On tax collection day in the parish the hells 
were tolled and the citizens were informed 
what their tetal contribution was to be. Then 
they hal to elect osseasors; who determined 
what the individual share of each must be, 
Naturally, every peasant wished to avoid his 
tax, and tried te conceal his wealth—a French 
custom which has persisted to this day—and 
many were the expedients adopted. But the 
taille could be collected, even though large 
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paris af the collections found their way into 
the pockets of the officials through whose 
hands they passed on the way to the treasury. 
Louie xi was extremely careful to check all 
corruption, usin general the best Frenct kings 
were, ntil the later kings defeated their awn 
objectives by granting extessive numbers of 
immunities from laws to. favorites. 

The aids, or sales taxes, and the cudiome 
dutie, both tnteriar and those collected al 
the ports; and the proceeds from royal mo- 
nopolies, expecially the infamous gahelle, or 
salt tax, were given into the hands of tax 
farmers. who established their own collection 
posts and bought the whole contract for taxes 
from the king. The latter was therefore able 
to command the expected income from these 
taxes without having to go te the trouble of 
instituting a system for collecting them him- 
eclf, This. task was performed by private 
enterprise, which helped itself to considerably 
more profit from the collection than was. off. 
cially permitted by the kings. The difficulty 
was the control of the tax farmers, and again. 
only the most efficient kings were able to keep 
them in order. With such possibilities for living 
beyond their means, many French kings in Later 
times would persuade the tax farmers to give 
them several years’ income in advance, and 
thos would be short of income in later years 
when it might he equally needed. 

With the money thus newly available, and 
with the services of a great financial expert to 
assiet him, Charles vit reorganized the French 
army. [1 was officially announced in 1439 that 
only the king could levy and maintain troops. 
Charles ther proceeded to enforce this decree 
hy levying on army of professional troops, 
with a permanent cavalry of twenty companies 
(about six hondred men toa company, includ: 
ine howmen aod lancers). Theta further body 
of bowmen wae otganited for the infantry, the 
soldiers (frev-archers) being exempted from 
the taille in time of peace. They were to be 
chasen by the king's officials, the baillis: They 
were instructed in the use of firearms and artil- 
lery. engaged in periodic marieuvers, and were 
kept together according to the regions from 
which they hailed—the ancestors of the modern 
regiments. In addition to these French soldiers, 


enormous numbers of mereenariee Fromall the 
countries of Europe were added when neces 
SHY. 
It will be seen that the basis for all this 
military activity was the ability tw collect the 
toxne to pay for it, Tf the mercenaries were 
unpaid, they preyed upon the country; if the 
king could not establish hie authority firmly, 
the trained troops might just as easily join a 
pretender or a feudal lord who promised to 
poy them. For most of a ocntury, OF at least 
until the death of Francis tin 1547, the French 
kings were the masters of France through pos- 
sescion of an adequate income and well-paid 
troops alile to maintain the king's peace agains! 
any feudal bord, and during this period France 
had 4 growing prosperity. When the royal gov. 
ernment again fgiled in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, feudalism, which had only 
temporarily been held in control, burst forth 
ANEW, 
The mew financial regime called forth 
thousands of new officials, and it i fram thie 
time that a liemaueratic career became the 
position of honor in France that it remained 
until very recent times. Louis 1 an indefatiga: 
hle Mireauerat himself, took very great care of 
all the appointments that he mare, and he 
watched the behavior of his nominees with the 
most mrticulogs altention, He would stand no 
rommuinal nonsense From the towns and insisted 
on appointing all the superior offieials it them. 
Every official in the country had to be abso. 
lutely lovel to Lotis, on pain of instant diemie- 
eal Each alficial felt it to be his duly to enhance 
the authority of the king, his master, and inci- 
dentally his own at the same time. He received 
a good salary, and there were many valuable 
perquisites ta be obtained from office. Thus 1 
came to be the custom that the positions were 
actually purchased by the incumbents: and the 
kings did not usually dismiss them unless they 
proved exceptionally inelhicient or disloyal. 
The fajority of the officials of whom we know 
died safely in office, after designating a -suc- 
eesor who would have te pay oon indemmity 
to the king for vonfirmation of his appointment 
ae well ax another to the departing official 
who had selected him). When » king died, the 
officials were all required to receive # confirma- 
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tion of their tithe to the office, which helped the 
new king over what would otherwise have been 
financially a difeult time. 

The system worked. for the interests. of 
kings amd officials were one, The sufferers were 
the taxpayers whe grouped, but for a long 
time thought that the comparative efficiency of 
the government was al least far better than 
the anarchy and civil war thar hed preceded 
it. Under feeble kings the officials paid {rss to 
the treasury than under the efficient ones. hut 
they still poid something. The country was 
niministered, and a high degree of stability 
wat ensured, The law courte functioned, admin: 
iWering the king’s justice: as tm the earlier 
medieval period; and the wecounts were audited, 
or at beast examined, by the central bureaus 
st up in. earlier reigns for the purpose. Ar the 
top were the great officials of the king's council. 
appointed directly by him, usually from the 
ranks of the Church or the upper bourgeoisie. 

Whe the Crown failed in the middle of 
the sixteenth century the system endirrd for a 
while, amt! it tao collapsed under the recru- 
descence of feudal anarchy. But as soon os the 
centralized government was re-established hy 
Henry Win 15389, few indeed were the changes 
that had to be made. The machinery of the 
late-medieval ancien régime was the machinery 
in wl] essertinle that lasted! till the Frenels 
Revolution of 1789; and by no means all its 
earlier Features were changed even by the 
Revolution. Almost a¢ much ae in England can 
the structure of modern France be traced back 
fo its medieval antecedents. 


* The Iberian peninsulu 


Although Spain was not unified into a 
tingle national state until the late fifteenth 
ernlury, the separdte states of the [beriat 
Penineala werp effective feudal kingdoms. dor- 
ing the period when England and France were 
rled by feudal monarchs. and eimilar institu- 
Hons were developed to keep the feudal mon- 
archs under some control, As the result of the 
long occupation. by Muslims, however, the his- 
tory of the Iberian peninaula hae from. the 
hesinning presented ceriain importunt contrasts 


with the development of other European coun- 
tries, The process of driving out the Muslims 
look several centuries, and was not completed 
until the end of the Middle Ages A kind of 
continuous crusade, backed by the Church, was 
in process luring the greater part of the Middle 
Awes. 

Not all of Spain was subjected to the 
Muslims. In the northwest the kingdom of the 
Astunas was able to defy: the efforts of the 
Mustine to drive the Christians from the pen- 
incula while the Basques in the north were 
never subdued by them, and retained a fierce 
independence which drove them to attack the 
Franks in the eighth and ninth centuries. Even. 
tially the kingdoms of Leon in the northweat 
and “Navarre in the north became fully inde- 
pendent of the Muslims, while the territories 
which were to become the great Spanish king- 
dams of Aragon and Castile were still aubjectec 
to them, Bul persistent effort by the Cliristians 
ctilminated in the capture of Toledo tn central 
Spain in the aniddle of the twelfth century. 
while Cordova. the Muslim (Moorish) capital 
af southern Spain, was taken in 1236. Seville 
followed in (248, leaving only the kingdom of 
Granada in the extreme south in Moorish hands, 
Where it remamed until 1492. 

In the twelfth century Ledn and Costile 
united into one kingdom, the most powerful 
in Spain, while Aragon was united with Cata- 
loria and other areas in the northeast -At the 
md of the eleventh century Count Henry of 
Rurgondy had been granted a fief in the weet 
of the peninsula in exchange for help given 
to the ruler of Castile in the wars against the 
Muslin. Henry's successors, by hard fighting 
—whieh included wars againet the Castilians 
as well o@ the Moors—gradually built up the 
kingdom of Portugal, which was to remain 
independent of the rest of the peningula, In 
1894, however, the throne would have gone 
to the Castilians, since the sole heiress was 
married to u Castilian prince. This the Portu- 
guess nobles and people would not permit. 
They had fought too hard in past centuries 
against the Castiliane to let the kingdom full 
quietly inte their hands John ft, @tamd master 
of the Order of Avis, o Portuguese crosading 
order whose main ask had bern the expulsion 
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of the Mustioe from the country, was chosen 
king instead: and when lo infleted a crushing 
defeat on the Custilians, the independence of 
the kingdom was assured, The dynasty fiomnded 
by John was to lead Portugal, small os she was, 
to her crucial role in the expansion of Europe 
tothe East in the fifteenth and sixteenth cor: 
Duries 

By the middle of the thirteenth centiyry 
there were thos four well-eatalilished Christian 
kinsdome in the peninsula. The northern kine- 
dom of Navarre compriged territorres on the 
French side of the Prrenees as well as an ihe 
Spartieh side, and from 12 
Prcnctornats 


+) was niled by a 
Ferdinand i of Castile unite 
Leon and Castile permanently in 1230. There 
after the country wae simply known as Castile: 


The kingdom of Aragon was a confederation 
al many separate entities, each of which re. 
tained some autonomy. Hut it waa ruled effec: 
lively by the house of Aragon und its kings, 
whose postessions were mol confined Lo Spain, 
They poswesel! o number of Freneh fiefs, and, 
as We liove briefly noted in the last chapter, 
from 1282 they fell heir te. the Hohenstaufen 
kingdom of Sicily. 

ly all the Spanish kingdoms the feudal 
monarchs had to submit to a limited control 
hy their subjects, whe fought hard for their 
privileges, As in France. the three estates 
nobility, and townsner—were - sum 
moned hy the moruitch when he wae in need 
of money. Bul these Cortes, as they were called, 


were fair more elective than in France, and 


clorgy, 
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oltainesd! the right to present petitions and be 
consulted an taxes and begislation, On the other 
land, the Spanish polers were always more 
powerful than the late-medioval Engtish mon- 
archs, whe had to cal] Parhiament of regulir 
intervals and who needled Marlianmnt to finance 
their wars. When mermssary, the Spanish rulers 
were ilwave alle to moke thelr will prevail, 
and by the ened of the Middle Aves the Cortes 
were clearly subwrdinate to them, asthe States- 
General was subordinate to the kings of France, 
anve if exceptional cirenmetances, 

In 1469 » great step toward the unifica- 
Hon of Spam was taken when Ferdinand of 
Aragon and laabella of Castille. heirs to their 
respective thrones, Were secretly married. Tn 
dim course they inherited thely thrones; and 
though the (we countries were pot allicially 
amalgamated, and the union was only a per 
sonal inion of the monarchs, in fact inder 
their joint role Spain berame at last a national 
entity (1979). When Isabella died before her 
husband, a nomber of important Castilians 
iried to sever their kingdom from Aragon. 
But the movement quickly collapsed, and the 
whole kitigdom was inherited by the daughter 
of the two monarcha, whe proceeded te marry 
inte the Hapshure family. The son of Jounna, 
this first queen of Spain, was Charles ¥. who 
wis elected Holy Rotman Emperor, thas bring. 
ite Spain as a great power into the politics 
al Central Europe. 

Ferdinand and tsabello brought together 
ihe commercial experience of Aragon and the 
ureat military. tradition of Castile. which had 
lwen the leader in the ware against thir Mus- 
lime: At gnee they proceeded to consolidate 
tie entire peninsula exerpt fur Portugal, They 
itove the French out of that part of Navarre 
that was south of the Pyrenees, and they drove 
the Muslims out of Granada in the south, 
where they had been harmlessly living for 
centuries, paying regular tribute to the kings 
of Castile. For good measure, Ferdinand and 
leabella then expelled the Jows, to an estimated 
mimber of two hundred thousand. This wae an 
economic as well asa himan disaster for the 
Coury. ds many of these people, skilled in 
commerce, tulustey, and agriculture, could 
hardly he replaced, However, converted Mux 


lims (Moriscos}) were permitted to remain for 
another CENry, and jt was not till] the ex- 
pulsion of these latter In 1609 that the disas- 
trous poliey of persecution had ite full effect. 
It is venerally conceded that much of Spanish 
economic backwardness to this day can be 
traced to (he systematic destruction of expul- 
sion OF those classes shich bad always borne 
such @ large share of the economic activity of 
the country, 

For the suppression of the feudal nobility 
the monarchs, especially in Castile, won the sup- 
port of the towns, which, as usual, preferred 
tbsolutism to feudal anarchy, and by enlisting 
picked troops from the towns they were able 
0 make considerable headway. But perhaps the 
errateat instrument for enforcing abealutiem 
was the Spenich Inquisition, the adaptation of 
an mitablished and accepted inutitution for new 
ends hardly in conformity with its original 

As a “crusading” people, engaged for 
centuries in wat agaiet the Muslim iniidels. 
the Spanish had « horror of heresy, and were 
deeply attached to militant Christianity, More- 
over, the monarchs ihemeerlves were Very strict 
Catholics and detested heresy no less than did 
their subjects. The relatively mild papal [n- 
quisition, discussed in an earlier chapter, had 
fallen inte disuse in Spain, Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella therefore requested the papary to set up 
a new and more severe Inquisition, no doubt 
with the intention of subordinating it to. the 
monarchy and using it for political ends. Pope 
Sixtue iv wae reluctant to. permit it, but 
allowed hiteself to be persuaded, anil in 
78 the so-called Spanish Inquisition was 
duly established, The monarche were indeed 
successful in gaining control of it, asing it 
io establish their supremacy over the Spanish 
Chiirch by driving out of the Church many 
of the local clergy, who were at this time 
ralher lex in their discipline and observances, 
and replacing them with rigid disciplinarians. 
They also ueed the Inquisition against dis- 
senters and their own personal enemies, and 
later. of eourse. against Protestants. They met 
lithe opposition From their own subjects, who 
were, int the whole, very religious and verv 
onhodox, As long a* the monarchs presented 
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their persecutions under o religious: guise they 
could rely upon popular sapport. 

The result wae oe reformed Church in 
Spain which was able, in the following oen- 
tury, to give much-needed leadership to the 
Catholic Reformation, made neceseary by the 
initia! successes of the Protestants, Spain this 
became chopernarit ir Europe for a time try the 
use of religious ae well as political and mili- 
Lary Meats. 

Even so. the Spanish would not have poe- 
essed enough resources to maintam this poeri- 
lion without the aid ‘of the mehes of the New 
World. discovered at the end of the fifteenth 
century by the [tation sajlor Christupher Co. 
lumluw, whe hed token service under the 
monarch of Aragon and Castile. A few years 
previnusly, the Portuguese, from their separate 
and independent kingdom, had aueceeded in 
making their way down the coast of Africa, 
and in I408, six. years after the first voyage 
of Columbus to the East, the Portuguese sailor 
Vasco da Gama rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope, and reached the town of Calicut on the 
weat coast of the Indian peninsula. 


* Switherland 


After a consideration of the major national 
states Of the Middle Ages, a few words may be 
added on the Formation of another tiny na- 
tonal state, which has sorvived ta the present 
doy. The antecedents of Switterland are to be 
found in the tate thirteenth century, when 
three peasant cantons united in a eonfedera- 
tion, The purpose of the confederation was to 
escape domination by the growing power of 
the Hapsbures. many of whom held dhe |- 
peril crown, and whiee uncestral Landa lior- 
(ered thease of the Swiss, Several times the 
Swiss peusania defeated numerically larger 
feudal armies sent avainat them. Other cantans, 
than as well as peusant, joined the confedern- 
Hion a4 it suceeded in ite whjectives. By the 
end of the ifteenth century they were viriually 
independent, and their right to this jndenend- 
enee had been formally acknowledged tw the 
rulers of the Holy Roman Empire. The formi- 
doable Swise soldiers were hy this lime munch dy 
demand as mercenaries by all the monarchs 
of Europe, 


In 1648, at the Peace of Westphalia, the 
confederation was recognized az the independ: 
ent country of Switverland—the only nation in 
Europe whieh has always been republican, 
und has never submitted to rulo by any mon- 
arch, either native or foreign. 


* The national state as the 
key political institution of 
modern limes 


The discovery of the New World, and 
the opening up of Asia, is as fitting @ divid- 
ing line os any between the Middle Age 
and the early modern era, which we are now 
aliout to diseuss, Exrope had been cansoli- 
dated into several national states, onder a 
form of government sometimes called the 
“new monanchy,"—a monarchy which was 
fully abreast of the times. and was ina strate- 
gic position to take advantage of the mew 
opportunities, economic and politica), which 
were opened up by the new discoveries, The 
old universal Sinte, which had always been 
the ideal of the Middle Ages, was now, in 
reality, gone forever, or af least postpaned 
for an unforeseeable future. As we-shall see, 
however. the Holy Roman Empire had not 
yet Fully abandoned its pretensions, and on 


at least two separate occasions came close to 


restoring some of its former glories. 

The great political fact of the centuries 
since [900 has beev the rise and growth of 
the national State, an entity larger than the 
ancient city-states of Greece and Rome, hut 
simitller than medieval Chritendom. These na- 
ional states have shown themselves capable 


of taking care of tremendous commercial and 


Hdiettial expansion, and of ensuring certain 
hasie rights, ultimately including al f-govern- 
nnt, for their particular nationals; In the 
Process they have fought terrible jnternseine 
wars. and they have competed by war and 
diplomacy for the resources, pot only of each 
other, Iwt also of the distant tands which 
they have subjected to their control. 

Thus an instintion which grew out of the 
nécds of men in the Middle Ages hes heen 
suinctifed as the natural form of government 
among men, of the Roman Empire was once 
sanctifird by Christians who had grown up 
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beneath its ¢hadow.. It remains to be seen 
whether the national state can survive the trials 
‘of the present epoch: or whether. as ‘Toynber 
has urged. it 1 already obsdlew and will give 
way to some other equally “netural” form of 
government. Gut It cunnidt be denied that from 
the sixteenth to the twentieth) century 4.o., the 
national state was the predominant form of gov- 
émimentsl organitation; and this, too, we owe 


to our medieval forebears. 
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* TWELVE 


Medieval Culture 





Up to this point in the book separate eec- 
tions have been devoted to the culture of each 
of the peoples considered. No difficulty was 
experienced in following this procedure. which 
has Iieconme traditional. Clearly the procedure 
i justifiable when one can perceive, in the 
perspective of history, the total cultural 
achievement of a particular civilization, These 
earlier civilizations all have long ago come to 
an end. and their legacy has been absorbed hy 

The Middle Ages, on the other hand, = on 
arbitrary abstraction, and pot a true civiliza- 
tion distinguishable from its predecessors and 
successors (as was nited in the imitoduction to 
this Part). Ut i¢ merely the early period of our 
awn Western civilization, The people of the 
Renaissance, who knew and admired clossical 
antiquity. regarded themselves as “modern” 
in ¢ontrast to the “ancient” Greeks and Ro: 
mans. The age of the Renaissance is now called 
“early modern,” lit the “Midifle Ages’ has 
persisted os a descriptive term applied to the 
perio! between the fall of the Roman Empire 
and the somewhat arhitrary date of 1500, 

Nevertheless, although the achieverients of 
the medieval people are the. achievements of 
oor own immediate ancestors, and alihough 
there is a recognizable continuity of onltore 
‘in almost every field between the men of the 
Middle Ages and ourselves, there i something 
different about that time, even if we have 
dificulty in saving exactly what it ia. The 
characteristic medieval civilization. moredver, 
did undoubtedly decline in the fourteenth and 


fifteenth centuries from its: high point in the 
thirtieth. 

Perhaps medieval culture is best thought 
of a5 a prenational European culture, pro 
duced at a period when, despite the rise of 
vernagular languages, the wast bulk of literary 
work was wrilten in the etill universal language 
of the educated, Latin: when Enropeane did 
not yet recognize that there would be mo resto- 
ration of an empire like Rome: when the 
Church etill did exist as a universal institution 
and the concept of Christendom had some 
realitv, In the thirteenth century the German 
etholar Albertue Magnus hal os «a pupil 
Thomas Aquinas, who belonged to a nolile 
lialian farnily, The greatest philosophers of 
the next century were William of Occam, an 
Englishman, and Ouns Scotus, an Trishman 
iprobably), Although these men were born 
in different Eurepean countries. their culture 
waa in all essentials the same: whereas the 
manifestations of the Renaissance, a hore cen: 
tury after the life of Thomas Aquinas, were 
notiewbly different in [aly and jn the northern 
conntries, An attempt will therefore be made 
to treat the Middle Ages as a whole in this 
chapter; hut it will be the last each attempt 
to be made in this book, Later chapters will 
discuss movements, such as Romanticism, 
which affected all counteies belonging to 
Western civilization, but the divergencies from 
vane nation to another may also of necessity 
have to be considered, 

It hos olready heen noted that the men of 
the Rensieeance looked upon their immediate 
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predecessors ae barbarians, They believed them: 
selves to be the heralds of a new era, and con. 
sistently derided the achievements of the me: 
dieval people. They pictured their forehears 
a@ living in total bondage to an authoritarian 
Church, unable and unwilling to think far 
themselves, with every slightest deviation from 
orthodoxy punishahle by a horrible death wt 
the hands of the Inquisition, 

This stereotype of the Middle Ages. was 
accepted for so many centuries, and is, even 
now, dying so hard, that we do nol regard 
medieval times frequently enough as the forma- 
tive period of our own ag, por examine closely 
enough the immense obstacles that had to be 
overcome by the harbariana in a society that 
hai! collapsed as campletely as the old Greeo- 
Roman vivilization, It-was centuries before the 
static manorial feudal society was undermined 
deeply enough for an urban society to develop, 
and, as we have.seen, civilized arts have hith- 
erto never appeared in a rural 4ociety, Bur the 
medieval peaple did finally develop an urban 
eivilization and an urban culture, and. the 
cities which they founded have continued into 
Gur own times without serious breaks, except- 
ing 4 few affected hy external causes such 
the Back Death, 

What should be studied therefore in medic: 
val culture is the strugele of the people to 
absorb what was left of the heritage of older 
civilizations. aid the new creative effort to 
strike out ono line of their own afterward—to 
tmanecipate themeelves from the static concep- 
lion of life natural to a rural existence, to dis- 
cover the power of reason and free themselves 
from the bondage to authority, and to see how 
in doing this they made possible the enormous 
rcientific and political advances which have 
heen the main glory of Western civilization 
ws a Whole. We shall understand theie achieve 
ment better if we emancipate ourselves from 
the outworn stereotype that medieval civiliza- 
lion beean with the barbarian invasions and 
tnded with the Renaissance, thot it was an ape 
of faith and ereceptance of authority, that 


reason did not hegin oniil at least the seven: 


teenth century, and that the all-embracing 
Church stifled the efforts of men to improve 
their lot on earth by assuring them that the 


next life alone wae of importance. [1 is true 
enough that the last was the official teaching 
of the Church, hut it is not true that the teach- 
ing stifled initiative and. freedom of thought, 
nor that it suceeeded in turning men exely- 
sively to preparation for the hereafter. 

The story of medieval culture is, in a 
sense, extraordinarily dramatic if viewed sym- 
pathetically, with a realization of the enormous 
obstacles to freedom of thought which were 
progressively overcome; if we try to see the 
objectives of medieval thinkers and scientists 
and writers, und realize how consistently: they 
were siriving to relate their actual experience 
to the pictare of life on earth and tn the here- 
after presented to them by the conservative 
elements in their society. Progress in the 
Midile Ages was slow, and perhaps the total 
of ita achievements was small in comparisoti 
with achievement in the centuries since. Rut 
preporatery ean! formative periods mutet feces- 
sarily last longer and show less spectacular 
results than the later flowering. It was. many 
centuries after the Dorian invastons that the 
Greeks came to the height of their powers. 
There is no flower until the roots have taken 
hold; and the roots of Western civilization 
lie far back in the Middle Ages, when the 
struggle was being fought between reason 
and faith, between freedom and authority, 
between the miracle and the matural fow, 
between the pull of the past and the urge 
toward the future. 


* Contrast hetween early and later 


periods of Middle Ages 


Mediewal culture falls mto two periods. 
The period that lias sometimes been charac: 
terized as the Dark Ages is really entitled 
to the adjective, Outside the fold of the Church 
there wae almost no education at all: and even 
within the Church only = very emall percentage 
af men and women were literate, ln some of 
the monasteries, manuscripts from the ancient 
world were diligently copied: bur, as we know 
from the errors in copying, too often the con- 
[ents were not understood, Charlemagne never 
learned to read or write: and when he wished 
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lo make a modest beginning toward oa revival 
of learning in hie empire, the scholars thut Me 
found, though the best m Europe in his div, 
would never have been considered anything 
hit metioer in any more enlightened age, 
Outside Ireland, Greek had been forgotten. 
There is but one creative European thinket 
known in more than three centuries, and he 
was an lrishman; yet this dark time was also 
the period of the flowering of the Muslim civi- 
lization. When. in the late tenth century, Ger- 
bert became known as the moat learned man 
In the West, and was finally elected pope 
as Sylvester ou, we are told that he hal 
etudied every lirannh of knowledge available 
in hie day. Bit the sum total is pitiful indeed, 
Except for those few who could wnderstend 
Arabic and had access to Muslim works, the 
only reading available was the Bible, some of 
the works of the Christian Fathers, a few inac- 
curate and tightly simplified enevelopedias. 
ind some elementary textbooks. 

Then, almost suddenly, the Western mini 
ceeme| te awake ani) akk questions, arid the 
Dark Ages were over. On the one side, tt began 
te learn te reason, and to apply reason to what 
it had hitherto received oy dogma, bestowed 
by anthority: ond, on the other side, certain 


individuals began to become aware of and in- 


terested in the wider world of Muslim culture, 
and at once beran to contrast this knowledge 
with the abvemal ignorance of the West. Brine- 
ing lack knowledge to their homelands, thev 
dimulated others to the enme quest. Ther, as 
the Western mind began to sharpen its tools 
for rewoning, it began also to demand mote 
“tenance, And to satisfy this bunger, one 
alter another the works of Aristotle were trans 
lated—an enormous fund of knowledge, grad- 
ually assomilated owr a period of centuries. 
Bewildered and impressed by this knowledge, 
the Westerners in their bumility at first thought 
him almost superhuman, and with the attitude 
of faith and reverence customary to them they 
thought he had known everything, that all they 
had to do was to recover for themselves. what 
he had knows, dod elaborate on it, Then come 
the realization that Aristotl: tog had made 
mistakes: hit was @ master mind, but pot 
anmiscient, So they understood that it was Aris 


totle's task to train them in method, but not 
to give them the finished answers. Not many 
men had understand this, perhapa, by the close 
of the Middle Ages; but it was nevertheless 
the work done by Aristotelions at the universi- 
ties of Paris and Padua that, ae is now know, 
prepared ihe way for Galileo, modem me 
chanies, and all moder science which ig based 
on it—as it was the thorough reworking. of 
Ansiotle by St. Thomas Aquinas that was abfe 
to make the teachings of Christianity conform 
to the requirements of natural reason. 

From what has been said shove iy will 
be seen that 7t i impossible te characterize 
medieva! culture ae being of such of such a 
kind, for it lacked wniformity, Tf we say the 
mediewale lacked intellectual curiosity, a we 
said af the Romans. exceptions at once spring 
to the mind. and we can see that acceptance 
of the given world without questioning it was 
a passing phase. If we cay that they were not 
interested in new knowledge sa much a= In 
pondering the old, reading new meanings into 
it without adding to it, then this attitude too 
disappeared as reason began to supplant blind 
Faith, Uf we say they wanted to reconcils all 
knowledge with the teachings of Christianity, 
the suggestion of intellectual dishonesty im- 
plied in this statement ts unfair. Thomas 
Aquinas undoubtedly beliewed in Christianity, 
but be knew that if it was true it coli? wot 
conflict with what reason told him. He did not 
ilishonestly shirk the dificulties, and he bon- 
estly tried to resolve them, He was mot trying 
fo expluin away the findings of his reason in 
arier to holster an unsound theology. lndeed, 
he was extremely scrupulous in avoiding the 
temptation of trying te prove by reason things 
which he did mot think could be proved by it, 
Naturally, a a medieval Christian, he believed 
in the creation of the world out of nothing 
by God: bur he was careful to aliow that 
Aristotle had not believed ji it, and that 
hit reasoning was justified, The story of the 
Creation was one of the matters which could 
not he preved, and so must remain in the 
realm of faith, 

Medieval thought, like all thought, was 
concerned with the problems of the time, 
and it reflects an honest and not unsticcessful 
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attempt to deal with ther within the frame- 
work of i) preuppesitions und astumptions 
fut, mon important, as thee sssumptions 
erased lo appear walict, new thinkers arore 
whe grappled with new assumptions and new 
knowledge. Thi cagerness for new knowledge 
je the mork of o living culture, whieh, in this 
cor, hae continued to live and move [or- 
ward, even inte our own time, If the medieval 
answer no longer seen valid, this is heraue 
the compass of oor knowledge has bern so 
greaily extended, Rut it was the medinvals 
whe first In our civilization fought for the 
rights of reason, the medievala who trained 
ut in Jogie ow! analysis and pave us our 
toolk of inquiry, the medievale who formed 
the very languoge in which we continue to 
etpress ourselves and who gave the world the 
first great masterpieces in every Western Ex- 
ropean tongue. And since jt was also the 
medievals who taught the world to use repre- 
sentative asseriblies to. limit the powers of 
motiorhs ip is perhaps time thet the word 
“medieval” cowee to be geed as a. term of abuse 
for all that we like to think of as reactionary, 


* Learning and education in 
the Dark Ages 


READING MATERIAL OF THE TANK AGES 


We have noted in an earlier chapter that 
Fewthins, @ scholar of the reign of Theadoric 
itt Ntaly, feeling that Latin learning was alwnit 
to he solmmerged in a sea of barbarism and 
that Greek would sinmly disappear from 
Western Europe. translated a number of the 
works of Aristotle into Latin, and wrote some 
‘simplified texthoaks on a variety of subjects. 
lteluding arithmetic and music. These hooks 
did indeed heeome a part of the staple in- 
tellectua!l fodder of pulsequent generations. 
But the most widely read of all secular hooks 
it the early Middle Ages wae undoubtedly the 
Etymotlogies of St. Isidore, seventh-century 
hishap of Seville. This was a kind of scrap- 
hook of learnings much of it taken from 
authors no more reliable than Isidore hinmelf, 
purporting ta be o Dist of the derivations of 
words in general tse, on which Isidore wasted 


connideralle ingenuity. The purpose of the 
com bishop, which waa indeed to a large ex- 
tent fulfilled in hie book, was lo preserve ae 
much as possible of his owt learning for pios-. 
terity, while presenting it in a language which 
could be understood by pasterity—which he 
confidently cand correctly believed would be 
less Thorne amd Jess well educated than’ he: 
Perhaps the most original work of this early 
peciodl was the Feclesiaatieal History of Eng- 
loved, writtes by the Venerable Bede. an 
English monk. In this hook Bede showed him- 
elf to be skilled in historica) method, care- 
fully checking his statements and explaining 
the nature of hie sources: Bede also wrote o 
hook on chronology, from which later was 
taken the method of dating years before and 
after the birth of Chriet (pc, and 4.p.1; 
though most modern scholars believe he made 
mm error in hie calculations by which Jesus 
was beld to be born four years after be really 
Was. 


THE CAROLINGIAN RENAISSANCE 


An important truth is concealed under the 
gandiloquent term Renaissance, ae applied to 
the age of Charlemagne, for by fostering educa- 
tion he made possible all later advances. In the 
Merovingian’ age leaming had been seriously 
negiected. There had been a few writers af note, 
especially the historian Gregory of Tours, but 
litera’y was hecoming ever more rare, and what 
learning and literacy existed was confined to 
the clergy, What Charlemagie did was to obtain 
the services of the few acholars that were avail: 
able te him and put all the resourees of the 
monarchy to work in improving the education 
not only of the elergy but of as many laymen as 
could be accommodated in the schools. He de: 
sired at least one cathedral echool for every 
diocese, and he placed the man who may be 
revarded as hig minister of education, Alcuin 
om York, af the head of his palace school in 
his capital of Aachen.. The curriculum was 
traditions! and was to remain traditional 
throughout the Middle Ages. What was to be 
taught were the seven liberal arts, comeisting 
of the tritium (erammar—that is, Latin gram- 
mar, rhetoric and logie) and the quedriviam 
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moreema)parerfiluum . ¢intirgery fils inp Polat 


Example of the new manuscript writing which come into vogue during the Carolingian 
Renaissance and which is the precursor of our ordinary eursipe writing. Previously all 
writing ted been done in copral ferers. From a late ninthicentury  manuserips, 
Evangelia [V (Suitzerland 2). | COURTESY THE PIRNPONT MORCAN LIHBARY, Ms, J. folio 29) 


larithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music), 
At this early stage of European civilization few 
of these subjecta were actually taught, and even 
thease only in the most simplified form. In later 
centuries almost any subject that if was desined 
to teach could be compressed within the compass 
of the seven arts. Carolingian education, cach 
As it was, consisted fundurmentally of @ train. 
ine in titeracy and the Latin language. With: 
out these tools there could have heen no 
progress. In the time of Charles there was 
aleo an important development in the art of 
writing. The seript known as the Carolingian 
minuscule: from which came the “Roman” 
letters used in most European writing there 
after, reploced the “Gothic” script, except in 
Germany, From the Carolingian script came 
ultimately those letters which are commonly 
naed today, aul which were adopted by printers 
wheti printing wie fir brought inte use in 
Faurepee. 


In the course of the century following the 
dewth af Charlemagne the meager advances 
nile in his reign were unable to survive the 
chaotic political conditions that prevailed. in 
Europe, especially the destructive invasions of 
the Vikings. The favorite turget for the depre- 
dations of the Vikings was the monasteries. 
where the manuseripts from enrlier ages were 
20 Often preserved Some culture was to be 
found of the court of Charles the Bald, grand: 
sot of Charlemagne, and thie monatch patron: 
ited some court poets. The most important 
figure of this time, however, wae the Irishman 
John Scotus Erigena, who produced the most 
original work of philosophy of the early Mid 
dle Ages. John was still acquainted with Greek 
and able to translate a wark concermming the 


heavenly hierarchies, or Intelligences, written 


by a Neoplatonist, which was commented on 
in later years by Thomas Aquinas and many 
ather medieval theologians. John, in his own 
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work, De divisione natarae, developed a rom: 
plete system of Christian: metaphysics patterned 
after Neoplatonism, a mystical pagan philosaphy 
of the third century aco. which could have been 
understomd! by few in the West in his time, The 
work was to enjoy same retpect in the later 
Middle Ages. and became sufficiently inflaen 
tial to ¢ome for @ period under the ban af 
the Church, 

In the next century one name stands out, 
that of Gerbert of Aurillac, who became pope 
tinder the nome of Sylvester 1) (990-1003). 
and who was in his own day reputed to have 
sold himself te the Devil in exchange for his 
learning. Skilled in mathemutics and familiar 
with the Arshic numeral syelem, as well ov 
with much of the Muslim science of tis day, 
he taught some astronomy and constructed 
spheres lo demonstrate the planets and con- 
stellations. Pupils taught by him eontinued to 
be idterested bi Muslim sciente, and he In- 
flieneed scholars af the Cathedral School of 
Churtres to take up serionsly for themmelves the 
study of Latin pagan aothors, But Gerbert wae 
an isolated figure in. his own time, as the 
legend of his pact with the Devil suggests. 
though hie influence proliably Jong outlasted 
hie life and may have been influential in the 
growth of interest in the work being done by 
the Muslims, 


° The triumph of reason in theology 


As has been suggested earlier in this chap- 
ter, perhape the most important conmibution 
of the medieval thinkers to Western civiliza- 
tion wos the peversal of the opinion held by 
Gregory i and by the African Futhors of the 
Church who preceded him, that faith i* morally 
“iperior to reas, that there is ne moral meril 
in’ believing what con be proved by reason, 
and that what trod desires of man. ie faith, 
rather than knowledge. The human mind, ac- 
cording to these earlier thinkers, 9 weak and 
imperfect instrument. ereated for man’s un- 
doing. Even in the high Middle Ages we find 
Pope Gregory ix (pope, 1227-1241) inetruet- 
ing the Dominicans not to prurstie learning, 
for there is no merit in believing whal can 
he ehowi by natural reason to be true. This 
formidable harrier to the pursuit of knowledge 


ly natural reason hod to be breached before 
there could be any pursuit of knowledge for 
its own sake, It wos the glory of medieval 
thinkers that they overcame this obstacle. The 
manner in which this wos done deserves a 
aecfion to iteelf even in a book which tries to 


cover the entire history of Western civilization 


in one volumn, and even though other aspects 
of medieval thought and coltare muy have to 
be given less space than they would, in them: 
selves. merit, 


BEHENGAR OF TOURS—REASON 
AND AUTHORITY 


One of the first to announce boldly the 
rights of peason wae Betengar of Tours in 
the eleventh century. Berengar had studied 
lowie at Chartres and had come to the concln- 
sion that it cold not be ignored, even in 
thedlogical distission. Logic, hr said, is noth: 
ing but the power of reasoning, and it was 
hy virtue of his reason that man could be 
eaid to be made in the image of God. When 
authority and teason conflict, he added, then 
itis reason that must be followed, Armed with 
his new tool, he brashly attacked the doctrine 
of transubstantiation. There is no apparent 
difference to any of the senses in the bread 
and wine after the sacrament of the Eucharist. 
ke said. and therefore no miracle has token 
place, This was a remarkable use of Iogic, 
which incidentally begs all the questions in- 
volved in the difference between epiritual and 
physical substance and the adequacy of thre 
senses fo distinguish between them, and it was 
unlikely that Berengar would be permitted 
to annownee auch doctrines. He was com- 
manded to recant or be declared a heretic. 
He recanted, but it was hardly a notable defeat 
for pease itself, for Berengar’s use of it waa 
scarcely convincing even to would-be skeptics. 


aT. aNSELM OF BEC AND CANTERBURY 
(1034?-1109)—paoors FoR THE 
EXISTENCE OF GOD 


Toward the end of the eleventh century it 
occurred to St. Anselm, not to question the 
existence of God, but to see whether it was 
poseible by logical demonsiration to prove this 
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existence, and so confound all atheists and un- 
believers. Ho made his position quite clear by 
explaining that no Christian should doobt any 
revealed truth of his religion, but that this 
truth should be capalile of being made intelli- 
gible to man. Some truths were above reason 
and sheild be aeeepted unconditionally: but 
without losing his faith « Christian might 
nevertheless seek to understand as far as. his 
fallille reason could take hint. Anselm and all 
medieval Chrigtione believed that there could 
be no contradiction between reason and the 
truths of revelation; bur the opening of tho 
whote subject to discussion was o dangerous 
path, as was realized by some thinkers even 
in the eleventh century. For the time might 
come when an irreconcilable conflict might 
oceur, What, then, wae to be done? Abandon 
what reason seemed to demonstrate, or what 
the Christian revelation had taught for cen- 
turies? For Anselm faith came first (“] do 
not seek to understand in order thar | may 
believe, but T believe in order that T may un- 
loratand”): but this position wae soon to he 
reversed hy other Christians, as faithful and 
sincere as himerlf, 

Using his logic, Anselm tried to prove the 
existence of God, His greument that every 
mind can conceive of the greatest possible 
being, and that this being, to be really greatest. 
mis! ols have existence, which is known a 
the “ontological” argument for the existenor 
of God, need not detain us, But it is of the ut- 
moet significance that al thie moment in the 
eleventh century a Christian saint and arch- 
hishop should have thought it either possible 
or valuable to be ahle to prove the existence 
af God; and it shows that the era was passing 
in which it was morally superior to believe 
without seeking for proof. | 


ABELARD—' | SEEK TO UNDERSTAND IN 
ORDER THAT | MAY BELIEVE.” 


With the great teacher and critic Peter 
Abélard (1079-1142), the frat phase of the 
struggle for the rights of reason was com 
pleted. A man of clear incisive thinking. 
potentially a skeptic though remaining for- 
mally true to hie Christian faith, he made o 


comtribation of the utmost significance to 
medieval thought, Few men in the whole his- 
tory of thought have been so infloential as he, 
in spite of the fact that lie was in no way 
erentive thinker. But his penetrating logic and 
clear exposition attracted thousands of atu: 
dents to his lectures, and sturted them working 
it a direction from which there was never to 
be any return, 

Driven owt of Paris after an unfortunate 
love affair with Héloise, he escaped to a mon: 
astery for a while, then returned to teaching 
but got into trouble with the Chorch because 
of his divergent views on the Trinity. Even 
in a desolate rural retreat, studpnts followed 
him, The significance of this extraordinary 
popularity was thot he was teaching them to 
think, and to doubt, His most famous book, 
called Sic cf Non (¥es and No}, is typical of 
his method, and permits us to understand what 
his students found eo fascinating. He thouglit 
it was the duty of a Christian to use his peasan 
even on the substance of theology. He was the 
first t point owt clearly that the Fathers of 
the Church, who were accepted as. authori- 
ties, had themselves been in doubt, and that 
there were contradictory opinions on thro- 
logical subjects even among these authorities. 
Abelard did not conclude that the Fathers 
did not know what they were talking about, 
hut rather that there were reasonable grounds 
for doubting where the truth lay. Whar he 
proceeded to do, therefore, was to list a mum 
her of important theological questions, and 
then draw op the various opinions that the 
Fathers had held about them; Sometimes the 
confradictione could be reconciled. but more 
often the only thing to de was to accept the 
lest authority. But, above all, the student twat 
work out the enawer for himeelf, for only by 
doubting could there be any inquiry, and only 
hy inquiry could ane come to truth, 

This was already a teversal of the posi- 
tion taken by St, Anselm: Abélard - wished 
to orrive at belief through the process of 
doubting and trving to understand, Faith no 
lonver was primary, and indeed, implicitly, 
was anoenemy ti understanding, Abélard had 
firmly planted the seed of honest and disin- 


terested inquiry, and suggested that the way to 
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resolve # prolilem was to think about it, not 
to sce what hod been though aliowt it by eume 
efeat man in the past, whose opinion had 
afterwan! herr aeeeyited a guthoritative [ry 
the Church. Only afterone had tried to frason 
it owt for oneself whould one hawe recone 
to some predecessor, whose ather work had 
entitied him to be considered as an authority 
in theology. 


REACTION OF THE CHURCH TO THE METHOM 
OF ABELABRD 


Abelard was unfortunate in being op- 
posed, in his own generation, by so severe i 
eritie and such o sworn foe of luman reason 
né the mystic St. Bernard, of whom we lave 
tlready spoken in an earlier chapter. Bernard 
at once saw the danger amd pursued Abélard 
liitterly all his life. Ef human reason were to 
triumph, there would he no mystery left, “He 


think® himself able by human reason to ondrr-. 


stand (rod, completely,” Bernard charged, He 
accused Abelard of pride and arrogance in 
thinking that man with his puny mind could 
ever comprehend the mysteries of faith, and be 
Hid net hesitate to accuse him of heresy in 
questioning authority, and arriving af conelu- 
sims contrary to these held hy the Church, 
By his influence he was able to have Abélord 
condemned to silence. although jit ie doubtful 
whether lie could have sustained the conviction 
at Rome, whither Abéland was going to defend 
himself when he died, 

Hat Bernard was already behinil the times 
and the wietory lay with his opponent. One 
of Abélard’s own popils; Peter Lombard, 
hishon of Paris, using his master's method, 
heeame the teacher of generations of chureh- 
men: tite hook of the Sentences beeame. the 
‘standard text for theology for centuries and 
is still not altovethor outmeded today, Funla- 
tantally, any opponent of Abélard must take 
the iintenable position that Christianity is con- 
trary to reason, For if it fs net contrary, then 
reasan can only serve lo support faith, and belp 
to convert the dontting on the unbelievers. 

Nevertheless, for centuries there was op: 
pesition to the use of even Peter Lombard’s 
beewk. Tre thie process of discussing theological 


questions by the use of reason, there was @ 
natural tendency to escape from essential 
(itistianity as il waa revealed in the Gospels. 
Well on into the thirteenth eentury we find 
complaints thal theological students were wast: 
ing their time studying logte amd learning to 
resolve knotty points of doctrine, tather than 
learning jo preach the way of salvation ond 
the teachings of (christ, 


THE DPRVELOTED SCHOLASTIC METHOD oF 
PETER |.OMBARD 


Systematic theology in the hands of Peter 
Lombard became, following his master Alst- 
lard, o discussion of important theological 
questions. The teacher would propound a. ques- 
tion. as, for instance, whether God created 
the world ow of wething himself or through 
“intelligences,” The discussion therefore always 
starts with Utram—Whether, The following 
step ie to take the authoritie who have spaken 
in favor of the propoeition—Quid sie widetur, 
For it seems so, The arguments will be listed 
clearly; and perhaps disposed of, at once, if 
there ic an Inherent contradiction. Then the 
Leumeta the other aide will he taken. 
Sed contra—But, on the other hand. Finally, 
the master will dry to reconcile the dilhoul: 
tie in his own Sealuto, which carries fo 
mithority beyond the weight of the jrartie- 
ular maéter’s came. These solutions are the 
master's Sententiae or Opinions thence the 
title of Peter's book, the Sentences). It be: 
com the custom al the universities where 
tealogy wae tought for every student to dis 
pute publicly an these questions, and to give 
his apinions, Thus fram inany masters of the- 
ology in the thirteenth century we possess 
Commentaries on the Sentences, which ate tsti- 
aliy a publication of their opinions piven on 
disputed questions during their period of study. 
They thus represent something close to the 
doctoral dissertations of our own day. 

The method te intellectually of the utmost 
honesty. for ne one was allowed fo. propound 
opinions in this public manner which relied 
on imything exert the best that reason could 
offer. Though authorities were used, the m- 
ter's solution had to be his own or of least one 
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that appealed to reason and jteelf mecoweiled 
the conflicting opinions, It was not, in the last 
analysiz, the weigh) of authority that decided 
the question for the successors af Peter Lom: 
hard, but the best opinion availablesat the 
thme; and White i how all qiivstions are ilecided 
in o free world 


THE RECOVERY OF ARISTOTLE 1X 
MUSLIM CUISE 


While this new method tn theology waa 
heing developed, Mustimy Spain wae gradually 
being reconquered. When Toledo was captured 
in the middle of the twelfth century, it was 
diseovercd that the Mizslims had (ransluted 
Into Arable many works of the @reat Greek 
philosophers that had hitherto been unkeown 
lo the West, In particular, the major works of 
Aristotle were available in Arabir, together 
with commentaries by Muslim philosophers. In 
view of the paucity of such materials in the 
West, the archhishop of Toledo authorized a 
mimber of translations, and for a time Toledo 
was the center of @ considerable intelectual 
activity. Gerard of Cremona (died |1A7) ia 
said fo have translated himself no fewer than 
eeventythree works from the Arahie, These 


new works rapidly became availahle in Chris- 


tian eenters of learning, especially jn the 
achools that preceded the University of Paria; 
which was formally opened aso oniversity in 
12M). 

Professors atid atudente were evidently de- 
lighted ti recover Aristotle almost in his en- 
lirety, o fact whieh i turn stimulated some 
lo aequire more nanuecnpls of Aritotl: From 
Constantinople. Fut the Church was pot = 
cantent, expecially when a number of teachers 
hegan to iitter pinion that it deemed hereti- 
eal, on the authority of Aristotle. In 1200 the 
archbishop of Sens. within whose archdiocese 
Paris wae situated, condemned a number of 
opinions derived, a= he believed, Prom Aris- 
totle, and forbade public lecturing on his works 
in the natural sciences, The truth waa not 
eo much that Aristotle liad mare statements 
thal were, or could be considered, heretical, 
but that his method lent iteelf to rational mx: 
jeesition.. Aristotle had oot believed in the 


ereation of the world; it & doubtful whether 
he beliewed jn the immortality of the soul— 
not, af all ewents, in the sense in which if 
was believed by Christians. Gregory UX ordered 
his works to be expurgated, but the commission 
he appointed never seems lo have completed 
its Uitsk—in any case an impossible one, since 
the accular and rational method, rather than 
any partioular conclusions, was to blame. Any- 
ene who teed the Aristitelian method was 
likely to come to not dissimilar conclusions. 

Aristotle was already suspect because his 
works had been translated by the Muslims, 
and the Muslin were suspected of having 
Hltered him to sult their own faith But in 
1230 Mirhael Seotus completed a translation 
of the great commentary on Aristotle by 
Averroes, the Spanish Muslim philosopher re- 
ferred to briefly in Chapter 8 who had died 
a late ay the end of the twelfth century. 
Averroés’ work was scarcely known to the 
Muslims at all. The philosopher had indeed 
been persecuted by his coreligionists. and had 
defended himself by stating that there wos a 
“double truth,” ane troth accessible to mason 
ond another to faith, which might he eoantra- 
dictory to one another—or apparently ao, 
Among other things Averroé had come to the 
conclusion that Aristotle had believed in col- 
lective ond not individual immortality. that 
the “active intelleet™ of man, his immortal 
part: returned to the active intelleet of the 
world, the world mind, after death, Such « 
doctrine. it may be jmagined, was extremely 
painful te Christians, wlthough it became pop- 
ler with students in the aniversities of Parise 
and Pada, whe may have preferred that there 
should tv no individual immortal soul.. So 
Avetrot: and his commentaries joined Aria- 
tothe @s forbidden to good Christians. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF ARISTOTELIANISM 
AS FOUNDATION OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 
—ADRERTUS MACNTS ASD THOMAS AQUINAS 


The ban on Aristotle seems to have been 
talker indifferently observed, and to have 
lapsed daring the period when the papacy 
was quarreling with the emperor Frederie 1. 
as recounted in Chapter 10, But Averroism, as 
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it come to be called—the doctrine of the dow: 
ble troth and of collective imimortality—grew 
powerful, especially in the faculty of arte at 
Paris. Meanwhile the greatest scientist of the 
thirteenth century, Albertus Magnus, had con: 
ceived the idea that Aristotle could be used 
to gtd the Christian faith rather than te subvert 
it, Though « selfiaught man and not a re- 
nowned theologian, he wrote an exposition af 
Arstotle in which he oitempted to show. that 
Aristotle; rightly understood, would bring rea- 
son to bear on religion, and show that the 
basic doctrines of Chinetianity could in fuel 
he proved by the use of natural reason, Allert’ 
lrading pupil, Thomas Aquinas, wrote a num 
ber of important works in which he used 
Aristotle's arguments and method to prove, 
at he believed, the existence of God, ond the 
qualities of God. A work of impeccable jogie 
if the basie premises are accepted, Thomas’ 
Summa theologica representa the high-water- 
mark of medieval scholarship. It is perhape 
the supreme achievement in Inman thought of 
a purely cational nature, without referener to 
oleervable facts in the world, hut spun en- 
lirely out of the wnaided human reason 
Thomas held that the wast majority of 
religious truths could be discovered by man 
by means of reason, But there must. in his 
view, always remain some truthe that contd 
not be discovered in this wav. Tt was impos 
silile, for inetanee, for man to arrive at the 
mvaters Of the Holy Trintty for himael{; such 
knowledge had to be revealed by God, Rut 
Thomas wished to grant as much as posible 
to the reason, and reason should also be weed 
to try to make intelligible those things which 
had been revealed, Man could not, according 
to St. Thomas. urrive for certain by natural 
reason at the eonecluston that the world heed 
heen created out of nothing by God: but ance 
this had been revealed to him by the Scrip- 
tures, then it was posible and proper for mat 
lo ivy 1 understand for himself the means of 
tTeation, and to see that it was reasonable, Sa 


the triumph of reason was complete, Reve- 
lation was neerssary as a supplement, and this, 


required faith from man, which faith was al 
once jo be eupplemented by reason, Medieval 
thought had moved a very long way indeed 


fram St. Bernard in not much more than 
century, 

Thomas was not particularly successful in 
his own time. The quarrels in the University 
of Paris continued. Even a tremendous polemic 
writtes by Thomas in 1270 against Averroism 
did not convinee its proponents. Finally the 
hishap of Paris, in 1277, drew up a huge 
liet of errors which, he declared, must not 
be taught in Paris, Among thee were some 
of Thamas” own doctrines as well as those of 
his Averroist opponents. The University of Ox- 
ford soon afterward followed the Parisian lead. 
ard it was clear that the attack must have been 
authorized by Rome, It was olso widely he- 
lieved that the Franciscans, perennial rivals of 
the Dominicans, had jwed their inflnence to 
eandemn the teachings of Thomas, the leading 
light of the Domimican Order, at the same time 
as the Averroist doctrines. 

Bui ‘Thomas. Albert, and the movement 
they represented were not without influence 
at Rome Devoted Dominicans kept the ' ear 
of succezive popes, evidently impressing on 
them how great an aid to faith the work of 
the two Dominican masters could be, In 1328 
they succeeded in having Thomas Aquinas 
canonized as a saint. His works from that time 
on became eothoritative, and Thomas himeelf 
acquired the name of Doctor Angelicus. Every 
article in his works is a miracte, declared the 
pope in his bull authorizing the canonization. 

But the Franciseans, especially those at 
Oxfornl—-who, aa we shall see, early took an 
interest in dcience—were far from content: 
and two considerable theologians and philoag- 
phers, at the end of the thirteenth century and 
during the next, denied the whole possibility 
of attaining truth by the means advocated by 
St Thomas Aquinas. Like most Franciscans, 
they believed in divine illumination of the 
human mint, and, following St Augustine, 
insisted oti the mind's incompetence, especially 
tm the field of religion, Dune Scotus (died 
L301) denied categorically that it was possible 
to prove the existence of God, the immortality 
of the soul, and euch trathy of religion by 
reas, The only possible approach to the 
truths of religion was by faith and medita- 
tion, Witham of Oeccam (died 1549) took 
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sultantially the same line, denying the ability 
of human reason in heavenly matters but em: 
plasizing it in earthly things. William insisted 
that the great universal ideas and. abstractions 
af Thome had ao real validity, and that ideas 
were only names which described objects of ex- 
pericnoy in a convenient way, Ideas. therefore 
are applicable onfy to things of the sense 
world revealed by expertenee, and it is only 
int this realm: that reason amd its logic are 
competent. William's influence in hie own cen- 
tury wae considerable, and his followers, espe 
cially at the University of Paris, for a time 
became interested in a number of ecientifie ques- 
Hons. They hoped to find answers to these by 
reason, amd they to some degree neglected 
theology. 

It will be noted thar these men denied the 
competence of logic and reason only in reli- 
gion; they did wot deny jt competenre allo- 
gether, ae St. Bernard would have done, nor 
lid they suggest thal its use was likely tv leat 
te the deadly sin of pride. The farm af their 
criticiem therefore ia the sarest sign that fra- 
son ‘liad at |ast emerged ns. the erestes! al 
human faculties. limited indeed. but powerful 
as an instrument for discovering the truth about 
the created world. The way lay open for the 
scientiie achievements of Western civilization. 


* Mediewal seience 


The medievale. as is well known, were pat 
conspicious for their scientific interest, and 
few discoveries in the scientific realm can fe 
attributed to them. Indeed, there isa charac: 
teristic medieval attitude toward the realm of 
naltire which militeted against scientific ils 
covery in our senee This attitude il ia mseen- 
lial to understand if one i4 toe have @ grasp 
of that abstraction known as the medieval 
mind. Greater attention will therefore be given 
to it here than wold be warranted if we were 
interested aolely in listing positive accomplish- 
ments. A similar procedure will be followed 
later in this hook, since it i¢ obviously impos: 
sible to Hist all the accomplishments of minder 
Sscjenee, 

Although there were eevers! important 


eclentixts who obtained a fair knowledge of 
Muslim selence as carly as the twelfth century, 
it may be safely said that there was ov really 
important medieval science before the recovery 
of Aristotle, and that medieval scientific the 
ory was always Aristotelian, though made as 
far as possible to accommodate itself to Chiis- 
tian theology. Most medieval scientists” were. 
jiideed, more addicted to theorizing than two 
practical experimentation, whereas modern 
sciems ia distinguished by its very lack of a 
comprehensive general theory. We have minor 
limited theories in the «pecial sciences, but 
none to cover the wholo field of science. 
Vaguely, we believe that science ought to be 
weefal to: mankind in rather obvious ways, such 
a@ prolonging life, minimizing pain, increas- 
ing pleasure; and we believe, equally vaguely, 
that jt is a pood (hite to have more knowledge 
and understanding about the world we live in. 

The medievals started from the opposite 
#tundpoint, They believed they knew why we 
are an earth in the first place, the relationship 
of the soul to the body, the relationship of 
min fo the universe. the purposes served by 
the animals and plants: they had ull the on- 
awers fo these questions which we think jt 
legitimate to ask because science is incom 
petent to ileal with them, So-called laws. of 
nalure, diseovered by induction, were not in- 
teresting to them hecatse- nature itself, as a 
conception, was unacceptable, God was the 
laweiver, and laws of nature were Gorl’s laws. 
which were entirely onder his eoitrol, and 
with which he could: interfere os often as he 
wished. Al any moment @ miracle might hap- 
pen which would invalidate # law, A relic of 
4 adint, ora suitable prayer offered in the right 
qtuirters, anight be able to cure a dangerous 
disease in a moment, or tain could -appear 
out af a cloudless sky. What was the use of 
trying to discover the mundane causes of 
disease or of studying the science af meteorol 
avy? 

Every medieval scientist had to atrigele 


‘with these commonly ancepted Aveumptions of 


his age; henee it was a erent step forward 
when Albertus Magnus proclaimed that God 
works through natural causes which can be 
investigated, implying that in the ordinary 
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course of affairs God does not interfere, lal 
allowing hint freedom te do so if he wishes. 
Adopting such an attitude, amd performing ser 
jous investigation, if would not be too long 
before a scientist noticed the extreme rarity 
of miracles, and wont ahead without paying 
foo noch altention to their pomsibilipy. 

But it was mot so easy tu eseupe from 
the leading strings imposed by the mere re 
spectable philosophy andl science of the Greeks 
and ihe Muslin. Astrology wae not, to the 


medievals, an unecientifie uberration, a= it is 
io modern scientists, [i was based on the un- 
derstanding (derived from Plate via Aviceena) 
that the relationship of man to the oniverse 
is as the microcosm for little world) to the 
macrocosm (the gerat world), Man,. in Plato's 
phrase: ie a lesser world. Everything in the 
heavens is reflected i man. A planel seen 
itt the lieovens is olen present in comoenntratend 
form in the organs of moan—Saturn, for in: 
dtanes, in his spleen, and Venn in hie kidneys, 
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The plant also is directly connected with the 
planets, the hlue-valpred flower with Saturn, 
the yellow with Jupiter, the red with Mare 
Thre @ knowledge of the heavene ie essential 
for a true wnderstanding of man himself, and 
i not jest a separate science to be studied for 
its own sake. Astronomy might be a branch 
of mathematics. but it was aleo a part of psy- 
chology and tnedicine A knowledge of the 
movernents of the plariete, and their position 
in the heavens, was therefore of the itmost 
importance for man, sinee, in the medieval 
phrase, superiors fin the heavens) riled in- 
feriors jon earth); and not only man but 
all his doings were subject to the decrees of 
the heavens, which themselves, according: to 
those who remembered their Christianity, ex- 
pressed the will of God (Neeplatonists and 
Avicenna had indeed speculated as to whether 
the stare were not, in Fact, foils), 

Moreover, every man al birth was an 
exact image of the cosmos at the tome 
of his birth: and if the eostmes could he read 
at that moment. then the physiology and psy- 
chology of the man could be exactly deter- 
mined. Hence the importance of ascertaining 
the exact hour of birth and casting a horo- 
scope. Up to this point medieval thinkers were 
in agreement. Fut there was considerable dis. 
pute on how all this affected the free will of 
ma, and whether what was e¢alled judicial 
udtrology was equally true and permissible. 
For it might also be possible to determine the 
path of life for man; and, as the heavens were 
perfect and unchangeable, this looked as-if the 
path of man's life was likewise unchangeable 
and determined from his birth. After the great 
age of rationalism In the thirteenth century 
was over, judicial astrology, appealing te the 
superstitions Of mankind then e« now, heeame 
ever more popular, Philosophers prodiced a 
theory thal the movements of the planet= par- 
alleled the life of man hut did not determine 
it, thus saving free will: and horoscopes: con- 
tinued to he cast for centuries with only a[hOru- 
dic opposition, atone time being the major 
interest of the majority of scientists of the day, 
who, like Paracelews. found as late as the six: 
teenth century that at the least the casting of 
horascepes provided them with a living, allow- 


ing them leisure to engage in other and more 
worth-while pirauita. 

Biology was dominated throughout the 
medieval period by Aristotle, whose biologi: 
ca) theories could he made to conform to the 
Christian idea of divine Providence, Aristotle 
had produced o very comprehensive act of 
Observations, most of them extremely aecu- 
rate, But he had oot been content with thir; 
he hid also tied them together with a re: 
morkable theory whose central observation 
wae that “nature does nothing im vain.” Noth. 
ing in the living world exists without a purpose 
that can be understood by the unaided luman 
mind. The phenomens themerlves needed to le 
investigated for the purpose of adding to hw- 
man knowledge (Aristotle had begun his 
Metaphysics with the dictum that “all men by 
nature desire to know"), but once they fad 
heen investigated, they could be onderstood 
in terms of purposes. [f it were seen that o 
mistletoe grew on an oak tree, then the how 
of this phenomenon did not need to be investi: 
gated, though of course it could be if desired. 
Anstotle himself might very well also have 
investigated how It is nourished and how it 
maintains itself, and what effect it has on the 
tree. But in order to underetand the-mistletoe, 
one need only ask why it is there. And the 
answer might he, in natural terms, than it re- 
linves the tree of come of its evil humors: or 
alternatively. and more probably. that it sucks 
the life out of the te: or, in human terms, 
it might exist as an example of the evils of 
paresitiem, and thus eerve man as o moral 
symbol, Or it might exist because mistletoe 
was neeessary for man and the tree was as 
convenient 4 place at any for nature to put it. 
Rut of one thing the medieval man could be 
certain: Lt must serve some veal purpose in 
the total economy of nature, which included 
nian. Roger Bacon was once called upon to 


answer the question whether plants feel, In 


Aristotelian terms the anawer, to us insoluble, 
was not difheul. The purpose served ly Fret 
ing, he replied, is to enable one to move either 
towurd of away from an object exciting it 
‘sympathy and antipathy), A plant is station- 
ary and cannot move, Therefore feeling would 
It utnecessary toa plant, and nature would 
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have given feeling to it in vain, But norure 
doce nothing in vain, Therefore the plant ean: 
wot feel. OLED, 

lt is clear that the supposed understand: 
ing of purposes in nature would condice to 
reverence for the divine Providence which had 
ordered afl things in this beneficent way: but 
it would not tend to enceurage investigation 
af dhow they ortually worked, and it would 
eerininty infibit our moder practice of ma- 
nipulating natural things for human ends, As 
long as this attitude temained, there could be 
no peactical or applied science. 

But medieval practice in time heeame 
much better than ite theory. We do not find 
any thinker in medieval limes urging the wse- 
fillness of koowledye and encouraging scien: 
lists to investigate for the purpose of alleviat- 
ing musts lot on earth, though Roger Bacon 
dies emphasize usefulness of knowledge for 
theology and for helping kings te defeat their 
enemies, Tt was a later Bacon, Francis, who 
in the seventeenth century for the bret time 
sounded the clarion cal] for scientihe investi- 
sation ta Improve man's ordinary life. But we 
do find medieval selentists encouraging experi 
ments, if only in the hopes of proving theories 
which they could never have proved <ince they 
were demonstrably falve, We find a number of 
experiments being made, though as 4 rule in 
an unplanned manner. We find the spirit of 
criliciem growing, and ecriows efforts to escape 
from the authority of Aristotle, and we find i 
gradually becoming natural not to. lake things 
for granted without testing by experience. We 
fim, in shert, ihe native curiosity of man 
escaping from the fetiers imposed upon it by 
a premature belief thal everything that wae 
worth knowing was already known. [t can 
hardly be claimed that the Middle Agee were 
among the great ages of science, but, as in 
ather fields, they were preparmg quietly and 
diligently for the future. 

Among a host of names of medieval sci- 
entists only four will be discussed bere— 


Hobert Grosseteste, Albertus Magnus, Roger 


Baton, and the emperar Frederic ul, Robert 
Groseteste fd. 12531, bishop of Lincoln in 
England. within whose diowese was the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, teoght at Oxford for several 


years and Jectured, especially to the Francis- 
cone, on selentific subjects, Grosacteste in some 
wits was the most important of medieval. ai 
entists, in that dw devoted much of hie thought 
to the manner in which theory, observation, 
mrad expenment are related, He eet forth clearly 
the procedures necessary for the disproving of 
hypotheses by logical analysis and experimen- 
tation, o Very necessary task m the medieval 
world: and he outlined aon experimental pro- 
eedure which oould take aecegunt of new faets 
and place them within & proper conceptual 
framework. Groveeteste: was. almost the first 
medieval thmker who perceived the importance 
of mathematics for providing o rational ex- 
planation of the universe. The Platonic.sirand 
af hits thought is clearly visible in the im- 
portance he gives to mathematics, as also in 
his belief in divine (umination as the sole 
means for obtaining metaphysical certainty. 
Yet all his work demonstrates his thorough 
grasp of the most difficult of the logical works 
af Aristotle, especially the Posterior Analytica, 
on which he wrote a commentary, Grosseteste 
was especially interested In the phenomenon 
af light. which he epoake of as the “first cor- 
poreal form.” 

His work os a teacher proved to be ex- 
tremely influential in the centuries that [ol- 
lowed, especially among the Franciscans. Roger 
Bacon was thoroughly familiar with his works, 
though # comparison between the two men 
shows. Grosseieste as the more scientific, in our 
sense. of the two. Bacon certainly owes his wn: 
derstanding of the role of experience and ex- 
periment in the attainment of knowledge to 
Grossefeste: Lut Grosseteste oppears to have 
limited the role of divine illumination more 
strietly than his «ueceszor, From Grosseteste 
through Bacon and other thirteenth-century 
scientist? and the Averroists at Padua there is 
a clear line of thought down to the great 
theoretical and experimental scientists of the 
eerenteenth century on the relation between 
thought and experimentation, which hecame 
ultimately ‘the scientihe method of Western 
civilization, In the medieval period experi- 
mentation was a new thing, quite distinct from 
the seientifir method of antiquity, Though we 
choll trace its growth in later chapters, it is 
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to the work of Robert Grosseteste above all 
that we must look if we wish to discover its 
origin in the Middle Ages. 

Albert Magnus (11937-1280) was a com: 
prchiisive investivutar al natine, who inider- 
stood the value of experiment even though 
he is hot knows fo have conducted ony ail- 
vanced experiments of his own. His method 
was to be eritical of everything he wes told 
ind to try to find the natural canses behind 
all phenomert: Aristotle, in the view of Albert, 
could be wrong; it was well to check what 
Aristotle had said. epecially anything that 
looked jike on old wives’ tule. Ae mentioned 
already. much of Albert's work is related to 
hia effort to show that Aristutle -coyld lie 
reconciled with Christianity. Rut in thie work 
of reconciliation Albert constantly made di- 
grestions, and ip i these digressions an his 
observations that constitute the main evidence 
for his scientihe acumen and learning. He him: 
eelf was a firét-rate observer of plants, and he 
wrote a book on mineralogy: im both these 
fields hw surpassed his master. who waa nol 
especially skilled in either science. Tt is evident 
that Albert, like most enedieval scientists, tried 
te gain as comprehensive @ view of nature as 
he could, Bacon eriticizes Albert for his ig: 
norance of mathematics and optirs—a criticism 
which would he pointless in our time, when. a 
hoteniet and mineralogist, and oven w student 
of ohemistry or alehemy such as Albert, would 
hardly be expected to know phvsies very thor- 
oughly as well, 

Roger Bacon (12147-12927 ) is leet known 
for a famois compendinm of scientific knowl 
ridge whieh he wrote for Pope Clement av in 
the hopes of persuniding the pope to take an 
interest fy and to subsidize the eedy of 
arience. Tt ie a haddempered work, full af 
etiticisms of other scientists for their failor 
to experiment and to chock the poplar super- 
stitione of the day, for their Failure to ap- 
preciate the work of the Muslims in scence, 
and for their use of bad translations of Aris 
lotle. Bacon's own viewpoint was both modern 
and typically medioval—imodern in thiat he dn 
sisted that all thearies should bie tested ly 
what he spoke of as the “science of experi- 
mice,” and medieval in that he believed, that 


all knowledge had been oevealed to Seth, the 
son of Adam, then to Solomon, a# recorded in 
the Bible: that it had been diluted in the 
process of being transmitted from these great 
met to the pyemies of hie own times anil 
that a gin moril chorarter wos the first 
prerequisite for receiving @ revelation from 
God. Nevertheless, Bacon did a good deal of 
experimenting in eptics, publicized the work 
of other investigators, and described many of 
the speculations and experiments of his own 
time. He is not now believed to have mode 
any substantial diecoverics of his own, al: 
though his alert mind ond hie wrdowlited 
scientific interest, combined with a talent for 
exposition, wal him « reputatiog in later een 
turies af a magician, and, in very recent times, 
as the only true scientist of his age, far ahead 
of all others—a view which Bacon himself 
quite possibly shared, He gained little reputu- 
tion while he was alive; and led an unecem- 
fortable life as a Franciscan friar—protably 
as a resuit of his character and disposition 
rather than of anw distaste or dislike for 
eclence by his order, still Jess aa a result of 
ony persecution far his unorthodox scientific 
views. 

Frederic (1 )94-1250) was a many-sided 
gems. We have already had oceesion to note 
his lone quarrel with the papacy. and have 
mentioned his predisposition lo freethinking. 
This freethinking anil skepticism he carried 
cower into his seleitifir pursuits. He was fre 
qurntly eritiol of Aristotle, especially of the 
intrusion Of moral preconceptions into his ob- 
servations. Many experiments are attributed to 
Frederic. He ix said to have weighed a dying 
roan before and after his death to see whether 
there wat any measurable evidence for the 
mxistence of aosoul that escaped at death: he 
was accused of having killed two men, ane 
after exercise and one after rest, suleequently 
mamimning their ititestines (o see which had 
digested his food tore thoroughly. ‘The we: 
count Of the experiments comes from his 
oemies: What we do know for certain is that 
hy wrote a hook On the Act of Munting with 
ftieds, which is one of the het works of fal- 
cory ever written, and contains very care: 
ful and aecurate ornithological observations. 
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Feederie dissected birds himaelf and described 


his oleervations, aml he ued his oval pee 


scourree to gather together information anil 
specimens from beyand his own dominions, 
There ie no eign anywhere in his book of any 
prececupation with modieval scientific theory 
oT any pooe ance of unconhrmed statements 
or explanations. His book, even today, is 
entirely reliable ov far as it goes: In this 
respeet it is unique among medieval works 
known i Ge, although o <mall book oan the 
maznet by Peter de Marivourt a friend of 





Rogrr Bacon, comes close to meriting similar 


jirdise, 

In the fourteenth century science made per- 
haps more progress than in the thirteenth, as 
it became more interested in the explanation 
of ohsernied phenome. For example. consti: 
erable attention was given aft the University of 
Paria te a problem which anme out of the new 
ae of eunpowder and piojectites.. Arintotle’s 
theory of aimtion [that all motion i commuti- 
cated motion from an initial “mower”) was 
soon seen ta be unsatis!actory. lt could reef 
adequately explain why a projectile fired from 
a gun should move at a higher speed when 
fired thon o few seconds Iater, nor why it 
should deserile «a parabola when falling to the 
nh, A seientis} named Jean Buridan sug: 
eested the idew of “impetus,” a step in) the 
riwht direction, theugh the problem was pot 
solved till Galileo solved it by a combination 
af theory and experiment with inclined planes. 
Nicholas of Oresme. o bishop, began to ques 
tion the theary of the movement of the enn 
around the earth, accepted by nearly all medi 
ovals on the eutherity of the Hellonistir: sninn- 
tit Piglemy. But, more important, Nicholas 
liked to die diagrams for the jlluetration of 
theological problems In the process he hit 
uper the idea of coordinates and curves to 
ahnow thee relation between two variables, thir 
mnticipating by centuries the invention of mma- 
lviien! geometry. At the Universi of Padua 
the Averroists. driven forth from Paris at the 
end of the thirteenth century after the con 
denination of their philiosephical findings 
fond o refige under the protection of Venice: 
There, among much speculation on the im- 
mortality of the soul and similar dogmas, they 


devoted themselves to mathematics, being in 
terested, like the Parisians, especially in the 
Hudy of ecceleration. [1 was probably at Padua 
that the first serious work was doe in the ise 
af Arahie numerals, which had been introduce: 
te the West as early as 1202 by Leonardo of 
Vi 16a, hut hed not-nt first attracted much atten- 
tion, tt was the werk done at Padua over sev- 
eral centuries Wiat prepared the ground for the 
erent advances of Galileo, whieh ushered in 
the oot of modern science. 


* Meilieval education 


ft hee already heen noted that as early as 
the time of Charlemagne the curriculum of the 
schools was restricted to the seven liberal arts. 
This curriculum was carried over into the medi- 
eval university. w direet forerinner of our own 
universities, which have preserved even to our 
own time many medieval custome The lead: 
ing mediewal university, though nol the oldest, 
wit the University of Paris, which had a 
faculty of arte where students obtained tho 
degree of meter of arts. usonlly about the 
aze of 21. They could then hecome teaching 
masters or continue with higher education. 
The mast dificult degree, and the toast sought 
after until at least die fourteenth century, was 
the doctorate in thealogy, which could not be 
granted before the age of 35 and. required. 
ae a rile, about fourteen years of rigorots 
vtudy, mostly in logical analysi¢ and disputing, 
Medieval education was not very strong in 
subject matter, but the trained master was 
thoroughly efieient in reasoning and argument. 
even if. from our point of view. much of hie 
iittelloctinl energy was spent th the art of 
miking fine distinctions. 

The University of Parie was controlled hy 
ite wwe farulty. Not so the University of Bo- 
logna, which had spring up initially as « 
law school for the purpose of training students 
m the Roman law and the canon law, which 
was based upon the Roman. The university 
owed ite begiming to a lawyer who reilis- 
covered and reintroduced to the West the 
Digest of Justinian. upon which he offered 
comments (gles) and changes to bring ‘it 


into accord with European custom and law, 
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He retained those principles of Roman law 
that were manifestly superior to Germanic law, 
which was singularly deficient in what miglil 
be termed legal principles. Most of the students 
who went to Bologna desired to grasp ns much 
Roman low os they could within the limited 
tite they had. available. Probably the majority 
were mattire men, and they were seriously 
interested in gaining their education eo that 
they could find or return to good jobs. within 
the Church or in royal chanceries, where the 
Roman law (which, as will be remembered, 
naturally tended to exalt the power of the 
monarch over local customs and precedents! 
wae heid in high esteem. The professors were 
acceptable to the students only insofar as they 
delivered what the students felt they. needed. 
The university was thus largely iHrected by 
the students, the consumers of education. [1 was 
the professors who had to band together to 
prevent themselves from heing exploited by 
the students. who, on occasion, did not hesitate 
to fine them or cut their salaries. 

Probably the oldest university in Europe. 
outside Spain |whose University of Cordova 
was organized on very different lines), was 
Silarne in Tialy, originally o medical school. 
In the fourteenth and Afteenth centuries the 
universities prema all aver Europe, The color 
map in thie chapter will give same jneication 
oF thelr distrihution., The majority of the ani- 
yerilies, jnchiding those of Oxford ond: Gam: 
hridge, were organized according to the Parisian 
model. The Parisian model was also used for 
those universities which sprang up bevond the 
seas, Including those of the United States of 
America. But in a few instances where canii- 
lions wore compatable to those of Bologna that 
model wae also used with modifications. 


* Medieval art 


The greatest artistic glory of the Middle 
Ages in Rurope is undoubtedly the Gothic 
cathedral, and the bulk of the emall apace we 
can devote to medieval art will he devoted to 
il. There was seqlpture, mostly in the churches, 
sinve the portrayal of the human form was 
not forbidden to the Christian, as it was to 


the Jew and the Muslim: The figures of saints 
had to follow an approved and customary style, 
hut within this convention it was possilile to 
give life ond whoraeter te the figures, It was 
possible to decorate capitals and pillars with 
scenes from nature, closely observed and ae- 
curately femlered, as in the famous “vintage” 
capitals of the cathedral of Reims. But archi- 
tecture, abowe all church building, overshadows 
all other medieval artistic achievernents. al: 
thengh the development of church music runs 
ita close second. 


THE ROMANESQUE 


In the Dark Ages there was very little 
building heyoud the mere provision of places 
of worship, The Germanic peoples had had 
no experience in building such edifices as 
churches, and skill) and materials were lacking. 
Such building as there was consisted for the 
most part of wooden churches, rasily destroyed 
by fire. and later churches huili of stone hut 
with wooden roofs, wlso easily destroyed by 
fire, as the Vikings proved. The plan of all 
medieval churches jn early times was derived 
from the Roman basilica, or meeting place, 
modified to meet the needs of worshipers in 
a Christian chareh, The general plan was 10 
have three aisles, the center aisle called the 
nave, separated, from each other bw arcades 


of arches, capitals, and columns. The walls 


were solid, and light was provided cnly by 
small windows set in a clerestory: above the 
nave. At the end of the nave, where the Romans 
fad usually built a semicircular apse in which 
the presiding officer had his seat, the Christians 
placed their altar, The aper, by religious ous- 
tom, faced the East. In time it became neces- 


sary to enlarge this apse in order to contain 


the choir, and transepts were added hy the aide 
of the aisles. bringing the whole church into 
the form of a Latin cress, 

The great difeulty to be overcome, as has 
heen suggested, was the danger of fire on ac 
count of ihe wooden goof, The Romane had 
nol heen content with wooden roots. but built 
them of stone and conerete, The early medi: 
evils knew that the Romans had used vaults 
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of different kinds for their roofs, but for many 
centuries the Christians were onable to build 
vauiw in such a way that the walls were strong 
enough to hold them. The thirst and weight 
of the Roman vaults necessitated very strong 
walls, ond if the walls were very massive, then 
it was dangerows to pleree them for windows. 
We know of many early meitieval buildings 
which indeed did collapse while the architects 
experimented with different kinds of vaults. 
Cross wuulta were used for the smaller oras; 
while the nave ‘itself had to he roofed, as n 
rule; with @ massive barrel vault. But this 
doomed the chureh to shortage of light and 
only the silliest of windows, owing to thr 
great weight of the roof. Moreover, the height 
of the church was eeverely limited by the 
weight to be supported, 

Thie Romanesque. style wos capable of 
modification, therefore, but only within cer- 


tain well-defined timrts,. Many of the problems 


were indeed solved, especially by the Norman 
builders of the eleventh century, but certain 
fundamental changes were tecessary if a 
church was to be alile to sour to heaven, and 
tr filled with light, a= the builders themselves 
would live wished, [i should be emphasized 
that sich changes a¢ took pluce were figured 
oul by the architects and: craftsmen actually 
‘on the job. [twas impossible in medieval times 
to work out im advance, as do modern orchi- 
tects, the theoretical stresses to which the vari 
ous parts of the building would be submitted, 
and there wee much trisl-and error before the 
Immense difficulties: were overcome. 

But there was an enormous demand lor 
churches Every bishop desired to have a great 
church in his diocese, and an enthusiasm and 
local patriotism atnounting almost toa mania 
set in during the eleventh and twolfth eonturies. 
The boitdings were nearly always raised by 
cooperative labor, in which every person in the 
ares joined, some yoking themselves to the cart 
which carried the materials needed for thr 
church anil pulling it, while pricsts chanted 
and prayed. Throughout the day psalms and 
canticles were sung, relies of the saints were 
brought along, and miracles were hourly ex- 
pected, Tt was the seme religious enthusiasm 


that wus responsible for the success of the First 
(“rusade, 


THE GOTHIC STYLE—POINTE? ARCHES 
ANT FLYING WUTTHESSES 


The Gothic stvir, which solved the out- 
standing problems of the Romanesque, wae 
developed ulmost entirely in northern France, 
though spreading into Germany and elsewhere 
afterward. The use of the pointed arch, which 
distribates the weight differently from the 
rounded arch and the vault, was the key to the 
new style, Jt was soon discovered that an 
entirely different system of nbbing and sup- 
port was possible with the pointed arch, which 
took the weight off the walle and gave the 
huilider freedom to alter the shape of his 
church aa tequired. The developed Gothic 
church i* nothing but # gigantic skeleton of 
wall buttresses within the chureh, fying but- 
tresses outside it, piers. and ribbing, all in 
perfect equilibrium; the walls themselves now 
cease to be of importance and can be made 
even of glass: And the best Gothie churches 
are indeed full of glass, stained glass colored 
and peinted to show whatever scenes the artist 
wished, And usually over the portal was the 
grea! rower window, which was so designed that 
it lighted the church in a different way at the 
different hours of the day, Early stained glass 
was always in solid colors, set into lead frames 
as a kind of mosaic, with figures soggested 
by these frames and small, lightly penciled 
touches. Medieval stained glass was one of the 
age’s greatest achievernents, and has never been 
equaled, even in modern tines, with all the 
advantages of modern technical inveritions, 

The Gothie church, with ite somring arches 
avpiting toward heaven, has often been com- 
pared with the lowical structure of the great 
mediewal Stummae, those works in which medi- 
eval theologians attempted to set forth the 
whale plan of salvation, tied together by the 
Aristotelian svilogism: and the comparison is 
nat inept. for the Gothic structures ore Faule- 
lresiv worked oul, with perfect bulance, each 
purt dependent upow the other, and, in the 
beet examples, Free of any unnecessary decora: 
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tion or striving for effect. The facades of the 
colhedrals could be and were decorated, and 
it was here that the soul pier was piven d chance 
te display hie masiery—pectally in are over 
the portals, where saints. devils, plants, anil 
anintals real and mythological could be shown, 
and even the Last Jadement. [netde the cathe 
drols, especially in the wonderful Cathedral 
of Chartres: the wrtit was free to fill the 
windows with scenes from the Old and New 
Testaments and stories from the lives of saints. 
with delicate peneil work touching up the 
sulid-coloved panes of gloss, Even scenes of 
everyday life are depicted! in these windows, 
scenes Often provided by the particular euild 
represented, The last details of the work, 
whethet inside and visible, or high up on the 
towers where no man could sce them once 
they had been set in position, were almost in- 
variably beautifully and honestly wrought, The 
medieval craftsman, like the Greek craftsman 
of the time of Phidias. would not have tol- 
erated anvihing less than the best be could 
give in the service of his religion and art. 

In » book of this kind it is not worth 
while te attempt the description of these Gothic 
masterpieces. since the bare words will do ne 
jnaticy to them, and tear litth to thease who 
have oot viewed them, The accompanying pic 
tures are inadequate, but they may sugpest 
what the written word cannot, and the special 
Features of the style can be picked out with 
the aid of the brief remarks printed ander 
vavh pietine. There ia no perfect cathedral. 
Some cathedrals have fratures that seem to 
approach perfection, a the fan vaulting in 
Weuninater Alihev, the facade and cheney of 
Notre Dame of Paria, the structural deeien of 
Amiens, the incomparable majesty of the site 
of Reims, and the interior of Chartres. But 
in every cathedral there are some diseident 
clements, the necessary consequence of the long 
time consumed in the bwilding. The building 
of a cathedral might take fifty years: Yet the 
stvle was living, always growing and evolving, 
ao that the builders who completed the edifice 
would be working jn .o different manner from 
their predecessors who had begun the work, 
The most familiar of three discords ie the pais 





Herat! of the portal of Notre Dame de Paris. 


of apices al Chartres, constructed! nearly four 
centuries apart in time, The twelith-century 
spire is simple and chaste, while the sixteenth- 
emtury ane, a few feet higher, is elaborate 
and ornate, constructed af @ tioe when Gothiv 
was past its hest, and structural simplicity had 
to some degree been sacrificed to exuberance 
of decormion—a tendency we have already 
note! in eantrasting Hellenic and MMellenistic 
att in why earlier chapter. 

The Gothie eiyle continure to be a patter 
of delight and wonder to the modern arehi- 
tect, whe marvels af the authority which the 
medieval architect wae able to wield over his 
whole building. subordinating all decoration 
to the needs of the architecture iteclf, and who 
is constantly astonished at whal his medicval 
forebears were able ta accomplish with primi: 
live boots. working in stone ond with none of 
the aids he sow considers essential, The artist 
appreciates the obsolute integrity of his medi- 
eval anwestor, the truth that he: huilt inte his 
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works of stone, and the consummate skill with 
which he ased what was available to him to 
orcate beauty—especially his use of natural 
light lo é¢hed color and light over the whole 
interior through the medium of his stsined- 
glass windows, Even the modern religious ekep- 
tic fe ommade to pause leforn thie revelation in 
form of @ faith that was.aa fully experienced 
hy the medieval artist ae it is alien to himself. 

For medieval Gothic really ie an expres- 
sion, caught once and for al) time, of « com- 
pelling vision whose essence ie religious. The 
purpose of mars life on earth was to aspire 
toward Heaven. For a brief period medieval 
man really beliewed this Man was a child 
of God, placed on earth in a particular posi- 
tion of honor of servitude which was none 


of his fantt bot merely God's will, He was. 


taught not to envy the great man hut to accept 
hie lot, whatever it aight be. knowing that 
after death he and the great man would be 
expat] in the eyes of God and man, Only in 
the howe of Gad on earth could he know 
himerlf as an equal, In the cathedral there wae 
a place for him ae there was a place, though 
a different one, for the noble and the bishap. 
Together they made up fiwmanity as God had 
ordained it. and together their souls were lifted 
up toward the unseen God above. This was the 
avinbolism af the Gothie—the rilis and the vauite 
ind the pointed orches that gave the iusion of 
lwight ond aspiration Joward the great world 
hove, where sainte and sinners, mobles and 
eels, were together before the judgmen) seat 
of Ged, caved through the blood of Christ 
When for the first time in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries it was possible for 
the medieval man to gain a tiny surplus over 
and above his daily needs, a surplus of ctther 
gomds or leisure, the first toek, the verv firat 
task, (hat he eet himself wae the building of a 
church or cathedral, As the Egyptians in the 
early part of their civilization built pyramids 
for the ascent of their king-wod to Heaven, as 
the Grevks in the haleyon early days of Pericles 
boilt their temples for the sods to live in and 
protect them by their presence. eo the men of 
the Middle Ages; in the springtime of their 
religious fervor, lnilt » cathedral—not for 


their God to live in, for he was in Heaven, 
bot for o place of assembly for themselves, 
the congreganon of the faithful to worship 
their God and soar upward in ther souls 
toward hie. 

It was no wonder that the ages of skep- 
tical “enlightenment” that followed the great 
age of church building termed. the architec- 
ture of medieval mun Gothic, or barbarian. 
The vision was too great for them to com 
prehend. They pretended to feel at home with 
the claseic and the simple. the art forms of this 
world, nol the aspiration toward Heaven and 
ihe striving toward infinity that had been the 
glory of thelr rude ancestors, Not until the 
nineteenth century wae the supreme achieve- 
ment of medieval man appreciated: and now 
we can only visit and wonder, trying to em 
compass in our imagination what it was. that 
this sirange semiberbarian felt in his inner 
world that could drive him to such a frenzy 
of creation. to so many hundreds. even thon 
cands, of magnificent buildings, while he lived 
his ordinary life in unrelieved squalor. The 
bishop who conminded the task was moved by 
rivalry with his fellow. bishope: the bourgeois 
whe paid ont the sm! profits of his husi- 
ness wae moved perhaps by civic pride Hut 
what of the poor wmamed worker, he who 
dragged the cart, who climbed the scaffold: 
ing. who had nothing but his labor jo give, 
for him did the task represent only a day's 
wage on a public works project? [t is hard 
i think so, And it bs certain that there will 
he no mere Gothic cathedrals, that our poor 
imitations are af once seen 4a Frauds—for 
eren the ignoramue in all mutters of art feels 
no dowbt when he comes to distingoish the 
genuine Gothic from the spurious, 

The church we build today is the ex 
pression of ourselves. It may have odmirable 
qualities, but it is not an expression of that 
compelling religious emotion, disciplined by 
aclvar and logical mind, that came to mo- 
turity by the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
of our era and found its architectural expres- 
sion in the Gothie cathedral and its literary 
masterpiece in the Dicmne Comedy of Dante. 
Asahe Egvptians after the Old Kingdom built 
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no more pyramids, save @ few shoddy efforts 
by imperial imitators, so we shall, build no 
more rathedrals. But for a few more years 
we may still fope to see those built by cur 
ancestors. and. seeing them, pause for a few 
moments in respect for o vision we have lost, 


* Medieval music 


As the great medieval caihedral is not 
traly itself, without the throng of worshipers 
within, 20 alse is it to be recognized truly only 
When filled with song, And of course it is 
no aceident that medieval music, which spread 
from cathedral and churel) into the outer 
world aul ultimately gave birth to the secular 
inmetromenta!l music of oor own day, was de 
veloped to ite fullest within these cathedrals, 
especially in Notre Dame of Paris, which was 
famed in medieval times for the excellence of 
its music. And it is also no accident that the 
music thus developed fitted in perfectly with 
the architecture of the buildings themselves. 

The voice is the first great musical lnstro- 
ment, nd it was the use of the himman voice 
in medieval serviers of worship that gave birth 
to the great ailvanor of music in all ite forme 
during the medieval age. Very early in the 
Middle Ages the voice was used to chant the 
words of the Latin Liturgy in unison, or what 
was called plain song. In plain song all the 
voices followed the melody without variation 
except according to the pitch of the voire, af 
intervale of a full octave, This Gregorian chant. 
so called after Pope Gregory i the Great. ie 
still weed in chiurcli worship, and newer dies 
cut in spite of the many other forma of song 
thal now supplement it But by the ninth een: 
tury other intervals than the octave were used, 
and the enormmis possibilities inherent in these 


variations were increasingly realized in subse 


quent centuries, While one vorce held the 
melody, another sang the same melody but 
atan interval of a fifth (beginnings of polyph: 
ony, or many sounds), Then other intervals 
were also found to odd beauty and fullness 
lo the lotal eound, and altogether different 
melodies were mide to interweave with the 


whole (the interwraving, note by note, of 
separate melodies with the hasic one was called 
counterpoint). Finally, with the motet, even 
different words were sung at the same time as 
thie basic melody, which was carried by one 
of the parts (hence the word fenor, the 
“holder” of the melody). Naturally, during 
the process of development, which occupied 
several ceniuries, a musical notation had to be 
adopted which was conventionalized into. suli- 
stantially the same notation that we use today. 

The organ, which had originally been In- 
vented by the Greeks, and liad heen developed 
in the Bveartine Empire, was still rather a 
primitive instrument when introduced into the 
West in the ninth century. Thereafter it was 
continually developed inte the complex instro- 
ment that it was by the wnd of the fourteenth 
century. The late medieval organ was able to 
perform the same kind of interweaving of 
cound that human voices had already been 
trained to make; and im later centuries of ‘the 
modern era the various instruments likewise 
interweave to make the whole which we call 
the svinphony Uiterally, “coordinated” amind 
as distine! from merely many sounds, polyph- 


ony}, 


* Medieval literature 


In order to deol with the very lorge 
quantity of extant medieval Titerature in i 
short compass. if is ntcessary to be ruthlessly 
selective. We will therefore indicate the typee 
of medieval literature, characterizing these 
very briefly, while devoting our small space to 
rather fuller disevesions of « few acknowledged 
masterpieces whith seem to the author to illus 
trate best the medieval attitode to life and the 
different «trains of medieval thought and as 
piration, 

The most characteristic mediewa) works: 
ure written in the vernacular, and not: in Latin, 
which. though it was still a living tongue in- 
the Middle Aves hed to be learned, and wae 
therefore not sccesihle to all. The amount of 
apace devoted in this chapter to vernacular 
literature should not be taken as an indication 
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of the relative quantity of literature available 
in Latin and vernacular tongues. 


LATIN LITERATURE 


Medieval Latin went easily into poetry. 
and rhyming was usual. We have the stately 
hymns of the medieval chureh, many of whieh 
are stil! iny use, either in Latin or in the ver 
nactiar, But we abo have great quantitie of 
lighthearted verse, ouch of it composed by 
students al the universities, singing cheerfully 
of jove and the springtime ond ¢imiiar sub- 
jects. There is also niuch satire, cepecially on 
the manners ond custonia of the elergy. A 
whole series of these poems is giver the name 
of Goliaydic peems, probally from the fre- 
quent fefereneee to a certain Bishop Golias, 
4 mythical character who was supposed to be 
the pocts" patron. 

Az the Middle Ages drew on. Latin litera- 
ture became more confined to the clergy and 
edircuted ¢lasses, and was the official medium 
of communicetion for those who had to appeal 
to a Wider audience than the inhahitent« of 
any single area in Rurope. History, memoirs, 
philosophy, and teligions and scientific werk 
continued to be written, for the minst part, in 
Latin, while-each area began to develop litera- 
tune in the vernacular tongues, the medium of 
expression in everyday life. 


VERS ACULAR LITERATURE 


Heroic epie Most of the great civilize 
tions known to ws produced their first litera: 
ture in the form of heroic epics, eung and 
reciled perhaps for centuries before they were 
Written down, Western civilization was no ex- 
ception. All the Germanic peopies had their 
sagas, dating from very oneient times, long 
hefore the advent of Christianity, The con- 
lent of these i# pagan, the deeds of pagan 
warriors and their gods, though samelimes 
overlaid with Christian feeling of a later wage. 
Beownlf, the great Anglo-Saxon poem, is of 
the former kinds other examples are the Norer 
and tcelandic sagas. On the other hand, the 
Nibelungenlied, transformed into an: operatic 


cycle by Richard Wagner in the nineteenth 
century, retains the pagan background, but 
even in the early Germanic version the ancient 
warrior ideals have been partly transformed by 
Christian tradition and chivalry. 


Poetry of Jewlaliam The early folk epics 
were succeeded in the eleventh century by at 
least three distinet types of poetry, composed 
for the entertainment of the feudal nobility 
and on subjects of the greatest appeal for 
them, 

The first type is the chanson de geste, 
or tale of heroic deeds for the most part of 
northerh French origin and headed by 2 
masterpiece, the Song ef Roland, which eon- 
eer the heroic death of Count Roland, one 
af Charlemagne’s knights, at the battle of 
Rencesvalles against the Muelimes. Around the 
figure of Roland a whole cycle of songs sprang 
Up, even in countries quite unconnected with 
the hero. The songe also tell of the marvelous 
deeds of Charlemagne himeelf and lis other 
knights No attempt i¢ made to relate the 
poeme to the wetual time of Charlemagne, but 
all describe the feudal world of the era. when 
they were written and recited. 

In southern France there grew up a@ echool 
of Jyric poviry recited and sung by tronha: 
dour minstrels in the noble houses and castles 
of the area. The troubadours introduced the 
rletoent of love into their songs, which were no 
longer simply o recital of herote deeds. [t was 
utider their influence that the eult of romantic 
love, sill with ua, firat evitered the Western 
world, since the troubadour by convention ad) 
dressed his eongs to the great lady of the 
castle, whose charme he extolled endlessly, and 
for whose smile he was willing to endure 
any torture. The influence of the troubadours 
spread into Germany. where they were called 
minnesingers (minne = “lowe” ). Tn the hands 
especially of Walther von dee Vogelweide 
(11707-12307). the romantic theme is handled 
with great freshness and delicacy as well a» 
ereater depth thar is weual in poetry af this 
type. 
The third type of pootry is a combination 
of the chanson de geste with the chivalric ro- 
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mance, Imtead of the ordinary feudal world 
of the warrior, we now find portrayed idealized 
kings and knights, -aa m the legends of King 
Arthur, originally of Celtic origin: These 
knight often perform deeds of heroism for thi 
stke of fair ludies, reseying them from en 
chanted castle and auch. This world of perfect 
chivalry i lwat described in the poetry of 
Chretien ile Troyes (last half of the twelfth) 
Century fs 

As time went on, the Arthurian legends 
become suffused with Christian thought and 
feeling The culmination of this process is to 
he found in the legendury seare for the 
Holy Grail, the veel in which the blood of 
Christ wae caught, or in another version, the 
vest) ted For the Last Supper, or a magic 
stone. All wert equally symbolic of Christian 
uspiralion. The hero who alone can. find the 
(rail is a Cheistian, not merely a feudal or 
chivalric hero, whose purity and chastity rather 
than hie deeds az a Warrior bring him to his 
goal The Parzivel! of Wolfram von Eschenhach 
PVI707-12207) do the mest fully, Christian 
account of the wanderings of the hero in 
search of the Grail, while the culmination of 
the Arthurian legend is to be found im the 
prose Morte @ Arthur of the Englishman Sir 
Thomas Maiory in the fifteenth century. 

It has been possible only te touch upon 
the vorietire of medieval poetry sung and re 
cited among the nobility, in part for reasons 
of space limitation, amd in part because of the 
difteully of making any adequate generalize 
tions when the total is large and af wich 
varying «pumlity. At their beet the heroic sagas 
are almost, if not quite, the equal of the heroic 
sagas of earlier peoples; at its worst medicval 
epic te feeble and derivative, using stock storirs 
from the decadent periods of Greek and Alex- 
andrine Ilteratire. The Arthurian Jegenils: ore 
ancient Celtic toes whieh have been trans- 
formed oul of all recognition hy sophisticuted 
poets of a later age. writing for an aristorratic 
audience for whom they were quite consciously 
extolling the evlt of chivalry, 

The: fantastic world depicted in these 
legenda no donbt provided a welcome escape 
for therr audience from the anarchic: feudal 
workd of their dav. Yet it also leare a direct 


relationship to it: it is @ world less harsh, a 
world softened by the application of Christian 
ethical teachings. The poets have a secondary 
purpose bevond mere entertainment: their 
poms are truly didactic, not spontoncous anil 
deseriptive, The virtues they extol are not the 
heroic and martial virtues of an Achilles: 
courtesy and gratheness may be rewarded better 
than mere valor, In the Grail legends and 
especially in the poem Parzival, this tendency: 
comes to full fruition and is entirely explicit. 
Tt is instroetive to compare surl a poem os 
Parzival with the earlier “wandering” epie 
Of Gilgamesh (see Chapter 3) and the Odysary, 
and to see revealed one aspect af the medieval 
mind ¢md the medieval attitude to Jife. All 
these poems pefiect the preoccupations of their 
time. os such porme always must. The Su- 
mecrian herd Gilgamesh eearches for the plant 
of inimortalitv, but having found i, he loses it 
opain; the gods are arbitrary and unjust, they: 
cheat mankind, and the here has no recourse 
but to plunge himeelf back into life and huild 
a city, Odysseus is stripped of his possessions 
and loses his companion in a shipwreck. He 
lear humility hy bord experience. and 
through this experience fie regains his lost 
rights af a king and Vanquishes his enemies, 

Hut Parrival in the poem of Wolfram be 
pine ge a fool and an ingrate; he leaves his 
mother witht a thought, and she dice of grief. 
He kill « knight who toms ont to be his 
kinsman, and is so unskilled he cannot even 
strip the dead knight of his armor. He early 
reaches the Grail Castle which he is destineil 
come day to rule, but he does not ask the 
erucial qurstion which would heal the wounded 
guardian of the Cusile, In hie sulseryuent lone 
Niness and suffering he stems to deny even 
Col, Yet thie folly it aley simplicity: it ix 
culpable, but it ean be redeemed and changed 
throveh the growth of wisdom: The poem is 
the ttory of how throuprh the help of suffering 
he ot last learns wisdom, and is permitted first 
to meet and become reconciled to hie brother, 
the Oriental pagan prince Frirehz. then firrally 
ft find woot hie: Crail Laatle with the help of 
saves who give him wilyice and warning. This 
time lie asks the right question and achieve 
the Grail, 
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The poem ore net eeem fo be allegorical! 
it essences it js not ue sacrne of salvation Jike 
the Dirine Comedy of Dante, to be described 
later. The Chorch playe almost na part in it. 
lt seems to be the pursuit of the Christian ideal 
through jife experience rather than through 
the mediation of the Church. and tn this aspect 
it ® signifirant. Parsival as & Christian prince 
ia pursuing o Christian dileal, It be mot his 
valor that triumphs His first vietery. is nol 
euined through valor, but through foolhardi- 
ness and ood fortune, and he is defeated tn 
combat by the heathen Feirehz, who spares his 
life after Parsival’s magic swordt—the eword of 
his kinsman wiiem he killed so wantonly in 
his youth——hes liroken. In the end it ts the 
purity aml eimplicity. of hic homen heart, and 
hia obility te learn wisdom, that moke him 
worthy of the Grail. The wisdom he has 
learned and the reconciliation with, and wlti- 
mate conversion of, bis heathen brother lrail 
him to his goal. Thus this German poem already 
looks forward to @ later age of religious 
thought than Dante's masterpiece, although it 
was written almost a century earlier; and it 
was fi doalt this élement in the poem that 
appealed to Richard Wagner. Though medieval 
in setting. Farctee!l tranawencde the medieval 
thought of the age when it wae written. Ly the 
homelessness and loneliness and individual 
suffering af its hero, it seems to picture in aid: 
vaneo the modern man, a) prototype of Faust 
rather then of the medieval man who was led 
hy Vergil and. Beatrice on a spiritual journey 
fo the contemplation af God. 


Literature of the towns When we antler 
the world af the growing towns, the life of 
chivalry and courtesy ie left behind, for these 
quolities are conspicuously missing in popular 
rbay literalure. The towusman preferred raw, 
earthy stories whieh were concerned with. his 
own experionee. He liked. in particular, animal 
stories und fables, above all the adventures of 
Ihe citing Rewnard the Fox. The fabvteuy, 
espevially designed for the tate of (ownsnrtt. 
were undistinguished by literary graces of any 
Kind, and their seo of humor apprare to us 
as extremely primitive, The onfaithfutness, 
laziness, and untidiness of housewives were 


pilloried. a& were similar sins on the part of 
monks, friars, and secular clergy, Women and. 
the clergy were the principal Hutte of the satire 
of the fabliowx, and the plots bold no surprise. 
In the same vein as the faliliaux, bot at o far 
hither stage of literary accomplishment, were 
the fourteenthecentury stories of the Italian 
Beccaccio’ (19157-1575) in his Decameron. 
The Koglish popular poet Chaucer (1845- 
1400), however, stands in a class by himself, 
The characters in the Canterbury Tales are no 
longer mere Ivpes; each is sharply differen- 
tiated with wit, humor, and-sometimes profound 
insight, Most of Chaucer's plots, however, are 
closely related to those of the fablianx. 

lt is useless too try lo deseribe Chaucer 
intellivihly in a few sentences. Always when 
writing of him. one drops into quotations, thie 
only way to convey his Raver, The Canterbury 
Tales, hie masterpiece though by no means his 
only porm—he was skilled alo ae @ translator 
—telle of a pilgrimage made by @ group. of 
assorted characters to the tomb of St. Thomas 
Becket. Each of the characters is introduced 
to ag: bis or her character is hit off with ex- 
quisite precision in a series of rhymed couplets, 
sometimes sympathetic, sometimes malicious. 
Then Chaueer allows each of them to tell a 
tale te while away time on the journey, No 
other work gives us go full @ picture of the 
ordinary mediewal man and woman, When we 
have taken the journey with them and listened 
to there tales, we feel that we have indeed mot 
and talked for o time with fourteenth-century 
luinan beings: we feel we should recognize 
them if we met them in life. Though the Middle 
English of Chaucer i= no longer conipretien: 
sible to moat of us, it slips easily into modern 
Frgtish: and though he has not always been 
admired ae much for his poetical and especially 
metrical skill as he ie todny, there how never 
heen a tome since fiz death in, 100 when he 
hes nol been read for his narrative ability, bts 
unerong character painting, and the vitality 
and freshness of his picture of medieval man 
ae he really was in the fourteenth century. 

An earlier contemporary of Chaucer gives 
oe the first piece of serious social criticism of 
Western civilization, the Mision af Piers Plow 
main, by one William Langland, of whom noth. 
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‘img else ia know, In this poenr the poor peasant 
finds his voice. The poem, though couched in 
the form of an allegory, is « realistic. deserip- 
tion of the hard lot of the English poor in 
the fourteenth cettury—hardships which were 
later to Jead to prolonged revolts, perhaps in 
part the result of this very poem. 

Pethaps the most papular of all medieval 
poems was a composite work known as the 
Romance of the Row, The firet part i om 
allegory, written by William de Lorris {early 
thirteenth Century |, lt te an INeniOUe lowe 
poem in the conventional atvle of courteous 
pottery, hat ie longer directed only to the nolile 
eloasez, ond clearly influenced by Christian 
tradition. Tt telle the story of o youth whe is 
pierced by an arrow spel from the how of the 
God of Love, whose heart leaves his own 
breast to he embodied in the Rose, which is 
surrounded by thorm and presente a difficult 
obstacle to be overcome. Jealousy, Reason, 
Danger, and other abstractions play their part 
in his efforts to reach the Kose, and after over 
four thousand lines, when William's poem 
breaks off, the unfortunate lover has still not 
allained his goal. It is al this point that « Inter 
writer, Jolin de Meun (second half of the 
thirteenth orntury) takes up, and the poem 
eeuses at once fo he an idvilic dream and 
become a cynical gatire on all contemporary 
institutions. Hypocrisy (the friara) is given o 
chance to speak ; Reason and the other char- 
acters from the earlier poem Hay superstition; 
Nature gives a discourse on medieval science 
and current hitory, In short, the poet is able 
to grasp the opportunity of the urifinished poem 
to give an invaluable account of medieval life. 
With the aid of Venus, the youth is able to 
gain hie Rowe; but this is only incidental to 
the satire, which hae heen called a “guidebook 
to the Middle Ages.” Tt was, however, a guide- 
hook in an entirely different sense from the 
greatest of medieval masterpieces. This work, 
which some op knowledge and aspiration 
equally, welding the whole into a perfect syn 
thests, unique in history, entirely mimitahle, 
and almost untranelatable, is the Dittne Com- 
edy of Dante. 

The Divine Comedy was not the fame 
Dante Alighieri (1265-1521) gave to his own 


poem, He himself simply called it the Comedy, 
because if begins in sadness and ends in su- 
preme happiness. Bot it was early piven the 
epithet “Divine.” which has now been incor- 
porated in the title. No poem has ever deserved 
it more, both for Its beauty and for the subi 
limity of the theme, 

lt is impossible to do justice fo the poem 
ina ebort «pace; in fact, it cannot properly be 
described at all, It mist be read and experi- 
enced, preferably in the original Italian, 
language full of vowels and music which Dante 
himself helped to fix. The Tusean dialect of 
the poet indeed beeame, through his work, the 
literary longuage of Italy, and it hos in essen- 
tials chunyed very fittle to this day. 

One aspect of the Comedy cannot be under- 
stood without knowledge of the poet's first 
wark, the Fir Neowe, in which he tells how 
at the age of nine he saw Beatrice, who was 
herself only eight, and how thereafter ahe re- 
mained his ideal though he mever knew her 
wel] and she married without being aware of 
his unspoken feelings. He tells we that he had 
determined to express one day his love for 
Beatrice in poetry, It is this human and yet 
unearthly love that in manhood transformed 
the poet's whole inner being, giving especially 
to the Parndise, the third part of the Comedy, 
an extraordinary intensity of thought and emo- 
tion which is recognizably medieval and closely 
akin to the work of the medieval church build- 
ers, It is impossible to separate the poet's sub- 
limated love for Beatrice from the Christiari 
love which made it possible. 

Beatrice is a guide to the poet in hie jour- 
ney through the realm of the spirit te the vision 
of Goi, «realm in which the planetary spheres 
are mol only seen hot experienced, in which 
thought is net only apprehended but actually 
pecoeived, Yet Reutrice is also.a woman before 
whom Dante is tongue-tied, so that at one mo- 
ment he is unable even to pronounes her name. 
And she represents leo revelation in the sense 
in which Thomas Aquinas understood it, the 
vicitor from the world of the epirit who addde 
to What he cannet find for himself. Vergil, the 
Roman poet, takes Dante as far aa the aumimit 
Of ihe Mount of Purgatory, hut the pagan can 
eo no further, Reason must be supplemented 
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by revelation. Vergi] was firs) sent to Dante 
by Beatrice as he faved the gates of Hell and 
feared to enter—divine grace must aid the 
natural reason, which then, with the help of 
revelation, con ascend to the full contemplation 
of Crowd. 

So the poem is profoundly allegorical: 
and yet of the same time it is real. The 
journey may have been the ascent of a saul 
10 salvation, bul the poet feele and perceives 
a¢ a human being, The sufferings of the 
damned are portrayed with gruesome realism. 
and Dante experiences all the shock and re- 
vulsion of a healthy mortal, When Vergil 
leaves; Dante grieves and wishes him back: 
he suffers the pangs of loneliness in a de- 
serted Garden of Eden until he recognizes 
Beatrice, who comes riding to him in. her 
chariot drawn by @ gryphon, H the chariot 
ie the Church and the gryphon is the animal 
symbol of Chret, this symbolism does not 
intrude. The symbolic or allegorical and the 
real are eo wonderfully fused that the reader 
is cought up with his imagination into the 
experience, andl ood know nothing of the 
svmboliam until he feele the meed for it. 

Finally, it may be added that the poem 
has certain important political meanings, Dante 
was through and through a political man; he 
Played an important part in the affairs of his 
native Florence. and he was a leading figure 
in the city’s government before heing foreed 
into exile by his political enemies, He was a 
partisan of the empire in the struggle between 
the empire and the papacy. In his work De 
Vorarchia he makes clear the reasons for this 
partisanship, He beliewed that the spheres of 
Church and State should be separate, but that 
the State should be a tewe World State, such 
as hed been known in the early centaries of 
the Christian ero under the aegis of Home. 
The political condition of man is a consequence 
of sin, and leads to ever more deadly sina, 
Donte’s choice ef characters for the dwellers 
in hie three realms of Hell, Purgatory, and 
Paradise t= undoubtedly to some degree de- 
termined by his political views. [t is significant 
that the Byzantine emperor, Justinian, noted 
hy historians for his universal law code and 
for his reconquest of Italy. Te wreatly exalted 


in Dante's Pararlise, and is seen by the poet 
as having been permitted by God “the glory 
of avenging his wrath hy the living justice 
that inspires me"—a line hardly equaled for 
concentrated thought tm all literature. 

The poem begins on the night preceding 
Good Friday; during thet night the moon is 
to be at the full, Throughout the next day 
and night the poet will make his horrifying 
journey through Hell (the énferna), For 
twenty-four hours mote he strugeles to the 
footof the Mount of Purgatory (the Purga- 
torio}, Then for three dave he is on the Mount 
and af last ascends to Paradise ithe Paradiso), 
where there ceases to be any time. It. remoins 
the same day |Thursdwy) as Dunte circles the 
earth in company with the heavenly planets 
antil he is over Italy wd the sun ix setting 
in Jerusalem. The journey hat taken exactly 
a week, 

In Hell, accompanied by Vergil, he passes 
by all the various grades of -sinnere under- 
going punishment, till he comes to Satan him: 
self; then he is pulled past the center of 
gravity by his guide, The worst is over, Those 
whom he will meet hereafter are soula who 
ate saved but are not yet ready for Heaven. 
On the Mount of Purgatory there are many 
terraces, rach with tts different sinners, and 
before he oven reaches the terraces the poet 
seca others who have for some reason nol vel 
begun to make the ascent. though in time they 
will be able to undertake it. In the Purgatorio 
the whole atmosphere ix different from that of 
Hell, where all hope has been abandoned for 
demity. Here in Purgatory ome firet cormes to 
the renlization that though the way is long, 
¢alvation i¢ abead. There ts hope, indeed cer: 
tainty, for the sinner in Purgatory. Then at 
last the Garden of Eden is reached. Vergil 
leaves the poet, and “eatrice comes for him as 
his new guide, 

Light, music, joy, and love are the glories 
of Paradise. marvelously conveyed in the liquid 
ltaliow, with ite many beautiful images; the 
planets dance and sing as they wheel in the 
Ptolemaic iniverse, so deeply experienced by 
Dante that it seems impossible to. doubt that 
this is the way the universe is in the world of 
Imagination. (“Like the clock that calls us to 


we 


praver, in whieh one part draws ani! impels 
the other, chiming ‘tin tin’ eo eweetly that the 
well-disposed spirit awelle with lowe"—"Tin 
tin sonands oon a) dolem nota Che il ben dis 
pesto spirto damor turge.’) Here ate the 
great saints, Bernard and Thomas Aquinas. 
Peter. and. at last the Virgin Mary and a 
momentary vision of (iwi, which, as soon as 
it is experienced, cannal be remembered save 
ue an afiertiow of something indescribable. 
Hut among the blessed this vision i4 ulways 
there, When Dante looks into the eves of 
Beatrice, the Light ie reflected there, and 
though he-furns about to discover the source 
of the Light, it eludes him, 

Tn all the great medieval thinkers there 
is nothing abstract or arid. The Latin of 
Thomas Aquinas, erystal-clear and sharp, bers 
the reader along with him to shore his on 
thusiasm for the adventures of the mind, the 
logical thrust and counterthrist corresponding 
to the thrust and counterthrust of the piers 
and buttress of the cathedral. So the reader 
is pulled onward toward the summit of the 
vision, the “intellectual contemplation of God” 


in which. as Thomas experiences it. there 12 


nothing call—the love of the heart leading 
to the understanding of the divine (as, also. 
in Plates Symnposiam), the love that leads tu 
this ascent having been implanted in mati ae 
erace, the gift of God. So also in Dante. “Luce 
inate lett inal pien d'amore, Amore del vero pies 
di letizia, Letizia che trascende een doleore™ 
—“Light of the mind, full of love, Love-of the 
truth, full of joy, Joy that transcends every 
sorrow —this is Dante’s description of that 
love which draws mankind to the conlempla- 
tion of God. Every word in the great poem is 
full of the profeundest thought, offen unm 
translatalile into languawes other than Italian, 
in which feeling and thought are fused as in 
mother. I lacks the extreme clarity of the 
cold intellect which ie the genius af the French 
language, and the Htalian itself was never again 
uaed as Wowae by Dante, who found in it 
the perfect vehiele for his experience. The 
whole knowledge of the world of the senses 
and the world of the spirit a4 experienced bv 
medieval ion i in the Dieine Comedy¥—the 
Headliness of sin and the eternal pumishment 
that it entaile, the great hope held out to man 
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liy God ond the means for its attainment, and 
at last o vision of eterna] bleseedness with 
the salite and heavenly hoste in the spaceless, 
timeless kingdom of heaven. 

lt is sometios claimed that Dante t a 
Kenaissance rather than a medieval writer, Tt 
will be clear fram the above that the present 
writer lias little svmpathy with thie point of 
view. Lisofar as there is o characteristic way 
wf looking at life that we may eal! medieval, 
inéofar we there js e distinctive climate of ideas 
and beliefs that may be called tmedieval, the 
Pitine Comedy was the very fullest and most 
far-ranging expression of medievalism, and the 
author makes no apology for including jt ino 
chapter on medieval culwre. |r is true that 
Dante Tived in @ Florence where the Reais 


sance wat already awoking, that his political 


preoccupations foreshadow those of the Renais- 
sence, and that iq some respecte he greatly 
influeneed his successors in the period of the 
Renaissance. But in all the essentials of his 
work he remains medieval, and for this reason 
he has been included in this chapter ond ex- 
eluded from Chapter 18, although Petrarch, 
who was seventeen when Dante died, ie in- 
chided in the liter chapter and. in the opmion 
of this writer, clearly helongs there and not 
i the world of the Middle Ages, 


Wediera! drama In contlusion, a few 
words should he anid on the medieval. drama, 
which, though not one of the great dramas of 
the world, is nevertheless original and, in ite 
way, characteristic of the Middle Ages, In 
eatly medieval times the drama consisted of 
the reenacting of biblical scenes in the 
thirches at thoes af festival, These re-enact: 
ments developed Inte the mydery play, which 
also used biblical eulijects but combined them 
with lesen and tales from the lives of the 
saints. Mystery plays, too, were performed in 
rharch, but quite carhy were presented in the 
vernacilar sien the purpose was to instroct 
the people. The performers were weually the 
clergy. though lay actors were lea ised. An 
duterowth of the mystery play is the Passion 
lav. whieh represented with deep sincerity 
the croedixien of Ohrist, Some of the Passion 
plays till survive, played by village actors 
and joined jp by the whole village conmunity. 
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The Oberammergau Pasion play, performed 
in the Davarian village of that name every ten 
years, 18 the outstanding surviving example. 
The miracle plays: which became poplar 
bv the twelffli emiturvy, uwenally represented 
ame exerplionsl intervention of « saint or the 
Virgin Mary in the ordinary lives of men, 
Fitally, with the growth of the fowhs, cane 
the play we most associate with the Middle 
Ages, the morality play, originally of a re- 
ligiouws nature: By far the best known of these 
nioraity plays ie the famous Ereryman, the 
story of the rich young man who was visited 
by Death and warned that he bad onlw a few 
hours left to live, who first tried to bribe 
Death, aml then to persuade his kinfolk and 
hie friends to go with him. Refused by all, be 
had to die alone, with only his good deeds to 


help him to ultimate salvation, after repentance: 


and absolution. 


In concluding thie chapter on medieval cul 
ture, it may be worth while to think briefly of 
the distaner traversed by modern man since 
the Middle Ages, ard try to imagior the beau: 
tifwl simplicity of medieval belief—and also 
to consider Shakespeare, whose drama was, in 
a sense, not su far comoved from Everyman. 


‘Shakespeare was still m the. fullest sense @& 


moralist; Yet he was deeply concerned with 
the Individual and not the type—the character. 
deeds and motives ol man oon earth, hie rela- 
tions with other human beings, and Jiis actions 
in the fare of his ilestiny, Such interests are 
our heritage from the Renaissaner, to he dia 
cissed in the next chapter. | 

With the farting. af the medieval concept 
of the universal man as a member of the oni 
versal Chorch and of Christendom, and of the 
eonviction that all the answers Jo the questions 
min has to ink re wl ready known. the adoles- 
cente of the human being was over, 
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Adume, Henry, MontSaint-Michel and Chartres, 
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Chronological Chart 


IMPORTANT EVENTS. 1414-1815 





Council] of Constance—enil of Great Schism 1414-1418 
Henry the Navigator begins to patronize Portuguese 

yyyapeS 144A 
Fall:ol Constantinople tw Turks 1453 
Diseovery. of America 1492 


Vovage of Vasco da Game to Imdia 
Ninety-five theses of Manin Lather 


Huitle of Waterlon 


oT Lieu 
LALT 


Compiee) ol Mexico by Cortes 119-152] 
First ciroumnsvrigation al warld by Magellan anil 

his crew 1519-1522 
Opening of Antwerp Hourse 15] 
/matituies of the CAvinian Religion by Calvin [aah 
Caunell of Trent Pa ba- LS 
Religione Peace of Augsburg 1555 
Establishment of Anglinan Chutch in England [563 
Independence of Dutch Republic 1581 
Spanish Armada 1588 
Edict of Nantes . L598 
Beginning of Remance dynasty in Russia 1613 
Thirty Years’ War 1H18- 1648 
Peace of Westphalia 148 
Execution of Charles 1 of England 1049 
Restoration nf Charles 1 Let) 
fndeperndent pole of Laie tiv in France 1ohl-1715 
Siere of Vienna by Turks LORS 
Hevecation of Ealiet of Nate Tok 
iLloringe Rewohition in Englarel 1688-1689 
Reig of Peter the (erent in Ruesia L6A0-1725 
War of the Spanish Succession TolArl 
Heiew of Frederick the Great of Prussia iTM-17 86 
Heginning of publication of Fremch Enovelopedie 1751 
Seven Years’ War 1756-1764 
Firat Partition of Toland lT72 
Amencan War ol Independence lTia-1783 
Beginning of French Revaltition i7#9 
Execution of Lows avi 1793 
Fall of Roblespierre 1794 
Napoleon becomes emperor of the French Hasta 
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* THIRTEEN 


The Rise of Early Modern Individualism 
—New Ideals, New Worlds, New Faith 


Early modern histery ia characterized by 
three major developments, all in some degree 
connected with the rise of individualism. By 
individuatiem is meant tho seeking to escape 
from restrictions imposed by traditional au- 
thority, whether of church or society, ond the 
urge ti develop the potentialities of the In- 
dividual man to the fullest degree compatible 
with the faer that he is 4 social being. It should 
not be thought that there was no individualism 
in earlier times. On the contrary, the Sophists 
in ancient Athens were especially strong advo- 
cates of escape from the bonds of tradition: 
and Aristotle. in particular. had urged in his 
Fthtes the acceptance of the ideal of the pur- 
suit of happiness, seen as the realization of 
the fullest potentialities of ihe human being. 
Hellenistic and Roman society engaged in the 
pursuit of individual gratification without 
heeft of mmch philosophy devoted to its jistt 
feation, 

But Christianity and the Catholic Church 
had stressed much more the social obligations 
MW eoth human being. The Individnal Christian 
wos a part of a. much larger whole, Christen: 
dom, and every man, in theory, was his 
brother's keeper. Each Christian belonged to 
f# great universal Church, which was far more 
than the sum of ite members, Feudal society 
was shot through with mutual obligations- 
the Jord had responsibilities to his- vasaals, as 
the vassals had their reaponsibility to him. 


Even in the medieval town, guilds and leagues 


étressed the importance of mutual help and the 
interdependence of the members of society, 
while the Church attempted to enforce laws 
against usury and cornering the market, and 
promulgated the theory of the just price—all 
for the purpose of seeing that one member of 
eeciely dil net exploit another for the sake of 
his individual profit. It was a soctety of status, 
in which all men were equal before God— 
the high and the lowly, the rich and the poor: 
All men looked forward to their last end of 
salvation, and all had first to endure the Day 
of Judgment. Tt was a society ordered hy God, 
whe decreed thal one mat should be @ king 
or noble and another a peasant o7 serf. 1) was 
ihe duty of each man to accept his lot and 
petform the obligations attached to it. It was 
not theoght to be his tack to pull himself out 
of the social situation to which he had been 
born: he was not expected to pursue wealth 
or high position: and there was no serious 
thought of anvihing called “progress,” whether 
for the individual or for society, The inceum- 
hent of the highest position in the Chorch not 
without ¢easen called himeelf “the servant of 
the servants of Gol" 

It i¢ oot difftult to see the signs of a 
change in this attitude in the later Middle 
Ages. One may point to the. Fourth Crusade, 
which was diverted to Constantinople by the 
persuasion of the Venetians in search of booty; 
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“Rabylonian Captivity” of papacy 

Giotte's frescoes at Paci 

Petrarch crowned poet laureate 
at Rome 

Golden Bull 

The Great Schiam 

Wryelif translates Bible inte 
English 

Chauecr's Ganterbury Tales 

Council] of Pisa 

Actival uf Manuel Clirysulupas 
in Ttaly 

Council of Cotetance 

Return of Papacy to Rome 

Henry the Navigator begins to 
patronize Portuguese voyage 

Hussite Ware 

Opening of humanist schon! at 
Mantos by Vittorino de Feltre 

Marercii’s “Virgin Enthromed" 

Council of Hansel 

(Cape Rojador rounded hy 
Gil Eannes 

Pontificute of Nicholas v 
‘ hurmonist } 

Fall of Constantinople po Turks 

Rule of Lorenge de Medici at 
Florence 

Sixties 0, pope 

Estallishment of Spanish 
Lacuisition 

Relgn of John wo of Portugal 

Botticelll’s “Birth of Ver” 

“The Low Supper” of da Virol 

Diaz rommls Cape of Goad Hope 

Alexander. V1, pope 

[iservery of America hy 
(Columbine 

Treaty of Tordesillas 

Treatise of Pacioll explaining 
donble-entry bovkkeeping 

hovasion. of Ttaly by Charles Vin 


Sehastion rants fhe Ship af Fools 
Voyages of Cabot brothers 19 North 


America (Cape Breton Island) 





rd, 


1305-1476 
1305 


[47 
1356 
[378-1417 


1a7e 
1a8e 
1404 


1393 
b4t4—-1418 
M407 


1418 
1420-1433 


1425 
142 
1431-1449 


1433 


1447-1455 
1453 


1469-1492 
1471-1484 


1478 
1481-1495 
1485 
145-1498 
1487-1488 
1492-1503 


1492 
14 


144 
bath 
144 


197-1498 
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Chronological Chart 


Voyage of Vaseo da Game to India 

Execution of Savonarola in 
Florence 

Voyages of Amerigo Vespuce) to 
South America (Ames } 

Voyage of Cabral mm Brant and 
‘Initia 

i-tilloume Bude -goes ae 
ambastador to Venior 

Julina 1, pope 

First part of Cervantes 
Hin Ouixate 

Almeida governor of the Indies 

Conquest by Spanish of Jamaica 
and Pierte ico 

Hattle of Din: victory of Almeide 
ever Muralinne 

Erasmus’ {n Praise of Folly 

“School of Athens™ and 
“THsputa” of Raphael 

Conquest of Malacca by 
Portuguese 

Conquest of Cuba by Spanish 

Ponce de Leon discovers Plorica 

Balboa discovere Pacific Ocean 

Leo xX, pope 

Francis t. king of France 

Murchiavelll’s The Prince 

Thomas More's Utopia 

Cencordat 6f Hologna hetween 
Francis i and papacy 

Publication of naw Greek edition 
of New Testament by Erasmus 

Indulgence mission af Tetzel jn 
Germany 

Ninctvehve Theses al Luther 

Reign of Chatles ¥, Holy Reman 
Emperor 

Beginning of work of Zwingli in 
Aurel 

Conquest of Mexico by Cortrs 


Voyage of Magellan to Philippines, 


SUMVIVOTS CIrcnmnavigate world 
Dispute between Reuchlin and 
Pieflerkorn 


Excommunication of Luther by 
Pope Lets a 


1497-144) 
1498 

1499-1502 
1500-1501 


i) 
1503-1513 


1M3 
laih—1 


1iH-1511 


Late 
La 
1500-151) 
Loi 
[51] 
[512 
1513 
Is13—-1521 
1at3-1 S47 
1515 
1516 
1516 
131f 


L516 
ol7 


15.9) 55h 


1519 
15)9—1521 


IS19~1522 
120 


i520 
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Translation of Bihle Inte Freneh Excommunication of Queen 
by Lefevre d'Etaples 1523-1530 Elizabeth 1 L570 
Pessants’ War in Germany 124-1525 0 Massarre of St. Bartholomew 1572 
Foundation of Theatine Order 1524 Pacifcation of Ghent 1576 
Foundation of Capuchin Order 1525-1528 Sack of Antwerp 
National Protestant Church (“Spanish Fary™) Lio 
established in Sweden 1527 Voyages of Frobisher in search 
tion of epread of Lutheraniam 1529 (arcummavigation of world by sabe 
Opening of Autwerp Bourse 153] U neg Cimwns af Spain and a 
Death of Zwingli in battle of Untea sfiCrewosiefSpain.anis 
Kappel 1541 ina | Boy 
Conquest of Para by Pissarro gcgacagag, ioeels mission to) England ae 
APerstane vil Since rare? Declaration of independence frum ae 
a ke ee : Founding wf first colony of 
Ogeaee eae of Jesus 15a Virgmia (Roanoke Island) hy 
itch healed eee : Walter Raleigh i584 
Act sid Supremacy | Henry viit) 1534 ____ Execution-af Mary Queen of Scots 1587 
Paul 1, pope ISHS? yatear of Spanish Armada by 
Voyages of Jacques Cartier to | English 1588 
North America ll Duteh expedition ta East under 
Calvin's Institutes of the Christian 7 Cornelias Houtman 1595-1597 
neligion cesnig Rdict of Nantes 1598 
Distolution of English monasteries = 1536-1539 ps ination of English East India 
Establishment of Protestant =a Company 16M) 
Chureh in Denmark 1546 Formation of Durch East India 
Promulgation of Six Articles by - Company | Lede 
Henry vim Lao Founding af Jamestown colony 
Return of Calvin and Firel to | in Virginia 1eay7 
Geneva ve Founding of (lurker by 
Council of Trent 1545-1549 Champlain 1608 
Schmalkaldie War 1546-1547 = Founding of Bank of Amaterdam 1609 
First English Book of Common Voyage of Mayflower to Cape Cod Iazi 
Prayer 1549 Purchase «i! Manhattan Island by 
Julius i, pope 1550-1555 = Dutch 1626 
Reien of Mary.t of England ysa3-1558 Control of part of Brazil by Dutch 
= lly tl Mesias Ma Prince Maurice of Nassau i697 
Paul wv, pope: reform of Rowan | ar ; 
Curia 1555-1559 Kestoration of Portuguese mt 
Rlisicnii Pesce of Acanls | independence 140 
2 te enon of navburg 1555 Capture of Malaces by Dutch 
Return of John Knox to Scotland 1559 from Portuguese 1641 
Estahlishment of Anglican Chureh Foutiding of Montreal by 
in Englanil 1 it De Mataonineuve 1642 
Foundation of St. Augustine, Florida = 1565 Fituncial administration of Colbert 166]-])6% 
Duke of Alva appointed governor Founding of French East Indio | 
af Netherlands 1567 (onrpuany Vets 
Escape of Mary Quren of Seots Last aeeembly of Hanseatic League bit 
to England 1568 Founding of Bank of England Low 
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one may point to the freethinking of the 
emperor Frederic , even to the efforts of the 
journeyman fo escape From the restrictions af 
the ewild and st up in business for himself. 
But European man had to wait For the Renais- 
sane before he was told by. his intellectuals 
that his life on earth had an importance of 
Its own, that he ehould fulfill hiemell om earth, 
ever that lw should let the herenfler take care 
of itself. This ie the one justification for the 
contintied use af the term “Renaissance” 
(meaning mbhirth)—the rebirth of man as ay 
earthly being. For the Renaissance wae not a 
new beginning im the sense stressed by the 
met of the Renaissance themselves—that man 
for long centuries since the fall of Rome had 
been aaleep and wat now In the process of 
awakening to lusty life. Rather, it wae aon 
accrntuation of existing tendencies under the 
influence of new leaders who had different aims 
and (interests than most of their predecessor. 
There was an increased interest in the work of 
classical antiquity and ao tendency to deride 
the Middle Ages ae obscurantiet. otherworldly. 
and barborie. But the Renaissaner was nothing 
esentially new, Medieval preoccupations were 
wot suddenly abandoned and replaced hy some- 
thing ele. ‘The revival of learning after the 
lang period of partial stagnation following the 
callapse-of the Roman Empire had taken place 
several centuries before. But that secular and 
worldly interests gradually came to predomi- 
nate over religious and otherworldly preoceu- 
pations cannot be denied—nor that the men of 
the Ttulian Renaissance were to a considerable 
degree responaible for the change of enrpliasis, 

Capitalism, which had already made con- 
siderable headway in the later Middle Ages, 
made further advances in the early modern 
period, stimulated especially hy the mew sea 
trade with the Fast and the discovery. of 
America. and hy the tnerease in the supply of 
precious mvtile consequent upon the discov: 
eries, This phase of commercial and reonomic 
development has sometimes been called o com- 
mercial revolition, thangh it tow aeeentiunted 
tendencies already apparent in the later Middle 
Ages, The preat voyagers and pianeers in the 
opening up of America were self-reliant in- 


dividuals of a kind not readily discermbie in 
the Middle Ages, and they can certainly be 
regarded as types of the “Rennissance man,” 
Even so, many of the adventurers had Chria- 
tian aime in view, and the early Spanish rulers 
of America had the conversion of the Indians 
at heart even more than their exploitation, 
which in tite came to take precedence over 
the religious motive. 

The third manifestation of the ‘spirit ol 
individualism jn this period ie the breakaway 
from the universal Catholic Church of the 
Middle Ages. Although many of the Protestant 
churches proved to be at Jest as dogmatic and 
authoritarian as the Catholic Church had ever 
heen. there ean be no doubt that the appeal 
of the Protestant churches to individuals was 
primarily their insistence thet each human 
being must find his own way to Ged, Luther 
viressed the reading of the Bible (by indi- 
viduals), and to this end he translated i into 
his native tongue; he taught that each man 
was personally saved by his own faith andl 
God's mercy, that there was no need for the 
Church as an intermediary between man and 
Goi. and that every man is “hie own priest.” 
Calvinism recognized the right of the gofly. 
rather than the well-born, to be leaders in 
Chorch and State; it believed that the pursuit 
ef mora) excellence was possible for man 
without snpernatural aid; and it was willing 
to pesiat to the end for the sake of individual 


‘onacience, fo which each man was answer: 


ahie. 

‘Thus theee three facets of early modern 
indlividualism—the rise of himaniam, the 
growth of modern capitalism, and. the Prot- 
estin! Reformation—will iw treated in the 
anme chapter, with the stress laid tipon their 
fontriluution te the outlook of this mew period. 
The further evolution of the national state 
and its accommedation to the mew conditions 
will be considered in. the subsequent chapter 
A third thapter, on the rise of modern sciener 
in the seventeenth ond eighteenth centuries and 
iit efeet= on the intellectual and eocial life of 
these centuries. will complete this Part and 
living ut to the French Revolution and the 
opening of the modern age, 
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* ‘The Renaissance in aly 


THE HUMANISTS 


Although ther is division of opinion 
among historians on almost! everything else 
concerned with the Renaissance, including: the 
iuestion of whether there was ao Renalsannie 
at all, there is consenises that it started in Llaly, 
tt can never be determined with finality why 
a particular movement Marted in a particular 
place. All that the historian can do is to point 
to the fertility of the sail in which certain 
ideas may take rool—if-a seed is planted there. 
There is also no doubt that the Renaissance 
was alinost exclusively an ulin phenomenon. 
The medieval nobility had chivalry as its ideal; 
ite pastimes wene rudely physical, not to say 
restic. [ts primary interest was inv fighting, wot 
in hooks. The medieval noble, even in Italy. 
was rarely literate; even if he lived in a city 
he was likely to retain his feudal) tastes. Most 
of the Renaiseance leaders sprang from a bour- 
geois background, amd had made enough monev 
to be able to afford o life of some Irisure and 
fo indulpe their taste for Wterature anil the 
ars, 

Northern Italy, hy the high Middie Ages, 
had developed mumerous centers of urban life. 
By the beginning of the fourteenth century 
the great majority of the cities had cast off 
feudal rule and were eelf-governing, unless 
lliev Were under the domination of another 
city like themselves, Other cities existed in 
Europe, with almost 45 much self-government 
and almost as nnuch freedom of epportumity 
for the intelligent and industrious. But the 
Renaissance did not arise in them, and they 
tid not at once follow the lead given them by 
the Ttalians. Perhaps the sense of community 
was still too strong in these cities for individ. 
align to become their ideal: al no did 
individualism run os rampant beyond the 
Alps us in the Italian eities. Perhaps the solid 
Germat or Flemish hurgher was more in- 
terevted in husiness for its own sake, and 
preferred to spend all his energies in increas: 
ing hie business rather than in spending the 
wealth that it brought him. Such siational 


characteristics are visible and persistent anil 
not easily to be explained. But in any ease 
the northern cities lacked a stimulus that was 
strong in ltaly—ithe desire of the Italians to 
emulaic and equal the achieverments of their 
own personal aneestors, 

Italy had never experienced the full pres- 
sure of the barbarian inwasions at the end 
of the Roman Empire, Though Ostrogoihs 
ant Lombards ruled much of Italy, [alians 
—discended directly from the Homans—re- 
mained in the majority, So the Renaisance 
lislians believed themselves toa be the direct 
mbertors of the Romans. Their language was 
the nearest of the European languages to Latin. 
Tt wae not dificult for them to learn iL. and 
many of the Latin classics were still easily 
available, even before the humanist: began 
their search for munuseripis. Moreover, there 
were far more Roman remains in lialy than 
elsewhere. Thus it was thar the Italians, seek- 
ing for new ideals suitable to the new situa- 
tion, had ho further to look for examples of 
seouler living than their own Roman ancestors: 
and it is not surprising that the frst stirrings 
of the Renaiseance spirit found expression in 
the search for ancient manuscripts and the 
acenmulation of libraries of works in the 
Latin language—not, of course, medieval Latin, 
whieh to a true humanist was a barbarous Ger: 
manized hodge-podge, but the starchy periods 
mM Cicero and the works of the Augustan age. 

The consistent ideal of the Renaissance 
wae humaniam, which in ite widest sense meant 
the cultivation of the human personality, the 
regarding of man as the earthly ereature he 
apparently is, aod not exclusively as a candi- 
date for salvation. The Greeks in this sense 
were humanists: as were some of the better- 
edicated Romans. eich se Cicero. who had been 
permeated by Greek culture. It waa, however, 
nef unnatural for the men of the Renaissanee 
te give homenisny a more restricted mening. 
They sed it te mean especially the cultivation 
of the eloseics, or what are called the hummani- 
ties: When one epeaks therefore of the hu- 
manimts as a class at thie period, the reference 
is particularly to the scholars who cultivated 
the uae of elassical Latin and Greek. and 
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sought for ancient mannscripte in: these lan- 


Probahly the earliost example of this type 
of humanist was Francesco Petrarca | vennlly 
called Potrarch. 1304-1874), a man of varied 
talents and comples character, who, without 
lieing @ great erniue, was to eet the fashion for 
generations of later humanists, some of whom 
eurpased him in talent, He wrote sone of the 
best love Iyries in the Ttalian tongue, but 
valued far more highly his. often pedantic and 
uninspired Latin epics, because Latin wes the 
lariguage of his beloved Cicero. He was worried 
in later life about the salvation of his soul bie. 
cause he liad loved Laura and addresari| to 
her his exquisite lyrics. He searched for man 
scripts. found ane of Homer and adored: it, 
bat could not bring hineeclf te Jearn Greek 
in order to read it. He climbed » minor moun 
tain for the purpose of enjoying nature in 
the raw and himself expatiating upon thar 
pleasure. He allowed himself to be crowned 
with laurel as a poet, and accepted with dur 
humility thie uncontested tithe given to him by 
a self-appointed group of unauthorized donors, 
But when all thie ie admitted, the lialian lyrics 
and odes remain; the self-advertisement did 
advertise to all that the profession .of letters 
eould lead to fame and was thus worthy of 
pursiit hy others: he did initiate the search 
for manuscripts, anil they were safer in the 
hands of humanists than in fourteenth-century 
monasteries. Moreover, there can be little dowht 
that the humanists appreciated them more than 
did the monks, and they maile them available 
to others who would likewiee appreciate them, 
And if Petrarch abstained from learning Greek 
himeelf, it is frur- thot many of hie successors 
followed hie exhortations rather than his ex 
unrple, 

In a sense Petrarch's life was on archetype 
wf the lives of many of the later himanist= 
in Thaly. Many of them were peeurs, ery 


moch a self-conscious elite class, writing letters. 


in polished if excessively rhetorical Latin to 
their opposite mumbers, advertising ther own 
excellence and eternally quarreling over: trifles. 
Ae oa ¢elf-conmstitited clase of learned mrn they 
were offen, too often pechapa, accepled at their 
own valuation. They were unable to hinder for 


long the development of the vernacular, the 


longoage of the Drome Comedy; but they did 
succeed in making their contemporaries. think 
of the still developing mettioval Latin: tongue 
at something barbarous and unfit for the lips 
of polite society, Thus they heljed to Kill off 
what might have become a real European lan 
guage coment to all the educated, By self: 
ecomscioushy mod self-rightemrly adopting « 
dead language incapable of natura) dovelyp- 
nent, they showed themeelves as reactionaries 
rather than innovators. 

But by rerovering the works of antiquity 
und by making them available outside the mon: 
atieries and the Church, they did 4 in motion 
other trends which did have a future. And 
many of the humanists hecame first-rate schol- 
ars and critics. Lorenzo Valla, by acute ine 
ternal criticism, showed the Iomous Donation 
of Constantine {p, 1860) to be a forgery, He 
and many others edited and improved the texts 
of the classics, which had often been corrupted 
hy ignorant monks performing their daily taak 
of copying without vital interes! in what they 
were doing. Poggio Bracciolini way an inde- 
fatigable traveler, who spared fo expense or 
pains jn. tracking down his manuscripts and 
who was rewarded most greatly by discovering 
what is still the only extant manueseript of 

For a while Greek studies Janwuished, jut 
enthusiasm) for all of antiquity ultimately 
avercame the natural difficulty of leaming a 
forsign language in adulthood, Manwel Chry- 
soloraa care from Constantinople, and the most 
eminent humanists sat at his feet: many of the 
ascond-crnerition humanists leorned Greek 
well. Nevertheless. Greek was oot studind as 
widely mor as corefully in Ttaly os jn he north. 
There it beeame and remained the basis of the 
classical corrieulum, tought at the schools and 
universities and, until very recently, regarded 
ae o necessity for every well-educated man. 


THE WEA OF THE “UNIVERSAL MAN” 
—THE HENATSS ANCE PRINCE 


Ultimately more dinportan! than the much 
publicized reeovery of antiquity was the idea. 
of the ime wniversale, or moviversal man—the 
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man of versatility who was learned ind skilled 
m all things to which he set his hand. Such 
aman was Leonardo da Vinei, painter, scien 
fist, aoe) amverntor; or Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
the Meiici prince of Florence, poet and liter: 
ary artist, minificent patron of the arts sol- 
dier, administrator, and husinesaman, [y the 
great period of the Ttalian Henatswnce few 
aspired to be epecialists, with only one skill 
highly developed and the pemainder left un 
used, The ideal expressed by a young noble, 
Pico della Mirandola who, if he had lived to 
maturity. might well have been omong the 
great universal men of the Renaiseanee—was 
the ideal of all. in his Oration on the Dignity 
of Maaihe gave fine expression to the ideal of 
man's laten! powers to create of himeclf what 
he would: “Restrained hy no narrow bonds, 
thou, why 
owtt free maker andl molder. mayest fashion 
thyself! in whatever manner thou likest best 


according to thy. owy free will 
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oe To man, tt his lieth, the Father gave seeds 
of. all variety and erm of every form of life.” 

Unquestionably this was a reaction again 
the medieval and Christian tdeal—the monk 
whose task was lo work and pray. the scho- 
lastio philosopher who concentrated hie thought 
oo & limited held of knowledge and added 
littl to from hie eS perewee, the feudal 
doable with his martial ideals and activities, and 
his total ignorance of almost everything thal 
lay bevond them. 

The HKenatssance prince was in tary re 
aspects the exemplar of the many-ided man; 
often self-made. sometimes & soldier ol fortume. 
far from ehivalrie Weals, o patron of learning 
and the arts, a collector of books Competing 
with ether princes of the same type, avid fo 
fame. and careless of owans eo lone ue thes 
were successful. each wished his city to be the 
finest-and the most beautiful. These men were 
tie patrons of the arts which fourshed in 
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Renaissance Jtaly more fully than in any other 
age or place, not.excluding- even filth-century 
Athens. Art constitutes the special glory of the 
Italian Renaissance. In the north the Renais. 
sance in ite migration’ from Italy had far 
profounder and more widely diffused effects; 
but although in northern countries the arts 
did take on mew life, nowhere was the growth 
comparable with that in Italy; and almost all 
northern art was imichted to Ttaly. In other 
fields Italy provided. on the whole, the stimn- 
los, but no more. 


RENAISSANCE EDUCATION 


Before coming to the arts, however, a few 
wotde should be aard on homaniet education 
in Maly, and the eflect of the Renaissance on 
the Church should alsa be considered, tt was 
a relatively minor prince. Francesco Gonzaga, 
Marquis of Mantua, who had little money [fl 
spend on the arts, who won fame by the intro: 
diction of A new evetem of ejucation into his 
principality. He invited Vittorino da Peltre, a 
distinguished hurnuniat, to set up @ school for 
the sons of the local nobility, bot gave him a 
free hand to do as he: wished.. Vittorine did 
not, itt fort, confine himeelf either tw the no- 
bility or to the male sex. On the contrary, he 
thought oll classes and both sexes ehowld 
have the benelit of education, and this edy- 
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cation. should be weither vocational nor one 
sidedilvy. bookish. Greek, Latin. and Tialian 
literature were to be studied a @ matter of 
tourse, and moral training wae nol pigleeted, 
But, in addition, physical exercise, such 4s 
swimming and fencing, was required, and at: 
tistic education in soch subjects as drawing 
and music. In short, Vittorine designed his 
education in part-alter whal was known of 
he ancient Greek world, but with the clear 
purpose of preparing his charges for the kind 
Of Jife most of them would be expeeted te 
lea! ufter their scliowling was over. Since the 
school was for resident pupils. and oll class 
distinctions were obliterated by the use of 
rooney dress anid common food, it mich 
have been doubted whether eved fifternth-cen- 
tury Italy was vet ready for such innovations. 
But the fet was that the schaol prospered 
andl obtained # reputation in Italy second te 
none, Nobles vied for the privilege of haying 
their children study with Vittorino, His edu- 
cational ideas spread over Europe, and the 
Fayglish public school is a not too distant 
descendant of the education first made possible 
for a chosen few by the prince of Maritun. 


THE CHUBRCE EN THE HEN AISSANGCE 


The Gonetliar Movement When wo {ast 
considered the Chorch in Chapter 10, the 
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papacy had just heen compelled for ite mewn 
safety to accept the protection offered hy the 
French king. “Thus began the so-called Bahy- 
lonian Captivity of the Church at Avimmon, in 
southern Franer Tt shuwld not be thought that 
the Church neeessarily lost much of ite power 
during its sojourn in France. I power over 
its awn clergy, for example, was never higher 
than dering the Avignon penod, and Church 
finances were entirely reorganized and put on 


a more busmesslike basis during the long pon-. 


tiheate of John xxn (182-1534). A system 
was institutionalize! toder which the papacy 
received a ahare of the revenue of the bish- 
oprics and ever) a share af the bishop's fees. 
Graft and simony were rife, and the clerics 
had litth: chance to escape the papal tax col- 
lectors, since the kings who might have pro- 


tected them were given their share and had no 
objection to inoney received from the Church. 


In short, under the highly efficient and by no 
mens captive lawyers who administered the 
papacy from Avignon, the Church herarme 
almost wholly captive tu the commercial in- 
terests of the time, developing an abeolutiem 
which no secular state approached fat meant 
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centuries to come, taking eare of the needs 


cof it own clergy ond bureaucrats, but too 


often ceasing to perform those essential service: 
for which the money wae paid. 

During this period the papacy did not 
dhate jis pretensions, but was almnet totally 
wable to bpese its will on the monarchs. The 
javier, in their turn, gained support from pan- 
clerical lawyers who attacked the papal claims 
aseeyting that the responsibilities of their 
masters were greater and more important than 
those of the Church. Meanwhile, the helief 
grew in Europe that the papacy was 2 tool of 
the French monarch, andl that it was a dis- 
erace thet its headquarters chould be anywhere 
hut in the Eternal Gitry of Rome, Since the first 
Avignon pope took the precaution to park 
the Colleze of Cardinale with Frenchmen, and 
they in tor chose only Freach popes, there 
seemed no likelihood of an carly return, Never: 
theless, one of the French popes, Gregory X1, 
was persiaded by a saintly wun, Sto Catherine 
of Siena, to return to Rome in 1377. But he 
died there ofter only one Year, leaving a va» 
cancy which Ind to be filled by someone whori 


the French cardinals would approve, 
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The people and nobles of Rome were clam- 
orona for an Ttalian after all these years, aml 
the cardinals, who were holding thelr elonting 
in Home, feared for their lives if they [allel 
to abey. They therefore chose an lialinn arch- 


hiehop, Urban ¥1, who had ne sympathy what-. 


ever, as it turned out, with the Avigoon papary, 
and wished to make sweeping reforms of the 


whole evsiem. Thereupon the French cardinals: 


rotifed to o safe post. declared the Italian's 
election had been carried owt hy intimidation. 
and proceeded to elect a Frenchman who went 
to Avignon with his cardinals and) petumed 
work where it had heen left off a year before. 

So now there were two popes, amd on 
ene knew which was the true one; for it was 
clear that the cardinals had Indend been in- 
timidwted, though certainly nol for the first 
time, and the oftion of the Tialians seemed 
to many to have been. the only way of break- 
ine the French monopoly, Europe divides! in 
ile recognition. Germany was. split between 
the emperor, who favored the ltalian, and 
many of the princes. and cities, which sap- 
ported the Frenchman, France naturally sup- 
ported Awignen, while England. constantly it 
war with. France, equally naturally took the 
other side, The only thing that was certain was 
that the Great Sehiam, as 1 wae called, wae o 
scandal ta every Christian, and that i must he 
mut to an end a= soon a= poesihte 

For (nis purpose leading clerics In Chiris- 
tendom, ied by the theologians of the powerful 
Litiversity of Paris. suggested that a council 
he calle! to try to arrange o Han promise 
whereby only one of the popes should rule. 
In dae course the Council of Pisa met in M410, 
attended hy feading clergymen, byt could 
think of nething better than ta depose both 
popes ard appoint @ third, OF course, neither 
of the deposed popes agreed to this deposition, 
nor did their colleges of cardinals, Tims, in 
spite of the moral authority of the couneil. 
nothing was achieved) save thet there were now 
ihrer popes. Furthermore, the pope just choser 
by the Cownell of Pisa was a highly unsaitahle 
condidaie. known principally for the im- 
mrrality of hie private life. 

At thie point the seenlar rulers, who pos- 


sessed more than moral authority, if they could 
come t) an agreement, decided to take a hand. 
én) the emperor Sipisemnd called a new Coun: 
cil at Constance i 1414, which deposed all 
three popes and chow another, who in fact 
retuned to. etme and re-established the papacy 
theres. li had been the intention of the men 
behind the Conciliar Movement, as if was 
cilled. to corb the absolute power of the popes, 
and to establish tle wutherity of the councils 
above hem. These Martin v, the new pope 
who wae not in eympathy with the alia of 
the Movement, had te tread very curefully, 
especially simce he had agreed that he would 
in due time summon another council ta look 
inte: the affairs of the papacy and the Church, 
with the aim of making o number of necessary 
reforms. Martin was able to prevent the first 
council from aelieving much, and meanwhile - 
had made ao number of administrative reforms 
and Improved his own poeition, Under Eu- 
genina tv a major counct] was called at Basel 
in M481 which lasted. including prorogations, 
until 1409, The popes: were able to divide the 
council and postpone action so éfectively. that 
it finally broke up without achieving anything 
niteworthy. Thr monarch: whe had initially 
when an interest in its work finally returned 
to their owr) more. pressing tngagements, jeav- 
ing the papacy «till mmreformed bot <ill fone- 
tioning. Tt was the last attempt ty deprive the 
head of the Church of tis monarchical and 
ibeolute powers. which were only etrengthened 
by the Connell of Trent, to le discusced wt the 
end Of this chapter. 


Recrudiieence of Aeresy—Thn  Lollards 
Meanwhile, it ehould be noted; there was o 


spoectacclar rise in anticlericalism everywhere. 


The Church had demonstrated its unwillingness 
to neform. and it appeared to many os ati 
liistitution interested solely in (he gequisition 
af weillh and power, further removed thay it 
liad ever been from the jdeal af early Christi- 
anity still eherished hy many, An English 
ceteymean named John Wyelif, supported: for 
roost if his life by the English monarchy, after 
beginning by attacking the alyases of the Church. 
finally came to deny that the Catholic 
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Church was # true Chorch at sll, and the 
Charch beemme, for hin as for the hater John 
Calvin. the beady of all those predestined to 
he saved. Each min, os in the teachings of 
Lather, could be hie own privet, Wyelll te 
jected all the sacraments of the Chureli excel 
marriage, and he: atitcked all the eeremorire 
and pomp of the Church az likely to rad man 
away from God. Inspired largely by hie teach: 
ings a group of preachers called Lollards 
¢prend anticericaliem and the returt Ww a pure 
ay simple religion throughent Exrope, many 
perishing at the stake a» heretics. Inspired also 
by Lollardism a moverent arose in Bohemia 
onder the Jeadership of John Hus, which 
gained many adherents. When Hie, offered a 
«afeconduct by the emperor Sigismund to ap- 
pear and justify his views before the Council 
of Constance, was condemnml by that body 
and lured ne a heretic, in company with his 
leading supporter, large number= of Bolwmians 
reeotted to rebellion, and for many years a 
civil war raged in that country, Tt wae mot 
fully suppressed by the time of Lather, nor 
was the Church ever fully restored to its posi- 
tion witil the country was conquered by the 
forces af the Counter Reformation in the Thirty 
Years” War in the eeventeenth century, 


The Renaissance papacy The papacy was 
therefore not yet reformed when the Rerais- 
sance burst upon Ltaly, and it was not possible 
for the Church to stand aside, even if it had 
wished, from a movement that was so all: 
pervasive in [taly. The papacy which returned 
tw Italy after the Greut Sehiem had to make 
full ise of its powers as a temporal ruler and 
possessor of the Papal States to restore ile prosi- 
tion, In the process the pope became hardly 
distinguishable froma Renaissance prince, e&: 
tublishing absolute rule over states which had 
earlier been merely his feudal vassals, with 
rather vague frodal obligations to the pope 
as their swrerain. So onee more the jrrohleni 
arose for jhe papacy—How could an institey- 
tion based om spiritual supremacy act ae a 
temporal power without losing it prestige we 
a spiritual organization? The choice was made 
ta att as a tempors! power. Bat that choice 


probably mode inevitalle the Protestant Ref- 
ormation, and it ia certain that financial policies 
connected with the choice provided the peca- 
sion for the Latheran revolt, 

The papacy had one advantage over all 
wiiulor states, Lr possessed a source of inconie 
denied to ther, either monew contributed bv 
the faithful in exclanee for gifts that only 
the Charch could offer, or money arcroing to 
it from benefices in it gift, now avually shared 
with the monarchs. There wae also @ comeid- 
erable income from pilgrims, especially in 
jubilee vears. On the other hand it had one 
ereal disadvantave in that the popal office 
could aot pun in any particular family, Several 
popes filled the high office of cardinal with 
their nephews and other relatives; but, even 40, 
only rarely contd they control the election of 
their successors. Moreover, they were already 
well ndvanced In age when they reached the 
papal chair, and could not act a9 vigorously 
a younger men—though some, like Julius a1. 
were hardly inferior, even in this respect, to 
the greatest of secular princes. But when they 
decided to act as patrons of art and literature 
their resources could hardly be equaled, For 
almost-a century, with a few exceptions, they 
huilt up Rome. supporting the humanist writers 
and tranelaiors of the classics. The noted hu 
imanial Nicholas v (1447-1455) invited aumer- 
as humanists to Rome, ineluding even Lorenz 
Valla. whe had recently prover the Donation 
of Constantine ta bo a forgery. Nicholas hewan 
a great library, though it was dissipated after 
hie death bv a pope unsympathetic to hu 
mania. Aentad Silvius. another noted human- 
isi, wat pope From 1458 to 1404 onder the 
Hivle of Piva n. and he was able to set the tide 
onee more in the direction of humanism, a tide 
which was seldom diverted aftorward until the 
Reformation. 

Sixtus wW ()47)-1484), in his relatively 
long period as pope, entered boldly and openty 
into Tralian affairs. acting more as head of the 
dates of the Church than ae head of the uni- 
versal Chorch tiself. Attempting to interfere 
in Florentine affairs, quarreling with the 
Medici, and trying to depose Lorenzo the Mag: 
nificent from his position as Florentine leader, 
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he wes undoubtedly privy to the murder of 
Lorenzo's brother, nor did he ecruple to ose 
his spiritual powers for all they were still 
worth. He was ot least partly suceresful in 
his schemes, and filled important positions in 
his principality with his relatives, His reign— 
and it ts ironical thar before his elevation to 
the papal eee he had heen a Francisean friar 
— marks Ihe definite secularization of the 
papacy. Yet at the same time, he patronized 
writers, revived the Vatican library, built the 
Sistine Chapel and had it decorated hy the 
greatest artists, and inaugunited a huge build. 
ing prosram for the city of Rome. His ex 
ample, good and bad, wae followed by a whole 
series wf popes; culminating in Alexander Vi, 
Juline u,-and Leo x, the Medici pope who had 
to face the Lutheran revolt, While the popes 
sought for glory. fame, power, aril wealth 
as strongly of ony secular prince, the papacy 
bean to lose, for the last time before the 
Reformation, the spiritual allegiance of Chris 
lendom, and in lands outside [taly the apatke 
of revolt were kindled which needed only the 
defiant acts of a Lather to fan them into flame. 


ARCHITECTVURE—CONTRAST WITH GOTH: 
AND DEBT TO ANTIQUITY 


As we have seen, the greal palive artistic 
achievement of medieval Western civilization 
was the Gothic eathedral, Medieval sculpture 
and pointing, though ir has been much ad- 
mired for the deep religious feeling it em- 
hodies, and for the way in which jt so clearly 
folfilled not only ite religious but its ‘archi- 
tectural purpose. cannot be said to have struck 
out in a new direction. Medieval sculpture was 
largely a pealistin copying from nature, weuilly 
with the greatest fidelity. This applies more 
fo the ecuolptured human figures than to their 
surroundings. Painting, though sonetions «tiff 
and formal when required for-religiows rensons, 
hecame far freer when it was used for ite 
trition, a8 in so many beautifully iMostraterd 
medieval maniecript, But during the Renais- 
ganee, eeulpture and painting burat the bonds 
of tradition altogether and escaped beyond the 
confines even of their classical models, 

The Gothic cathedral was an original 


achievernent because of the unique way in 
whieh the form was’ determined by the pur- 
pose of the whole, sa that all details were 
eubordinated to the central theme. Its great 
technical achievement was the ribbed atruetore, 
whith made porsihle the imique nse af light so 
necessary for the fulfillment of the religious 
purpose of the whole. Tt may be said, there: 
fore. Uhat the structure dominated the building 
andl determined everviling else in it. Tt was far 
diherwise with the Renaissance building, based 
on the much simpler Greek and Raman struec- 
tures. Here the structure iy of lithe importance 
and js lareely concealed, whereas in the Gothir 
cathedral it is forced mpon the attention, Sim- 
plicity and purity were insisted on by Renais: 
sance architects, and vet the civilization of the 
Renaissance was neither pure nor simple, nor 
(id the butlers and their patrons have in mined 


anvthing ao naive as & simple dwelling place 


for a tutelury #od of goddess—nor, in truth, 
did the Romans, whose works were so much 
more readily available to Renaissance archi- 
tects than the works of the Greek originators. 

The result was the same as in the case of 
the Roman imitators. The Renaissance archi- 
tects. paid hy their munifhicent patrons, at east 
one of whose motives was competition with 
their peers in other cities, had to compete; and 
there were few areas open to competition #x- 
cept decoration and size, The Greek style, oriz- 
mated for a particular purpose: in ancient 
Greeee. was incapable of any evolution. into 
aomecthing different ond truly original. Thus 
there is a certain monotony in the great public 
buildings of the Renaissance. Colonondes may 
he multiplied indefinitely; capitala may be- 
come more ornate and lavish—when there 
ia no need For them, they may he inserted 
#4 decorations supporting mothing. Renaissance 
architects had great technical virtuosity; their 
relatively simple problems were solved with 
ample ease: and it is certainly possible to 
admire their work immoderately, especially the 
work of Bramante. Tut one cannot help feel- 
ing that they were following « dead end and 
that the coming of the Baroque, a style in 
digenous to Western civilization, allowed the 
artists of the jrost-Renatesance period a freedom 
that was much needed, in spite of the extrava: 
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gances that were in moat artists an inseparable 
part of thie latter style. Since Gothic in. the 
sixteenth century likewise reached its own 
dead end in the flamboyant Gothic, the way 
was open for a new style that combined ele- 
ments of beth Gothic and Renaissance, and 
yet in itself was distinctive and original, This 
new «style, the Baroque, will be discussed 
briefly in Chapter 15. 


SCULPTURE—MICHELANCELO 


Medieval sculpture was. ae has been said, 
strongly realistic, extept im the portrayal of 
the human form, whose inlerent beauty could 
no be stressed in thal age of contempt for 
the body and all its attrilnites. Here, there- 
fore, the recovery of interest in the ancient 
world acted as a real inspiration to the Renate- 
sanee sculptor, We have seen how in the 
Hellenistic world sculpture added a certain 
realism to the ideal figures of the classical 
Hellenic period, and the Romans continued the 
trend, especially in portrait sculpture But this 
realism was lost in the Middle Ages, to. be 
recovered now during the Renaissance. All the 
conditions were mipe for such «a recovery. 
Much Roman sculpture was available mn ttaly:; 
there was a revived interest in and apprecia- 
tion of the human body; and ancient taboos 
which required that the human form shoulid 
dlways be fully clothed lost their urgeney. 
Moreover, patrone were numerous who desired 
that their own form and Features ehould be per- 
petuated in bronze or stone as a contrition 
to their eternal fame. There was also oppor: 
tunity for sculpture in the great Renaissance 
churches. which fad plenty of space available 
for all forme of decoration, Funerary sculpture 
also tended to perpetuate the memory of the 
deceased, 

Renaissance sculptors early revolted against 
simple realiem: they fully appreciated how the 
Greeks had striven to represent the ideal form, 
while retaining a recognizable closeness to the 
original model, They tried for anatomical 
exactness and ideal beauty at the same time. 
and very many of them achieved outstanding 
sucerss, Leonardo da Vinei has given us o 
pereonal account of his efforia to attain the 


former, through innumerable drawings ond 
piindtaking anatomical observation, We know 
also how carefully he tried to model @ horse 
for on equestrian statue of his patron so that 
it should bea truly perfect horse and not only 
a mount for it rider, and how many times he 
destroyed his imperfect efforts. But the greatest 
sculptor of them dll, and in the opinion of 
many the greatest sculptor probably of all 
time, wat Michelangelo Buonaretti (1475- 
1504), one of the universal geniuses of the 
Renaissance, af far removed from the artist 
specialist of our own times as Leonardo da 
Vinei himself, He was skilled in architecture, 
painting, and poetry as well as in sculpture, 
thaugh always in bie own mind primarily a 
sculptor—as may lw agreed hy those who have 
sewn his magnificent, but still sculptural, paint- 
ings in the Sistine Chapel. 

Michelangelo was hardly influenced jn his 
mature work by any other sculptor, and m- 
thinkably far removed from the Gothic world, 
If be had lived earlier it is stil) imposible 
to imagine Michelangelo helping to carve the 
portal of Chartres, An individualist to the core. 
consciais of his own uniqueness and genios 
given to towering rages and impatient of all com- 
trol, he yet had to submit to the whime af his 
patrons, at least one of whom, Pope Juliue tt, 
was as foll of furious energy as Michelangelo 
himself. Hie technique learned early and fully 
a part of himself, he could do anything he 
chose with the utmost virtuosity. Already at 
the age of twenty-four he had completed a 
remarkable Picts, which remains one of bis 
best works. But as he grew older his individual 
thought bezan to dominate his work, and inte 
it ts incorporated the experience of a life which 
it is impertinent to call unhappy, Ina trivial 
ens no doulit he wat unhappy, But his very 
greatness derives from his inward understand- 
ing af the lot of man, its jovs and sorrows, its 
exaltations and depreseions. It wae his life ex- 
perience that alone made it possible for him to 
errate those artistic forms for which humanity 
will be forever in his debt. 

His great figures, “Day and Night.” “Dawn 
and Simset.” “Moses.” and “David.” all are 
eloquent of his understanding of man us in- 
dividual and universal t¥pe: all save the early 
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“David” are inexpressibly sad. When |ater, 
at the insistence of Julius and contrary to lite 
own first wishes, he painted the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel—an almost superhuman feat 
that he accomplished in four years in apite of 
the complaints of the furiously impatient Julius 
tha! the work was going too élowly—he chos 
the story of Creation, Into this huge Fresco, os 
also in the “Last Judgment” executed for a 
later pope. he poured all the artist's profound 
knowledge of man—his body, his soul, and his 
apirit, 

Such was Michelangelo's energy, even in 
the last years of a prodigious life, that he was 
still able to anawer the call of another pope 
to beeome the chief architect for the etill wn- 
finished St. Peter's; and it was his plan, modi- 
fying that of Bramante, that was finally carried 
oul after his death. 


PAISTIAG 


Few will dispute that Renaissance paint- 


ing is the chief of all the Renaissance claim 


to glory. In many ways it was a new art. 
Though there had been paintings in the ancient 
world, az far buck im time indeed as Cro-Mag- 
non man, and though Egyptians in their tra- 
ditional way had succeeded superbly in what 
they undertook. the real probleme recognized 
tt) the modern age had never heen solved: haw 
io compose o painting so that it is an artistic 
and satisfying whole a4 o picture, how to give 
the illusion of three dimensions jin. a two-dj- 
mensional medium (the problem of perspec: 
tive), and how to deal with light and shadow, 
We have learned only recently how the Grecks 
handled these problems, and the earlier 
Cretans, whose work is known to us bur was 
not known ty the men of the Renaissance. 
showed no awareness of them. The Renais- 
cance painters aolyed all these problems, and 
in the opinion of many their work hae never 
been surpassed in the succeeding centuries in 
spite of (or, conceivably, because of) the mani- 
fold technical inventions since their day. Faced 
therefore with the unalterable fact that they 
had no models to follow, the Renaissance 
painters were forced to solve their probleme 


out af their own resources, as the medieval 
cathedral buildere had solved theirs. 

The grealest figure in early Renaissance 
painting, to whom all his successors owed a 
great debt, wae Giotto, A Florentine artist. con: 
temporary with Dante (em 1265-1357). to 
whom indeed Dante himself pays tribute. In 
Giotte's day all art was still religious, and 
painting was tinder the influence of the Byzan- 
tine religious tradition. The painted medieval 
figures ore, in their way, impressive, but there 
ia little that is specifically human about them. 
No medieval Madonna can be imagined as o 
human tether with @ homan child. [yp was not, 
indeed, the artiet’s intention fo draw any atten- 
tion to their hmman nature, bul rather to raise 
ihe soul of the beholder to meditate pon the 
mystery of Christ and the Virgin without pos- 
sible distraction by the earthly beauty of wom- 
inhood or the beauty of the world in which 
they lived. With Giotto we already have a 
Madonni who is humanly tender, and « Child 
who is a real child. The stiff, hieratic forms of 
medieval andamuch of Byzantine art have taken 
on movement i well as human grace, The sub: 
jects and themes of Giotto are still altogether 
religions, as they were to remain to @ large 
extent throughout the whole of the Italian Ren- 
aissance. But Giotto waz able to win at feast 
ohe important secular patron who commissioner 


‘a religious work for the benefit of the soul of 


his dead father, a desire soon to be replaced in 
the Jtulinn withes with the desire for the porpet- 
uation of the morial likeness of the patron 
himeelf for the benefit of posterity. 

Amongst the myriads of great ond near: 
greal painters: whe succeeded Giotto in [taly, 
only a few can he singled out here, either 
for their influence or for their supreme achieve: 
merit. Tt should be understood that at this time 
od Italian juinter worked in isolation. In the 
early Renaissance no painter confined himself 
jo painting alone, lit worked in sculpture, 
architecture when opportunity presented itself, 
hat especially in the lesser arts, for the prod- 
uete of which there was conetant demand 
among the bourgeoisie. Thus an ambitious 
painter would apprentice himself at an early 
ape to one of the musters of lis craft, and even 
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in hie later years he was not inclined to spe 
cializn in only one field. One of the tesulte 
of the svetem was that any innovation im any 
of the fields would be quickly known and 
imitated. Moreover. part of the training con 
sisted in visiting and ‘stindying- the muster: 
piewes of eurlier artists, which weer of rourse. 
open te view inthe churehes aod puliie build: 
ings of the tine. Later, when they were housed 
in private buildings. the owters asked nothing 
hotter then to have artiste admire their pos 
-es]0712, Mitchelanelo wos simpli apiprentier 
when he cought the eye of Lorengo the Mag: 
nificent, whe saw him in the Medicean gardene 
admiring his «tatuary. This proved to be the 
berinning of Michelangelo's career. for I. 
renzo shortly afterward asked to ave his work 
wid thereafier heeame his frst patron. 

So, when a grea! innovator such as Miu « 


caccio (1001-14287) for the first time sue- 
ceeded in mustering the problem of perspective 
and the handling of groups withoul distortion 
or overcrowding, all later artiste, including 
Leonardo da Vinci and Michelangelo, learned 
from his work, even though he himself died 
hefore he was thirty and barely had time to 
create o echool of painters. Figures and Innd- 
stqgpes were handlinl by Masaccio in a new 
muomer, and hie modified naturalism was init 
tated by a heat of artis and became the pre- 
wailing mode. 

Amongst the other great painters of this 
age only three can be dealt with here, and 
these far too briefly, Leonardo da Viner did 
not devote hinmself exclusively, of even mainly, 
to painting. But the few paintings we have are 
all masterpieces. The “Last Supper” is a fresco 
that. ewe in Leonardo's lifetime, was already 
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ings were his own, and his minute and careful 
observation of plant forms was his own; but 
his speculations wore no more necessarily ortgi- 
nal with him than those of Koger Bacon in 
the Middle Ages, Reiny interested in all things 


it heavens and earth, he made it his business 


to find out all that was known about all sh 
jects that came to his attention; and, being a 
practical genius as well, he pondered how the 
knowledge available could be pul to wee, an 
how certain remarkable theories could be made 
practically weeful. [t isa mistake therefore to 
regard him, any more than Roger Bacon, as 4 
lone genius working in solitude with a mind 
eenturies ahead of his time. Leonardo wae cer- 
tainly aware of the work being done ut Padus 
and elewhere, and he knew of the experi- 
ments and speculutions of his conlernporaries. 
He also received support and encourageommt 
from the Italian despots who wished to make 
use of his geriiws. Indeed, it was the practical 
interests: of these men that provided them with 
what was probably their sole interest in science. 

Ii seems true to say that the joy of the 
search for pure knowledge of the worlil liad 
nol vet communicated itself to the vast ma: 
jority of the leading spirits of the Italian 
Renaissance, whe lived most fully in the joys 
of aesthetic experience. In this respect they still 
fell behind the greatest of the Greeks. I) was 
left for the wortherners to take up more fully 
the quest for scientific knowledge, which will 
he discussed separately in Chapter 15. 


* The expansion of the Renaissance 
beyond the Alpe 


We have already dealt with the question 
of why the Renaissance started in Italy and 
sugersted a few reasons why it did mot arise 
epontancous!y in any other part of Europe. 
Materia! and social conditions. we found, were 
largely different: the peoples of northern Eu 
rope were not surrounded by the plivsicul 
monuments of aitiquily! and there wus thus 
no nalural aimulus to imitate the achievements 
of men who had wot been their ancestors. 
Their own native Gothic had not yet exhausted 
its possibilities for growth. Nevertheless, when 


travelers from the north visited Italy, it was 
impossible for most of them to refrain from 
admiring the vital culture of the Ltalian cities, 
ao different from their own. This waz particu- 
larly evident when the Freneh king Charles vin, 
with his army of twenty thoisand, made his 
trimmphal progress through July in 1494, 
However much the French may have despised 
the Etalian inability tw write in defense of the 
eountry, they had only admiration for the 
real artistic and literary achievements of their 
enemies; Many were inclined to accept the 
Italian point of view that, they. themaclves, 
conquerors az they were, were nevertheless: cul- 
tural barharions; and instead of merely resent- 
ing the facet they determined to remedy thr 
defect by sitting af the fret of a¢ many greal 
Italians ae they could persuade fo come and 
live with them, Francie 4 of France made every 
eHort to persuade artiste to come to France, 
and was syecessful at last in perenading Leo- 
nando da Vinei himself to come to Amboise for 
the fast years of his life. even though, as far 
ws le known, the visit proved to be unfruitful. 
Henry vin of England, on the other hand, 
spent much energy i attempting: to persuade 
euch men ae Raphael and Titian to come to 
England, with wo suecess at all. What would 
these painters have done in such a provincial 
atmosphere? Hut -all the northern Renaissance 
monarchs were able, when they tried, to per: 
suade at least a few secomd- and third-rate 
[tattane to go to their countries. Such’ was 
Italian prestige that anv Tialian was usiunlly 
considered far betier than the best available 
local talent, 

In the field of scholarship the position 
was different. Itian humanists searching for 
manwecripts visited the old monasteries in 
northern Europe where they were to be found, 
and sometimes became acquainted with En 
ropean scholars whe knew medieval Latin and 
were Willing to extend them knowledge to the 
tlassies, hitherto offen imperfectly understood, 
It was possilile to keep in touch with foreign 
‘cholam and humanists by correspondence, 
whereas in the field of art it wae necessary to 
Viel the actun) works of art and receive visite 
from living artists, Moreover, though the uni- 
versivies throughout the Nenaissance were 
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atrongholds of comervatism, Aristotelianbean, 
and traditional theology, there existed notahie 
exceptions which «did not remain aloof from 
Italian influence. Smaller schools existed whieh 
were Willing to favor the new humaniem, Above 
all, the great school of the Brethren of the 
Common Life ut Deventer in Holland, where 
Erasnms studied, while it retained ite original 
relizious onentation, offered studies in classi: 
cal Latin which inspired many of its pupils 
to go to Italy and drink at the pure fountain 
af antiquity, Returning with # knowledge of 
Latin ant) Greek and a pew enthusiasm, many, 
such at Rudolf Agricola (142-1485), were 
rewarded with university positions, enabling 
them to spread more widely what ther had ac- 
quired. | 

In general, the new learning mode its way 
slowly hut with some sureness. gradually pene- 
trating info the universities which were the 
main seats of learning in Germany, and Into 
eullivated circles elsewhere. The learning, how- 
ever. once it had been seine, was taken far 
more seriously than in Italy, Northern Eu 
ropeans continued to learn Greek for its own 
sake long after the fad had passed in Italy; 
and the humanities have remained ao staple of 
Evropean education ever sme that time. The 
Rennissinee spirit, then, was never the same 


eleewhere a in Italy, Oecasional’ individuals. 


became, as i) were, Ttalianiged; but for the 
most part, as incall diffusions of culture that 
we have studied, the native genive of the te 
crving puro ples allowed the new culture to 
stimulate them to new efforts in keeping with 
their own culture and traditions: Thus German, 
Memish. and French painting retain their own 
vharacteristice while making use of Malian 
technical inventions, and to @ lesser degree 
adopting ftaliaw idealiem, which contrasted so 
strongly with late medieval naturalism, In 
England, on the contrary, where there way mo 
important native tradition, all that contd be 
done was to Invite Italian painters to work 
in the country, while inferior artista tried to 
imitate the tralians directly. We shall there 
fore in this consideration of the expansion of 
the Renaissance beyond the Alps study the 
Hfects on the native tradition, country bv 
country, trying lo show what use was made by 


native writers and artists of the lead offered 
by ltaly, Erasmus, a man of the world and a 
true European, who can be said to belong to 
no ¢ountiry though he was born in Holland. 
will le treated separately, summing op as he 
doe: in hit own person the whole of European 
hiumunisre. 


HUMANISM IN GERMANY 


Ae hes glready been said, Germany took 
slowly to humanism. for the most part re- 
inaining conten! with the old traditional learn- 
ing. The sobillty continued to indulge its taste 
for martial exerciers antl wae rarely interested 
in things of the mind, This condition of course 
was the result of the very slow decline of 
fewdalism. Though the towns conld well have 
supported a leisure class, prosperous mer- 
chants for the most part found ther pleasure 
in growilig More prosperous rather than turn- 
ing to “idle” pursuits sich as were the vogue 
in lraly. 

Some of the universities, however, did 
depart from their traditional ways far enough 
te support German humanists such a4 Agric: 
ola, and gaye them an opportunity to teach. 
Agricola himself taught for a time at the Unt- 
versity of Heidelberg, whose patron, the Elec- 
tor Palatine. was to some degree favorable to 
humanism: ie knew Latin and Greek well 
rnvuugh 1 trenslate some Greek works into 
Latin, and his influener at the university bore 
same Fruit. John Wimpheling (1450-1928) 
studied at Heidelhers and became competent 
in Greek, opening @ Latin school in Stracchure 
in his later years. Wimpheling and his friend 
Sebustian Brant (1458-1521) pat only used 
their humanism to defend classical learning 
against their eritrenched opponents, but also 
allacked the morals and general behavior of 
the clergy, The Ship of Fools, an elaborate 
eatine by Brant, won the author a considerable 
reputation throughout Faro pe. 

fat most famous of the carly German 
humanists was John Reochlin, who became 
proficient. not only in Latin and Greek, but 
alko in Hebrew. which lie learned particularly 
for the purpose of studying the Seriptores in 
the original, though he was also. interested 
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iy Jewish mystical writings. He had no diffi- 
culty in showing thet mirch of the current 
interpretation af the Bible had no hasie in 
the orginal scriptural text. This got him into 
trouble with the authorities, and a war of pam: 
phlet= encued, culminating in the anonvinots 
Letiers of Obscure Men. One of the classic 
satires Of the qorthern Renaissance, this pam- 
phlet attucks wittily and vitriolically the old- 
fashioned theologians who were al the root of 
the dispute, together with many of the more 
superstitions customs of the Church. Reuchlin 
was finally eummoned before the inquisitor- 
general: but though his chief polemic wae 
finally condemned, in 1520. by Pope Leo x 
there was nothing much that could be done 
about it by the Church, By that time the 
Lutheran revolt had already begun, and. the 
papacy had ite hanede full with far more seri- 
gus matters. 


Thos German humanists, by attacking the 


old thevlogical methods which took little ac- 
count of the Bibles played their part in hring: 
ine about the Reformation, lithe though most 
ef them would have approved of such a oan- 
eummation af their efforts: As serious ani 
studious men, they were, without doult, more 
interested in making wee of the classics than 
in enjoying them for therr own sake, They had 
little or no interest in the supposed “way of 
life” of the ancient world, nor did they wish 
be dorvitale it. 


HUMANISM [8 FRANCE 


Initial conservatism fo the invasion of [taly 
iat $492 ft woe for otherwiee with France. 
Humanism. came very slowly to France also, 
and ltalian influence even in art waa nepli- 
gible. until the expedition of Charlee. vin to 
lialy in 149%. But thereafter its influence was 
deeper than in any other country, and it Tasted 
longer, merging at Last almost inaensibily inte 
French seventeenth-oontury classicism, Before 

1494 o few Italian bomaniets had visited Franee 
and an ocemional Freneh scholar hid: studied 
in Ttaly, bot they had made. little headway 
against entrenched custom, amd opposition, Tn 
architecture the French were still well content 


with their Gothic. which had reached iw lam- 


hovant stage. Chatewuy and private and public 
holdings a> well ae charches were hoilt in the 
Gothic atyle, with an occasional hormwing 
from antique models, The monarchy had been 
too busy consolidating its position, as described 
in an earlier chapter. to pay attention to frivol- 
ities—and in ony case: it ie hard to imagine 
sock a monarch as Lonis x1 wasting his motiev 
on anything #0 unrewerding a= artistic or 
lilerary patronage, 

Then, euddenly, France wasp great power, 
secure in herself, incomparably the most im 
portant monarchy im Europe; and there was 
time and energy available to look for an 
ftalian ¢rown to which king= of France for 
some vear= hod held title, though they. hod been 
unalile to make good their claim aeainet the 
Aragonese inmumbent. So Charles vi in 1494 
led an expedition into lisly which, thouzh 
partly ¢ucerseful in some of ite objectives, 
achieved fittle of permanent value from oo po- 
litical point of view, Rut the expedition had 
given the French a glimpse of a way of life 
itterly different from their own. which they 
imired exceedingly, Successive expeditions 
served only to reinforce their admiration, until 
Francia § (1595-1547) and his sister Mar- 
fuerite of Navarre (who wrote a hook of short 
stories modeled after Boceaccio in farm) gave 
a dead te cthe upper clases of France which 
altered the whole character of French culture, 
made the sixteenth one of her greatest cen- 
turies, und Inid the foundation for her tndis- 
puted cultural leadership in the sewenteenth 
and eighteenth. 

Francis, intheencerd by his secretary, @ 
learnt himanist named Guillaume Budé, de- 
cided that it was his duty to patronize art and 
letters as the Renaissance despots patrenninaed 
them te lialy with far fewer resources than 
he. We founded what ie now the Collége de 
France. with teachers puid directly out of the 
roval treasury, where elassjeu| Latin and Greek, 
Hebrew, and even Arabic were to be taught, 
a4 well as philoeaphy and such practical 
eteners as mathematics and medinime. Wo doaht 
the. project wow designed to bypass the con- 
servalive Sorbonne: Budé also persuaded his 
royal master thar there wae glory to be won 
hy collecting mantscripte of ancient texts and 
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founding # library at hie palace of Fontaine- 
bleau, which should contain net only ther 
yexts uit the finest! books printed in Veriee. 
Already before the reign of Francis, French 
printers bad begun to toe Greek texts, bul 
now the royal example handsomely rewarded 
their enterprise, especially gince Marguerite, 
the king's ister, possessed a court of her 
own, wo Tree learned than the king's. Whien 
the palace of Fontainebleau began to take on 
ite new ahape, with o troop of [tallan artists 
filling the grounds with “classical” statuary, 
the volatile French people turned as fever- 
ihly to this life of antiquity at ever the 
lialians had done a century before. It was. in 
thie atmosphere thot Frangois Rabelais (ca. 
1490-1555) hegan his work, filled with an 
overwhelming vest for life in all its aspects. 

Ralielais did mot write for the élite af 
the court, ful for the ondinary bhourgeais, 
“How,” he onre wrote in a letter 1 a Friend, 
“con it he that im our wonderful century 
there are still some people su constructed that 
they cannot raise their eves from the hellish 
durkness of their Gothic age to the bright 
Nome of the son?” Destined for the priesthood, 
aid studying in @ monastery which had been 
slightly infiltrated by the new humanist Jearn 
ine, Habelais escaped from the monastery when 
his views were looked upon with distaver by 
the muthorities, After studying further in a 
second, more congenial, monastery, he finally 
quil and became a doctor. Oeeasionally prac- 
ticing lis profession. he preferred to enjoy 
himerl! ond savor everything that life could 
offer, Out of thie background came the storv 
of the two giants, Gargentua and Pantagruel, 
a work unique in all literature, though il may 
reasonably be called the ancestor of the pica- 
resque novel. Incredibly succestful—Rabelais 
himself had no expectation that it would sell 
—jt appeated to everyman. Part of i is auto: 
biographical. recounting incidents from his 
own fabwuiliie Tife. Rut the mest important part 
js the uprosrious satire on tnonks and their 
pedantic learning, and on the azevtio ideal for 
whith, as an escaped monk himerlf, lie had 
nothing but contempt, Gargantua in the story 
founds @ monastery —netdless to say, in good 
Rennissance architectore—which is the exact 


antithesis of the monastic ideal. Everyone is 
to be free, all women are to be young and 
beautiful, the only rule is to do os you please 
and follow. your justine, for they are cerlain 
to be good, Here ie the natural man of Renais- 
sance France, the wnihashed pagan, lacking 
the refinement of the Italians (or, indeed, of 
the later French), bot far indeed also from 
the seriousness Of the German humanists, 


The individualist writer par excellence— 
Montaigne The greatest writer of the French 
Renaissance, who summed up the whole move: 
nient in his person, was Michel de Montaigne 
(1533-1592), 2 man of affaire who retired to 
his country estate in middle life to devote him- 
self to writing. His Essays, which are saturated 
with knowledge of the classics, appeared in 
1580, The literature of antiquity was by this 
lime no longer a novelty, but accepted as part 
of the literary equipment of every educated 
rom. At any monet Montaigne can choose 
apposite examples from antiquity to illustrate 
his ideas. His subject t¢ man, and his source 
of information on this incomparably interest 
ing subject is primarily himself, Detached but 


observant gently skeptical burt not disillusioned 


in the modern manner, his essays read today 
as well as whew they Were written. He is the 
supreme example in literature of the enlight- 
ened man who withdraws himself by choice 
from the world for the purpose of observing 
it more closely ond making it posible for him 
to give it advice fram his own ripe wisdom. 
Whereas his younger contemporary, Shake- 
apeare, has o greater feeling for the tragedy 
of life, one feels that Montaigne is not un 
awure of this element, lint that he still believes 
in the power of reason of ihe enlightened man 
to overcome it. He uses eelf-discipline to avoid 
heing carried away by bis own emotion, The 
few brief worde in which he speaks of hia 
loneliness on the death of a friend whom he 
tind toved with all his being suggest that, from 
choice, he left much unsaid that was not veces: 
sary for the world to know, but thar his: per: 
aunal experience went far deeper than he was 
willing te say, And his comment on the re 
liziooy ware caging in bis time, that it shows 
“a great self-love and presumption to consider 
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one sown opinion eo highly that it is necessary 
bo destvov pullic peace and intrediiee so man 
evile tu estalilish ¢hem,” goes fight ti the heart 
Of the anatter from the point af view of the 
ctilightened man. So one van gatreay his com 
ment: and vet hate euch enlightenment ever 
triomphed over the foresee of anreason, the 
forces of tragedy und destiny and human 
wickedness of which Shakespeare was so con- 
eclous. and the understanding of which, in the 
ldat analysis, ives Shakespeare his superiority 
over the Simur de Montaigne ? 


THE NEW LEARNIXC IN EXCLAKD 


Humanism and Fnglish bourgeois culinre 
In England the economic. social, and cultural 
conditions were not dissimilar to those of 
France, Ta the universities: of Onford and 
Cambridge. however, England lind two major 
institutions Of learning seperate altogether 
from othe great concentration of hourgenia 
Wealth in the capital of London, whereas the 
University of Paris was centered in the capital 
elf, Franc, however, hod far mote impor 
fant concentrations of wealth and potential cul- 
tural activity than England had outside London, 
However, it was a constant feature of English 
life that major political changes took place in 


feudal! nobility had been largely destroyed by 
the War of the Reses at the close of the 
Middle Ages, and the position of the monarch 
was firmly established by the end of the fif- 
teenth centity, The French Renaissance mon: 
mrchs, far from solving this problem, main- 
tained a) precarious coexistence with the no- 
bility. whom they were unalile to discipline 
until the advent of the Bourbons at the end 
of the Wars of Religion, The Tudor nianarehy 
in England waa able to establish itself firmly 
wilh the aid of the bourgeoisie; the renmiants 
of the feudal pobility made the best of things, 
vsially set up headeuimrtere in London, and 
patronized the same kind of culture as the 
hourgeoisie, while continuing to drow their 
revenues from their provincial estates. ft wae 
also the policy of the Crown to. draw eminent 
bourgenis into the roval servicer, elevating 
them into the nobility as partial reward. It 


was this. combination of noble and bourgeoie 
juitromagre, especially in the city of London. 
that made possible the great Elizabethan Age 
of culture: Unlike the French Renaiseance, 
whose mainstay was royal support, the English 
Renaissance flourished with relatively minor 
Ruy port from the monarchy, 

The two great English universities held 
almest a monopoly of learning, and, since 
ther? was no compardlile denter in the capital, 
nebles and bourgeois studied there, Iq the early 
fifteenth century the faculties were etill en- 
treticherd in the conservative tradition of learn- 
ing, buf this tradition did not have quite such 
a strangle hold as in. Paris, its place of origin. 
Moreover, the svetem of virtual autonomy for 
the colleges of the university. permitted com 
petition between the colleges, and thus pee 
vented a concerted university poliey toward 
homaniam auch o¢ prevailed at Paris, When 
dissatisfied scholars such at William Groeyn 
(14467-1510) went to Italy to study and n- 
turned to their universities afterward, willing 
and eager to teach Greek, there was not very 
much difieulry in finding some college willing 
to try oul something new. So Oxford, before 
the end of the fifteenth century, already offered. 
some courses jn elozical Greek and Latin, and 
ite example was soon Followed hy Cambridge. 

The earlier English humanists were in- 
terested! primarily in the reform of education 
am! religion, Sir Thomas More, whose Usopia 
ave the word jis modern ineaning (Greek— 
“nowhere” }, genthy satirized society and the 
backward sucial system of hie dey. Utopia was 
a modern, forward-looking Renaiseapice city, 
tolerant, as More's contemporaries most decid 
edly were nol, toward religion, Mut the English 
Rentisanee did pot enter inte its period of 
ereatness until the Elizahethan Compromise, 
dealt with later in this chapter, put. a tem- 
porary end fo the religions struggles af the 
Tudor dynasty. 


The Elizabethuin Age Elizabethan Eng- 
land was far from viewing life in the Italian 
of French manner, Occasional Renaissance 
heures, such as Christopher Marlowe, appear 
like comets, full of a Robelaisian aest for 
life, supremely creative. Marlowe, a poct and 
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dramatist and man of action, died in a lavern 
brawl st the oge of twenty-nine, Other men 
of action, e4pecially the eeadoge and explorers 
of the age, such at Francis Drake and Walter 
Raleigh, suggest something of the Renaissance 
apirit and joy im life. But the two greatest 
poets Of the reign, Edmund Spenser | 15527- 
1599) and William Shakespeare (1564-10) 6), 
are more seriois Spenser waa a great mrtist 
in poetry, ane of the greatest artists In the 
Engliadi language.. [In him classiea! learning 
hed been fully ausimilated, and it is used with 
the wtmest naturalmess even in his allegorical 
poem The Faerie Queene (written in honor and 
glorification of Queen Elizabeth), which uses 
a medieval form and « medieval theme, with 
fidgeants, fournamerite, encounters helween 
knights, and much of the paraphernalia of 
ehivalry.. His consciousness af form, the ex- 
treme care of his writing, and his ¢xperimenta- 
tion with meter are temarkable for his age. 
and it is not surprising that he was not greai)y 
appreciated in his own time and received scant 
reward from Elizateth—though he was. ulti- 
mately honored with burial in Westminster 

With William Shakespeare we reach the 
culmination of both the Elizalwthan Age and 
English achiewement, What Mirhelangelo wae 
to Italy, Rembrandt te Holland, Montaigne to 
France and Cervantes to Spain it lesser degrer, 
Shakespeare was to the Eneglish—theie greatest 
man of genite who belongs to the world as 
mich os ta lie awn couttry. He wae not. in 
the sense of the Renuissanee, of “universal 
mut.” He devoted hie whele genius to poetry 
and drama. Put for the anderstanding of man 
and his heights and depths be has had ne 
equal. The work of Shakespear is. nine 
for its ulter objectivity; no one oan say that 
here, or there; ic Shakespeare depicting him- 
eclf (save, intentionally, in the figure of Pros: 
pero in the Timpest). Hie men ond women 
live in and for themerlves as hill-scale human 
lieings, acting out their tragic destiny in the 
trapedie—eool men, moderate mer, wicked 
men und women, hut all equally human, Shake- 
spare wae eteeped in classical, especially 
Koman, learning, and he tel many Roman 
themes; he Imagined for himeeclf the life of 


[mtian Henmseance cities, and laid several of 


hie plays im them. Bul in. everything that he 


wrote lie utterly transformed bis sources arid 
mike ihem hie own by his genius, In him 
comes (0 fruition the Henarmsance underttand- 
ing of mato» the tatnylimercsioned bring that 
he is So today, and for many centuries to 
come, we may still drink at the well of Shike- 
apeare. knowing that we in Western civilization 
have not surpassed him. have not learned every- 
thing be Kos to tell ws and perhaps never will. 


SPAIn 


Spain has had « history that in many 
ways has kept her outside the main stream of 
Western culture. The expulsion of the Muse 
limes’ from the Peninenla occupied so much 
af her energy during the Middle Ages and 
produced such a fervent and militant Cherie 
tianity that there wae little energy Jeft for 
other pursuits. Thus the medieval «piri, even 
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in accentuated form, long survived its disap- 
pearance elsewhere. There were few cities of 
importance where a sertlar culmre could de- 
velop, and most Spanish scholars who became 
interested in Italian colturé or classical letters 
stayed in Italy, or betook themselves, like the 
noted humanist Juan Vives (1492-1540). to 
more congenial centers elsewhere. 

The greatest work of the Spanish Renais- 
sance. fittingly enough, was an all-out attack 
ou the chivalric iden! and on the mind that 
soaked up the chivalric romances of « culture 
now long outdated in the rest of Europe. 
Miguel de Cervantes (1547-)416) had lived 
an adventurous life, studying and working in 
Italy, a prisoner of war and slave in North 
Africa, always affiicted by poverty. The novel 
on which his reputation is based, the superb 
Don Quixote de Ta Moneha, hos os o hero 4 
chivalrous knight who purses the fantastic 
adventures Of a medieval knight tn ordinary 
rural Spain of the late sixteenth century. His 
head is filled with romance, and it is implied 
that he is tmsane: it iz the task of his down: 
toecarth eqnire, Sancho Panza, to look after 
him and see that he comes to no harm, Since 
he i far from successful in protecting his 
master. the book is full of puthos ac well as 
comedy, [i is clear that the author who. chose 
this strange sedium for the expression of ‘his 
knowledge of life js inferior to few men in 
hie understanding of man—the whole man, 
with hie head in the stare and his feet an the 
earth—and in this he can hardly be compared 
with any save Shakespeare himself; 


ERASMUS, THK “MAN OF THE WORLD" 


We have left to the leat in thie study of 
homaniam the great hgure of Desideriis Eras 
mus (14697-1536), because in his life and 
work he typifies and has always typified the 
ideal humanist, with all his strengths and weak: 
freses, He woe no poet, nor war he « man of 
action, He was o mon of words, and his pool 
was the pen; probably no pure writer in all 
fiatary wielded such an influence as he. Oeew- 
pied much of his life with teanaluting classicu] 


works and the Bible into Latin, which was his 





Engraving of Erasmus by Lucaa Forsterman, after 
a panting by Hons Holbein: (CovuatTesy AcwES- 
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preferred tongue even for conversation. and 
acting #& editor to a Blusel publisher, he was 
never wealiliy and had no source of income 
beyond his work. Bul every humanist in Faropee 
at least knew of him, and none would not have 
been prod to make his personal ACAI tN. 
He had been weleomed at courts and private 
houses in many countries, and his correspanil- 
ence, by far the most extensive of his day, was 
valued and quoted by all who reeeived if, 
Ordained a priest, Erasmus spent a great 
deal of his energy in attacking the abuses of 
the Church with his satiriea! pen, expecially in 
hit hest-knowna work, fa Praise of Fadly, Luther 
felt that he should have heen a supporter of 
the German Reformation, for how could Eras: 
moe continue to faver a Church which was in 
truth all that he said it was? Bur Erasmus 
would not join the Gernun, objecting to the 
violence that was characteristic of luther’ 
hitiire Socl) passion mut Jend te the kind of 
tttack on the Church that Erasmus. for all his 
satirical words, could never have approved. 
The papacy, on the other hand, sensing the 
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powerful support that the humanist could give 
it, offered him the hat of o cardinal, As firmly 
os he had rejected Luther, Erasmus, though old 
and in poverty, refused the gift. 

Enlightened, steeped in antiquity and the 
Christianity of the New Testament as it ap 
peared to him, Erasmus wes the moet tolerant 
of human beings, almost a grotesque figure in 
lis age of violent and passionate men. Gently 
calling down a plague on both their houses, he 
remained to the end an independent indi- 
vidualiat, as impreeeed by Socrates az hy Jesus 
Christ, and sure that they were both human 
ideal examples worthy to he followed. 

In Erasmus’ own day he was ereatly ad- 
mired: he had an unequaled reputation; and 
whatever his contemporaries, Luther or the 
pope, may have felt, they came to him for as- 
sistance. It ia doubtful whether any libera) has 
wielded se much influence since his day (for 
Voltaire, whom Erasmus resembles in eo many 
ways, was in the fast analysis a defender at 
least, of his own privileges). Liberalism of 
Erasmus’ uncompromising kind has always 
been w Tuxiev. Tt ie perhaps well for his own 
fame thot be did in fact live in the fifteenth 
iid sixteenth centuries; for in 1536, when he 
died, it way still not entirely necessary to take 
sidhes—as long as one lived in the free city of 
Basel, within the Swiss Confederation. 


REN ATESANCE ANT BEYOND THE ALPS 


The Renaiscanee to the north of the Alps 
did not produce many preat original master 
pieces. It may be said that the artistic tradi- 
tion of the Middle Ages was tratwformed orily 
slowly, and then rather by the wee of new 
Italian techniques than by a change of em 
phasis: The Flemish burghers, for example, 
had plenty of money to pay artists, but they 
preferred) initially to pay for religions paint: 
mes, Especially the Pietas appealed to the 
Flemish artiste of the Kenaiseance period, and 
few have been so well able to express the 
rstremes of sorrow ag the Flemieh painters of 
this time. Some wonderfal religiows master- 
Pieces exist from this period, rspecially the 
deeply thoughtful altarpieces of John Van 


Eyck at Ghent. Flemish painting never alte- 
gether abandoned its realiem, in spite of the 
fact that many Flemish artists studied in Iraly 
od brought back some Ttallan techniques. 

In Germany the great names are Albreclit 
Direr and Hans Holbein the Younger, both 
af whom studied in Ltaly. Diver came cloxe to 
being an nome amrersale, drawing, painting. 
engraving, and writing, though he did not live 
the life of action demanded by the Italian pro- 
totype. He remains one of the greates! masters 
af copper engraving of al) time. Holbein was 
driven out of Germany by the religious troubles 
following the Lutheran revoli. He then settled 
in England, where he painted the portraits of 
many notables, especially from the growing 
merchant class. England, however, had no ine 
digenous painters of any great merit, 

In Germany, the Low Countries, and Eng- 
land, Rendissance architecture had little in- 
fluence until a later century, Gothic was still 
favored, and had moved ever in most places 
to the late flamboyant Gothic, with its national 
variations. This wae troe aleo of France, which, 
for a considerable time after the Italian Ren- 
aiseance, had been constructing buildings of a 
quite different nature. Ae already noted, 
Francis | was greatly impressed by Thalian 
work and imported muny Italian workmen 
ita France. But the [talians were weually 
employed for decoration rather than for archi- 
tecture. French architects were interested in 
what the Italians were doing but, perhaps from 
a kind of patriotism, did not wish to imitate 
them more than necessary. Thus arose a style 
whieh remained uniquely French, but was a 
kiml of combination of Gothie end Ttalian 
Renaissance. The greatest French architec! of 
the period, Philibert Delorme, made it his 
business to study carefully Roman remains in 
both Italy and France, as well as the archi- 
tecture of the Italian Renaissance, and. only 
after this ¢areful etudy did he come to his 
conclusions, which he embodied in an influen: 
tial book, He was always pondering thr prob- 
jem of how French needs could be mict, how 
French materials could be used instead of 
Italian tmarhle, whether a French order for 
architectural colomms could be devised, and 
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“Diann and the Deer” Sculpture 
by Goujon, sow in the Louvre. 
Formerly the property of Diane 
de Poitiers, mistress und political 
adbiser of Henry f! of Prone. 


similar problems, Delorme insisted that the 
architect moet be fully responsible for the 
ensemble of onvw work commissioner). since he 
disliked decoration for its own eake, He worked 
Closely with the French seulptor Jean Goujon 
(1510-1566) whose idee cormspondel with 
thany of hie own, and who is noted for his 
“Diana and the: Deer,” now in the Louvre. 
This: piece af cculpture is subliv different from 
anyihing made in ttaly during the Renaix 
sance, alilbnugh the subiert, Uke many srl 


by the linlians, wae drawn. (rom autiquity, 


SCIENCE 


Science in the northern Renaissance was, 
4 the whole, lees advanced than in Italy, al 
omé excepts the work in astronomy begun by 
Lopormicnus, o discussion of whieh will be re 
served for Chapter 15. Paracelaxs (Theophras 
tut Bonibastin Von Hohenheim (95—L541). 
hough once thought « chorlutan, i new con 
tiered.) wool olimerynr snd praviical phived- 
han, with many inieresting medical thearies, 
hol all of which have been disproved Ve Pi 
now, Ambroise Pare 11517-1590), ae surgeon 
lathe French armies, learned much about the 
iteatment of wounds: The Fleming Andreas 


ate 
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Vesalius, whose revolutionary Seven Booka on 


the Structure of the Human Body may be said 
tis have Jounded the modern science of anat- 
omy, hat already been mentioned, Though a 
Fleming, much of hi working lile was spent 
in Italy, amd if was in Ttaly that be studied. 
The Renaiseance in the north, as hie al: 
ready been sucgested in several places-in this 
chapter, shades over into the Heformation, on 
whieh the teachings of the northern lnomanists 
had murk inflietice, Eyt before we come to 
the Heformution teelf, some sthention will be 
given to the new forces working in the eca- 
nomic life af Fiurrepe dunng the period, since 
an wnderstandiuig of these forces will contribute 
to o better understanding of the onderlying 
reasons behind the Heformation. The Reforma: 
Lio certamnly cannot be explained by economic 
forees alone. hot neither con it be Tully ex- 
plained without taking them into account, 


* The growth of capitalism in 
the luter Viddle Ages 


When we last considered the eoonomic life 
of Europe in Chapter 9, most of our altention 
wae concentrated om the economy fypical of 
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medieval times. The subsistence cconomy of 
the manors, which had so litth surplus that 
little was available for export, thus keeping 
the urban population small; the small-scale 
industry of the towns and the typical economic 
organization of the: guilds; the still fairly 
amall-scale commerce, consisting of luxuries 
from the Fast, which could find customers only 
among the relatively wealthy few—these ae- 
tivities were characteristic of the Middle Ages 
anti! well on into the thirteenth century, We 
also noted the way in which the Church, the 
leading maker of opinion in the Middle Ages. 
lent the weight of its influence to the notion 
that each man’s task wae to help hit neighbor, 
that riches could be justified only if their pos 
srssor had 4 certain rank in society and a 
position to keep up, that such men had re- 
eponsihilities and duties toward their depend- 
ents and the poor—in short, that the actual 
economic institutions of the Middle Ages were 
those approved by God and that they should 
not be wantonly changed. God willed that each 
man should serve in that station in life to 
which he had been born. The taking of money 
ag interest, unfair trade practices which tended 
to increase prices—such things a¢ these were 
codemned; the pursuit of wealth and profit 
for their own sake were likely to put obstacles 
in the way of salvation, for had not Christ said 
that it was easier for a camel to go through 
a needles eve than for a rich man to enter 
the kingdor of Heaven? 

Nevertheless, well hefore the end of the 
Middle Ages, such ideals as these were being 
discarded, and the seeking of profit was al- 
ready becoming the dominant motive in the 
lives of many, especially the merchants of the 
lialian citics. The search for such profit: 
through the use of privately owned resources 
may be called capitalism. and its roots Tie fir 
back in the Middle Ages, The Choreh and 
other moldérs of opinion in time came to ac- 
eommodate themselves to the facts, in part 
becatise they too found good use for money 
arid set oul to acquire it. The earlier thought 
was that money was sterile: that it could not 
he cee to make more money. But when it 
was seen that, 1f invested in productive enter: 
prises, it could indeed make more money for 


the benefit of all, and that payment for the use 
of money (interest) would alone persuade the 
owners of money to invest it, the earlier con- 
cept was gradually abandoned. Thereafter only 
the practice of lending monry at interest for 
purposes of consumption was condemned, since 
such money could usually be repaid only at 
the cout of hardship, and lowered consumption 
at a later time. Moreover, since such consumet 
credit wat largely in the hands af Jews, the 
Christians were no doubt the more ready to 
condemn it, In due course even this practice 
canie to he condoned, condemnation being aban- 
donéd in favor of restrictions on the rate of 
injerest—high rates of interest being termed 
usurious, and still subject to ceclesiastical sane: 
tions, | 

No pronounced break can be discerned 
between the growing capitalistic practices of 
the later Middle Ages and those of modern 
times. The discovery of the Americas and the 
subsequent exploitation of American gold and 
silver mines removed one of the main obstacles 
to the growth of capitalism by supplying the 
European economy with enough universally 
acceptable money for its transactions, but the 
discoveries did not change the course of capi: 
talistic development. The influx of gold and 
silver entailed major political as well as eco- 
nomic consequences in Europe, for example 
helping to make Spain, the chief recipient of 
the new wealth, lor a time the most powerful 
nation in Europe. The secondary effects on 
all the European nations are incalculable, But 
what ued ta be called the eammercial revo- 
lution f= too strong a term for the economic 
changes of the early modern period. It is a 
strange revolution which overturns nothing 


and docs not replace any existing methods or 


institutions. but merely accentuates tendencies 
already. in operation, On the ather hand, the 
Industrial Revolution, which will be dealt with 
in later chapters, was closer to heing a tro 
tevolution, and its effects—for example auto- 
mation, one of the greatest unsolved problems 
of the twentieth century—are with tis yet. 

ft was, then, the search for profit that 
putan end to the static, stable society of the 
Middle Apes; and it was the merchants of the 
[talian cithes who invented, in the Middle Ages, 
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almost all the commercial devices that imade 
a profit-aecking society posible, Although the 
hirst systematic treatise on duubleentry hook- 
keeping appeared only in 1494, written by one 
Luce Pacioli, long before that date merchant 
had recognized that they were in business in 
order to show » balance on the right side of 
the ledger, and the days of casual business 
operations and inumediate spending of profits 
for new purchases were already far back jn 
the past, Only a few of these commercial dr- 
views ran be dealt with heres fut all arigi- 
noted in the Middle Ages, and only were de 
veloped further in more recent times, 

Sinee the italian merchant: were engaged 
in trade with the East, and in exchanging 
Oriental ond domestic goods with the rest of 
Furope, considerably sums of money were 
needed to finance the transactions. But money 
was scarce, and its shortage, and the inron- 
‘venience caused by it, no doubt stimulated 
Italian inventiveness. Little capital had been 
acourmlated by the end of the twelfth century 
in the hand of any individual merchant. Yet 
Vovages were expensive; if they were to be 
financed, the resources of many individual 
merchaute must he pooled. Thus arose the prac 
tice of buying shares in a particular com- 
mercal venture and distributing the proceeds 
after its completion in proportion to the im 
veetment, Later it became common for one 
Fariner fo. put up the esst of the venture. and 
another to undertake the actual voyage. The 
“sleeping partner” might also bear the risk 
of the voyage, losing his whole investment if 
the vesor!] foiled to return, This was a serious 
danger in early times, =o that the sleeping 
pattiner’s share of the profits was often. much 
larger than that of the men who made the 
actial voyage: In the fourteenth century fin- 
ancior began fo cssome the risk of loss in 
exchange for contrilitiona made by the mer: 
chants engaged in the trade, hut otherwise hal 
no share in the preeeeds, This, of course, war 
trot ineutance, known to the ancient Athenians 
bet reinvented in the late Middle Ages, though 
not fully systematized before the sixteenth 
century. 

Although voyages were one of the most ex- 
pensive forms of commercial enterprise, need 


often ayaxe for the pooling of capital for all 
aorts af ventures, Tn the early modern period 
there arose i natural extension of the medieval 
syeterm. This wae the joint stock company, in 
Which an individual who bad only a relatively 
small capital available for investment could 
obtain @ share in a company. and be paid in 
proportion to hie share. In early times and. in 
mest countries, once the apecihe enterprise for 
which the maney liad beeti subscribe] was 
completed, the capital contributed was returned 
together with the profit it had earned. But later 
the investor allowed his money to stay in the 
company, eootenting himself with an annual 
dividend. ‘which represented a proportion of 
what hia investrient had earned during the 
year, Such) share-.or stockholders had little or 
ne sayin the management of the company, 
which seas looked after by specialists: bt, as 
time went om, it became possible for a ehare- 
holder ulso to sell his shore in the company 
for whatever it would fetch on the market. 
The shortage of money und the difieulty 
of transporting it in poytient of debts sug- 
gested the bill of exchange, which greatly far]: 
ituter! the gale of merchandise, especially in 
foreign entries, The bill of exchange ix ein 
ply att agreement to pay in @ cortain eorrency 
at a rammed date a specified sum of money. 
The merchant who gave the bill could then 
woke acrongements that suited his own con 
vetience fo send the money to the eperified 
place TT ber tid ilehtors im the foreign city, 
lw could have them pay the hill; of he could 
at least shortett the journey for the bullion 
hy sending it from some place where he had 
a debtor, As a natural evohutiom of the hill 
of exchange came the draft, which directed 
the merchant’: debtor to pay to some thord 
patty og specified sum oof money, and the 
acceptance. which made the draft neyatiahle 
sinte the octepior liad agreed to pay. When 
the Italian merchants developed a worldl-wite 
trole with eorrepondent= and customers in all 
impertant cities, they seldom mreded to send 
much eoth, Tronsfere of actual bullion were 
only necessary to settle an unfavorable. balance 
af trade, and before the fina) transfer was 
made a vast number of transactions might have 
hiketi pluce. Such devices at least in part eam- 
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pensated for the chronic shortage of gold and 
silver. 

In the early modern period the endorsing 
of a bill of exchange greatly increased its use- 
fulness. The bill could be endorsed over to 
another inasi to whom the owner of the bill of 
exchange owed money, and this the bill could 
pass from hand to hand, covering severa! trane- 
actions before the foreign drawer of the bill 
paid up on his original bill. 

The promissory note, aleq introduced at 
this time, was the forerunner of the clieck. A 
merchant in ordering goods could give a prom- 
ise to pay a stipulated sum of money on a 
certain date. If made out to a particular indi- 
vidual, the note could be endorsed to one of 
hie ereditors, and, again, many transactions 
could take place before the pramissory note 
wae presented far payment: When mare aut 
to bearer, even the endorsement was no longer 
necessary. [f the note was drawn for a certain 
date in advance, then it could not be presented 
for payment before that time. Thus grew up 
the custom of discounting such notes in advance 
for a monetary consideration. Owners of money, 
if they trusted the credit of the original giver 
of the note, could then make a profit merely 
hy wing his money, without taking part in any 
commercial transaction whatsoever. This eerv- 
ice was especially usefol in international trane- 
actions, in which the banker who. had dis- 
counted the notes could collect on all at the 
same time. often through an agent who repre- 
eerited him in the foreign city. 

Even after. the discoveries, when there waa 
plenty of money available, thee devices econ- 
tinted to facilitate trade: and of conrae, with 
snitable modifications, they are stil) in use 
today. 

Tt will be understood from the above that 
the svatem of credit underlay the beginning of 
the capitalistic system as it underlies it aril] 
today. Possibilities of making profits were 
available to enterprising met as long ae they 
eould get neces to money or credit, but foro 
long time they were confined to commercial 
activitie Industry, organized ae it wae in 
cuilds, and with markets that could: not easily 
he expanded, did not stand in need of moch 
capital, Better distribution of cools could be 


organized by the enterprising, and the small 
European sirplus could be exchanged for goods 
from the East. With a few exceptions, therefore, 
the men who acommilated money were the 
merchants rather than the manufacturers. But 
the men who needed credit were not only the 
tmerchants but aleo the large spenders. cape 
cially the Church and the monarchs, whoae 
income wus not always very regular, Tt was 
large sums of money that they needed, pot small 
loane for personal consumption. The Church 
and the monarchs, when they needed money, 
needed i ina hurry, and were willing to pay 
high prices for the accommodation, 

Thue arose the carly banks, which were 
naially organized by groups of merchants, or, 
even more frequent)y, ly families of merchants, 
who had accumulated their money in other 
enterprises and were anxious to put it to work 
where it would eam good interest. The Church 
had large sources of income available, if not 
very regularly; but af any time, eas in the 
thirteenth century, it might be called upon to 
finance an Ttalian war. It was then necessary 
te turn to the bankera in Italy for ready cash, 
or, a8 in the Fourteenth and Alteenth centuries, 
te the greal Fugger family of bankers im Auge 
burg, Germany. Hepresentatives of the bankers 
in later times even accompanied the papal tax 
collectors of indulgence sellers to see that they 
received their share of the collections. The mon- 
archs also were chronically in need of money, 
but their credit, on the whole, was less good 
thar the credit of the Church, especially: since 
fo often they went to the bankers for loans 
oily when they had been refused new taxes hy 
their parliaments, The English king Edward 
i, unable (ooextract any more money from his 
zubjects te pay for the Hundred Years’ War. 
defmilted on his obligations to his Italian bank- 
ers. and Involved them in a lose which bank- 
rupted the house. tris therefore not surprising 
that kings were sometimes compelled to pay 
interest ae high as forty per cent. Feudal lords 
cometimes geeded Jowne to pay for their ran- 
soma, and again the banks were ready, if the 
security and interest were good enough, 

Deposit banks also arose in the Middle 
Ages. Some of the banking groups were very 
willing to pay interest of up to 10 percent if 
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they knew they could lind the money again al 
two or three times that rate. The Knights Tem- 
flat, a crusading order which later went into 
business. heeame, ws has already been noted. 
ene of the largest banking groupe in Franee. 
receiving deposits and paying interest on ther. 
They grew sa rich thot they excited the eupid- 
ity of King Philip w of France, who, with 
the consent oF a suliservient pope who dissolved 
the order, expropriated their resources for his 
awn profit. 

Municipal banks came into existence on o 
email] scale in the Middle Ages. with the task 
of receiving deposits and facilitating the delit 
transactions of the cites, The governments of 
the cities attempted to supervise these banks, 
hut were nt conspicuously successful, Public 
banks of the modern type had to wait until 
the sixteenth century. Even then many of them 
were forbidden to make Joars. and confined 
themselves to facilitating exchange and accept: 
ing deposits for safekeeping. 

As the Middle Ages progressed, there was 
an increase in the manufacturing of same arti- 
tles which entered into general intra-Enropean 
trade, and the citics of northern Enrope became 
mach more active than they had been in the 
past, In partioujar. the wool trade of north- 
western Europe Mourished, based on exports of 
raw wool from Englund and lis manufacture 
into “loth in Flanders For « tine Pruges be: 
came the great capital of northern trade, and 
ite merchants grew rich in trade and from 
financial transactions. Even so, the tota) amount 
of trade, both in Ttaly and in the north, was 
limited. and the merchants whe engaged in 
trade became over more effective at keeping il 
in their own hands. Thus arose the associations 
Of merchants in various cities, which combined 
for the purpose of keeping the market, as far 
as possible, in their own hands, The Hanseatir 
Leagie, a league of merchants in a mumber of 
northern towns, became very powerful, ‘con: 
trolling for o periad the government of their 
own towns and forcing concessions out of for- 
eign rilers. The English merchants constantly 
complained to the king that the Hansa mer 
ehatie were robbing them of business in their 
own cities; yer the foreign merchants. made 
loans to the monarch and often controlled the 


markets for the products of hie peaple, so that 
he was compelled to make use of them, The: 
Hanseatic League, which was at its most pow- 
erful in the fifteenth century, just before the 
discoveries, even made war on the Scandinavian 
countries and won, forcing the monarch to 
moke the Gaual trade concessions to them. 

But oe the fifteenth century drew to its 
close, the mew nmarttime countrie: became ever 
more restive at the virtual monopoly. of tucra- 
tive Oriental trade enjoyed by the Italians. 
especially the Venetians. Europe seemed to 
many to be held in o strait jacket, with money 
to spend, credit available, but far too few 
product to spend it.on and those priced too 
high for all the potential consumers who might 


enjoy them. This ia the conmmercial background 


for the great discoveries in America, the polit- 
ical and religions background for which will 
now be discuesed. 


* Portuguese and Spanish vovages 
of discovery 


As we have seen in Chapter 11, the king- 
dom of Portugal, and Aragon and Castile 
under the personal rule of Ferdinand and Isa- 
letin. were both anited under strong mon: 
archies af the end of the fifteenth century. Toth 
countries had been won as a result of Crusades 
agains! the Muslime in Spain, and the erusad- 
ing spirit remained strong in them. Roth had 
good eraports, but Portugal, with a emall and 
not ver¥ productive terntory, was more im 


celined to turn. toward the sea for a living: the 


nore so in that she possessed Lisbon, one of 
the finest ports in Europe, directly feng on 
the Atlantic. Once Portugal had beenme fully 
independent in 1385, her rulers hegan to inter- 
eel themechves in overseas trade and explora- 
tion. They were motivated only in part by 
commercial aims. Prince Henry the Navigator. 
eon af John 1 wha had won Portuguese inde- 
pendence, set up at Sagres a school for naviga 
tors Where he assembled all the instrements 
weed gs aids in navigation ond instructed his 
mariners in their wee, To judge fron the 
instructions fe gave them, if wast evidently his 
intention to try to conpier the African Moors 
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in their own stronghold of Afiica and join 
forees Willi a suppised Choristian filer in the 
interior of Algien whose name was Preater 
John. Thue the African explorationa were & 
by-preduct of « pew Crusade, 

Althongh the Portiguese wore later to drive 
the Muslims out of their territories in the 
mighborhood of the Red Sea, nothing was 
achieved against them during Henry's lifetime. 
Tint African exploration prospered under his 
leadership, and the Portuguese, in improved 
slips ond with the ald of their new nautinal 
lore, were finally able, after Henry's deail, te 
pass the Cape of Good Hope and make their 
way to India (voyage of Vaseo do Gama, 
1098). Thereafter they opened up the all-eca 
route to India and the Far East; and created 
a monopoly for them trade in the whole of the 
East, effectively breaking the former Venetian 
monopely of the much more expensive and 


Portrau oo) Henry the Nuvigntor, a 
ninivee fron @ filteeatheentury 
PLC Ee. 


difteult land route. Lishon became the center 
of European trade with the Far East, 

Hut the Portuguese population was too 
snmll te handle the trade from Lisbon ta the 
rest of Europe. Thus the Portuguese concen: 
trated on maintaining their monopoly of the 
trade into Lisbon from Africa and the East. 
which they held fora century, Portugal herself 
was tiken over in ISA0 hy the Spaniards, whe 
thereafter neglected their Portugurse pores. 
sions in Agia. Though Portugal wes for a short 
tine Very awealthiy, the: mont of obtaining and 
keeping her monopoly was foo great for a 
smal! nation, She lost many of her men on the 
voyages and in the fighting against the Muslims 
and native peoples. Though #he dltempted tu 
ropluce some of lee losses by Importing African 
Negro elaves-into Portugal, the policy was not 
able to prevent her from losing her supremacy. 
She held on to many colonies in Africa and a 
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few outlying possessions, which, indeed, «he 
afill holds today, Buy thereafter the main cam- 
prance af her trade was the captire and export 
ol slaves, which, theogh lucrative for a few, 
helped her economy littl, When this trade was 
suppressed by the other European powers in 
the nineteenth century, the Portuguese colonies 
fell inte @ long depression, from which they 
are only beginning to emerge today. 
Meanwhile the Genoese sailor, Christopher 
Columbus, had approached John a of Portagal 
with the proposition that the king should sub- 
sidize nm voyage westward in the hope of reach. 
itz the Fur Fast by thie novel route, The mon: 
arch. liowever. rebuffed him, possihly becanse 
le exported his own sailor, who were already 
ensconced In the Azores, far to the west of the 
Mrican continent on the way to Brazil, to 
make the vovage themselves—poeihly also 
because he was sore that the world would not 
permit such a small nation to keep any terti- 
tory thus acquired. At al] events, John wae in 
no need of the aid of an almost inknown 
sailor of fortune So Columbus went to Spain, 
and finally persuaded Ferdinand and Teabelfa 
to provide him with the necessary ships ard 
aithority. Columbus, as.all the werld knows. 
was suocessful in reaching America, if not the 
Far East; and as a result of his voyages and 
others that followed. Spain took possession of 
moat of the Weet Indies. Then, from their head: 
quarters af Hispaniola (on the present land 
of Hoitt ond the Dominican Republicl, Mexico 
Ail Peru were explored and conquered, Fur- 
ther progress was made during the next century, 
se that moet af the southern part af the North 
American continent and a large part of the 
South American continent. with the notable 
exception of [Hrazil, became part of the Spanish 
pomessions. Since hath Spain and Portugal were 
far ahead of the other nations in exploration, 
and there was 4ome question of how these wrest 
new territories should be divided, the pope was 
appealed te for a decision, In 1499 the Spanish 
pope (Alexander vi, Forgia) gave his. devi 
son, which created a line of demarcation be 
tween the two empires, All the territorirs east 
af the line fell to Portugal: all the territories 
weet of the line. to Spain. The award was 





contemporary ¢igraring. 


embaiied in the Treaty of Tordesillas, signed 
in $494, 

Under the award Portugal was entitled to 
what tamed out to be the easternmost territory 
of the South American continent. This was 
promptly discovered (or rediscovered) in }500 
he the Portuguese captain Cabral, who was. 
rather surprisingly, on a Vovage tea Dndia, Thite 
Firazil hecame Portoguese and remained sa, in 
spilt of seventeenth-century Dutelh efforts to 
drive them ont, For the next centuries Pirazil 
was developed with the aid of Negro slave labor 
from. Portuguese African colonies, und evan 
gelized by Catholic missionaries. 

The Spanish created! a trade monopoly of 
their colonies and set up a colonial system 
which worked havoc on the native Indians, The 
nonichy, ever concemed with their: conver- 
sion, often did ite test to protect its Indian 
sibjects. bat on the whole with indifferent 
siicorss, On the other hand, the colonies were o 
pronounced financial success until at least the 
mid-seventcenth century, owing to the exploita- 
lion of gold and silver mines with the aid of 
Necro and Indian lubor. The old religions and 
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civilizations of the Incas and Axtecs (Pers and 
Mexico mapectively) were destroyed and re- 
placed hy Spanish civilization and Catholicism, 
mcliding the boguisitvon, 

The other European nations lagged behind 
the Spanish and the Portupuese, and in the 
first century [ollowing the discoveries were 
lurgely confined to exploring the territories left 
unexplored by the Spaniards, Numerous efforts 
were madé¢ to find the Northwest Passage to the 
East, but without success, Thus the French pen- 
etrated into Canada and thence mto the central 
part of what is mow the United States: the 
British colonized the eastern seaboard of the 
United States, anid thenee weelward into the 
interior. The colonies that eventually arose from 
these explorations were largely colonies of set- 
Hement. Emigrants from the mother country 
made ther permanent homes there. living most- 
ly from avrictiltire since there were few mines 
to he exploited. Certain sections of the country, 
with planiation sconamies, weed much slave 
lahor imported from Africa, in this resembling 
Latin America. In the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries the British, French, and Dutch 
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fought among themeelves and with the Span- 
tarde for the North American and West Indian 
territories. usually az a by-product of European 
wars. [he British gained most from these wars. 
as will be noted in later chapters. But all the 
powers won some territories, which they re- 
tained as colonies until very recent times, 


ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES 
OF THE DISCOVERIES 


The chief consequence of the explorations 
for the European economy in the early 
centuries. was the influx of precious metals, 
although several agricultural items were intro- 
duced into the European economy for the first 
time, including chocolate (the very word for 
which is Axtec—chooolatl |, tomatoes, potatoes, 


corm, and tuhaceo, Not until almost the eighit- 


eenth century did America become of much 
importance 46 at outlet for European products. 
The first immediate and natural ecotomic con- 
sequence of the influx of precious metals was 
a rist in prices, very steep in Spain and fess 
steep elsewhere. For a long time too much 
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money chasm too few goods, resulling in ar 
inflation which seriously damaged Spain eco- 
romically, but indirectly aided the economies 
of other nations. Spanish industries had never 
heer very strong: but the inflation made their 
costae excessive in telation to costs claewhere 
So the large Spanish ¢onsuming market, made 
up oof the grandee clos, which had mores 
available from the colonies, preferred to buy 
in the rest of Europe. The exporting countries 
had to lower prites to meel competition among 
themselves, This was o hard blow to the Spanish 
economy, from which Spain has never recov. 
ered to this day; and although there were 
other factors, auch as the landholding structure, 
contobuting ta her comparative lack of seo 
nomic advance, it was the failore to sopport 
her industry and to use productively the im- 
mense stores of capital that came into the 
country that was the moet important. The 
money thal Game into the country waa for the 
most part aquanderes! unproductively, espe 
cially the filth share of all bullion that was the 
portion af the monarch himeelf. He weed it ty 
pay for his magnificent soldiery; the wars 
waged bry him made Spam the greatest military 
power In Europe, but the wars themselves 
added nothing losting to Spanish prosperity. 


Lisbon was the busiest port in Europe for 
the greater part of the zixteenth century. But 
the bulk of the carrying trade from Lisbon was 
in Dutch hands. Antwerp ran Lisbon close, and 
surpassed her before the en of the century. 
Antwerp herself, however, was destroyed dir- 
ing the ware for Duteh jndependenm, and lot 
the leadership ie Amsterdam when the northern 
provinces escaped from Spanish control at the 
berinning of the seventeenth century, The 
Dutch learned to build the best commercial 
ghips in’ Europe. even though they had to im: 
port the timber for them. They built ships not 
only foy themarlves but for foreign countries, 
eomeimes undercutting home shipyards; and 
for most of the seventeenth century they had 
the moet effective Heet in Europe. 

Antwerp, as the great distibuting center 
for the goods brought into Europe by the 
Portuguese. heeame the largest and mist thriv- 
ing commercial city in Eurape. Gradually the 
Venetians and other Mediterranean powers Jost 
their old supremacy fo the countries with win: 
dows on the Atlantic. Though the Italian econ- 
omy declined only slowly in an absolute sense, 
it declined heavily as for as its thore of the 
total trade was concerned, But the Venetians. 
with their large acetmulations of capital, were 





The whar! of the German merchants in London in [64], 
fram an engraving by William Holtar. 
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still able to make much profit out of the 
enterprise of others, Venetian and other mer- 
chants would gather in the new fouree or stock 
exchange, in Antwerp, which was opened in 
1531, to buw goods that might not be availible 
for delivery in Antwerp or indeed in Enxrope- 
Every European trading country had ite repre- 
sentatives there, ond financial transactions of 
all kinds were handled, Goods could be bought 
at present prices for future delivery, although 
by the time they were delivered the price 
might have increased or decreased, This there 
were additional opportunities for speculative 
profit, A deadly medieval sin might be com: 
mitted with impunity, and indeed very profit- 
ably, if @ number of merchants got together to 
comer the market in as particular commodity, 
such ae pepper. and held it for a price rise. 
The Antwerp stock exchange was a wonderful 
contribution to world commmrce, but it was 
after Antwerp fad been sacked and her pros 
perity ruined that Amsterdam founded the first 
larce povernment-eupported bank of deposit. 
Though the day of the private banker was far 
from over, and he still flourishes in some parte 
of the world today, the fulure was to lie with 
the big public banks of which the Bank of 


Amsterdam waa the first compicuous example. 


MERCANTILE SYSTEM—PRACTICE 
AND THEORY 


The national states and their monarch 
benefited noticeably from the influx of precious 
metals. The Spanish king, of course, henehited 
directly from his fifth of the Spanish treasure. 
Hut the presence of so much money in Enrope 
which could be spent on dynastic wars was a 
great temptation to dll the kings, whose milt- 
lary enterprises were seriously hampered in 
the Middle Ages hy their inability to pay their 
troops, Hut the new wealthy classes engaged in 
trade everywhere needed the monarch, who 
alone could guarantee (heir commerce, protect 
the sea routes, amd try to assure the safe or 
rival of the merchant ships. In return, the 
hourgeois were ready to give higher taxes to 
the monarch, in the form of duties on goods 
and more direct taxes. [t was believed for o 
long time that the fornigr trade of the world 


wae limited, and that if oo nation increased 
its commerce jf could only be at the expense 
of another, The monarch was expected to give 
the commerce of his own country a hand, even 
if it meant war. The trouble from the point of 
view of the ligirgeois, who might have ap- 
proved wars against certain specified enemies, 
wae that the monarch rarely chose his enemies 
from the same point of view. Another method 
of supperting home commerce was by ensuring 
that only ships of the home country conld be 
used in transporting goods from, and sometimes 
ever to, home ports. Thus navigation acts were 
passed by monarchs who listened to the views 
of their own merchants. 

Tt became the accepted theory, in. early 
moder times, that that country was wealthies! 
which hod the largest amount of ftllion. To 
obtain this result the country had to have what 
was known as a favorable balance of trade, 
gained through exporting more than was im 
ported. The difference would be made up of 
gold and silver, used to settle the debt of the 
importing country. It was thought that every 
means should be weed to ereure that as little 
bullion a possible left the country, whether to 
foreign shipowners of lo foreign merchants, As 
a matical consequence of this theory it followed 
that it wae in the nation’s interest lo eepport 
home industry to enable it to export a= much 
inerchandise as possible. Thus we find mon: 
archs attempting to enforce standards of qual- 
ity, amd even setting up national factories when 
no private enterprise was available in a par- 
tHieular field, Subsidies would be paid, and other 
Forms of sid given. 

This policy of supporting national commer: 
cial and industrial interests by governmental 
means may be called mercontiliem: -thongh 
there are different definitions, moal of them 
may lie comprised in this one general state- 
ment Although mon like Jean Baptiste Colbert, 
Aianee minister of Lowis xv, wrote extensively 
shout his own methods, mercantiliam was hever 
a fully developed economic theory about which 
agreement could he obtained. Mercantiliem is 
rather an abstraction derived from two cen: 
tunes of economic practices adopted to meet 
the specific needs of the ume, Tt wae on ore 
when production increased very slowly, thus 
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lending credence to the theory that all trade 
was limited in quantity and the commerce of 
all could not grow together. The theory was 
important because it justified trade wars and 
restrictive policies against the trade of other 
nationé: and there can be no doulbt that it 
jlaved straight into the hands of the monarchs 
who were. for whatever reseson, inten! on ag- 
grandizing themselves. And this aggrandize- 
trent really had to beat the expense of other 
countries, since territory was indeed limited 
even Uf wealth could have been increased by 
improvements in production. 

Before leaving the economic system ae it 
existed in early modern Limes. some attention 
should paid to the inerease, eriall os it was, 
thal occurred in production. During the later 
Middle Ages the manorial system was breaking 
down int most parts of Europe, in part as 
result of the Mack Death. This ecourge, which 
is believed 10 have destroyed a fall hall of the 
population of Europe, was naturally responsi: 
hie for a prolonged labor shortage. A free 
peasantry gradually came into being, though it 
continued to pay heavilw for its right to use the 
lund. The peasants had to pay most of their 
dues, Whether rents or taxes, in the form of 
money; bot when the land was at their own 
disposal and they had to show enough profit to 
pay all that they owed and provide subsistence 
for themselves, there was a strong incentive to 
increase production, With the growth of towns, 
an expanding market was at theie disposal; and 
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with the money they earned from the sale of 
their produce, they could afford to buy some 
of the products male in the towns. 

Not all the landowners were willing to turn 
the land over to their peasants in exchange for 
rent or # share of the crop. Many wished to 
make a amore eficlent use of their land, espe- 
cially their demesne land; others were elimost 
compelled to do so, for lack of a reliable labor 
supply; The medieval agricultural system was 
extremely ineficient. The peasant often had to 
work different sirips of land, sometimes far 
distant from one another. Moreover, there was 
common land, not all of which wae eficiently 
used by the pedsonts, and thie land still he- 
longed to the landowners even though in prac- 
tice it had bern used freely by the peasants 
for pasturing their etock, So the landowners, 
even inv ihe Middle Ages, had begun te enclose 
their lond when feasible and to pasture sheep 
on it; thus increasing the sopply of wool avail. 
able to be sold for money. These enclosures 
had wrought much hardship on some peasants. 
and there had been peasant revolts in many 
afeas over the issue. When prices began to 
increase in (he sixteenth century, the landowner 
often found that he wae growing impoverished 
because many of his duet were fixed in money 
and if was diffeult for him to raise them, and 
the lands he had were farmed too inefficiently 
to provide him with mmch income in spite of 
the rise in the prices of his products; In many 
parts of Europe. therefore, but especially in 
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The “domestic evstem” in the seventeenth centary, showing the division of labor within 
t family, The men have juat returned from the fields, and the women-are seoviag faz 
tor the market. An old French pring, 


England, the landlord used every means at his 
disposal to obtarn more mone ¥ from hie lenants, 
and at the same time began to encloge land for 
the purpose of turning his holdings into well: 
run efhcient farms, managed by himself or his 
agents With hired labor, Both methods had the 
result of Increasing production of agrivultural 
products for food aa well ae of wool lor sale al 
home and abroad. The Tudor monarchy ol 
England, always more conscious of trade mat 
lers than most monarchs, even tried to keep 
more money at home by manufacturing the 
wool in England instead of sending it to the 
woo! towns of Flanders, where it had tradilion- 
ally been made Into cloth. 

The consolidation of holdings led at a later 
date to many technical Ln pro viemurnts iti tase 
cullure, which will be dealt with in a Ioter 
chapter, But even in. early modern tines o 
latger supply of food for the cities was as 
sured. At the same time the smal) farmer, 


chronically short of money and sometimes ile- 
prived of part of his land, turned to other 
sources of income. The combination of all these 
conditions fed to the “putting-oul,” or dames- 
lic, evetem of manufacture, oder which the 
countrymen and their families produced textiles 
at home from material supplied by specialized 
middlemen or merchants who bought the prod: 
uets for sale. The copital was supplied bry the 
merchants, and the labor by the farmers and 
parttime workers in villages and cilles who 
wished fo increase their income. This «ystem 
led naturally to the central provision of the 
raw material and the assembling of workers 
under one roof, So we have the beginning of 
the factory system, to be dealt with in detail 
in Chapter 18. But iv early modern times fac- 
tories were care. and the vast bulk of textile 
prodoction wis tatried On in Wimerous peasant 
homes, Even (oday the svstem has not beet 
altogether abandoned in some parts of Fourope, 
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though the labor-saving machinery that was 
gradually invented jut o premium on factory 
production, sinee only in factorivs could expen- 
eive machinery he installed and fully wtilized, 

Thus, gradually, over the centuries of early 
modern times, production in all areas waa im 
proved and a constantly if slowly rising popu: 
lation could be fed and clothed. Tho student 
should have the system in mind as he studies 
the religious, political, and scientiie develop- 
inents which accompanied the rise in produe- 
tion oid consumption, The eubjeet will be 
dealt with again in more detail wher we come 
to consider the Industrial Revolution and the 
economic system which underlies the far dif- 
ferent political developments of the |ast two 
ornturies. 


> The revolt against medieval 
Christianits—Individualism and 
freedom of choice in religion 


BACKGROUND OF FROTESTAST 
‘REFORMATION 


We have already had oceasion to note the 
decline of the medieval Cliureh, the difficulties 
it experienced with the rising national states, 
ahd the rerrudescence of heresy iy (he four: 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, followed by the 
Rabylonian Captivity at Avignon and the Great 
Schism, which culminated in the Conciliar 
Movement, Limitations of epine have prevented 
discussion of the violent anticlericalism that 
wos rife during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
eenturtes, the disgust of the poorer classes al 
the weelth and corruption of the monasteries, 
the growth of weird sects, the celebration of 
black masees, devil worship, and other strange 
manifestations of the collapse of medieval civ- 
ization, The failure of the Church to hold 
the respect and devotion of Christians in a 
century when the Black Death stalked through 
Europe may certainly, in large part, he attrib: 
ated to the worldliness and neglect of ite leaders. 
We have alto noted earlier in this chapter the 
effent of the Renaissance on the papacy, There 
had been no lack of scattered voices calling for 
reform in the Church. especially by the north, 
emi humanists: Mul at the turn of the sixteenth 


century the papacy was still supreme, anil 
Roman Catholie Christianity was atill the only 
form of Christian worship in Western Europe. 
The papacy, in epite of the fact that it found 
increasing difficulty in defending itself against 
reformers and heretics, still was not interested 
in tetorm, The popes preferred to act as Italian 
princes and Retiaissance despots. At the end of 
the fifterath century a Dominican friar nomed 
Savonnrola had made himeclf master of Flor- 
enee for a short time by eloquently preaching 
4 puritanical reform. He had won the support 
of the people and @ revolution had broken out, 
as a result of which the city had driven out its 
nobles and instituted a puritanical dictatorship 
under the direction of Savonarola. But the pope 
Alexander vi liad excommunicated him, and 
the people hail deserted him when he refised 
to attempt a miracle, The papal victory had 
proved easy after all, Savonarola had heen 
hanged and his body burned (1498), and no 
ane in Rome seemed to think that his movement 
had bem significant, The old policy of sup- 
pressing opposition rather than instituting re- 
form was still maintained in a century in which 
papal power over Christendom no longer de- 
pended éolely on papal will but om favorable 
political fartors as well. 

Such political fartore had hitherto favored 
the papacy. The policy of sharing Church 
monies and appointment with secular rulers 
aremed to have solved the problem of relations 
with the great Enropean monarchies: After all, 
Charles vin's invasion of Italy had done no 
apparent damage: he had entered Rome, and 
there was momentary danger: but be had de- 
parted peacenbly. The year before Luther 
nailed bis ninety-five theses to the church door 
ot Wittenbere a treaty hed. been signed with 
Prancie | of France (Concordat of Bologna. 
I5l6) under which France had an almost 
independent Church, with the king as its head 
in everything bot tithe. Though the terms were 
onerous for ihe papacy, they did at least ensure 
royal support, To offset ite [ose of some foreign 
funds, the Renaissance papacy had set itself to 
exploit more efficiently its lands in Italy, No 
pope seems to have imagined that the demand 
for reform would one day become overwhelm- 
ing, a that some day secular rolers wonld 
arise who would not come to terms and would 
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not be eatished with a division of the «poile— 
that heresies which, with secular support, had 
hitherto alvwearrs, been eafely soppressed might 
one day find themselves supported and not sup- 
pressed, favored instead of being exterminated, 


DECLINE OF CHVUNCH (6 FOPULAN ESTEEM 


The weaknesses of a power hase on «pirit- 
il, pot political, sanctions have already been 
explored in connection with the medieval pa- 
pacy. Bot the medieval papacy was able to 
vanquieh the secular powers of the day pre- 
¢isely beratise ft wae able, from ity abundant 
resources, to enlist the services of dedicated 
reformers (the Franciscans ond Dominicans}. 
whe enabled it t recover from ite political 
excesses, and because the papacy had not as yet 
fallen into moral decay, Moreover, in the thir- 
teenth century the idea of # universal religion 
and a universal empire was stil] dominant in 
the minds of men; heretics were everywhere 
thought to he treasenenus to Church and State 
wlike—they were fending the seamless robe of 
Christ. Now in the sixteenth century the empire 
wae a ghostly relic, national sates and minor 
ptinces had divided its inheritance, popes had 
sojoumed in France: at one time there had 
bern three papal contenders af the samme tite, 
and all three had been deposed by a council, 
Though there was now one pope in Rome, the 
papal prestion had grievously decaved. And 
since the Church was obviously not entitled to 
the allegianes of Christendom for the moral 
example it set, it was mot sutprising that to 
“ne earnest sould it appeared to have outgrown 
its nsefulness, Lather in LO17 had no idea of 
throwing off allegiance ta Rome, still less of 
forming » separate echismatic Church; never: 
theless by 1520 it had become clear to him 
that the Reman Church performed no useful 
function. Am fititution that hud existed for 
fiTieen hundred years, founded by Christ bim- 
oelf. had suddenly heen revealed to him as 


decadent heyond repair. 


SPP OST TION OF GERMAN RULERS TO PAPACY 


Luther's views on the Church, however, 
would have meant lithe to mankind and he 
would have suffered the fate of earlier heretics, 
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if it had not been for the support of secular 
powers wot available to hie predecessors. His 
personality and the leadership that he gave to 
the revalf were of crocial importance to its 


success: but these would have been of no avail 


if fe had not been supported by @ substantial 
number of German princes, whose example was 
later Jollowed bw rulers of other terrilories 
never visited by Luther, It therefore isessential 
to give some consideration to German condi- 
tio in the early sixteenth century before 
studying the work and thought of Martin Luther 
himself, 

Germany, as we have seen in Chapter 11, 
did not become a national etate in the Middle 
Ages, though the German cities, many of them 
independent, were among the most prosperous 
int Europe. Outeide the towns, however, feudal 
conditions prevailed, The Holy Roman emperor 
was, of course, the titular head of Germany, 
but he was only one af many German princes, 
and he had lithe power unless he happened to 
be the feudal tord of other territories outside 
his native Austria. In spite of their formal 
subordination to the emperor, the German 
princes were In faet independent. Thus they 
were able te defy the emperor and refuse 10 
oles either his decrees or the decrees of the 
imperial diet in which they were represented, 
The elector Frederic the Wise of Saxony, whe 
constituted himself the protector of Luther, 
coutd-not be compelled to give up his prisoner 
except by force; and against imperial force it 
was always possible to muster allies who ob- 
jected ta the emperor's exercising his theoreti- 
cal rights. Moreover, the German prince, 
though proud of their independence, were 
tevally weak, both financially and militarily, 
since they had toe few resources to draw impo. 
So they looked with extreme disfavor upon 
the Joss of their hard-earned money into the 


coffers of a foreign power such os the papacy, 


whence it would never return to be spent in 
Lermany, 

The Churel extracted money from. the 
faithful in many different ways, and the bulk 
of the money thas taken found its way over 
the Alps to Italy, where the popre were in 
constant need of it for their building pro 
grams, especially the tmilding of St. Peter's. 
fn all Europe the Church owned land that 
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wis free from taxation by the secular powers, 
and if claimed ecclesiastical jurisdiction for 
many offenses that the weular powers Felt by 
right belonged to them, Clengymen were teu 
ally not eabject to lay courts even for’ crimes 
that were civil in mature. All cases heard out- 
side the country naturally cos! money which 
wae left in Rome. Tneome from Church ben- 
ehiees belonged partly tu the papacy; the hrs 
years tolal income (aanates) belonged wholly 
teihe pope. As if thie were tot enough, there 
wae a resolar scale af charges for Warious 
services which eould be perfonwed only by the 
pope, such uz the granting of permission to 
marry within the canonically prohibited de. 
grees. Further charges were made hy the loral 
clergy for administering church frites: and 
though the money for these at least might hove 
heey expected i romain in the eountry, in fact 
Ht often did not. The pope might have sold the 
Church offce to the incumbent, and in that 
cose the latter would have to pay out of the 
proceeds of his incumbency; thus that money 
too left the country, Finally there were: direct 
sales to the people. for example of indulgences. 
which. being voluntary in nature, the princes 
could forbid only at the ewst of « quarre| with 
the clergy. 

Germany was in a wore position with 
regard to Church exactiony than the powerftl 
national states. which had already, as we have 
eon, made private atrangementa with the 
papacy to share the spoils, Smal) German 
princelings often did not carry much authority 
within their own states except over their feudal 
underlings. The grea! international Church was 
too big an opponent to tackle. Thus their griev- 
ances, frequently presented ta (he emperor al 
the diets but rarely herded Ihy him, were many 
and serious, and only hy acting in unison could 
they hope to achieve muel against the strongly 
entrenched Church, Such an opportanity, when 
it wae presented in the form of Laither's de- 
fianen of the pope on religious grounds, was 
too good fo miss: ond when the Lutheran move: 
ment finatly made possible the contre! of the 
religion of each state hy its prinee, with Pyery: 
thirtg that had heen in the hank of the Church 
now in their own, it ls not surprising that they 
resisted forcibly all atternpte to bring them and 
their eubjret back into the Catholic fold. 


The spark thay ignited the dry tinder was 
provided by the eniry into Germany of 4 
eupersalreman of indulgences named Tetzel, a 
Dominican friar, As explained in Chapter 40, 
an indulgence was granted only after confes 
sion and absolution. and without then was in- 
ehearious. Moreover, the sum of money which 
Wbiained the indulgence wae in ihe nature of 4 
pornalty for the sin committed, and the indul- 
ven therefore wan fot, strictly speaking, 
honght. But the custom had grown op of per- 
mitting indulgences to be bought for the dead, 
so that they might escape the pams of purgs- 
tory. Church teachings on purgatory. however. 
were probably little anidetsiood of the time, 
aed in the popular mind pe doubt release from 
purgatery was often confised with salvation. It 
does not therefore require mich imagination 
to wee what could be done with the sale of 
indulgences by o man like Tetzel. ft was said 
that as-soon as the money tinkled in the box 
one more soul would fly our of purgatory, ond 
it was ne doubt hinted thal salvation itself 
could be bought by these mearis instead of 
merely ‘the lessening of the time spent in 
purgatory if the soul had already heen saved. 
At all events Tetzel did a thriving business, 
and though the elector of Saxony forbade the 
sale of indulgences within his dominions, the 
faithful of Wittenberg did not have far to go 
before they were out of his territories and close 
to the precious “pardons” purveved by the 
Deminican, 


MANTIN. LUTHER 


The 9S Theses Wy was at this point that 
Martin Luther, an Avgistinian monk, appeared 
on the serene and was catmpulted into the lead- 
ership of the anticlerical forces: Though nota 
profoimd thinker or systematic theologian, he 
had for a long time wrestled with his con- 
sermnee: Always deeply aware of lis own sin- 
fulnese and beginning to dowbt the ‘ficary of 
the Church—of whose pomp and worldliness 
Tie fied Loewe ere titel y eonseiiin Atreing a Visit 
to Rome—lor securing salvation, he was finally 
compelled by a personal experience to recog: 
nize that salvation is a gift of God's mercy. 
personal to gach incividial man. In: hie view 
ne olher man, much less an institution or. ite 
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aecraments or rituals, could cleanse any man 
from hie sins, Man is utterly wicked, and 
needs a personal savior; indeed, if man doe do 
good this ie due only to the working of Gail 
within him, and the deeds are thus indirectly 
performed by God. 

The dortrine of Purgatory, or whieh the 
indtileence wae based, Luther wae unable te 
find in the Bible, and he could oot conceive 
how a soul could he spared the pains of Pur- 
gatory bythe purchase of on indulgence. But 
the doctrine that man je justified hy faith, 
which he found in the epistles of St. Pant, 
correspotrded to his own experience. Through 
his faith he Himself bad found God ond beet 
assured of salvation, In his own words, if was 
a6 if he had “entered Paradise through wide 
open ¢gates.” The task of man, according to 
luther, ie ta seek to wnderstand. If he seeks 
with suffcient effort, then light will be granted 
to him by God, o& God had granted it to Luther. 
The woy to understand is through the Bible. 
which was inspired by God, and mot through 
the teachings of the Fathers of the Church or 
theologians, who were hut men, Still less could 
a pope he permitted to interpret the Scriptures 
with an authority binding on all Christians. 

Qnee Lather had taken the step of criticiz- 
ing the Church and generalizing from his own 
experience and from his own reading of St, 
Poul, tie was driven with inexorable logic to 
etiticize those other parts of the Church teach- 
ings which conllieted with his personal eonvic- 
lions, Having taker the lead, and being a man 
of the utmost fromess where his convictions 
were concerned, he remained at the head of the 
revolt he hod started. In all the work of his 
life we find no effort to temporize: evnn those 
wets for which he hes been condemned by 
posterity—his lack of sympathy with the Ana 
haptists and his antagonism toward the peasant 
revolts—are entirely consistent with his char: 
acter amd convictions, He war a staneli snip- 
porter of the secular power within its. own 
realm amd he hod the utmost respect for ite 
authority, He was no anarchist, like the early 
Anobaptiets, nor was he in any way sympa- 
thetic with democracy. He believed in the 
necessity for « Church to help bring men to 


salvation and to express the hond among. 


Christians in common worship; as might be 


expected, in Lutheran churches emphasia was 
always given to teaching and congregational 
singing. He did not accept the possilility of 
the mirnoulous transubstantiation of the bread 
and wine in the Eucharist into the body and 
blood of Christ by the agency of the officiating 
priest. but on bildical authority he was willing 
io accept the fact of a change by which the 
body and blood of Christ join with the bread 
and wine (consulstuntiation). Again, this-is¢ a 
direct intervention of Gel, and is in no senae 
a “sacrifiee’ as in the Roman transubistantia- 
tion, The sacraments are in no way efheaciouws 
for salvation, but serve to anite Christiang in a 
mystical bond. Christ present with them, as 
Christ himself taught: “Where two or three are 
sathered together in my name T am. in the 
miiclst ef When,” 

li is entirely understandable that such o 
man as Lather should have felt deeply troubled 
when Tetzel came into Saxony selling his imeul- 
eences, and éhould finally have decided to take 
action; He therefore composed ninety-five 
these and posted them on the door of the 
Wittenliery church (1517), They were printed 


ai the same time ond sent to Friends in: other 


cities, where they were widely distributed. The 
theses, which were formally addtested to 
Luther's awn archlighop, who had been respon- 
sible for the visit of Tetzel, eoneisted of o 
series of topics which he offered For dehate, 
concerning penitence and indulgences. The 
theses created a stir wherever they were read, 
aml the matter came to the attention of the 
pope, whe demanded that Luther's orthodoxy 
be examined by his order and he be made to 
retract, The following year the pope called 
upon the emperor Maximilian | to send Luther 
to Rome for trial, but this was refused, The 
case had already entered the realm of imperial 
politics. 


Relations with secular powers—Emperers 
and princes The emperor did not allow cases 
whieh ooneeried Germans to he decided in Kome, 
aod he did net propiae to permit an exception 
for the Wittenberg theslogian, He called upon 
Luther to defend himself at Augsburg, where 
he refused to preant before the papal legate- 
ff 1519 Lither engaged in a debate at Leipzig 
with a papal theologian, whe had little diff- 
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enlty in showing that his position was heretical, 
In the same year Charles ¥ became eniperor, @ 
mach more powerful monarch than his grand- 
father Maximilian had been, since the latter's 
marilal policies had succeeded in placing 
Charles not onty on the imperial throne but 
on the throne of Spain as well. The Spanish 
crown ownml also the Netherlands. The new 
emperor was consequeritly 49 huey for the 
greater part af his life that he was unable te 
give the meeessary attention to Luther, Spo- 
radically. under papal pressore, he sommoned 
Lather to diets, and he put the han of the 
empire upon him. But Luther was protected ty 
hit own prince, the elector Frederick the Wise 
af Saxony. whom Charles’ did not wish to 
antagonize for various’ domesile reasons, Even 
a! the diet to which the German princes went, 
Lather was never without sympathizers; and it 
Are this probrab le that on occasions he had an 
actual majority on his side, although Charles 
wielded enough inflgence to. ensure a vote 
against him. 

Already as early ae 1520 Pope Lea x con- 
demned the teachings of Luther and ordered 
them: to be burned. Luther burned the “execra- 
bie byll ef Antichyist™ in retaliation, wherr- 
upen the pope excommunicated hin. 

Tn the sume year of 1520, recognizing that 
he had naw gone too for for forgiveness, Luther 
fook the offensive in a remarkable series of 
pamphlets in which he gathered together all 
the grievances he had against the Church and 
appedled direetly to the only source of support 
he could hope for, the independent princes of 
Germany, The papery, he declared. in his 
Address to the Christian Nobility of the Ger- 
mon Nation, had heen taking upon itself the 
ret te do whal no himen ageney con do, 
setting itself up a¢ intenmediary between man 
and God, and had erected three “walle” which 
effectively immunized i) against opposition. 
When pressed by the civil authority. the pa- 
pacy claimed that epiritual authority war su- 
perior to civil and thos the civil had no 
jurisdiction over it, that only the pope could 
Interpret the Scriptares, and that po ane blu @ 
pope could call a council. Thos net even: the 
united body of Christendom could serene to 
medify papal ohsolutiem, ‘These pretensions 
Luther vigorously apposed, All men, he said, 


belong to the spiritual estate, nol only ordained 
priests Civil anthority hae the right and duty 
to preserve order in the realm, and if priosts 
disturh jt, they must be punished like anyone 
the. With regard to the second “wall.” the 
scriptures may lw interpreted by anyone who 
paises the Holy Spirit, not alone by popes, 
whe ar not eoraplenows for their piety. Ae 
for the calling of a council, obviously it is the 
duty of all Christians to help reform the 
Church if it needs reform, and civil authorities 
are the best equipped to do so. If it should 
happen that the pope and the papal euria were 
most in nerd of reform, then papal power 
should not be able Lo prevent it. 

In the other pamphlets of the year 152) 
Lather attacked the entire sacramental system 
of the Church, providing enough ammunition 
for the all-out revolt that was to come. fy was 
in the following year that Charles v had him 
condemned at the Diet of Worms, and the im 
perial ban was placed upon him. Frederick 
the Wise, the elector who hal granted him « 
sale-condiet to the diet, then pul him for «afr 
keeping in a codtle at Warthurg. Here he epent 
hia time translating the Bihle into German. 
Tut he way not left without followers autelde 
the castle, These men worked constantly, set- 
ting: up first.a reformed church at Wittenberg, 
while everywhere arose spontancous movements 
to set up new churches, purged of rvervthing 
in Catholic teuching and practice that was not 
to Lin Four! in the Bille, Luther himself was 
allowed to return to Wittenberg in 1522 and 
there joined his followers, writing for many 
years @ stream of pamphlets on the husis of 
which more and more communities turned to 
Lotheranise, or Fvangelicalism as it is more 
properly termed. Moet of the earlier churches 
were formed in the big cities, since the princes 
hesitated to take steps that might isolate them 
from both the emperor ond the Church until 
they were ossored that their fellow princes 
were Of the same mind and were willing to 
persue the poliey to the end, 


FORMATION OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCHES—— 
PEACH OF APESHITE 


in tie next few yeurs the Lotherane in 
Germany grew strong eneugh to eanpel some 
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recognition of their right to seh up separate 
Lutheran chorches. When a diet held in 152° 
forhade any further spread of Lutheraniam, 
some Latheran princes protested, thus earning 
for thenmelves the nome of Protestants Soon 
afterward Charles v, his hands free for a 
moment of mone pressing problems—he hol 
heen fighting hoth Turks and French and could 
not afford to take a atrang position in Germany 
as vet—summoned @ diet to meet at Augshurg 
to see whether the differences between Catholics 
wul Trotestants could be reconetled.. Here 
Philip: Melanehthen, « humanist and moderate 
Lotheran, drew up « “confession” which made 
some concessions to the Catholic point of yew 
Rat the majority of the dict was against the 
Protestants, and it seemed likely that the issue 
would have to be decided by war, since neither 
side was prepared to give in to the other, Bat 
Charles: once asain, was called oway, and & 


few mort German states adopted Lutheranism, 


Even the pope, Pou! ot, who realized that a 
Catholic reform would in any ease have to Lie 
attempled, wes willing to see whether he could 
come la an agreement with the Protestants. Bul 
when the latter demanded recognition of the 
doctrine of justification by faith, declared that 


the mass was inefieacious for salvation, and 


ealled upon the pope to abandon his claim to 
iw head af the Church, it was clear that no 
compromise was possilile 

In 1546, the year of Luther's death, the 
Protestant princes, who had formed a league 
known as the Schmalkaldie Leagne. finally took 
i arms against the emperor, Although the war 
in general went in favor of the emperor, the 
muse of Protestantism was littl damaged, anid 
the emperor al last in 1555 agreed to what js 
known as the Meligiows Peace of Augshurg. 
indtr whieh each ruler waa allowed to choose 
the religion for hie people, a» long as he chose 
tither Lutheranism or Catholicism. The other 
erets of Protestantism, which will be dealt with 
later. were not included in thie peace. The 
principle of curus regio eius refigio established 
m 1555 (the religion of @ ferritory to be dix 
cided by that territory—m practice, of course, 
by ite ruler) way not a principle of toleration, 
which tinal hardly been aceepted by any in 
tbat mere, 

The Catholie Church had been compelled 
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jo yield some of ite authority to « schismatic 
chirch, but it had in we way changed ita views 
necessity of ome universal Church. As 
soon as it hind the necessary power at ity dis- 
posal, a attempted to Teconvert, or even force 
back into the Catholic Church, those who had 
leen converted to Lutheranien. 

It should be anderstood that, from | the 
point of view of the princes, Lutheranism 
might of might net be the religion of their 
people. Thie was of Vitthe moment to them. 
Although there were many genuine Protestants 
among them who shared the religiows views of 
Luther. or at least some of them, the Lutheran 
churehes whieh thew established were national 
churches controlled by themselves, They were 
able to take possession of Church Jamds, and 
they were able to keep the money which had 
formerly been chanteled off to Italy in their 
own countries, So when they backed and pro- 
rected Luther himself, their motives may well 
have been mixed. Indeed, a few Lutheran 
priners fought on the side of Charles in the 
Schmalkaldic War, as ao few Catholic princes 
fought on the Lutheran side, such anomalies 
heine the result of political and economic con- 
¢iderations. The Peace of Augsburg required 
Protestant princes to return lands they had 
taken from the Church eubsequent to 1552, but 
they were allowed to keep what had been se- 
questrated caclier—converts of the past three 
vears this being compelled to return the lances. 
li wae no dowbt believed. and with some [us 
tice. by Charles that the prohibition on the 
taking af more Church lands would mean 
fewer new converts to Protestantinm, 

Lather himself later matried a former tun, 
hut continued to be pctive in the Church which 
ustally hore hie name for the rest of his life. 


on the 


The more extreme Protestants had litte use 


for him after 1520 beeatse he had cast in his 
let too openly with the princes, We was tn- 
fortunate int that many people from the peasan« 
try and lower classes took the religions reeu 
lition a @ signal for the revolution against 
the feudal nobility which they themselves de- 
sired, A murderous peasants’ war broke out 
in 1524, which Linther regarded as of the ut: 
inoat danger for his infant Church, In the 
rricis, thamh lie may have personally sym 
pothized with ihe peasants, he urged the nobles 
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to put the rebellion down, using terms of the 
uimost violence to describe the peasants” be 
havior. He quarreled aleo with Ulrich Zwingli, 
a more miderate Swiss reformer, with whom 
he differed on doctrine, He -quarreled with 
moat of the htmanits, who resented his. aw- 
theritarianism and doematiem—Erasmus in 
particular was as anticlerieal as Lather, and 
had af first thought that the Lutheran move: 
ment would help reform the Cathalie Church. 
But he was a tolerant fiuman being, unlike ihe 
violent German, anil before his denth came to 
realize that Luther’s theology waa no less dog- 
matic than that of the Church, Moreover, he 
disapproved of Luther's insistence on the power- 


leseness of the human will and the tselesanss 


of good deeds in achieving salvation. The Ren- 
aissance Church wae far more liberal and 
tolerant than Luther; so. Erasmus and the hu: 
mamists sadly returned lo the Chireh in which 


they felt more at home, hoping that another’ 


reformer would srise within the Church whe 
would lead it to the moderate reform that 
they advocated, 


LUTHERASISA, IN NORTHERN A%Ti 
FASTERN EUROPE 


The principle of cmias regio eins religea. 
Tather naturally, proved highly acceptable ta 
rulers in lands other than Gertnany, In Scan: 
dinavia the nobles were powerful and, together 
with the upper bourgeoisie, were the leaders 
in terning to the doctrines of the reformers. 
Nuring the ¢ixteenth century Sweden, ander 
Danish role since the fourteenth, was in the 
process of breaking away from Denmark, The 
Danish king, Christian 7, backed by the Catho- 
lic hierarchy, refused to turn Protestant. while 
the Swedish pretender. Gustavus Vasa. early 
adopted Protestantiam as part of hie effort to 
win the crown against Christion., Ultimately 
Christian's suceemors, deciding that it was 
better to free themeelves fram. a dependence 
on # hierarchy which they could not control, 
turned Protestant, all their subjects being com- 
pelled to follow their lead, 

Norway, under the Danish crown, followed 
suil, while Gustavus Vasa wae ultimately able 
fo secure his throne as a Protestant. Finland, 


under the Swedish erawn, did likewise, In Po- 
luni, whieh wae by the sixteenth century 
lorwely aontrolled be nobles rather than the 
king. the Protestant Reformation made many 
converts among the nobles and bourgeoisie, 
though hardly at all among the peasants. No 
Polish king was converted, but the monarchs 
were compelled by their powerful subjects to 
grant toleration tu Protestants, who, however, 
could fot agree amongst themselves and so 
were never able to make thelr power over the 
monarchy fully felt, In time the Jesuits were 
invited in by the Crown, and were able to 
reconvert the large majormty of the people 
Poland os # whole was lest to the Reformation 
and has retnaine:l Catholic to this day, with 
orily a small Protestant minority, 

In Rohemia, which, with its Hussite tra- 
dition, was well prepared for the reformers, 
there were @ large number of separate Prat- 
estant sectt, Again preventing union against 
the Catholic monarchy. But toleration was 
granted in 1367 to the Lutherans and Calvin: 
ists. ‘Their gains, however, were Joat in the 
following century when Bohemia became part 
of the Catholic Hapsbure Empire, as will be 
described in the next chapter, 


THE HEFORMATION. IN SWITZERLAND — 
ULRICH JWINGLI 


Before coming to the leading Protestant 
competitor of Latheraniem, the dhorches stem- 
ming from John Calvin, o few words should 
besaid on the milder Reformed Church of 
Switzerland, whose founder Ulrich Zwingli 
(1184-1531) was originally a humanist. In his 
early life Zwingli became a priest, but as a 
hutwnist he wee inclined to ridicule mildly 
what he thought of as the: superstitions of hic 
Church, Then suddenly, at the age of thirty: 
five, following a jong period of Mlness, he 
lugan to preach against Catholicism, teaching 
ideas etmilar to those of Luther, inclading 
justification by faith, Living in the self-gov- 
erning city of Zurich, capital of the canton 
of that name, he was summoned to justify his 
teachings by the town council, whom he suc 
ceeded in converting to his viewpoint. Several 
other Swiss cantons followed, and the move: 
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ment epread also to some of the southern Ger- 
man etates, Hot when ther attempled te pros 
elytize in wome of the solidly Catholie cantons, 
the latter appealed to Ferdinand of Austria. 
beother of Charles vo who had been entrusted 
with the emperor's duties in Switzerland, After 
sone delay Ferdinand brought an army agaist 
the Protestants, and Zwingell wae killed when 
he imisted on eving out as chaplain with the 
Zurich forces, The Protestant cantons were able 
to maintain their religion, but the conversion 
of the Catholic cantons was lalted, The re- 
ligiows division in Switzerland remains to this 
day. 

Lither. aed Zwing!| quarreled over the 
meaning of the mass—the firel great quarre! 
within Protestantism. Luther, as we have seen, 
adopted the position known as cornenbetantia- 
tion, while 2wingli preferred to regard the 
Euchariat as a eymbolic remembrance of the 
Last Supper of Christ on earth, a position 
generally adopted liv the other Protestant 
liranches, Zwingli, to Lother, was as much an 
enimy ae the pope himself, amd neither would 
give way. The Zwinglian movement je im- 
portant in that if there had been no division 
and the two early reformers had agreed on 
doctrine, it ie just possible that the Calvinist 
churches would not have separated themselves 
from Lutheranism, but all would have adopted 
the position taken by Zwingli, But Calvin. when 
he set yp hia church in Geneva, had no suyi- 
port from the Lutherans, af least in part he- 
cause the Calvinists adopted substantially the 
Zwingliag doctrine regatding the Eucharist. 


CALVINISM 


General characteristics Ty contradistine- 
tion te Lutheraniam, Calvinisni, the second 
most important branch of Protestantism, owed 
Hs success in large measure to its freedom from 
domination by the existing state, It way far 
More successful in converting individual men 
and women than Lutheranism, and no Calvinist 
oountry ever was reconverted by the Counter 
Reformation and the Jesuits: The reason for 
this is that there was something in the teach: 
ings of Calvin that really convineed (howe who 
were predisposed to believe; and. the convic- 


tion led to action. Calvinists as a matter of 
course wert militant; they felt they had a duty 
te convert, and their self-confidence, self: 
reliance, and willingness to endure martyrdom 
if necessary «em to have carried conviction, 
although the humanists regarded Calvinist doc- 
trine o¢ so manifestly contrary to reason that 
few were interested. Yet it was logical and 
convincing ance the baste premises were ac 
cepted. Moreover, Calvin expounded his teach: 
ings in a thoroughly convineing manner, and 
it wae diffenlt indeed to find flaws in hie logic. 
There wero probably also sound psychological 
reasons for the acceptance of Calvinism, The 
convinced Calvinist, by virtue of his very ac- 
ceptance of Calviniem, could believe himself 
one of the elect, and thas know thal he wae 
saved, Such a conviction woul effectively pre- 
verit any later apostasy, for with the loss of 
his heliefs-he would af the same tinue lose his 
psychological security. Finally, it may be added 
that the bourgeois class to which Calvinism 
exsentially appealed has always been inclined: 
to suffer from self-righteousness, considering 
itself to be the only real producer and worker 
in the world’s economy, and despising the lack 
of seriousness Of the noble and the peasant. 
Thus, when it was offered a religion which 
approved, even glorified, its own natural tent: 
encies, it accepted it with alactity. | 
John Calvin (1509-1564) was bom in 
nerthern France and received the education of 
theologian in the Catholic Chureh. though he 
did net Leeome o priest, ind Later turned to 
the study of law. He herame prominent through 
his writing of a book, /matiaves af the Christian 
Religion, which in its many evitions became 
the fundamental work of all the Calvinist (Re 
formed) churches. lt js written in a very clear 
atyle, cogent:and compelling: and it made Cal- 
vin’s reputation. [1 is an altogether astonishing 
work to have been published only three vears 
after his conversion to Protestantism (1546). 
Wandering through France and teaching, he 
was continually made to flee from one place 
ia another umtil the town council of Geneva 
asked him to take up his residence there, Als 
though he was expelled for a short time after 
hie teachings had caused] a riot, he was soon 
afterwards invited back by a few. council. 
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Johan Cafrin, From an old engraving. 


Thereafter he was the virtual dictator of 
Geneva, which he remodeled as o theocracy. 
ising severe penal laws against all dissenters 
and these who would live modihed Ine au- 
thoritarian regime. He had oo hesitation in 
using all hie power of compulsion to farce 
citwand conformity to his noamerous edirte, 
and he broke the back of any incipient oppost 
tion by the use of the death penalty, 


(Catvin—Predeatinatian In 
arder te onderstand the kind af society thal 


Doctrine a! 


Calvin was trying to produce in Geneva. it ia 
esberitidl da understand hit teachings and dee 
wherein they differed from those of Luther, 
He owed almost all his thought to Lather, and 
to Lother’s own teachers, St: Pau! and St. 
Augustine, but his emphasis was different: and 
thie difference in emphasie wae tooweh bo create 
an entirely different kind of church oreaniza- 
tion which. if Calvin's theology Is. accepted, 
was strictly logical, Colvin emphasized, above 
all, the fact that God had chosen eceriain. men, 
and certain men only, for salvation.. These 
men were predestined to be saved before ewer 
they were born, and their good deeds on earth 


were entirely iorelewant to their salvation, All 
the rest of mankind was predestined to damnn- 
tion, Though the chosen persan will naturally 
have faith, thie faith itelf is the revult of 
Gods grace bestowed on him through his hav- 
ing been chosen by God himself (cf. St. Au 
gustine), God's justice would require that 
every man saul be damned, tut Gal's merev 
ensuite? the! wo certain number will he saved, in 
order to exhihit his magnanimily (a posible 
interpretation af St. Paul to the Homans). 
Thue it may be said that only indirectly is 
there justification by faith, since faith te the 
result of God's election or chore: buy it was 
certainly true for Calvin as for Luther that 
good works availed not at all, St. Paul, faced 
with this problem—that if mun fs justified by 
faith. then there ic no reason for wood works 
—hod said that 4 man’s faith should be shown 
hy his works. This statement Calvin eeieed 
upon and utilised for oll it was worth, and in 
fact based his entire theocratic state upon it. 

For, he argued. a man who is saved will 
naturally do cool works. whereas, conversely, 
a mat who dees not do good works j« ob- 
viowaly damned. Se, if any man in Geneva 
did not do good. works, this showed he was 
not a member of the elect, and he mmat he 
mane tt do foul by example and rigorous 
enfonement of the law, lest hie wickedness 
lead other men astray, In epite of his good 
works a man might be damned, fut ib was 
sure that he was damned MW he did nat do 
them, Jt was (he task of the Chorch, there- 
fore, net only to provide spiritual: sustenance 
with ite ritual and sacraments, but to enforce 
folly behavior, And if one wished to know 
just what godly behavior was, the place to 
look wae in the Bible, which was the inspired 
word of God, revealed by him just for this 
purpoee, Everything not speribeally permitted 
by the Bille was held to be sinful, and it waa 
the task of the ruling bedy of the Church, 
which iy practice meant Calvin himeelf during 
his lifetime, to interpret the Bible and make 
lawe from it. “These laws must be enforced 
with all the nem availalile to the theocratic 
“ate. Thuy the State, far from being supreme 
over the Church as in Gotheran lands: actually 
wat the Church, In lands where, unlike at 
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Geneva, the State was distinct from the Chureli, 
it woe the duty of the elect to try to. dictate 
ti the State and, if necessary, even rebel 
against it for the sake of Ihetr own consciences. 


Consequences of Calvinist doctrine Tn 
Geneva all forms of frivolity and stmsement 
save the most simple were condemned anil 
forbidden. The Jewish Sabbath became the 
Calviniet Sunday, set aside for divine service 
and Bible reading. No gambling or dancing 
or tinnterssary display was permitted. All 
forme of art Were regarded as frivolous and 
tainted with “popery.” If one prospered. one 
could not epend one's money lecause there war 
nothing worth while to spend it ons the only 
alternative was to accurmilate il, For the first 
time the bourgeois class, hardworking and 
lheifty. had a religion which glorified ts vir- 
tues and did not. like the medieval scholastic, 
condemn the accumulation of money a® avari- 
cious, But in other respects many of the medre- 


val ealegories of sin were retained; idleness 


and sensuality were us deadly to Calvin as to 
any medieval moralist. But, more than this, it 
was claimed by the Calvinists that God showed 
his joy in his elect by allowing them to 
prosper; thus prosperity was an actual sign 
of godliness, that one was indeed o member 
of the elect. Hence the Puritan belief (not 
unknown iy America) that God is with the 
rich; that the poor man is poor through his 
own Fault, and God is nol with him—poverty 
being a moral crime ay well ae @ deserved 
misfortune. 

Though Calvin was no democrat, ond 
loathed and persecuted the Anabaptists—an 
extremist sect equally frowned on by Luther— 
nist curiously his theological syetem led: indi- 
rectly to democracy, while Lutheranism fast 
ened the yoke of the State more firmly on the 
necks of believers. The Calvinist was taught 
to obey hie conscience and the Bible. Tf the 
State gainsaid him, then it wae hie duty to 
oppose the State, A secular tyrant would be 
eure to have the hands of all the Calvinists in 
his kingdom against him, unless he were visibly 
one of the godly—in which case he would 
agrer with them. The right to overthrow such 
tyrants waa implicit in Calviniam even thengh 


Calvin himself never stressed It, Indeed, such 
was his respect for authority that he did not 
permit the doctrine to be taught, in epite of 
the fact that it i= Implicit, tn the general teach- 
ings of the religion hw founded. Later Calvin- 
ists showed no such compunction. 

lt should be understood that the choice of 
the elect—those predestined for salvation—was- 
in the hands of God, not man, Thus no heredi- 
tary privilege would avail the ungodly man, 
and ne obedience was due hin. [t was the elect 
who should dominate and, when possible, rule 
the State: and the elect might come from any 
élase, hut would demonstrate their election by 
their evident godliness. The elders of the 
Church, who supported Calvin in Geneva, John 
Kirox jn: Sealland, and the Reformed Church 
in South Africa, had no prescriptive right to 
their position. They won it hy their good works. 
So, in a curious sense, there wae equality of 
opportunity, the first prerequisite of democ- 

racy, and there can be no doubt that the Pur- 
tan tradition deriving from Calvin was vastly 
Heaniows in the New England colonies in 
building the democratic spirit and ‘the resist: 
ance to English tyranny thal finally resulted tn 
the Declaration of Independence. 

There have been differences of opinion 
on the character of Calvin, both in his own 
and in subsequent times. Hie friends and sup- 
porters found him a gentle and humane person, 
whereas his pul hie wets SiPsest the reverse, 
A physician named Servetus, who was ‘an 
amateur theologian and differed from Calvin 
on the nature of the Trinity, was burned by 
Calvin in Geneva, whither he had esemped in 
the hope of finding asylum from persecution 
by Catholics, In Calvin's day numerous Tnwe 
were passed jn Geneva regulating even minor 
matters: such as wearing appare!, and at- 
tempting te prevent all forme of conspicuous 
consumption, We know that the laws were 
enforwd from the large number of trials 
ietigated by the lealers of the city for in 
fringement. But it ie also tre thal Geneva 
was. regarded by the godly ov the finest place 
in the world to live, The moral fone of the 
city, no doubt appealed to them, and they had 
no desire to engage in the forms of frivolity 
dispiroved of by the leaders. Calvimiet leaders 
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were trained at Geneva and went out frony there 
as missionaries. Gradually, the ideal which may 
fw called Puritan was evolved, which was prob 
ably les rigid than the code held by Calvin 
himself, 

The ideal Puritan consulted his conscience 
in all matters, and though he could quote the 
Bible and read it diligently, lie did nat take 
all bis preeepts from it, He was self-reliant 
anil self-confident, sure of his salvation. He 
Was always tempted to be self-rightequs ton. 
He dressed plainly, was sober, chaste, and 
thrifty, and he worked hard. Usually he was 
dour and lacking in humor, but not necessarily. 
In epite of all its shortcomings Puritanian was 
ani ideal. like the Spartan, that was pot Jacking 
in 4 certain moral grandeur, And there can he 
no doubt that the Poritan was an extremely 
valuable citizen at @ tinw when there was a 
need for the accumulation of eapital, and 
when, from an economic point of view, there 
was not much need for high consumption of 
luxuries, especially those imported fram the 
Far Eset. The modern world owes & great 
deal to the Puritan, Without his self-reliance 
there might hove been no English settlement 
al America: without his hatred of tyranny 
there might have been no democracy; and with- 
aut his thrift) there might have heen no In- 
dustrial Revolution, 


THE SPREAD OF CALVINISM 


The Hugeenotsin France In France, where 
the Calvinists were called Huguenots, Protes- 
fantism became very quickly mingled with 
politics, The feudal pobility after the reign of 
Louie NI Was anxious to tecover some of its 
last power, and many nobles did nor hesitate 
to use the new religion for the purpose of 
OTEANIzing opposttion to the monarchy, The 
later Valois kings. well content with the semi- 
Independent Church that had Leen neteed to 
in the Conmordat of Relogia of 1516, to which 
reference hot already been made, had no in- 
tention of allowing themavlyves to he dictated 
to by Calvinists, and in this they had the sup- 
port of the strongly Catholic noble famities, 
especially the family of Guise, which for a 


long tite was the power behind the French 
throne. Thue for a large part of the latter half 
of the sixteenth century one faction of nobles. 
supported by considerable numbers of thr 
bourgeoisie—especially in southern Franee, 
which had alwove had Its share of hetetics— 
became Protestant and fought against the kings 
and the other nobles, who were supported by 
the strongly sonservative and clerical Uni. 
versity of Puris. At one time in the course of 
this struggle o Protestant leader named Coligny 
obtained a considerable Influence over the weak 
king Charles tx, whereupon the queen-mother, 
Catherine de Médicis, so played pon the 
king's frare that he finally signed a decree 
withorizing the massacre of all Protestants in 
his realm. In the massacre (1572) Coliany boat 
his life, but religions passiona remain] ure 
abated. The Protestants survived, and, indeed, 
won new. converts; Meanwhile the Valois line 
was dying out, and it hegan to appear. that 
the next king would be the Protestant Henry 
of Heurben, Prince of Navarre, who was the 
nearest relative of Henry mt, the last Valois 
king. When Henry 1 was suddenty murdered. 
Henry of Navarre proclaimed himself king 
(1569). 

But the civil and religious: ware continued. 
Not until Henry decided to convert to Ca- 
tholicisin did the opposition acquiesce in his 
rule, To offset his conversion, he iesned the 
Edict of Nantes (1598), which granted tolera- 
tion te the Protestants, and gave them the 
privileze of keeping o number of fortified 
cities under their control for the protection of 
their religion. ln 1628 Cardinal Richelieu, act- 
mt for the king Louis xin, took away their 
special privileges, but allowed them to keep 
their religion. |) remained for Louis xiv in 
1685 to revoke the Edict of Nantes, thus 
driving the Hugnenots, with their commercial 
and indostrial abilities, out of France. Their 
expulsion had disastrous consequences for 
French commerce and industry, and resulted 
in gteat benefit for those countries which wel: 
come! the Huguenots as refugees, Bul the 
Catholic religion was restored te its former 
supremacy, und today the Protestants are a 
very emall minority in France, 
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The Preiéyterian Ghurck in Scotland The 
conversion of Scotland to Calvinism wae 
mainty the work of » preacher named John 
Knox, a dour individual but a fiery preacher, 
whe had bern OCrained tn Geneva. Lowland 
Scolland was convinced by his preaching, but 
Highland Scotland, even today, wemutina lareely 
Catholic. Knox's success in creating the Pre 
byterian (Church of Scotland as the established 
Chureh he owed largely to the follies of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, which allowed him to utile 
Scottish nationalism for his mnils, 

Scotland for a long time had had close 
mlations with France, and a French noble 
woman had acted af the regent of Scotland 
outil her death in 1560, The queen for whom 
she was regent was Mary, Queen of Seots, a 
youns woman whose husbund, the king of 
France, had died within a vear of his mar- 


riage. Returning to Seatland as an attractive 
young widow, Mary was faced by a Parliament 
dominated by John Knox, who, as a good Cal. 
vitist, had no destre to have a Catholic mon- 
arch oi the throne. 

Fven a Knox would wot have heen able 
to drive her out had she not rultred her repulis- 
tion by apparent connivance at the murder of 
her new hushand, Lord Darnley and her re- 
marriage to his probable murderer, the Earl 
of Bothwell, Mary found her support from 
the opposition party had ebbed away and she 
Ned tu Enelond, where she was later beheaded 
by Queen Elizabeth for plotting against her. 
of being the Focus of plots made on her behalf. 
Knox wae left supreme in Scotland, and the 
infant son of Mary and Darmley was brought! 
op a8 a strict Presbyterian, When he grew up 
thie young man, who wae later to become king 





Caleinises preaching outside Antwerp, 1566, Erching by aaknown seventeenth century 
Durch artist. Note that the ministers are protected by weldinra in the employ of the aobility, 
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of England as James 1, wae able io keep some 
control of the new Calvinist national Chorch 
ior Fark, Bat the Chorch pevertheles re. 
mained extremely powerful, and no king could 
have culed in Scotland without some support 
fimizi It. 


The Duteh Reformed Charch—Atrugale jor 
independence from Spain In the Netherlands, 
which will he dealt with again in the nest 
chapter, Calvinism was. saccesefu) in the north, 
in that part of the country which is now Hol- 
land. but after initial successes in the south 
was tuted back largely by the arms of the 
strongly Catholle Spanish monarchy. The 
Netherland had been inherited by Charles v, 
the Holy Homan emperor, who was, tiderd, 


brought op ae a Fleming, unlike his son Philip 
i, whe was brought ap as « Spaniard, When 
Charles pot Lother under the impenal han, he 
naturally tried to have Lutheranism suppressed 
in hie Low Country territories, which he rujed 
Wilh more guithoritv than he ruled the Ger 
mame, But ih the Low Countries he came iy 
avaine the cites, which had been acctistomed 
to considerable control over their own affairs 
The torghers did not weh to set op ony 
kind of inquisition in their territories, and all 
the actions that Charles took against the Lu- 
therans were over their protests.. However. 
when the extremist? Anabaptists engaced in 
tinting, they were willing to aid Charles in 
suppressing these disorders, which were mostly 
the work of the lower clases. Even ao, the 
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edicts against heresy were enforced only apo- 
radically inthe Netherlands of Jong a Charles 
¥ wascon the throne. 

Tt wae o different matter when the much 
more bigoted Catholle Philip a inherited the 
Low Countries. The ubjected to 
Philip's exactions for hie many ware, in which 
they wert not interested and which were wan 


burp hiers 


uly amzainst their commertial interests. Wher 
he eet up the Inquisition in their country to 
deal with Calviniem, which by this time wae 
‘opplanting the older Lutheranism. they ‘re 
sigted, and ever more men and women wer 
converted to Calviniem, It indeed beeame difle 
cull te separate anti-Spanish feeling fram te 
ligions interest; and Calvinism, which now 
preached the duty of Cliristians to pestat tyT- 
anny, became a national religion in the north 
of the country. For « long time the northern 
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leadire continued to profess Catholicism, but 
when their grievances on ether seers mounted 
and they engaged in a war of independence, 
virtually all the north became Protestant. Al- 
though the fortunes of war for a time made 
almost the whole country independent, in. the 
end the Spanish counterattack under the Duke 
of Parma recovered the southem provinces. 
There the bulk of the people had either re- 
mained Catholic or, though converted te Prot- 
estantiem, were willing to return to Catholi- 
cism. Today Belgium, the southern half of the 
former Spanish Netherlands, is largely Catho- 
lic in religion: whereas Holland, which became 
independent gs the United Provinces in 15a. 
i sone itideperidence confirmed by the Peace 
of Werethalia in 1648), remains Calvinist 
today, The Protestants in the southern part of 
the country emigrated te the tiorth in ‘eon: 





dssaxsination of William the Silent; Eiching by an unenowy serenteenth century Chitch 


rite, (| COUATESY ACHENTACH FOUNDATION & 
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siderable nombers dering the last years of the 
war, 

The United Provinces wer formed wider 
the lenderchip af William 1, Prince nf Chante 
fealled William the Silent), al the Union of 
Utrecht, 1579, Although William the Silent was 
osmsinated in rela for a reward offered bry 
Philip 1. his heirs sneeerded hin as hereditary 
stadholders of the new Dutch nation, 

Eisewhere in Europe Calvinism progressed 
slowly, Several of the German princedoms 
adopled Calvinism rather thant Lutheranism, 
attempting (use the general principle of cutue 
regio ving feligio to ensure that they were 
left alone by the militant Catholic Conmter 
Reformation. This. principle was accepted as 
applicable to Calvinists at the Peace of West- 
phalia, where also a date (1624) was agreer 
to as the cutoff date for the restoration of 
Church property. All lands sequestrated after 
1624 were lo be restored to the Church; the 
Calvinist princes could retain what had been 
taken before. 


THE REFORMATION IN EXGLAND 


Henry FIT and the break with Rome We 
have already noted earlier that anticlericaliam 
hod been strong in England ever since the tine 
when John gave England as @ fief to the papacy 
in the early thirteenth century. We also noted 
briefly how the English monarchy protected 
Wrolif from persecution as a heretic by the 
Charch,. The Englich monarchs likewise refused 
to. allow the Inquisijion to be set up in their 
dominions. The English therefore had a herit- 
age of opposition to the papacy. and lt i mot 
surprising that the English Reformation cami 
about largely becouse of oppesition to the 
papacy rather than from any profound con 
viction by the people that the reformed teach. 
ings Were the true ones, This fact accounts 
for the ease with which the monarchs wore 
able to make religious changes, and for the 
very considerable cimilaritices between the An- 
glican celigion and Catholicism; Only for a 
comparatively hort time in the first sixty wears 
of the seventeenth century was there o al rong 
Calviniat movement in England, based upon 
real conviction, And the events of that period 


éhowed that the Puritin Calvinists were only 
a small minority in the country, in spite of 
the fact that they were able. throuzh a peent: 
jar combination of circumstances, to rule the 
country for eleven years. 

The aecasion for the break with Rome was 
provided by the efforts of King Henry vin 
(1508-1547) to have hie marriage with the 
Spanish princess Catherine of Aragon aon: 
nulled: The Todor dynasty, of which Henry 
vir was the second to occupy the throne, was 
by ne means the closest to the old roval family. 
and on a strictly hereditary hasis many persons 
could have heen found te dispute the throne 
on good legal gtownde with the Tuder family. 
So it was necessary for Henry to have « malo 
heir in order to prevent any dispute between 
rival nobles and perhaps the recrudescence of 
civil war, Hut Catherine apparently could give 
Henry we beis, though she had «a danglter, 
Mary, whe could succeed. Henry pretended 
also, a& grounds for petitioning the pape for 
an anouiment, that he hal always had iW on 
his consojence that he had married his de- 
ceased hrother’s wife. in spite of having ob- 
tained permission from a previous pope to do se. 

Cardinal Wolsey, papal legate, archbishop 
of York, and myal chancellor, was by far the 
meat important man in the kingdom after 
Henry, and his closeness to the papacy should, 
it Henry's view, have been sulicient for him 
to win the anntlment, Unfortunately for Henry 
and Wolsey, Catherine of Aragon was the aunt 
of Charles vy. the emperor, anil the emperor 
was present in person in Ttaly and was indeed 
in substantial control of the papacy at the 
time, Moreover, it did not ft in with Charles's 
plane fo give any helj to Wolsey, who was 
angling for the papacy himeelf, Lastly, Henry 
hud already picked oot the woman he wanted 
to marry, Anne Boleyn. one of the jadies-in- 
whiting to the queen. Wolsey failed to win 
the anmolment. and was disgraced: Anne was 
importunate; andl Henry decided to throw aff 
the yoke of the papacy and to appoint a sub- 
servient churchman to the position of areh- 
hishop of Canterbury. This elerzyman, Thomas 
Cranmer, was already o Lutheran and married, 
and a one of his firet acts he announced 
solemnly that the king had never been right- 
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fully married and was therefore free to marry 
again, Thie Henry did, following it up with 
an insistence that Parliament should derlare 
that no foreien power had jurisdiction over 


Keyglamd, Ac the king's requeet, Parliament then. 


decreed that there should he fo more payment 
of otnates of other monies to Rome, that it 
was high treason to question the legality of the 
king’s marriage, and that the king was now 
supreme: head of the Chorch of England, 
Prominent persons in the country were made 
lo sweor that they recognized the legality of 
the king's new position, The humanist Sir 
Thomas More, who had suceeeded Wolsey as 
thamctlor, refused to take the oath and wae 
executed. 

The mext step was the dissofution of the 
monasteries, and their <ale or bestowal into 
private hands, thus ereating # clas of persons 
whe had a vested interest in the Reformation. 
This aldo was done through the agency of 
Parliament and a royal commission led by the 
king's secretary, Thomas Cromwell, 

Meanwhile Henry, who still considered 
himself a Catholic in spite of the changes he 
had made in the Chureh, had heen given no 
mule heir by his new queen, When Anne fell 
mt of favor also for other reasons, Henry 
had her tried for adultery and beheaded, He 
thereupon murtied hie third wife, Jane Sey. 
mour, whe did present him with w omale herr. 
though she died in childbirth. Cromwell de- 
cided to tor Protestant and began to support 
the reformers. asking advice from Luther and 
Melanchthon on how to set Op) ari English Li 
theran Church, The king took the advice in 
his own fashion, having the subpervient Church 
promulgate a hook of Articles of Faith and 
Ceremonins, which was substantially Lutheran 
in tene, though differing from Lather on the 
matter of salvation—which, according to thesr 
urticles, was both by faith and by good works, 
Luther's own remarks about King Henry were 
hardly complimentary, as he regarded hii 
wmply a@ an autocrat whe insieted that his 


sthjeets helieve what he himeelf happened to 


feel it politic to helieve at the moment. In 1539 
Henry issued Six Articles, which were con: 
demned by the Proteetants as quite contrary to 
their faith. The articles supported various 


practices of the Catholic Church, such as the 
celebration of private masses and auricular 
confession. Moreover, they reaffirmed transl 
gtuntiation as well os the Heal Presence, [o- 
vored hy Lather, 

Theugh Henry considered hiowelf a 
Catholic to the end of his reign, and in his 
later years had o number of Protestants exe 
ented. he nevertheless retained the married 
Lutheran Cranmer as archbishop of Canter- 
burv, allowed the more fervent Lutheran 
bishop Latimer to retire without molestation, 
and supported the je of the English Bible, 
newly translated hy Tyndale and Coverdale. 
So, though Protestants railed against him for 
being too Catholic, and Catholics condenmed 
him for being too Protestant, there can be 
litle doubt that by the end of hie reign the 
ground was well prepared for Protestantism. 
The council that he provided for his young 
con, whi was not yet of age when Henry died, 
wae dominated by Protestante—a fact that ean 
hardly have escaped Henry's notice, 


Growth of Protestantism under Edward V1 
fnothe reign of Edward vi (1547-1555) the 
Protestant Reformation made great progress. 
Prohably most of the converts were in’ the 
towne, especially in the south, but the support 
of the royal council and the Lord Protector, 
followed iby that of the young king as he grew 
to manhood, permitted considerable advances 
to be made. The First Book. of Common 
Prayer, o new liturgy for use in the churches, 
was followed byean Act of Uniformity making 
the wie of the new prayer book compulsory, 
The vear before Edward's death, when the 
council! war wholly dominated by Protestants, 
a Second Book af Common Prayer was intro- 
diced and made compulsory, which removed 
most of the romaming vestiges of the Roman 
rite and showed marked Calvinist influence. 
There i great controversy as to how many 
al the people of England had really been con- 
verted to Protestantiam by thie time. Though 
it may be regariled a certain that they were 
not yet to a majenty, the probability is that 
moet of the more active and articulate Chris 
tions had been converted, especially in the east 
and south, 
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A contemporary engraving showing mie harning of two obscure marivrs at Sinithfeld 
durtag the revgn of Mary i 


Cathaltc reaction under Mary {| When 
Fdward died on effort was mide by the Duke 
of Northumlierlund, leader of Edward's coun- 
ell, to inatoll a Protestant pretender on the 
throne. Bait the ¢MWort collapsed and the Catho- 
lic eldest chiughter of Henry Vil bw Catherine 
of Aragon was proclaimed queen (Mary |, 
1553-1558). At first she took no drastic steps 
to restore the old religion, but after her mar: 
riage to Philip, son of Charles v, who shortly 
thereafter leeame king of Spain, alive influenced 
the cheiee of @ Porkiament loveralile tu Co- 
holiciem, Shr then procesded to use all the 
force of the law fo bring about the return of 
papal supremacy and the restoration of all 
Catholic teachings. and eelebrations, though 
she was unable to persusde Parliament to re- 
store Chureh property that had been eonfie 
ealed in the time of her father, There was) ove 
febellion early ii hier reign. bint otherwise thin 
people accepted passively the more than three 
hundred burnings af heretios, high and low, 
that were initiated by hee. Though she was un: 


bopular with the people, far more tuniypergend lear 
was her Sjmnish marriage, followed by the 
efor to make English) policies subservient to 
Syaniah interests. Tn this field ehe was uriabile 
le have ber wav, ond Philip, disansted, left 
England pail his wife. She died shortly after- 
ward. Thus: Elizabeth 4, daughter of Anne 
Roleyo and the last surviving child of Henry 
Vit com to the throne | 15458-16005 }, 


The “Elizabethan Compromise” She was 
at once faced by the religious due thal wae 
amerting for a settlement, Flicaheth herself 
wie @ likewarm Protestant, with a pernchatit 
for ceremony and «a distike for extremism im 
any form, She herself hod managed to survive 
the ren of Mary. though always in grave 
danger, und helore the enil of the reign im 
Hiertial Engliah opinion had condemned the 
Lurie ewertlielees i would mot have haven 
impoetitile for Eligaheth to have maintained 
Catholiciem in the country, provided she had 
ahjured the persecution of Protestants. Many 
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and rich Cavors were available to her if she 
joined the Catholic monarchs of the Continetit. 
and almost certainly she could have obtained 
from the pope an arrangement spmitar to that 
won by Francie | at the Concordat of [oloena. 
But (here was aleo to be considered) the ‘ob- 
vlowe distaste for papal supremacy whieh oo 
Hitted with English mationaliam, together with 
the great ailvantages for an absolute monarchy 
which aceroed from milerchip over the Church 
and absolute control of churchmen, Therefore 
Elizabeth feft the matter to Parliament, con 
fident that Parliament would do just what ehe 
wanted, with or without her interference. 

And #0 it happened. Parliament decided 
on a settlement that has 4imoe heen called the 
Flizabethan Compromise, thoagh tm fact it wae 
not in any real sense a compromise. excerpt 
that the Anglican Church, established as the 
Church of England by the settlement, was far 
closer in most respects to Catholiciem than was 
any teformed Church of the time. Blizabeth 
herself ancepted the tithe of Supreme (overran 
of the Church, which was acceptable to Calvin: 
ists who regarded hor father’s title of Head of 
the Church as an affront to God. who alone. in 
their opinion, could be the actual heod of a 
Church, Moreover, «he did not loo <eriously 


offend Catholic sentibilitie. The Rook of Com-: 


mon Prayer of 1552 was restored, with a fre 
minor changes, and another Act af Uniformity 
was passed, No provisions were made for pun- 
ishment for heresy, which ceased to bea erin 
unless it was accompanied bw treason. The 
tlergy were required to accept the position of 
the queen aa governor, and as [ar as can le 
astertained, only some 3 per cent refusedl The 
episcopal svelem was maintained, and it may 
have seemed to many that there had been little 
real change in the religion despite the alficial 
establishment of Protestantism. tn the arly 
veare of Elizabeth's reign very little attempt wae 
made to enforce conformity in beliefs. and even 
the private eeleliration of mass by Catholics 
was winked al, 


Organization of Elizabethan Church Once 
Parliament had dane its initial work Elizabeth 
took her position of Governor of the Chureli 
seriously and refused to allow Parliament 


do anything mere in the matter of religion 
except iy her special request. Religious matters 
wete eetiled in the Church assembly, known 
as Convocation, which was made op meoclisively 
of membeors of the clergy. This hody during the 
course of Elizabeth's reign, in spite of hee 
right af appointment of bishops, lecame tinged 
with Calvinism, anil tinny thors the quren! hard 
come diffioully in getting her way, The basic 
beliefs of the Anglican Church were embodied 
in the Thirty-nine Article, paseed hy Gon- 
weeation fry the narrowest of majorities, This 
Flizabeth was faced by opponents of her re- 
lisious policy both on the right and on the left, 
and she was forced lo steer a very: careful 
course between the twa. On the whole, during 
ler lifetime Ht must be said that she succeeded, 
thougl in the last years of her reign only her 
personal prestige and the wieampromising res 
fusal of the Calvinists to have anything to de 
with the Catholics, whom they newer hesitated 
ro attack in the most vituperttive language, 
ttanaged to save her policy of moderation, The 
Calvinists were to make life very diffeult for 
her suwocesanrs, 


Catholic efforts at restoration of the old 
religion But the most open defianee of the 
queen came from the Catholics. In 1570 Pope 
Pius ¥ gave up hope of converting her, and 
formally pronounced her excommunication, 
Many English Catholics had gone abroad rather 
than tolerate [rotestantism ae the established 
rigion of their country. A  apecial college 
was opened In Rome to train the most prom 
ising of these exiles, and another in Dowai in 
northery France, where a Catholic version 
of the Bible was prepared in Finglish, Already 
inthe seventies sore of thee trainees appeared 
in England, ready to eclehrate mast and teach 
the newly reformed Catholin religion, Parlia- 
met at once took cognizance of the danger 
liv strengthening the treason laws. Then in 
Siu an orphnined movenrnt was launched hy 
ihe Jesuits, and # pope is known to have given 


hie approval to a plot te overthrew and even 


assassinate the English monarch. All thee 
efforts were well known to the queen throweh 
spies. and the Protestants-and the government 
wore inflamed, not only with religious zeal 
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Mary Qaern of Seats, probally pointed by Fran- 


cat Obuesnel, supposedly during fer captivity at 
Fotheringas, |) the date of [586 ta accented and 
the painting is @ trae dikeness, she myat Aare 
preserred fier fumed beauty to the end, [n 15286 
the wo | furtéy haope ew A ala The peels ie ja Alor 


in the Hermitage ot Leningrad. 


Seainst the attempted reconquest of their coun- 
try, but with patriotiem, Although the Calvinists 
kept eniping at the queen) and complaining 
hitterly m pamphlets and sermons agains! the 
continuing “popeh custome im the Church— 
the wee of vestments, the episcopal system, the 
cliborate ritial—and although many tres the 
muolier was raised in Parliament, contrary to 
the quiren’s expretsed wishes, they were entirely 
atone wilh ber in willingness to enforor the 
treason lows fo the letter. The number of 
Catholics pat to death numbered fewer than a 
hundred, anda few incerrigibly outspoken Cal- 
viniste also lost their lives. All, however, were 
officially condemned for treason, ond behealed 
or hanged. The exeeytion of Mary, Queen of 
Seats in [S87 put an end to the Catholic plots 
10 place heron the throne, hut other plots nat 
connected with religion persisted till the md 
of Elizabeth's reign. 

The total result of ber reign in the field 
of religion will never be fully known, Rut it 
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8 tertoin that Catholicism, identihed os it was 
with foreign intervention, euflered 4 severe 
hiow, and the Jesoit mission, though it may 
have comforted many Catholics and confirmed 
them in their faith, badly failed tm ite main 
purpose. In the forty-five veare of her reign 
probably the vast majority of former Catholics, 
including oll the lukewarm ones, beeume con: 
veried to the established Church. On the other 
hand there was a considerable growth of Cal, 
viniem, especially amongst the bourgeoisie and 
lesser Janded gentry. These people resented 
in particular the remnants of “popery™ in the 
Anglican Church and the position of the queen 
as its governor and real ruler, Being strong |n 
Parliament, they wished to wee it for the pur- 
pos! of making reforms in the Church in ac- 
cordance with their own ideas. They wanted 
a Constr state like that in Seotland, where 
civil power was forced fo remain subordinate 
to the religious power wielded by the Preshy- 
terian’ Church. and they wanted the govorn- 
ment to interfere in the private lives of the 
people to ensure godly behavior. In Englani! 
the Crewn ston sipuarely in their path The 
tinnarch was (overmor of the Chormh; she had 
in her hands the appointments of the higher 
clergy; and through a special commission et 
up ter the enforcing of Church discipline. the 
{ourt of High Commission, she was able ta see 
that bishops ond priests adhered to the An: 
elira forms and did no proselytizing for Cal- 
viniem,. She continued to refuse permission to 
Parliament to discuss matters concerning the 
Church, which she reserved for berself;. and 
when, all the same, on one or two occasions 
Parliament braved fer displeasure and diz- 
cussed Them, she always had the leat word with 
a royal veto of any measure [tL might. pass. 

When, therefore, Jones j, the next king 
of England, by his felly and pedantry played 
into their hands, the Puritans were able. to 
gam enough support from fellow members of 
Parliament who did not share their religious 
comvintions to begin «serious movement to 
mike England into o Calvinist state. For a 
short while this wae sucessful. But this dis 
cussion, bound up as it is with palltical as 
le left 


well a religions iWaues, will for the 


hex chapter. 
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THE CATHOLIC REFORMATION OF 
COINTER REFOHMATICON 


Spontaneous movements toward reform 
As we have already acen. there had been 
many movermenia for reform within the Chureh 
in all the countrice of Christerslom, Put the 
papacy, in the hands of a number of indilfer: 
ent and politically minded popes, lagged far 
behind the best Catholic opinion abroad, and 
for a jong time the only method of dealing 
with Luther und his supporters seemed to be 
ihe time-henofed method of suppression 
throweh the aud of the temporal powers which 
remained faithful to Catholiciem. In its hour 
of need, however, os hod happened in the 
thirteenth century, two important new religious 
orders were founded, the Capuchins and the 
Theatines. to be followed shortly afterward by 
the Jesuits, the greatest zroup of proselytizers 
ever known within the Church. Together these 
reformers created the atmosphere necessary for 
the thoroughgoing reform that was so long 
overdue, and the papacy itself, ae in the 
eleventh century, was taken over hy the re- 
formers, The reformed papacy was the founda- 
tion for its modern counterpart. which has 
changed litle In essentiale since that tine. 

The Capuchins were an offshoot of the 
Franciscan Order, and were started, charac- 
teristically enough, by a friar whe had visions 
directing him to return to the original spirit 
of St. Francis, but to wear a pointed cow! 
instead of the rounded cow! of the Franciscans. 
The movement attracted preat numbers of 
Franciscans who had become disgusted with 
the part plaved hy their order in secular 
affairs. Tt alse appealed to other dedicated 
men who wished to engage in charitable ard 
evangelizing work among the poor, Three 
Capuchins. were of great assistance to the more 
political work carried out by the Society of 
Jesus, especially attracting converts hy their 
exaniple, 

More important politically, since it wae 
they who took over the papacy and reformed 
it, were the Theatines, founded in 1524 by 
Pietro Carafa, then a bishop. ‘These men were 
specially selected for their outstanding talents 
and desire for reform: Originally. a company 


of reformers had met together tw discuss and 
plan reform in Rome imder the name of the 


many earnest soule who sought for a spirit: 
alization of the Church, notably o young 
Spaniard named Juan de Valdes, But when 
Carafa organized them into the Theatine Order, 
he chose only those who wished for and were 
willing ta work for the practical reform of 
the Church. Indeed, many of Valdes’ disciples 
in later years were persecuted by Carafa for 
thetr heretical views. which too often favored 
a far less institutionalized religion than that 
provided! by the Catholic Chureh, 

It should be understood, therefore, that a 
Catholic Reformation might well have ulli- 
mately taken place without the Protestant Ref- 
ormation.. Thus it t not altogether fair to 
characterize the Catholic Reformation as a 
Counter Heformation, if bw this term le under- 
stood only a reaction against Protestantism. 


The reforming popes When Luther's move- 
ment began to grow, the emperor Charles v 
was most anxious to avoid a aplit in the 
Church, which meant » split in his own do- 
minions. There was never any doubt that he 
must stand with the Catholics, but he first 
wanted to «ee whether there was any chance 
af accommodation with the Lutherans, He 
therefore used! all his influence with the papacy 
fo persuade some pope to call a council for 
the airing of the pointe at issue and for settling 
the controversy. 

The first reforming pope was Paul in 
(1534-1549). He was anxious to reform 
Ghose, and be set up a commission of enrddi- 
nals to investigate whot the wbuses were and 
to make suggestions, But even he was very 
wary of a council, for no pope could forget 
how dangerous councile had proved to papal 
authority in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
tunics: He much preferred to investigate, and 
even try to reach some agreement with the 
Protestants directly. To this end one of the 
cardinals went over the Alps to confer with 
Protestant leaders in 2541, but found it hm 
possible te reach any accord over fundamental 
disagreements in doctrine, This failure played 
into the hands of Carafa, who became the most 
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influential cardinal in Rome, backed as he wae 
by his Theatine Order. Carafa had nor the 
slightest intention of making any concession 
whatever in matters of doctrine, though le 
was ettirely willing i reform the Church a 
thoroughly as would be required. Sines the 
emperor also continned to insist on the caun- 
cil, Paul m finally decided to. call one, alter 
making sure that the Italimns, appointees of 
the pope, woulil lie in aificient majority to 
prevent the eounell Tram behaving like eome 
af its predécessnrs. Protestants were Invited, 
but, knowing they would be in a minority 
and not wishing to associate themerlyes jn 
any way with the decisions that would be 
taken. they declined. 

This firat Council) of Trent (1545-1547) 
wae faced with the question of whether it 
would make any concessions whatever to the 
Protestant point af view on dogma. Perhaps 
the moet inpertant question af all was whether 
the Bible shonld, a Protestants insisted, bw 
regarded as the sole authority in matters of 
faith, or whether Church tradition was equally 
authoritative. And what 
Bille chould be med? Tt was decided by the 
council that Choreh tradition hid an equal 
authority on the grounds that the Holy Spirit 
was always present in the Church anil that 
therefore it could not ert, In spite of the 
weight of oriticiam offered by the humanist 
in a century of learning, it was also decided 
that the Vulgate version of the Bible, as trans- 
lated by St. Jerome in the fourth century, was 
also inapired by the Holy Spirit and eo was 
authoritative, Although the representatives of 
the emperor, who was hinsell onahle to he 
jresent, tried to postpone disenesion of thin 
doctrine of justification by faith, In hopes that 
some concessions wold he made to the Prot- 
estant position and thos halt the athism, the 
council, after considerable altereation, decided 
that the sacraments of the Church were neces- 
«ary to ealvation—a decision hardly likely to 
attract the Lathetrans back to the fold. 

After two years there had been verv little 
attemp! to reform any bol minor alinses, When 
a plague broke out and it proved impossible 
to traneler the council elsewhere, 1 was ad- 


jourmed. 


trunslation af the 


The ext pope, Julioa im (1550-1555), 
aill ander pressure [rom the emperor, agreed 
to reconvene the council ot ‘Trent, and some 
progress was made in defining the Eucharist 
ani) the sacroment of penance. The council 
wie ad poured, liowever, when Trent suddeniy 
became a place of danger, war having broken 
ott between the emprror and Franes. 

Meanwhile the Inquisition, which had been 
dormant in ltaly for a considerable time, was 
set up anew by Paul m. Its activities were 
carefully defined and its personnel etrength- 
ened by Julio nt, The Society of Jesus had 
ileeady embarked on Hs espectacular career. 
There wat now no question thal there was to 
he a reform in earnest, and in May, 1555, the 
formidable Carafa hirrer!f was elected prope 
ae Paul cv. He called no commeil during his 
pontificate bat devoted himself to the cause of 
the reform of the clergy in Italy: with unflag: 
ving veal. Most of his cardinals were appointed 
solely for the purpose of carrying out the re- 
form. The Inquisitian was made more power- 
ful and all-embracing. and given the task also 
of enforcing certain kinds of discipline within 
the elergy itself. [Tf a priest took money for 
dispensing the sacraments he could now be 
ciind before the Inquisition, instead of being 
disciplined by his ordinary clerical superior. 
In 1557 Poul i set up the Index of Forbidl- 
den Books, later to be administered by a group 
of clergy known as the Congregation of the 
Index, which existe today ond etil) provides 
lists of books which good Catholics may not 


The work of the Council of Trone When 
Paul ow died in 1559 the old Renaissance 
pagwey wos pone forever, Though fow of the 
later popet matelied Paul tv in reforming geal. 
it was how unthinkable that the peform-should 
stop; and the cardinals agreed on a reformer 
of somewhat milder temper, whe took the name 
of Pius ov (12659-17568). He reconvened the 
Coonei) of Trent, which m the space of one 
year completed ite work with the redefinition 
of Catholic dogma which has remained qiutheri- 
(ative to this daw. Substantially the Church had 
made nt retreat of any kind, The eld teach: 
ings, hallowed in the Middle Apes, remained. 
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but were now greatly clarified, and the: old 
lntitidinarianiem so noticeable in the time of 
Thomas Aquinas war banished forever. Catho- 
lic dogma ia a® clesr and rational, having 
regard to ite premises, a6 the logical teachings 
of Calvin. Qut of thie Council of Trent came 
the «o-called Tridentine Catechism, which was 
widely distributed a a means of teaching 
Catholics the truths of their religion, and in 
thie it performed 2 function similar to that of 
the catechism adopted by the Protestant 
churches for the education of their young. 

In brief, the third session of the Council 
of Trent decided in the same sense_os the first, 
The various divergences of doctrine insisted 
on liv Luther were all condemned, and any 
persons holding them were anathema (eursed). 
Relief in Purgatory wae retmined; the worship 
of saint® and the use of images and relics were 
permitted and approved, Justification only by 
faith was condemned, and the sacraments were 
deciared to he necessary to salvation, Only the 
Church was permitted to interpret the Bible, 
and Church traditions were to be considered as 
authoritative a= the Bible itself. 

lt should be understood that, from the 
point of view of the Church, nothing else was 
possible than this refusal to countenance any 
change in the basic teachings of the Church as 
they had heen handed down by tradition; for 
this would have been to adenit that in the past 
the Chireh hed sometinves been mistaken, But 


the whole contention of the Church had always 


been that H was founded by Christ: that the 
authority of Peter, the first bishop of Rome, 
chosen by Chriet himeelf for the founding of 
the Church, had been transmitted in a ditect 
line through the whole series of popes, Even 
during the Great Schism there had been only 
one pope at a lime who was canonically elected. 
At all times the Holy Spirit had been working 
through the Church, and thus in mutters of 
faith and practice any decrees made by the 
pope in his capacity of supreme heal of the 
Chutch had been dictated by the Holy Spirit 
working through him, Thue it was impossible 
for him to be in-error, although the actual 
infallibitiny of the pope as a. dogma to be held 
hy all Catholice wae not proclaimed until 1870, 

The popes and the Qhureh were entirely 


willing to admit that in other respeets the 
popes had not lived exemplary lives. and that 
the elerzy had often been corrupt and worldly. 
These were sins committed as men, and in no 
way invalidated the sacraments they had ad: 
ministered during their priesthood, a= the lives 
of the popes had not invalidated any pro- 
noancement? they had tad tt their capacity 
as pope. So the position adopted at the Council 
of Trent was entirely logical and in keeping 
with the basic religious positon of the Church; 
it is not possible to think that it could have 
viven way to the Protestants im any matter on 
which popes had already: pronounced. There 
was thus no room for compromise, as there still 
is not. The Church might weleome hark the 
schismatic Protestant churches into ite fold: 
hut necessarily jp would have to be on terms 
set by the Church in all that concerns doctrine 
and practice. 

It is worth while summing up the answers 
given by the Church at the Council of Trent 
and during the movement of reform, to see how 
well calnlated they were to do exactly what 
was asked of ther, If this is understood. the 
triumphant reconversion of so many countries 
by the Jesuits will not appear quite so remark- 
alile, As ozainat the Protestant doctrines, the 
Church realicmed its traditional beliefs in @ 
elear and cogent manner, In the Tridentine 
Catechiem these beliefs were made availalile 
to all the clergy, and through the clergy to all 
Catholics. The clergy in the future were to be 
trained in special seminaries, one of which 
must beset up by each bishop in his diocese. 
Thus in the future there: would be mo excuse 
for ignorance on the part of either priest or 
layman as to what the beliefs were to which 
he subscribed. 


Index and Inquisition To prevent the 
Catholics from learning of alternative doctrines 
lie was forbidden to read any heretical books, 
of hooks regarded os dangerous to faith or 
morals, The permanent Congregation of the 


Index Was to see that the list was kept up to 


date. Though the books of cowrse, were still 
printed in Protestant countries, Catholic gow- 
ermments, rspecially the Spanish, instituted 
strict searches at the ports to ser that no for- 
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hidden literature was imported, and in Catholic 
countnes the forbidden books could not he 
sold openly, 

Finally, if any alll persisted in heresy, the 
Inquisition could and did deal with them, as 
Jong of the secular powers supported it. Thi 


heresy was to be driven back, while the muis-. 


sionary forces went forth to try to reconquer 
those who had fallen away. By far the most 
infivential of these missionaries were the mem: 
hers of the Society of Jesus, popularly culled 
the Jesuits. 


The Society of Jesus The Society of Jesus 
was in origin an entitely independent order, 
as were so many orders in the Church, The 
particular task. that it undertook im the six- 
teenth and following ¢enturies was dictated by 
the needs of the time, bul its origin resemble 
many of the orders, notably the thirteenth: 
century Dominicans and Franciseans, in that it 
was founded by a man who felt hinvelf called 
by God as the leader of o chosen band to carry 
out a particular task with the utmost devo 
tion. Pope Paul a, like his predecessor Inno- 





St lgnative Loyala, founder of the Society of 
Jeanna, Jrom an old print. 


rent i, was somewhat suspicious of such an 
excess of devotion, but finally confirmed the 
Society of Jesua in 1540, thus starting it on its 
remarkable way. Like the orders of the thir- 
jeenth century, once it had started it received 
every support From the papacy, to the jealousy 
of the older and less vital orders, 

The founder of the Jesuits, Ignatius Loyola, 
wie a Spaniard who had in early fife been a 
eoldier, and his order always retained the 
inpress of his essentially military genius, Seri- 
ousdy wounded in 4 campaign and permanently 
crippled by ineficient surgery, knowing that his 
life os a soldier was over, he abandoned the 
chivalrous romances on which he had hitherto 
been nurtured when a Bible was put into tis 
hunds. 

There followed a period of strugele com: 
parable to that of Luther. Loyola also fell con- 
vinced of his damnation for the enormity of 
hie sing. After trying every method he could 
think of for mortifying and humiliating him- 
self, he at last received comfort and illwmina- 
Hon, and recognized, like Luther, that he had 
heen freed by the mercy of God. But. not being 
® theologian, this experience did not lead him 
to heretical doctrines, still less to the thought 
of salvation outside the Church. When the 
severe asceticiem to whieh he had subjected 
himeelf yielded ite fruit: in the farm of visians, 
described bv Loyola with the utmost concrete: 
ness in his Spirttwal Exercises, he concluded 
thal the disciptine of the will, which had ted 
in his case to & mystical experience of God, 
was the true path to be followed by the devoted 
Christian.. But be did not stop there. Being o 
soldier, and still having to an extreme degree 
the soldier's spirit of aelfless devotion to a 
cause, his tmagination told him that there was 
a need for such soldiers in the religious strug: 
eles that were rending the Christian world: 

It can readily be seen how such a spirit 
eauld very easily have token the other side. 
and how natural jt wae that he should. have 
heen called before the Spanish [Inquisition 
(hiree tines to answer for his opinions, and it 
r¢ not dificult to understand the stispicione of 
orthodox churchmen when thiey came in con 
tant with him, His temperament and aristocratic 
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upbringing would have made it diffeult ta work 
with Calvinists: but there ie much thal i sim- 
(lay tn the dedication, self-reliance, anid teriacity 
shown by Lovolu and the beet of the Calvinists. 
Martyrdom would have held no terrore for 
him. His indomitable will led him, already in 
his thirties, to master foreign languages and 
theology, even though be had to “go to school 
with boys,” and submit to the discipline im- 
neaed on bove in that age. And at lest he was 
alile fo gather around himself « few dedicated 
spirits like himself and found the Company 
or Society of Jesus. 

All the members of the svciety had to go 
through as much as they could stand of 2 
rigorous training similar to that undergone by 
it# founder, who wrote in the Spirtiual Exer- 
ctees the details of the training, the ascetic 
practices, the special mevlitutions, ond the 
prayers, The novitiate was long and in thr 
early years only a comparatively small sum: 
ber, mestly Spaniards like Loyola himeelf, 
passed fully through it, to become “professed” 
nmwimbers of the society, Ab this point they took 
the Four Vows, the fourth of which was abeo- 
lute obedience in mind and will to theit 
superiors. And the society os a whole took a 
vow of abésolyte obedience to the pope. 

It is impossible to overestimate the value 
for the Catholic Church, in the process of- re- 
forming ite lf, of having at its disposal such a 
hand of devoted helpers. Once the Church tad 
aceepted them, they were showered with aid 
and privileges. Naturally the Catholic rulers 
viewed them with some dismay. Here was an 
instrument for the recovery of papal domina: 
tion, whieh hed been thrown off with such 
difficulty in the previous centuries; Protestant 
rulers, of course, could only regard them os 
dangerous enemies. Hut the Jesuits preached 
among the people and lower clergy as well as 
among the more inflientiol, dispelling their 
ignorance and inspiring a new spirit of devo- 
tion, A catechism was drawn up by a Dutch 
Jesuit, St. Peter Canisius, and widely used for 
the education of children, and key persons in 
every country were encouraged to wee Jesuite 
w* their confessars, 

lt was widely eaid that the Jesuits wsed the 


secrets of the confessional to gain. power and 
influence over individuals. and that they used 
the powers of absolution entrusted to them ae 
priests to frighten or cajole penitent souls into 
political actions approved by them. Ib was-said 
that they were omastere of casulstry, able to 
argue thet sins considered mortal were not 
really so; that they were willing to condone 
any crime; that not only were their own con- 
sciences elastic but they promoted the elasticity 
of the consciences of others, provided it served 
their political ends. Certainly they intrigued 
with rulers, going straight to the most infloen 
tial persons, Knowing well enough the power 
of eulers to coerce their subjects, Recanse no 
speciol habit was preecriled for them, no one 
ever knew who they were; since they were 
unknown, all sorts of conspiracies were attrib- 
uted to them, Unfavorable events, easily expli- 
cable by other means, were aimost invariably 
laid at their door in Protestant countrics. The 
"Jesuit menace” was as firmly, believed in. the 
Zixteenth and seventeenth Centuries as ever the 
“Comminist menace” in the twentieth. 

ltmay be added that by setting up schools 
and colleges, providing the het education avail- 
able in their day, and taking no money for 
their services, they prepared the way for the 
future, With o proper education they believed 
that their students would be forever afterward 
immune from heresy. And of course thie too 
was held against them by their cnemies. 

The Jesuits with a reformed Church be 
hind them, were the chief instrument in rolling 
hack the tide of Protestantiem, Their work was. 
done throagh the confessional, through polit- 
cal intrigue when necessary, through their near 
monopoly of education, and through their well- 
organized missionary activities, Between them 
and the Inipiisition, all incipient Protestantiem 
in Spain ond Italy was stamped out, South 
Germany, Hungary, Poland. Austria, and Bel- 
vium all returned to the faith of their fathers, 
although by the mid-sixteenth century Protee 
tantiom might well have been thought likely to 
conquer, even. in these countries. And though 
im the eighteenth century ruler after ruler ex- 
pelled them from his state. and for a short time 
the suciety itself was dissolved by the papacy. 
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bry then their work had heen done, The tide af 
Protestant 


never to know wgain the success it had won in 


refaem hac herr turned. li A La 


the centary in which Luther and Calvin had 


worked, 


MODERN WORLD 


virtues of thrift and hard work for profit. 
needed for the full development of cua pital barn. 

ln the political realm the putional state 
was glorified by Lutheranism: princes gained 


power and prestize through their new control 


of a national Chorch. The papacy, even m 


7 Catholic countries, lost ground u4. a political 
SUMMANY—CONSEQUENCES OF -athol E I" 


, since 
THE REFORMATION { 


force, Catholic rulers, white remaining 


Catholic in ‘religion, assumed many of tre 
wi luely 


through the Reformation. 


lt} i not eeey to eummarize. the ellects al powers aeerivs| to Protestant rulers 


not all of which 
were to be observed in the century of ite intro 


the Protestant Reformation. As on international 
political organization the puipacy wae virtualls 
duction. In the economic realm the rising anil dead by the end of the elxteenth century, 
ever growing bourgeoisie found in Calvinism @ 


religious teaching which justified the bourgeois 


though its religiows reform prepared the ground 
for a new kind of papacy, working indirectly 
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through its reformed dhergy and moral example 
rather than directly by politieal interference 
with secular powers, 

[mn the cultural fiehd fiteracy greatly In- 
ereased through the Bible reading required by 
the Protestants, The new Protestant universi- 
lies euch as the Dutch University of Leiden, 
and the Jesuit schools and colleges in Catholic 
counted made availalde a more modern educa 
tion than that provided hitherto in a haphazard 
way by the Church. The Protestant contempt 
for meet forme of art as “popery” pul a halt 
to the religious pictures so characteristhe of the 
Renaissance, while the new plain Protestant 
churches had tio ws for the elaborate architer- 
ture of the Gothic or Renaissance styles. Even 
the papacy, in its reformed period, no longer 
acted rs patron of the arts, and indeed moved 
far toward the Protestant viewpoimt on the lack 
of necessity for earthly display, 

Finally, it may be added that the age 
of the Reformasion was a¢ intolerant as any 
ace in history. and the intolerance was not 
eonfined to one zide, However, indireetly, the 
perserntions of the age and the insistence on 
cruelly punishing men and women for their 
religious opinions led to » feeling of surfeit in 
later centuries, and to the theuglit that ino 
field where nuthing can be proved and all is o 
matter of opinion, «a nuin may hold whatever 
opinions te Wishes, as long as they do not lead 
te the gubwersion of good order, 

And, though Calvin himself may hardly 
have been a democrat. within Calvinism, os. we 
have seen, there wore the seeds of democracy. 
These could not flower in the age of the Kefor: 
mation itself, but had to wait until all imen 
were in fart more pearly equal than they were 
inthe sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
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* FOURTEEN 


The Evolution of the European State System 
to the French Revolution 


In Chapter 1] we considered the medieval 
states of Europe in some detail, giving the 
larpest coverage to England and France, minor 
attention to Spain and Portugal, and a few 
words to Switzerland, We also explained how 
Germany and Italy were unable to consolidate 
themselves as national states, in part because 
of the continuing universaliet pretensions of the 
Holy Roman Empire. i part because of the 
continued city-state tradition of Italy ond. to 
O lesser degree, of Germany. The national state, 
os the Jeading political institution of Europe, 
had therefore already made ite appearance hy 
the end of the Middle Aves, even though there 
were ae yet few such states, and there way no 
eocept of “mationalism” in the modern sense. 

In the period of three centuries covered in 
this chapter we shall watch the continued de- 
velopment of the medieval national states, the 
creation of new notional states in northern and 
eastern Europe, and the final thwarting of the 
amlitions of the Holy Homan Empire and its 
replacement by the Hapshurg empire, This lat- 
ter wae bated upon the Hapaburg ancesiral 
lands in Austria, faut was far from eaterminnue 
with the Jeter Austrinn national state, The 
Hapeburg monarch, save for one reign during 
which there was no male available in the direct 
line of succession (1742-1745), retained the 
tithe of Holy Roman emperor, but after the 
middle of the seventeenth century the tithe was 
virtually an honotary one, conferring dignity 
nit ne power upon its holder. A former mar- 


afd 


grave of Brandenburg, « major German state, 
Hecame the king of Prussia; but Prussia was 
nol a trae national state, It was part of the 
German nation, but Germany did not become 
a fatiomal state ontil the nineteenth century. 
Italy likewise remained divided during the en- 
lire period covered by this chapter. 

The national states of this period, with the 
exception of the Netherlands (temporarily) and 
Switzerland, were ruled by hereditary mon- 
arches, Onlv in England did the monarch have 
to aceept the limitation of his powers by a 
pariiament, though in Poland the elected moan- 
arch was dominited by his feudal mobility. 
Elsewhere the monarch was absolute and could 
do more or lews as he pleased. He could wage 
war ol his pleasure; he managed foreign policy : 
he controlled the finances of hie country. He 
was not compelled to consult the national in« 
tereste of hic realm. Most of these rulers were 
far more interested in persinal agerandizement 
and prestige and in the agerandizement of 
thee families than they were in the welfare of 
tieir country. Only in the eighteenth eentury 
did the iden begin to take root that a monarch 
should be “enlightened,” that he had responsi- 
bilities: as well as-righte, and that i was his 
duty to care for the interests of hin subjects. 
In the eighteenth century we see therefore the 
nse of the theory of enlightened deapotism. 
together with some efforts by European mon- 
archs to observe certain enlightened principles. 

By the end of the eighteenth century it wits 
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already becoming clear that the principle of 
absolutism, enlightened or tyrannous, was no 
longer occeptable to the middle classes, whos 
Interest= the momirch too rarely considered, 
Hie attitude towanl those intereste might lw 
favorable or unfavorable arcording to hie whim 
or his deeree of enlightenment. The middle 
Clases were hel plies to influence their munarch 
as long as they were exohaded from power and 
power feted in the monatch’s hands alone. 
The French Revolution, at the end of the 
eighteenth century. toppled the old regime in 
Franee, and the wars of Napoleon spreail the 
ideas of the Revolution to the rest of Firrape, 
marking the beginning of the erid of hereditary 
absolutien. This chapter will therefore conclude 
on the eve of the French Revolution, leaving 
the Revolution iteelf to Chapter 16, But major 
attention will be given in the last section of 
the chapter to the constitutional development of 
England. which demonstrated to the other 
European mations the way in which ubsolute 
monarchy could be converted Into constitutional 
monarchy—and how the monarch himself, 
though losing hie power, could retain his title. 


* Contrast between medieval and 
early modern political thought 


Before coming to the events of thea een: 
tivries, it will le well to contrast briefly the 
concepts underlying the medieval state with 
those that have been developed in more recent 
centuries, The most important and tenacious 
thaught in the early Middle Ages held that 
there tight to be hoth @ spiritual and om 
eatthly government for all Christendom—the 
first in the hands of the Church, headed by 
the pope, and the second in the hands of the 
emperor, whose government wis termed Holy 
because the emperor derived his right to rule 
from God, and Rotman because it was regarded 
a¢ 8 successor to the Roman Empire, which 
hal tn Fact exercised an iniperial away over 
the greater part of what wae to became Chris 
tendom. But, as we have seen, the emperor 
was never able te wield the authority that 
theoretically belonged to him. A serious strug: 
ele had developed between the rival preten 


sions of Church and emperor, sinee the former 
demande! obedionte from the emperor jn 
realms which the litter deemed to be secular. 
This conflict of jurtutiction doonted-the mete 
val empire, though the Holy Roman Empire 
continvied to exist as an institution, shorn of its 
noiversal pretensions ond usually with less 
power than an ordinary national state. Th was, 
however, universally accepted that the. emyper: 
ors power was not alisolute. and that he, like 
any other miler, liad te rule in accordance 
with established custome and justice. 

In the later Middle Ages a new institution 
beer: te gain ground—the national state, andl 
inedieval political theorists who were employed 
hy national monarchs naturally attempted to 
transfer to their masters the attributes hitherto 
reserved to the emperor. The Church theory, 
on the other hand, remained basically that of 


St. Thomas Aquinas, who held, following Stoic 


thought as developed in Roman law, that there 
was a natucal equality of men because all are 
endowed with the same teason and all are made 
in the image of God, Hence all men are entitled 
equally to justice. Rulers therefore, in. medieval 
theory. were bound to administer equal justice 
in relation to their subjects. There is a natural 
law, to be discovered by the thinking mind, 


which ‘rulers mist oliey, since they derive their 


powsr from God and are Christian kings. 

It was, of course, understood in medieval 
thought that the Church had the duty to remind 
a monarch af his obligations, and certain popes 
had even attempted to depose monarchs and 
release their subjects from their allegiance 
when the obligations were not kept. The king's 
power was thus fimited hiv matural low, and 
no medieval monarch would ever have denied 
that he had a moral responsibility to his people. 


‘He held his position by the grace of God: he 


wos ancinted! in a religious erremeny; and at 
death he wat a Christian man like anyone else, 
hoping for salvation. He might have » quarrel 
with hie clergy or the papacy, hur it would be 
a political quarrel, weually.« resulp of political 
claims by the Church: and-untess hie had polit: 
ical grounds for supporting hereties, he would 
certainly consider it his duty to suppress heresy 
ue aeverely as any pope or Inquisitor, 

With the coming of the Renaissonce the 
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medieval concept of the position of the ruler 
changed) radicaily, Naturally it was the prac: 
fice that changed first. and theory followed 
haltingly behind. Too many Renaissance des 
pots Kew thal they hol sequired their prince 
dom by their own individyal efforts: and 
though they might wish the Church te sanctifs 
their achievements and position, jt was fm ev 
peal facto sanctihention, a recognition al the 
accomplished fact. Moreaver, they were, as 
mdividuals, proud thal they had won their 
position. talher than honibly grateful for hav- 
ing inherited it, Anil having won i, there was 
mi reason why they should pot exploit tt to 
the wtrnoet of their ability. No natural mehts 
of their subjects could possibly be binding on 
them, for they had never accepted such rights. 
If the sobjects claimed them, then. let them 
heht it-out; and Wf the subjects won, then they 
had wor their mght= on the only hattlefield 
that mattered, the hattleheld of force matched 
irainat force. 

Niccolo Machiavelli (1469-1527) was the 


supreme exponent! of this point of view. At one 





Nierolo Machiavelli, Secretary of the Republic of 
Florence until J5]%. when he wos driven into 


eile. During Ais exile Ae wrote bis epoohmaking 
work The Prince. 


time secretary of the Florentine republic, he 
was foreed into retirement m 1513, It was then 
iat he wrote the Discourses on Livy, in which 
his personal preference for a democratic re: 
pulilic is evident, ond The Prince, which gives 
realistic and amoral advice on how to win and 
hold power. He had no illusions about thr 
goodness of man; he saw clearly man’s weak- 
hee, his love of power, hie greed, ated the 
thin veneer of his morality. Soch weaknesses 
should be used by the prince to obtain and 
keep hie power: il was, in Machiavelli's view, 
better for met to be well governed by a deepot. 
under A 


jiowever tyrannical. thar tneecure 


feeble republic With clear cyes he saw the 
world of Italy around him: it was not his 
business to change it hut te study W and formu- 
late conclusions on the hasie of hie study. All 
despots since his day have, in @ greater of 
lescet degree, followed his advice, with or 
without acknowledgement, Machiaveliianism az 
a word has poseed into the language as a 
eynonym for political behavior without scruple 
ond without morality, 

Although legitimate kings, ruling by he- 
reditary tight, often acted in a Machiavellian 
manner, meitber they mor their subjects were 
content with the relatively simple political 
thought of Machiavelli, What political thinkers 
had to do in the centurtes that followed was 
to determine bv what right the absolute mon 
arch ruled, what limitations, if any, should be 
imposed upon the king's power, and whether 
hie subjects had any righte of their own. The 
answers ta such questions naturalls varied 
according toa not only the predilections of the 
thinkers but the political and social conditions 
of their particular countries. 

Jean Plodin ( 1531-1596) wae a Frenchman 
who lived theough the civil wars of the six- 
teenth century, during’ which the power of the 
Freneli monarch reached on all-time low. The 
French feudal lords vied for the control of thr 
monarchy, to the disgust of thow who, like the 
lawyer Bodin, desired a well-ordered state uniet 
the firm and Irgitimate control of somrone 
wheer authority was iodispuled. Bodin: there 
fort developed FT theor of sovereignty uncer 
which the monarch’s right to make and execute 
laws was unconditional. But in Bodin's view. 
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a¢ in medieval thought, the monarch himself 
was hound by natural law, He must therefore 
respect property rights and any other agree: 
ments which he has made voluntarily with hic 
subjects, including the ancient customs of the 
realm. Nevertheless, there was no legal way of 
compelling the king to do anvthing. Bodin’s 
thought did not therefore solve the question 
of what to do if the king did not observe 
natural law, 

James § (1566-1625), who inherited the 
English throne in 1003, took substantially the 
same position as Bodin, as might have been ex- 
pected of a king who wrote a book (The True 
Low of Free Monarchy, 1398) on the theory 
of monarchy. According to James the mon: 
archy is responsible only to Ged, All sover- 
eignty reste in the king's person, and any 
institutions, such at the English Parliament, 
existe solely by his will. His ministers. are 
bound to obey him; hie judges must remder 
judgment according to his desires; and he may 
discipline all his subjects as he wishes.. His 
right to rule is conferred by God, since it is 
God who provides rulers with sons te inherit 
their thrones. 

Thornas Hobbes (1588-1679) lived through 
the reign= of Jumes | and his son Charles; he 
experienced the Commonwealth under Oliver 
Cromwell; and he lived into ihe period of the 
Restoration under Charles 1. His most influen- 
tial political work, Leviathan, was written 
during the cern of Charles t and published in 
651, two years after that monarcli’s execution. 
Hobbes held that all men are actuated bw self- 
interest, und that it is in the interest of all 
that there should be on established law and 
order in o country. Indeed, the life of primi- 
live man had been “solitary, poor, nasty, 
brutish, and short” for lack of any properly 
established and competent government. Such 
4 government must be in @ position to curh 
the antisocial) part of man's nature. Hobbes 
therefore invented, or developed, a potent myth 
which was to he used and modified hy many 
later thinkers: the myth of the sovial contract. 
At some time. Hobbes explained, the people 
banded together and chose ane man, to whom 
they yielded ull the rights they. possessed in 


exchange for the essentials of sovernment, 


which they could not do without. This social 
contract was not reciprocal, in Hobbes’s view, 
hut unilateral. The people had forever yielded 
up their rights in exchange for protection, but 
the monarch had agreed to nothing save that 
he would protect them, Any strong govern: 
ment which provided protection for the preoplr 
had earned the right to rule them. Ut was 
postible to defend Cromwell's government or 
the government of Charlee t; but since the 


latter had proved ineffective and had in fact 


been overthrown, the right passed to Cromwell 
and his army. who coulil do what Charles hail 
been unable to do. Hobbes recognized no in- 
defeasible right of any particular monarch ar 
any particular family to rule; his sole cri: 
terion was the effectiveness of the rule, He 
assumed the necessity for an absolutist form 
af government, basing this necessity upon the 
unchanging nature of man in society. 

In France the absolute monarchy of the 
seventeenth century found its eloquent apolo- 
gist in Bishop Bossuet (1627-1701), who held 
that all power comes from God. and that the 
king's will cannot therefore be questioned. Bul 
the king must actin accordance with divine 
justice, which it ie his task to administer on 
earth. The king must be the supreme legislator 
in his realm, but his lawe should be in ac- 
cordance with divine law: he does not have 
to submit in any way to limitations imposed 
on him by other bodies in. his-realm. Boasuet, 
of course. simply assured that the king would 
obey divine dictate; no provision way made 
in his thought for compelling him to do so. 

This problem, however, was not one to be 
simply ignored in countries where there had 
bern successful rebellions against tyrannoue 
Tile, cepectally when such rebellions were in- 
fuenced by tater Calvinist thought on the duty 
of good Christians to overthrow ungodly ty- 
rants. The Netherlands, for example, had suc- 
cessfully revolted spainat the tyrannous tmon- 
arch Philip 1 of Spain. In the Netherlands a 
genuine confederation of cities had banded 
together to defend their liberties and their 
Calvinist religion against the intolerance and 
the armies of Philip, Johannes Althusins. 
whose most important work appeared in 1603, 
a few yeare after the proclamation of the in- 
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dependence of the United Provinces of the 
Netherlands, beliewed that all power rested 
with the people, though through their leaders 
they might yield it to # sovereign for the pur 
pose of carrying cut their wishes, If these 
wishes were not carried owl, power naturally 
reverted to the people, and state notables were 
entitled to take Wt from the anworthy sovereign. 
Higo Grotive 11583-1645), another moderate 
Duteh Calvinist. took sulistantially the same 
view as Althusiua, but his importance fies 
rather in the contributions he made to the 
theory of international law, Grotius revived 
once more the medieval concep! ef natural 
law. But he systematized it more fully than 
any of his predecessors, and developed it with 
the practical aim in virw of persuading all 
nations to adopt an enforceable code which 
should govern international relations in the 
Future, 

Late in the seventeenth century John Locke 
(1632-1704) took up where Hobbes left off. 
Political conditions in England had by now 
railically changed. The monarchy had been re 
stored ander Charles 1 (1660-1685), but it 
was clearly no longer as absolute ga. before. 
At any time, however, the kings might wee the 
power they atill had to restore the absolutism 
of James t and Charles t.and trample on the 
rights that had been granted te the people, for 
whieh they had fought o civil war. Locke went 
into exile in 1675 when his political patron, 
an opponent of Charles, fell from power, Dur- 
ing the years that followed—the exact years 
of hie writing are pot known—Locke wrote 


his treatises on civil government, which were 


of enormous influence in the centuries thot 
followed, The Second Treatise on Civil Gov 
erament was published in 1090, after James 1 
had been compelled to abdicate by a Marlins 
ment which claimed that he had ilegally “dis- 
persed with” the Jaws, What Locke did was 
to provide a variant of the Holes myth, He 
acknowledged the fact of the ewial contract, 
lit claimed that the contract involved mu 
tinal obligations, under which hoth sides wer 
equally obligated. The monarch was, entitled 
to expect that the people would act as loyal 
subjects and perform their duties. If they did 
not. he wad entitled to use force against them: 


But, on the other side, the people also had the 
right of rebellion and the right to choose an- 
other morarch who was ready to perform 
his side of the cantract. The long fist of the 
crimes of George mt which appears in. the 
Dewlaration of Independence is merely it- 
tended to provide the evidence that George 
had not performed his side of the bargain, 
and to justify the rebellion of the American 
colonists, whose fundamental mghts had not 
heen respected, 

From these few examples of political 
thought in the sixteenth and seventeenth con 
turies it may be seen that this thought largely 
fallowed actual political developments, and on 
secasion justified them, The political thought 
of the Age of Enlightenment was perhaps sorm- 
what less Hed to the political life of the time. 
and tried to base tiself on both the needs of 
the future and on scientific principles. This 
thought will be discussed in Chapter 15, where 
lt will be considered among the other conse- 
quenees of the scientific revolution. We now 
tm to the political history of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, taking up the vari- 
ou states Of Europe im turn. 


* Holy Roman Empire 
THE EMPIRE aS A FAPSHURG PRESERVE 


For centuries the Ottoman Turks consti- 
tuted a threat to Europe. particularly to the 
Hapsburg emperors, who bore the primary 
reeponsibility for keeping them From pene- 
trating inte Kurope, In 1526 the Ottoman sl 
tan Suleiman the Magnificent won a great 
victory over an allied Christian army at Mo 
hacs, in Hongary, which gave him a foothald 
in’ Central Europe. Three years later he be 
sieved Vienna, but was driven back. content: 
img himself with annexing part of Hungary. 
In the fallowing century. the Otteman power 
radially declined, the Christiane winning a 
ereal naval victory at Lepante in 157L—a vies 
tory which severely damaged the Turkish repu- 
tation for invincibility, Not until 1683 was 
there another major Turkish attack on Central 
Europe. Vienna wat sgain besieged, hut was 
relieved hy the Polish king Jan Sobieski. The 
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Chronological Chart 


The Holy Roman Empire 


Reign of Maximilian 1 L493-1519 Entry of Christian w of Denmark ; 
—_— ‘ile: war fils 
Thai. { Charles v 1519-1556 | | 
nk ge —— : Siege af Straleimd by Wallenstein 1i28 
MISSAET-OF CSAS iVe ¥ Anat Teenie 5 iseug ol Antict of Restitution of | 
| Of Brande at bustle of sa eae Chinre:ty lanels liv Fordingnd ogo 
Sack of Rome bv Charles's troops oak lircaty of Litheck-—-retlrement. ot 
Turkish slege of Vienna [24 (christian front war 1629 
Schmalkaldic War L6—-1347 0 Entry of Gustavus Adolphus into war 1630 
Keligiow Peace al Augsburg 1555 Rattln ivf Liltwen—death of 
Abdicaian af Chartes ¥ 1556 te Adotphus fe 
! a 
Reign of Ferdinand 1 S616 A 
aden - i560 Reign of Ferdinand 1 LadT-1657 
Peace of Cateau-Cambrésis L Pears of Weatukali er’ 
Formation of Protestant n.) ) (ere 
(Evangelical) Union 1608 me ss sei) sa . sili 
Paaasiten iti Caesly Leagke Lene Liberation of Hungary from Turks 1682-1699 
eee iet + m N | Siege of Vienne by Turks 1683 
esuc of Lerters.of Majesty by | ic ial bh: - = 
Expotor Ruifitt 1 1609 Was of Potten PUScsHay bbscachas 
Reign of Matthias 1612-1619 de ol secon Succession 141 
| ! Reign of Maria Theresa over 
Detenestration of Prague 1618 Hapaburg dominions 1740-1780 
Thirty Years’ War 118-1648 Francis |, emperor 1745-1765 
Relen of Ferdinand n 16-1637 Joseph H, emperor [Ta 1790 
Frederick ¥ (the Winter King) Leopold 1, emperor 1TAL-LT92 
acecpte throne of Bohemia He) Frantia ic, Inst Healy Reinutii 
Battle of the White Mowntiin 1620) Emperor 172-1806 
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Christians then made a counterattack which 
recovered Hungary, «peeding the decline of 
Turkish power, In the nineteenth century 
Turkey became the “sick man of Europe,” 
losing most of her European empire. 

The. ever-present Turkish menace, though 
it may have beer overestimated by the Chris- 
lian powers, was @ constant caleulption in their 
military plans. Tf they had pot remained alert, 
the Turks would certainly have conquenet! more 
of Central Europe, with incalenlahle conse: 
quences. for all Western civilization. The de 
velopment of Russia: lod, after all, bem re 
tarded for two centuries by her enforced 
submission to and partial occupation by the 
Mongols in the thirteenth century. 


The Holy Roman emperor, during the 
period discussed in this chapter, wae the only 
nienarch in Europe who could lay claim to 
that tithe Although, as we have seen, the im- 
perial tithe was altrost « family possession of 
the head of the Hapsburg family, it was still 
an elected position. The emperor was elected 
by a procedure taid down in the fourteenth 
eentury (Golden Bull, 1356). under whieh 
seven named electors chose him, Three of the 
electors were Catholic archbishops} three were 
German prindes; anil the seventh was the king 
of Bohemia, himeell an elected monarch chosen 
by the Bohemian Diet. 

In 1519 Charles 1 of Spain, grandson of 
the previons emperor Maximilian, was elected 
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Holy Roman emperor, in spite of competition 
from the kings of Fogland and France, Even 
before he lial become king of Spain, Charles 
had inherited the Netherlands and other miner 
territories. Thits, when he became emperor 
with the tithe of Charles v, he ruled in his own 
right moch of Europe, bur was engaged in 
almost constant wars to retain his vast pos 
sessions. On the whole his wars were suceesefiil, 
atid he lost lithe duting hie reign. His brother 
Ferdinand governed most of Charles's eastern 
possessions and succeeded him a¢ emperar in 
1956, when Charles abdicated, Charles had 
already granted Spain, the Spanish Nether. 
lands. ami the old possessions of the house of 
Aragon to his son Philip. who hecame Philip. 1 
of Spain. Hence there were tow two branches 
of the Hapshurg family, each occupying « 
royal throne. 

Much of the history of the next century 
is filled with wars resulting from the im- 
halanee of power created by the alliance be 
tween the two Hapsburgs. French rulers alwave 
felt themselves threatened. Despite the fact that 
the French kings were as Catholic as the Hops 
hurgs. the former played Tittle part in the 
counteroffensive launched by the Hapshurgs 
tO restore Protestant) countries 4a Catholicism. 
Indeed, the French sometimes aided and 
abetted the Protestants. The French monarchs 
had many conflicts of interest with the Haps- 
hres, and it was seldom that they were not 
engaged in active war with either the Spanish 
or the imperial Hapsburgs, or both. 

After the uneasy religious peace of Augs- 
bury (1555), the imperial Hapshurgs concen: 
trated on ruling their own tertiteries in Central 
and Fsstern Europe and defending themselves 
avainet the ‘Turks. These territories included 
the kingdom of Bohemia, whose crown had 
been held by the Hapshurgs since 1526. But 
Bohemia had largely been converted to Prot- 
estantism, o conversion which was really re- 
sented hy the Catholic Hupshurp emperors, 
By the beginning of the sixteenth eentury they 
were SHI] unable to take any effective action 
against the Bohemians, who could refuse tw 
elect e Hapeliurg as thelr king, aind thie de- 
prive him of the eleetoral vote of Bohemia in 
an imperial election, Indeed, in 1609 the em- 


jeror Rudolf it wae obliged to confirm the 
traditional rights and privileges of the: Bo- 
hemians, md swear to honor them. 


THER THIRTY YEAHS Wan 


In 1619, both the post of emperor and the 
throne of Bohemia fell vacant, and there was 
ne olious Hapshurg candidate for the posi- 
tings. Moreover, the three German princes who 
had the electoral wote were Protestants (two 
Calvimists, one Lutheran). In an imperial elee- 
ton it was therefore almost certain that the 
king of Bohemia would have the deciding vote, 
aince the three Catholic archbishops would pre 
sumably vote for a Catholic candidate, The 
most eligible candidate from the Hapshuorg 
family was Ferdinand, archduke.of Styria, an 
Austrian province, But he was a strong Catho: 
lic, much influenced by the Jesuits and the 
Comter-Reformation; and he made tia secret 
af the fact thar he intended to reronvert the 
Bohemians, if necessary by force. 

The Bohemians were thus in an unenvialle 
position. Ferdinand had # considerable army 
available, and on Protestant powers seemed to 
bein a position to help thetr co-religionists. 
The English king, James 5, whose daughter was 
martied to the elector of the Palatinate 
(Rhineland), would perhaps have liked to give 
aid to the Bohemians. But he could not ex- 
tract money from hie Parliament, which had 
no interest in foreign ware unless they helped 
English trade interests. The Duteh were expect: 
ing at any moment an invasion from Belgium 
by the Spanish Hopehurgs, bent on reconquest 
of their old possessions and on the recom 
version of the Calvinist Netherlanders. The Bo: 
hemians therefore had no option hut ta choose 
Ferdinand as their king, thus ensuring also his 
subsequent election os emperor. “Their only 
hope was that he would continue tis abide bry 
the promises of Rudolf (tj and preserve their 
traditional rights. incliding the right to choose 
their religian. 

But Ferdinand had no intention of honor: 
ne the agreement, When hie commissioners it 
Bohemia proceeded to behave in what the Bo- 
hemians regarded as an intulorably autocratic 
manner. two of them were thrown out of a 
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witlow in Pregue, whence they fell opon<o 
dunghill, their dignity, if mot their persons. 
severcly woumted. This go-called Difenostea 
Hon of Pracwe of 1O18 marks the horiining af 
the Thitty Years’ War, The Rellemiane de 
posed Ferdinand from his position ae King af 
Hohemia, lt he refed te accept hie deposi- 
iow and ated his electoral vote as king to 
have himself elected emperor, Though the Bo- 
hemians protested that Ferdinand was: not 
erally entitled to cast a wore for himswll as intr: 
peror, emice he was no lorieer kine of Bohemia. 
there wat nothing practical (hat they onuld de 
thout it, AT they could do was choose then. 
selves another king if they could find any 
candidate willinp to take on the new Cpe 
Ferdinand and his armies, Eventually they 
settled oti Frederick, the Calvinist elector who 
had married the Engrish kine’s daueher. Ru 
Frederick proved. poworless to help. Te and 
the Bohemians were crushed by Ferdinand 
and hie ally, the duke of Bavaria. « Catholic 
German prince whe coveted the elertoral vote 


which he did not as vet groatese | Battle of the 
White Muuntain, 1620). Frederick, who wae 
thereafier Known a4 the Winter King. site he 
had roled Bohemia for just ane winter, wus 
driven from his Rhineland princedam and his 
clectaral vote given to the duke of Bavaria 

Now insecure possession of Bohemin, Fer 
(inand acted according tw om pectalcones The 
Bohemian people were forcihly toronverted to 
Citlvlinism, onl the eleet lyr monarchy Wad 
declired) abolished, Fohemia became «a hereli- 
lary Kingdoo like the nest of the Hapshurg 
posecssions. But the Protestant princes of Ger. 
hny were by now thoroughly alarmed. The 
Catholic emperor and the Catholic duke of 
Bavaria. were evidently determined ta put an 
end to the religiows Peace of Aueshure, and 
i wae necessary for the Mrotestants to @eurr 
foreign gid wherever if eould be found, For: 
tunately for them, Caridinal Richelinn af 
Frauen wy svinpathedic to any plea for a 
that might help reduce the power of the Hayrs- 
hires. whe were now allies. Lowilling of fire 





Portraita of Frederick V, Elector Patatine, bnown as Fredvriel the Winter King, and Wis 
wife ETisaleeth, Hrteaghiter ry sans I of Rnelaned frederick's (eet ni hgune € of she ree 
flolemia truched of the Thirty Year” ¥ ar, Portraits by Anthony van Dyed 
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to take on the Spanish soldiery, he was willing 
to sulssilive anyone who world fight thre Haye 
burgs. Although o cardinal of the Cathalle 
Church, he was well aware that the struggle 
involved more Wow religion. 

For the next thirty yeore, war was con 
tantly waged hack and Forth merose the lands 
af Germany. First, Christian wv of Denmark 
intervened on behalf of the Protestants, He 
was defeated hy an inspired leader of profes 
sional troops, Albrecht von Wallenstein, whe 
had been hired by Ferdinand. When Christian 
hid heen dispel of, the Lutheran Swedish 
monarch, Gustavus Adolahus, who lad) heen 
busy building an empire in ile Taltie, took 
ut hand, alded with subsidies provided bv 
Richelieu. Gustave won a hmber af notable 
victories, bot was killed in battle in 1052, 
Thereafter the emperor signed a pears with 
the Protestant princes of Germany which wae 
eaniafactory to- them. Bot the Preach and tho 
Swedes were far from satiated, France sought 
a Rhine frontier at the expense of the Spanish 
Hapslairgs, andl she wiehed to lireak the power 
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of the emperor onve and for all, The Swedes, 
devoutly Protestant, wished do stem the Catho- 
lio Reformation and to add to their empire 
at imperial expense. 

So the war was resumed, and the Freneh— 
after a stow start under mexperienced generals 
—hegan to wear down the imperial and Span- 
bh Cores. The German Protestant princes, 
ccorting Vietory, joined the Freneh and forced 
the emperor te sign the Peace of Westphalia 
in. Ld. Under this Peace the emperor lost all 
hie rights ond possessions weet of Bohemia, 
Thereafter the emperors conerntrated on their 
eastern tevrifories, After the Turks had boen 
driven from Vienna in 1683) the emperors 
conquered most of Hungary, Transylvania, and 
Croatia, They feconverted the Mungwrians, 
many of whom liad adopted Protestantizm, to 
Cathelician hy methods <imilar to those used. 
in (ohemia. Their new empire was more sol: 
idly Hapehure than the old Holy Roman Em- 
pire had been, even though it was an empire 
camposed of several different nationalities. 
Though the emperor retained his old tithe and 
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wae formally elected by an enlarged electoral 
college, and though bo had some influence in 
Germany, his power was really hased on his 
eastern possessions. Art the end of the seven 
teenth century: an effort was made hy the im- 
perial Hapslinres to add jhe crown of Spain 
and the Spanish Netherlaniks to their own. For 
this purpose they erigaged in the War of the 
Spanith Suecession, lat without sucenss, The 
frown went to 4 Bouwrhon prince, though the 
Hapehures. won the former Spanish Nether- 
lands as a@ consolation award for their los: 


THE EMIME 18 THE EICHTEENTH CENTURY 


In the middle of the eighteenth century 
the direct Hapebure male line died out, leav 
ing an heiress, Maria Theresa, to inherit the 
crown of Austria, As @ woman, however, she 
could not hold the imperial tithe. Most of the 
other European rulers thought it was’ an aus: 
picionus moment to intervene, and the duke of 
Havaria obtained the imperis! crown for three 
years (1742-1745). becoming the only non- 
Hapeburg to hecome emperor in several cen- 
turirs, But Maria Theresa's hushand, himeelf 
not born o Hapshurg, was elected emperor in 
1745, and the tithe thereafter passed. to his 
eons, whe WeTe Hapsburgs on their mother’s 
aide: Marin Theresa managed fo retain her 
throne of Austria after waging two major wars, 
though «he Inst Sileeia to the energetic ani 
ambitious Prussian king, Frederick the Great, 
whose power atd influence were greatly in- 
creased hy his new possession. 

Maria Thetesa and her son, Joseph om, 
seriously attempted to modernize the empire. 
creating @ customs union between the varinirs 
territories, abolishing serfdom, and organizing 
a civil service of officials drawn from all part= 
of the empire. Joseph, much influenced by the 
Enlightenment, determined to run his country 
elheiently, in the jnterests of all his people, 
and to abolish special privilege, fell afoul of 
all the conservative forces in his) dominion. 
whore resented hia autocratic methods and his 
trampling on their privilnges, especially those 
of the nobility and clergy. Though some of ht 
reforms were not overturned after his deaih. 
he must be regarded a8 an unanecessfyl if en. 


lightened despot, one of the most distinguished 
of his speries. 

Austria did hot become a true national 
state in the righteenth century. It remained « 
ramshackle enipire, never fully accepted by its 
subject nationalities, who were ethnically and 
linguistically different from the dominant Ger- 
mans. On the other hand, ae will be seen tn 
a later chapter. because of her nonierman 
imperial appiniages Austria waa pol accepted 
by the other Germans, most of whens were 
Protestants. as a truly German country, Thus, 
it the nineteenth century, the leadership. of 
Germany fell to Prussia rather than to Aus- 
tria,, Whew Germany was united in an enipire 
under Prussian leadership in 1871, Austria, 
still possessing her eastern dependenties, be- 
came simply a Dun) Monarchy (AustriaHiuns 
gary), even though its riler continued to hear 
the title of emperor, Austria did not hecome o 
part of Germany until the regime of Adolf Hit- 
lee. By that time the last Hapslurg monarch had 
long ago disappeared from thr scene. 


* The therian peninsula 


PORTUGAL 


We have already considered at same length 
the history of Portugal in the early modern 
period. We hove seen that her populstion was 
too small and her native resources too Few to 
permit her to hold the Eastern trade against 
the more powerfil states of England and Hol- 
land. Toa My men Wert lost in the East, 
and Negroes hud to be imported to take. caro 
of home agriculture, Finally, a half-mad king. 
Sebastian | 1357-1578), insisted -on making ar 
ittempt to compuer North Afriew for the Chrie 
than Faith, and wus killed in battle, Hie brother 
Henry, who snceveded him, reigned far only 
two years. leaving no heir of the old house of 
Avie save Philip i, king of Spain. (Philip's 
nother, Isabella of Portugal, hod married the 
emperor Charles 4.) Thue the crown of Portu: 
ga! fell into Spanish hands, although Philip 
had to make good his claim hy force of arms. 

In (0, when the Spanish monaithy was 
on the decline. Portugal made a eieorssful bid 
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Chronological Chart 


Spain and Portugal 


Kelgn of Charles tof Spain 
(Charles v.of the Enypire) 


War wlth France 


Helen of Philip 1 


Treaty of Ceateau-Gambresis with 
Frame 


Beginning of struggle in 
Netherlanile 


Victory of Den John of Austria 
(natural brother of Philip) 
against Turks 

Suceeesion of Philip to 
Portiguece throne 


Defiat of Spanish Anmads by 
Fuglish 


Intervention of Philip in efforts to 
exclnde Henry iv from French 
Mirvate 


Reign of Philip m 

Reign of Philip av 

lndependence of Portuguese 
crew 

Feaee af the Pyrenees 

Relen of Charles (the Sufferers | 

Reign of Philip v (Bourton) 

War af dhe Spanish Saceesion 

Treaty of Utreeht—Philip 
recognized as King 

War with England (Jenkins Ear) 

War of the Austrian Succession 
—Spanish Bourhom gain 
Tialian duchies 


Reign af Charles im | erightienedt 
Lies pred | 


Loss of Florida, cession of 
Louisiana by France 
Exonlaion of Jesuits 


Spain joins France in War of 
American Independence 





[516-1556 


bA2d—1524, . 


1535-1594, 
1532-7 944, 
1551-1509 
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1567 
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1589-1598 
S08 1621 
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16st 
1665—1700 
1700-1744 
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17S0-1741 
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1759-1788 
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to rid Herself of Spanish domination, and the 
family of Firaganm was given the crown, 
Though Spain tried to recover il, she woe tne 
suceresful, and thereafter Portugal wae a na- 
tional state. supported by an alliance with 
England, but oo longer able to play any elle 
tive port in the affairs of Europe. For a brief 
time in the eighteenth century, Portugal was 
tiled tiv an eilightened despot. the marquis 
of Pumbal, whe was granted almost complete 
power by his king, Joseph, Pombal was a fine 
organizer and a élrong exponent of absolutism. 
During hie reginw the Jesuits were expelled 
fram Portugal and from the Portuguese calo- 
nies, and serious efforts were made to prevent 
the: accumulation of more property by the 
Church. A. wine monopoly. was created, and 
efforts were tiade to improve Portugnese com- 
meree by mioking the country Tess depenrdetit 
upon the English, Pambal ruthlessly eupprnesed 
all opposition, incliding « rebellion by the 
nobles. He also rebuilt much of Lisbon after 
a isestrows earthquake had destroyed the city 
in 1755. However, as soon as Joseph wae dead, 
his successor Maria ) reversed mach of Por: 
hol's policy. As so often happened in the 
mghiventh century. the monarch felt herself to 
le more at one with her nobles than with her 


people. 
THE Spans MONARCHY 


As we have seen, in 1556, the nonimperial 
branch of the honse of Hapetnorg fell heir to 
the Spanish crown, which included rule over 
the extensive Spanish overseas rerrjtories, the 
Netherlands. and much of ttaly Philip mw had 
ont consistent poliew throughout hie long reign 
(1556-1598): to check the Protestant Refor- 
mation hy all mane at his disposal, His desire 
tw keep hie joherited lands and support his 
fellow Hapabure an the imperial throne werr 
eccondary in hie mind, He conld alenost cer- 
rainy howe kept the Netherlands in hie empire 
if be had not forced the religions issu, His 
eomstant interference in the French civil and 
religious wate to back the extremist Catholic 
factions wes very costly. and could serve no 
usefil material ends: ond though his eupport 
mM the Inquisition in Spain ogainst Mrotestants 
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Forurtish Reformation, first byw arr ine Mary lending the Spanish monopoly of trails with 


America, he could hove defended this more 
tasily without Lrving tu onset Elizabeth fran 
her throne and this arousing Finelish national 


Tudor incl supporting the reloration af t's 
Llidelie horn, nnnel the ¢ liy Comal att ly intriguing 


against Efizabeth, culminated in a datiigini 
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the English “sea dogs” and the 


‘Heecant wind.” Etching by Jan Luyken, From a took of Darch Atstortonl | perints— 
hence the line in the cedter af the picturr, (COUNTESY ACHENDACH TOUNDATION ) 


and patriotic feeling against him. He warred 
constantly throughout his rer: arid hough 
the fiie Spanish infantry. won him many vie- 
lorie, if was at the cost of far more than even 
sixieenthentury Spanish resources coulsl 
afford. 

Philip) was chronically short of money in 
epite of hie huge ronetary income. His nin 
diers were hadly poid, and their pray tue often 
was-uncertain, ft was an unpaid and leaderle 
coldiery that sacked Antwerp, the richest cits 
in hia dominions, in 1576; and it was the heavy 
taxes that he tried to place om the Netherlands 
to poy for his nan prevpruil ay ware that first united 
ihe country against him, before the religious 
iste had become weute. His Italian territorims 
were ground down by taxation, and even his 
homeland of Spain had to submit to a 10 per- 
cent sales tax when he found he couhl mut 
collect the other taxes against the solid apposi- 


tion of Church and nobility. In apite of the 
Fact tha} he was the most powerful and the 
nost feared mouarch In Enxroye, Philips reign 
must qevertheless he consideréd ultimately un- 
suoceseful. He beyweathed to hie succesore on 
impressive facade of power, colantes that for 
some decades yet wore to hring in substantial 
quantities of bullion, a currently exhausted 
treasury dependent on the mext treasure ehip 
from the Indies, and ao heritage of till un- 
hiished ware. 

In the veien of Philip a (1598-1621) 
religious bigotry again struck o damaging blow 
to Spain. Jews and Moore had olready. been 
driven ovt more than a century before, im, 
poverishing the economy of the country. In 
loo” it was the tien of the Moriecos, descend- 
wits of Spanish Muslims who had converted 
ty Cliristianiry. The king: the people and the 
Church doubted the genuineness of their con 
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The “Spanish Fury" at Antwerp tn 1576. The artist is unknown, but the engraving fs 
probably contemporary with the event, 


version, and they were expelled from the coun- 
try, Probably more than 300,000) were ecom- 
pelled to leave in the years 1009-l6T1, Since 
the Moriscos were some of the hardest wark- 
Ing and most industrious people an the em- 
insila.: Spain never recovered from this blow. 
Although Philip put an end to some af the 
wars of his lather, his desire to aid the Aws- 
triat Hapshures in the Thirty Yeurs’ War, 
and fis sympathy for the Catholic caus de- 
fended so stubbomly by Ferdinand, invelwed 
Spain in the war. Philip ww waa at war with 
France for almost the whole of his long reign 
116271605). In the course of the century 
moch of the Spanish Netherlands was lost to 
France. and the indeproilence of the United 
Proviners was recognized, though the Spanish 
colonial empire waa retained with relatively 
few losses The early part of the century wits 
the golden age of Spanieh culture; but politi. 
cally and militarily the country declined until 


the death of the Laat Spuatiish Hapshure ith 
[7(K0. 

The War of the Spanish Succession, which 
Followed. ihe sheath of Charles 1, was event 
ally decided, ay far as Spain was concerned, 
by the weocession of a French Bourbon to the 
Spanish throne, and his descendants octnplod 
i through the eighteenth wets y. Fn the sane 
war Spain was shorn of moat of her European 
[MSsess10n8, thicnageh allowed (a keep her colo- 
hies. Under the Rourhon monarchy there was 
w consideralle fmprovement-in administration, 
tHe monarehs making tee of French innova: 
ions in government, The power of the nobles 
was teetricted in favor of the king: and Charles 
Whoone of the enlightened dexpota. restricted 
the power of the Churel and the papacy, fim 
ally expelling the Jesuits in 1767, Spain was 
alin kept relatively free of involvement) in 
rontinerital ware and the budget’ was occasion: 
ally balanced. But the Spanish economy was 
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too far devayed tu make @ recovery; the |and- 
liolding tlruvture of the eountry was ayiti- 
quated: and the Church did not relax nach 
of its etranele hold ower the land and resources 
of the state. Spain hod forever ceased to be 
n great power in Europe, and she was soon also 
to lose ber colonies, oe will he described in a 
later chapter. 


¢ Scandinavia 


SWENEX 


We have referred briefly to the important 
intervention of Sweden in the Thirty Years’ 
War. Tt remains to say a few words about the 
new Swedish national stain, At the beginning 
Of the sixternth century Sweden wos under the 
Danish crown, but liad resented the fact and 
was only looking for an opportunity to cast 
off the Danish yoke. The opportunity presented 
itself during the Reformation when a Danish 
Catholic king murdered a large number of 
Swedish nobles, Thereafter the nobles met and 
chose Custavus 1 Vasa as king (1523-1560) 
with the enthusiastic support of the Swedish 
peasantry, whe followed him in a war of in- 
dependence againat Denmark, During his long 
reign ow Lutheran national Church wae ¢stal- 
lished, and Gustavus consolidated his authority 
aver the whole country, In the process he had 
jo crosh various revolts, especially from the 
Catholic clergy and Catholics who refosed to 
accept Lutherantem. He founded Sweden as 9 
modern state, and established the throne a= 
hereditary within his family. 

In the reign of his successor, Eric, the con- 
quest of Livonia was begun, with the intention 
ef extending Swedish territories m the Baltic, 
Finland, always a Swedish rather than 4 Dan- 
ish appendage, followed Sweden in the break 
from Denmark. Erie's brother John, however, 
married a Polish princess, whose son inherited 
the Swedish crown, The Swedes refused to 
tolerate his Catholic religion and deposed him 
in favor of Charles mx. This involved Charles 
and his sucerssors in long ware with Poland. 
which lasted for some sixty years, Charles was 
succeeded] by hie son, Gustavus fi, known os 
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Chronological Chart 
Sweden 

Union of Kalmar (three Seandi; 

avian crewne ! [387 
Gustavus} Vasa, king of Sweden 1523-1560 
Hanseatic trade monopoly ended [537 
Reign of Eric xiv 1560-1568 
Reign of Sigismund tn (also king - 

ol Poland 1587-1632) 1592-159) 
Swedish intervention in Russian | 

“Time of Troubles” litet—lOls 
Reign of Gustavus mn Adolphus L61 1-162 
Treaty of Stolhen—acquitition 

uf Karelia and Ingria 1617 
Wars with Poland—omcupation 

af all Livenia 1fi2 }—1 29 
hntervention of Gustavus U in 

Thirty Years’ War lia0—1h52 
Dewth of Gustavus at battle af 

Liitzen 163Z 
Reign af Christina—rule by 

C of Ovenatierna 1632-1654 
Peace of Westphalia 1648 
Reign of Charles Lisd—Lio0 
First Northern War 1655-1660) 
Peace of Oliva Loi) 
Reign of Charlee xn 1697-1718 
iereat Northern War 1700-1721 
Rattle of Narva—defeat ar 

Hinasians 1700 
Charles su of Sweden at war with 

Poland and Saxony 1701-1708 
Battle of Poltava—decisive vic- 

tury of Kuselane over Sweeles 1709 
Exile af Charles xu in Turkey 170-1713 
Peace af Nystadt with Hosala 1721 
Henewal of ware with Huse 1741-1743 
feign of Gustavus 1 (enlightened 

ikea prev ) . L7T1—1 792 
War with Russia—fnal fose wl 

Finland and Carelia L7RE-1 790 
Marshal Rernadotte becomes 

regent, later king, of Sweden 1810 
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Adolphus, whom we have noted alrraidy au» the 
great Protestant leader in the Thirty Years’ 
War, known to his contempornries as the Lion 
of the North, Before he entered the Thirty 
Years’ War he consolidated his position at 
home, suppressed the feudal nobility. and pre- 


pared a most efficient war machine, with the 


best artillery In Europe and the most highly 
trainer) army. With this army he gained-several 
surnesses aif the expense of Poland, and, aided 
by French diplomacy, was able to win a mum: 
ber of Baltic ports and to make a temporary 
peace. Then, fortified by a considerable sb. 
eidy from Richelieu, the French minister whe 
wished to support the tottering Protestant cause 
against the Hapsbhurg emperor, he entered ihe 
war, only lo die on the battlefield, Though his 
ministers, riling for the infant Queen Chris 
tina. continued the war, they did not meet 
much suverse until the French declared their 
entry into the war. Then they shared in the 
successes and were able to add western Pome- 
tinia to their possessions at the Pearce: of 
Westphalia. 

During the. period of the ware Count 
Oxenstierna wae the virtual ruler of the eoun- 
try. A financial genius ond ble administrator, 
he wos able jo make Sweden into one of the 
most ficient states in Europe. He did nat enter 
wars lightly and advised against Gustavus’ 
entry into the Thirty Yeare’ War, But he did 
plan and execute @ emall war with Denmark 
(l@43—l605). which added several [Danish 
provinces to Sweden. where they remained 
after the enaning peace. Charles x (1654-1660) 
spent almost all his reign fighting. mostly 
against the Poles and the Danes, though he 
also carried out a compaien in Russia. On his 
sudden death in 1660 the Peace of Oliva was 
signed with the Poles, who recognized Swedish 
pecession of mortem Livonia, while the 
treaty of Copenhagen recognized finally Swed. 
ish possession of the provinces taken from Den: 
mark, Thus Sweden in 1660 had become 9 
fully developed national stale, with Gonjsigler- 
able territories around the Bultic Sea, 

At the end of the century Sweden, inde 
Charles x1, expanded again, The young king 
won a number of impressive victories, and 
utterly defeated the Russia of Peter the Great 


ie 170) at the battle of Narva, But Swedish 
resmirces were overextended, and Peter was 
able to tivn the tables in 170 ot the hatte 
of Poltava, after he hod drawn the Swedish 
monarch fur into Russia, Dy the treaties of 
Stockholm and Nvystadt, iy 1720 and 1723, 
Sweden lost almost all her empire exeept Fim- 
land, which was lost during the Napoleonic 
wars. For part of the eighteenth century. the 
Swedish king was absolute, but for most of the 
period he had to struggle with the nobility for 
power. Finally, in 1809, the despotic monarch 
Gustavirs 1v was compelled io.alilicate in favor 
af his unele who, being ehildless, adepiter| 
Charles Bernadotte, one of Napoleon's mar 
shals, as hie heir, In due course Bernadotte 
lecame king. His descendants aitill sit, on 


Sweden's throne. 


DENMANK AND NORWAY 


When Sweden seceded from the Scandina- 
Vion union in the early sixteenth century 
Norway, # poor and backward country, re 





Chronological Chart 


Denmark and Norway 


Tinton of Kalinar 1387 
Reign of Christian 1 1513-1523 
Separation of Sweden under 

Coistavine Vasa 1520 
Reign of Christian m 1534-1558 
Establishment of Daniel national 

Protestant Church 1536 


Reign of (Christian yy )5aR~1H-48 
‘Wars with Sweden 1611-613, 
143-105 

Teterventlan of Christian in 
Thirty Years’ War 125-120 
Reign af Frederick leb—1o70 


Peare with Sweden 16e0 
Kelgn of Christian wi 


(enlishtermed despot} 1766—] A008 
Loceol Norway to Sweden (result 
of having sided with France) 1815 


— 
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mained unite! with Denmark, Sweden mode 
ne altempt to liveak up this union, although 
in one Of her ware with Dermark she sheared 
aff a couple of Norwegian provinces, But Demn- 
mark, a we have seen, continued to contest 
Scandinavian supremacy with Sweden, pot 
lostog it definitively until 1660, Christian ot 
(1534-1559) established Lutheranism in Den: 
mirth and Norway in [536, ond threw off the 
lat vestiges of Hansratir control of hie ona 
trade. Christian ty (1A88-1O05) who, as we 
have eom, wae worted in the Thirty Years’ 
War, spent his time more froiifolly at home, 
except whee he wee drawn into a war with 
Sweden which cost him several provinces. His 
state. during his long reign. was consolidated 
info on effective national unity, while bis im 
mediate succeesore finally put ian cmd to the 
vb lions of the turhalenr Danish nobility, 
and created what was close to being an abso 
lutiet monarchy. Thereafter Denmark played 
hut a small part in European afinirs, though 
again kecoming involved in ware with the ex- 
panding power of Sweden. She lost Norway at 
the Congress of Vienna. as a punishment for 
having sided with Napoleon, 


° BHrandenburg-Prussia 


CONS LIAATION OF KINGHOM OF PAITESLA 


The double tithe ts given to this territory 
because until 1618 they were bwo separate 
entities, although beth were riled by princes 
of the howe of Holtenyollern, The margrave 
of Brandenburg wae one of tho electors nf 
the Holy Koman Empire, and hie lands were 
not of special tmportance. The duchy of Prot 
sia (or what is wow East Prossia) haa been 
mentioned inan earlier chapter ws having been 
(Christianized by the Teutonic Kmehts: In the 
early fifteenth century the Grand Master of the 
Teutonic Knighta Albert of Brandenburg, secu- 
larized his territory, whieh hecaree a fief of the 
Polish crown, fn 1618 Brandenburg and Prove 
“im were united by Inheritanee, and thereafter 
the new state of Prussia began its meteoric 
rise, The basic work was done by Frederick 
William, known ee the Great Elector, who 


Chronological Chart 


Brandenburg-P russia 


Union of Brandenburg and 


Prosela by inheritance ‘61a 
Huln-of Frederick William, 
the Geoat Elmetor 1ei-1688 


Frederick. m, elector of Branden- 
burg, ascames tithe of king LTOE 


Reign of Frederick William « 1713-1740 
Reign of Frederick o, the Great 174-1786 
Ceesion af tot of Silesia liv 

Austria. Li42 
Frederick begins Seven Years 

War 1756 


Kussia concludes separate peace i762 
Treaty of Hubertsburg. Frederick 

retains Silesia 1763 
Reign of Frederick William 17861797 





ruled the electorate fram 1640 to 1688. The 
rise of Prussia fs a very special cise of a 
national state’ arising. from onpromising be- 
ginnings through the carefully planned policy 
mf extremely able rulers. 

Prussia, a8 we may now call it, possessed 
a few territories in western Germany which 
til] belengel officially to the Holy Roman. 
Empire, but like other German territories was 
practically free after the Peace of Westphalia. 
These states made contributions to the Prost 
army but otherwise there was little contact he- 
mweon the divided lands: Frederick took some 
port in the Thirty Years’ War, and was able 
to gain some territory in the treaty, but it was. 
like the reat of East Prussia, a poor and barren 
territory, Ner war Brandenburg itself much 
letter. Moreover, the whole of Brandenburg 
and Pressia together was almost surrounded 


‘Strictly speaking, Prissia was never a "na 
tional” state. The “nation” was Germany; {mt 
Prussia wae @ fometioning etate Kefore Cermany 
wes dnited. As we shall see In Chapter 17, Proasio 
fommed the nacleue of the Germany which ‘was 
finally united in IBTL. 
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by the ramshackle kingdom of Poland. Tt was 
therefore the elector’s task to rid himself of 
Polish suzerainty, and if possible at some later 
time, when he was strong enough, to take 
western Pomerania for himself and so unify 
his territories in the east. 

The policy the elector adopted—and it 
remained a continuing Prussian policy—was 
to build an efficient army which could be used 
for defense and diplomacy, but, if possible, 
was never used for fighting, since he could not 
in such a poor territory afford any appreciable 
losses. His diplomacy was simple enough— 
threaten the use of the army and thus obtain 
whatever he wanted. He and his successors 
centralized the state, developed a professional 
corps of administrators, and put as many as 
possible of the lesser nobility into uniform as 
olicers. Thus arose the famous Junker, or pro- 
fessional military class, made up of land. 
owners, To pay for this extravagance the 
elector and his successors continually kept a 
piterna! eye on everything in their state, set- 
ting wp industries out of state funds when 
necessary, doing on a tiny scale what Colbert 
was doing for France, 

By the end of the century the policy had 
proved eo successful that Polish suzerainty 
had heen thrown off, and the clector was about 
to hecome king, The state had o sound little 
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army perfectly trained, ready for exercising 
pressure. The Hapshurg emperor needed the 
use of this army. The price demanded by the 
elector was the title of king for himself and 
his heirs, which, if granted, would make Prus- 
aia the only non-Hapshurg kingdom within the 
empire. Since the emperor accepted the terms, 
the elector Frederick w became Frederick 1, 
king of Prussia, in 1701, and his title was 
acknowledged by the ether European powers 
al the end of the War of the Spanish Succes 
sion, Frederick t was succeeded a few years 
later by Frederick William p (1713-1740), a 
martinct and disciplinarian whose hobby was 
the Prussian army and whose vocation was 
thrift. The curious result of this combination 
was that Frederick William organized a re- 
markably efficient and well-trained «mall army 
which he preferred not to use, and he left the 
army and a full treasury to his successor, 
Frederick nt, the Great (1740-1786), who had 
no objections to using both for his glory and 
profit. 


THE REIGN OF FREDENICK THE CREAT 


Early in his reign he won Silesia from 
Austria, which through many wars he managed 
lo retuin, A thoroughly: enlightened monarch 
int the sense that he was well educated, literate, 
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ekeptical, and an eficient administrator, he wae 
much admired by his contemporaries, even by 
his military opponents. This admiration was 
to stand him in good #teud when Peter ur of 
Russia, who admired him immeasurably, on 
inheriting his throne withdrew from a war 
which the Russians were winning rather than 
subject Frederick to the humiliation of a de- 
feat at his hands. Under Frederick's role Prus- 
sia became a modern state. Though the state 
was based on the army, whose officers became 
a favored class—almost a state within the state 
—it was effectively served by the civil admin: 
istration, which itself was kept under semi- 
military discipline, obedient and devoted. to 
the monarch, 

In the later years of his reign Frederick 
joined with Russia and Austria in the first 
partition of Poland (1772). and his successor 
Frederick William 1 completed the process of 
partition in two further stages (1793 and 
1795), in the last taking as prize the Polish 
capital of Warsaw, Nevertheless, as we shall 
see, Prussia was no match for Napoleon, who 
robbed her of much of the proceeds of the 
Partitions, including Warsaw. This city became 
the capital of the ephemeral duchy. of Warsaw 
(1800). only toa fall te the Russians at the 
Congress of Vienna. By the end of the cight- 
eenth century, however, Prussia was by far 
the largest of the German states, if the Ans: 
trian empire is excluded, She remained the 
largest until she swallowed mp the other Ger: 
man states, still excluding Austria, in 1871, 


* Poland 


Up to this point litthe attention has been 
paid to Poland, a Slavic country whose rulers 
acoepled Christianity in the tenth century, but 
which was not fully converted until the four: 
teenth century. In 1386 the duke of Lithuania, 
@ pagan country to the east of Poland, married 
the heiress to the Polish crown. Lithuania soon 
afterward was converted, and for two centuries 
Poland and Lithuania comprised a huge coun- 
try stretching from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea, In 1569 the countries were united formally 
in the Union of Lublin, with a territory that 





Chronological Chart 
Poland — Lithuania 


Reign of Sigismund t1—last of 

Jagicllon monarchs 1548-1572 
Union of Lublin 1569 
Election of Henry of Valois to 

kingship (Henry i of France) 1a73 
Stephen Batory defeats Russia in 


Livenian Ware 1579-1582 
Intervention of Poland in Russian 

“Time of Troubles” under 

Sigismund 1 1609-1618 
Renunciation of claim to Russian 

throne bey Viadielay rv 16a4 
Wore with Sweden 1655-1660 
Peace of Oliva 160 
Reign of John mi Sobieski 1674-1696 
Raising of siege of Vientia by 

John iW Loans 
Expulsion of Augustos 1 from 

Polish throne by Charles x11 

wf Sweden Ti 
Restoration of Augustus tt after 

hattle of Poltava 1709 
Death of Augustus, war of the 

Polish Succession 1733 
Reign of Augustus 1! 174-1743 
Reign of Stanislas Poniatowski lit—179 
First Partition of Poland 17?2 
Reforms of Polish diet l7i3 
Now constitution 1791 
Second Partition 1793 
Uprising of Kosciuszko 174 
Third Partiticn—extinction of 

kingdom of Poland 1T95 


tivaled in size the Holy Roman Empire. It 
had a few important cities and centers of cul- 
ture which traded with the West, and ao «mall 
middle class, among which could be distin- 
guished considerable numbers of Jews who had 
beet weleomed in Polund-Lithuania when ex- 
pelled from other countries. During the later 
Middle Ages the country, under the rule of the 
Jagiello dynasty, was among the most pros 
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perous and developed in Europe. [t possessed 
many eenters of learning, including the Uni- 
versity of Craciw, made famous by the re 
searches of the Pole Nicholas Copernicus. 

But in the sixteenth century and later the 
huge sprawling territory, made up of people 
who spoke many different languages. proved 
far too large to be governed effectively, Power 
fell into the hands of nobles and landed gentry 
who were able to nike life impossible for any 
monarch, however personally capable he might 
he. This class was nol a tiny minority, as in 
some other states, since theron was no wide 
social gap between nobility and gentry, Poland 
was thus in essenor a feudal country at a time 
when the rest of Europe was emerging from 
feudalism, and ineteasing numbers of the peas- 
ants were in fact reduced to serfilom, 

Coavernmetital institutions characteristic of 
irresponsible decentralized rule were conspici- 
ous in Poland, There were large nombers of 
regional diets, composed of nobles ond gentry, 
which were naturally controlled by the more 
powerful nobles, ond there wasa central diet 
which carried irresponsibility to an extreme, 
event for a feudal state. Any member of the 
diet hod a free veto on the action of the diet. 
Since no central action was probable, local 
rroups had the right to join together for vari- 
ove purposes and to take op arms, including 
the forcing through of their program vetoed at 
the diet. It pores without saying that no king 
could hope tw function effectively in this at- 
mosphere, oor did the Polish magnates often 
agree to the exercise of roval authority by one 
Of their numbers. Moreaver, the nobles took 
advantage of the Reformation to weaken the 
one support that monarchies: had found in 
other states; large numbers of them accepted 
Lutherasisa and other Protestant sects, and 
as & conmequence were able to expropriate 
Church lands. It was therefore probably a 
matter of indifference to them when the Jesuits 
reconverted most of Poland to Catholicism. in 
the following century. The lands staved seou- 
larized. 

This effective control of the country by 
the nobility and gentry did not prevent Po- 
land from irving to keep her territories in- 
tact, and ever expanding when possible; for 


the nobility, like all feudal lords, had no ob- 
jection to fighting, and were even willing to 
follow the leadership-of their elected kings for 
this porpose. They engaged in long wars with 
Sweden and Russia over the possession of Li- 
yonia, and they maintained their suzcraints 
over Prussia until the latter became too. well 
unified and too powerful to submit to it any 
longer (under the Great Elector, 1660), Tut 
in the late seventeenth century Poland lost the 
raster Ukraine to Russia, and though a native 
king. Jan Sobieski, gained wndying glory by 
rescuing Vienna from the last Turkish invasion, 
it did neither him nor his country any good. 
The next king chosen by the Polish diet wae 
the duke of Saxony, who teased to pursue ii 
Polish national policy. 

Throughout the eighteenth century, after 
a severe defeat by Charles xii of Sweden, Po- 
land gradually Jost all semblance of a troly 
national state, The free veto made the position 
of the elected monarch impossible. For most 
af the century the elector of Saxony was the 
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Thaddeus Kosetuske, Polish patriot, lender of the 
[704d rebellion. (COURTESY PRINTS DIVISION, NEW 
TORK FUBLIC LIBRARY | 
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titular king, hut in fact it was the members 
of the nobility who divided the rule of the 
country among themselves, Toward the end of 
the century Russia, under Catherine the Great, 
engaged in intrigues and intervened in the 
royal succession, Indewil, it-seemed certain that 
the expansionist Russia of Catherine would 
simply take over the country unless she were 
stopped by the other European powers. Lt was 
Frederick the Great who first put forward the 
solution that was ultimately adopted—parti- 
tion. The first partition was carried out by 
Russia, Austria, ond Prissia in 1772. without 
scriots resistance, 

Then a miracle happened, The Poles, with 
their truncated state, made an sstonishing 
comeback winder the leadership of Thaddeus 
Kosciusko, A new constitution was proclaimed. 
the free veto abolished, and the monarchy made 
hereditary. Many of the nobles freed their 
serfs, But Catherine was not prepared to let 
the Poles have their free state: and though 
the Austrians ood Prussians at first accepted 
the reform program, they could not afford to 


back Poland against Russia, and especially not 
when the French Revolution broke out and 


France declared war on both Prossia and Aus 


tria. So. Prussia made a deal with the Russians 
and a second partition took place (1793), 
leaving only a smoll enclave to the Poles. The 
following vear the Poles revolted in despera- 
tion, but after a brave deferse were crashed 
by the Russians, The final partition took place 
in 1795, Austria now receiving ber share of 
the remnants as well as Prussia and Rissia; 
and though for a brief time during the Na- 
poleonic period there was an independent 
duchy of Warsaw under a German duke, the 
duchy finally was granted to Russia hy the 
Congress of Vienna, 


* Russia 


Rist OF THE DUCHY OF MOSCOW 


We now come to the three major powers 
which hecame strong national states before 
the French Revolution, and have persisted as 
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such to the present. France and Russia are 
examples of absolute. and Britain of constitu- 
tional, monarchy, 

Russia, the largest of the Stavic countries. 
was converted to Orthodox Cliristianity at the 
end of the tenth eetritury, The conversion of 
the people was slow, hut the rise of the country 
was rapid, Kiev for a time being second only 
to Constantinople in all of Europe as a trading 
center, The grand duchy of Kiev, originally 
founded by Vikings trading through Russia 
with Constantinople, was still a large and 
prosperous state at the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury. But in the early thirteenth century Kiev 
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was destroyed, and the greater part of what 
is now modern European Russia was conquered 
by invading Mongols, who compelled the vari- 
ou# feudal rulers of Russia to poy them tribute 
for nearly two centuries. 

Thus Russia experienced an entirely differ- 
ent development from the rest of Europe, Dur- 
ing the Mongol regime the grand duchy of 
Moscow became the leading power in Russia. 
its dukes acting as tax collectors for the Mon: 
gols, but attempting to build up enough 
strength to expel them and throw off their rule 
altogether. The expulsion of the Mongols was 
not finally accomplished until the early fif- 
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teenth century. Later in the century Ivan 1, 
the Great, now freed from the Mongols, united 
the greater part of modern European Ruesin 
under his rule, and married the niece of the 
last emperor of Constantinople. Then he pro: 
claimed himself successor of Constantinople, 
which had recently fallen to the Turks. and 
thus protector of all Orthodox Christians 
everywhere, and sovereign of all Kossia, He 
was, in fact, the effective ruler of the largest 
Christian territory in Europe, though the great 
state-of Polond-Lithuania, which was his neigh: 
bor to the west, was in that century not very 
much smaller, and far better developed than 


SOCIAL ANT) POLITICAL STRUCTURE 
OF OLD RUSSIA 


However. though Ivan was the titular over- 
lord of all Russia, this did not mean that the 
princes and nobles (bovara) of Russia in any 
way accepted his right to role over them with 
authority. On the contrary, they regarded 
themselves as entirely independent, possessing 
ancient traditional righta which they were will- 
ing to defend against any encroachment by the 
Hike of Moscow, When they finally decided 
to recognize the sueerainty of the duke, this 
in noe way implied that he had any absolute 
authority over them, [n this respect their pasi- 
lion was analogous to that of feudal vassals 
in the West. The peasantry also possessed rer: 
tain rights against their lords. They were per: 
sonally free, and owed only specified taxes, 
paid mostly in kind. to their fords; in this 
reapect their position in medieval times was 
superior to that of their counterparts in the 
West, 

All this changed with the continued growth 
of the power of the duke over the boyars. The 
means used by the dukes (ealled tears from 
the time of [van iw) were, in a broad sense, 
the development and eupport of a new class 
of landowners who did not belong to the old 
nobility, whe were ennobled, if atoall, by the 
tsar, and who held their lands directly from 
him. These lands they held only for their life- 
time. and they could be passed on to their sons 
only if the latter continued to give service to 


ay 
Chronological Chart 
Russia 
Reign of Ivan ww (the Great) 1462-1505 
Reien of Ivan rv (the Terrible! 1533-1584 
Assumplion of persenal power 
and tithe of tear by Ivan L547 
Convocation of first zemaky aobor 1549 
“Time of Trouhles”"—contlicts 
iver suoeresion lf04-1613 
Reien of Michael Romanov 1613-1045 
Piencera reach Pacihe 1lha7 
Reign of Alexis 1645—L676 
Peasant revolt of Stenka Razin 1670-1671 
Ivan ¥ and Peter 1 co-tears— 
regency of Sophia 1682-1689 
Personal rule of Peter the Great 1689-1725 
European journey of Peter 1697-1698 
Revolt and sappression of etreliey Lege 
Great Northern War 17-1721 
Battle of Narva—deteat of 
Russians 17o0 
Foundation of St. Petersburg L703 
Battle of Poltava—decisive vie- 
try of Russians over Swedes L709 
Peace of Nystadt with Sweden i721 
Reign of Elizabeth, daughter of 
Peter the Great [741-1762 
Seven Years’ War, Russian 
victories against Frederick the 
Creat PThi—1762 
Peter 10 mokes peace with 
Frederick 1762 
Reign of Catherine nm. the Great 1762-17) 
Firat Partition of Poland L772Z 
Annexation of Crimea 173 
Seem Partition of Poland 1793 
Third Partition of Poland 1795 
Reign of Alexandrr | 1HOT—LB25 


the monarchs, This class is wewally callod the 
gentry. The tears, by virtue of the hold they 
had over the gentry, were able to use them to 
good effect to weaken and ultimately destroy 
the power of the old hereditary boyar nobility. 
In the process the peasants Jost their freedom 
ond became seris through legislation by the 
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tsar, who needed them not only for taxes but 
for service in hie armies, amd thus was o- 
Onxacis @ their local masters jo hove them stay 
on the land, It wae-also to the interest of bali 
bovam and gentry that the peasants, who of 
course were the backhone of the economy, 
should be made to work to the utmost, onl 
that they should pot be permitted to escape 
their service to the state and to themeelves, In 
this the interests of the tear and the lund: 
owners comcded. The tiny middle clase, which 
alone night hive wished to old the peasants 
ids. for instanee, in ancient Greeee), waa fay 
too small jo exerciae any feal influenes on 
policy, 

In early tines there had hem variow 
avecmblies, and the rodiments of democratic 
institutions, There had been one assembly in 
whith even the peasants had heen allowed to 
participate, The ancient Hanseatic tepubilie of 


dn eorly Russian church in the 
Ukraine dating from ahpyt T4354: 
aofe artéental and Ayrantine In: 
fuener, 


Novporod had powessed several institutions 
whith might hove grown toward democrary 
Rul with the conquest and sack of Novgoral 


All that re 


mained was the bevars’ council, ar dura, 


by Ivan tt, thee disappeared 


which wee sometimes simmoned ty the duke 
when be weeded i, bot was self unable to 
force participation in governmental affairs. The 
mitiative for calling it always rested i) the 
hands af the duke. inlese the latter liagrpeemend 
lo be a miner or in some way incapacitated, 

Over againd thie incipient feudal strc 
lure, not distimilir te that ity the West, wae 
the: Byzantine tradition inherited by the duke 
or tear, The tears held their own position by 
strict heredity, Although traditionally the 
assembly had hailed the duke on hie’ seces 
sion, the ofhet had in faet newer heen elective. 
and the tsar hod no intention of ollowing i 


Lo become eleetive,. On the contrary, like mii 
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Roman emperor, her believed that he held hie 
power ently from God. Moreover, he wae the 
real controller of the Orthodox Church, The 
metropelitan of Moscow was tn theory subor- 
dinute to the patriarch in Constantinople. But 
Russiane—clergy, government, and poople alike 
—regarded the Russian Church as far superior 
to the Greek Church io Constantinople, whose 
patriarch after LISS was allowed to hold his 
iliee only by courtesy af the Turks who ruled 
hie city, When Constantinople fell to the Turks, 
Moscow called itself the “Third Home.” The 
tears infhvence was paramount in the selection 
of the metropolitan, and thus the Churely as in 
Constantinople. was almost an appendage of 
the tate, even thoueh a number of ilatin- 
fuished prelwtes had great influence with some 
are unl orresionally stood up to them. The 
tsar Could always Force the deposition of rerat- 
citeant Church leaders. This Russian “Caesars. 
papismn” way thos very ¢imilar to that of the 
Byzantine Empire, and there can be no doubt 
that the: tsar’s position was greatly strength- 
ened by his religious: status. and by the duty 
of the people lo give him implicit obedinnte. 
ad preached by the Church. 

With an independent: and autorratie tear 
believing in his Byeantine heritage and hia 
righ) to Tule a4 an tindispuited autocrat, on the 
one side, and, on the other side, an old nobility, 
with on independence of several centunes 
atanding, suspicious of all attempts by the tsar 
to increase his power, the stage was clearly set 
for o struggle between these two competitors. 
It came in the reign of Tuan me, known as the 
Dread or Terrible; but the ground biad been 
well. prepared during the lang rrigm=e of his 
father and grandfather, They had added auch 
te the domain af the duchy of Moscow, and in 
Ihe process had redoced the power of the old 
independent lords while gaining the allegiance 
of new landowners, who owed their position 
to the conquest: made with their aid by the 
dukes, 


THE REIGN OF van WV 1 535-1584) 


When Ivan’e father Vassily mtodied, the 
new monarch was a yong child. The neces 
sity regency gave the hoyars o chance to 
exercise some authority. But they wed the 


opportunity mainly in fighting and intriguing 
against each other for the control of the 
regent. Ivan's ninther, io the detriment of good 
government. The experience of this period po 
doubt greatly influrneed Ivan against boyar 
rule. Al the age of aixteen he declared himself 
Of age ond unnowieed that he intended to 
assume ihe iirden of persengl rule with the 
litle of tsar, The divided bovars aceepted the 
position, wal Ivan proceeded to instifote a 
series of teforms. 

The real government wat carried on by 
the tsar, with the aid of an efficient council 
of personally chosen advisers: But he called 
together Fairly freqaently a kind of ‘national 
assembly, known as the ceinsky sohor, in whieh 
were represented the bovars and gentry, to 
gether with a number of merchante and other 
members of the middle clees. Ivan askeil advice 
OW this asembly, and allowed it to dohate ard 
deatde matters of policy. It should be onder- 
stood, however, that the initiative for calling 
the sobor rested with himeelf, and without 
Ivan it could not function, THe also determined 
its composition. Ta line with this policy of 
spreading responsibility among the better 
qualified persons in his country, he allowed 
local offteiale and tax collectors to be elected, 
instead of easing noble governors selected hy 
himeelf. In all these reforms his purpose was 
to assore for himself competent and loyal 
officials rather than hereditary ones whose loy- 
alty tw him was doubtful, 

As a help toward his consistent plan for 
dispossesing the hereditary nobility of ite 
power, he organized a fairly large bodv of 
permanent troops, stationed either near Mins- 
eow or in kev positions in the country (the 
itreléey i. He also organized on @ more eflicient 
basis a corps of officers. who were given lands 
which they could mot pass on to their sons. 
These men, dependent opon himeelf, belonged 
to the gentry rather than the boyar class. The 
xomsky sobor gave formal approval to the 
clunpges, in spite of the fact that hovare were 
included in this body. The hovars, however. 
would Herdly have been Likely to approve these 
changes, had they known what ase would be 
mare of ther, 

When Ivan had been some thirty years on 
He throne. @ boyar general went over to the 
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side of the enemy diring a war. Ivan used 
(his as.an excuse to pot into-effect measures 
against the whole boyar class. He was aided 
in this by the oumteht defiance of the bovar 
in question, who ‘claimed that all bovars were 
entitled te transfer their allegianee ta anv 
authority they wished, This was a part of their 
traditional rights, Ivan, on the other hand, 
took the position that the tear was an autocral 
to whan all owed allegiance. who could not be 
questionnd, and who held his power only from 
God, He. proceeded to organize a picked body 
of men-called the eprichama, who were subject 
only to himself, This was an élite corps of 
armed guards. wearing a distinctive uniform. 
ard living apart under the tears special pros 
tention, The oprichnina, naturally, did not corn: 
tain tore than a handful of hovars, [t was 
made up almost entirely of the lowes gentry 
with a sprinkling of foreigners, On Ivan's 
orders the oprichnina instituted a reign of 
terror, which was forever afterward to be asso- 
ciated with his name. Innumerable atrocities 
were eommilted, and almest open war was 
waged upon the boyars. Mombers of the. corps 
were, In many instances, permitted to keep the 
estates of the bovars whom they had killed. 
Finally the terror was called off, but it had 
lone ite work, The tear liad broken the power 
oF the boyar aristocracy for good, though eer- 
tain hoyar families were still able te cause 
difficulties for the monurchy during the ensuins 
period, known a@ the “time of troubles.” Dur: 
ing this latter ported there was virtual anarchy, 
aecompanted by foreign intervention, until a 
gemsky sobor wae called which gave the crown 
lo the first of the Romanove. a youth of sixteen 
homed Michael whese descendants gat on the 


Russian throne until the Revelution of 1917. 


THE EAKLY HOMANOVS 


Michael (1615-1645) and hie successor, 
Alexis (1645-1676), were compelled by the 
logic of their position to maintain an antiboyar 
position, Engazed for much of their ‘long 
migns in forsign wars, they found it necessary 
to keep in being armies of whose loyalty they 
could le assured. This ineant reliance on the 
gentry, whe were tied to themselves, gothos 


than on the more independent. boyara. The 
peasants gradually sank to the position of serfs, 
or even slaves, The role of the period can best 
be characterized as rule by monarch and gen- 
ty. based on the subjection and near-slavery 
of the peasant class, on whieh the whole gov 
rmiment and etaiomy were based, It is there- 
fare fot surprising thal peasant revolts were 
eommon, thoigh alwaye ruthlesly suppresectl. 
The monarchs, however, who recognized their 
eointry’s backwardness in comparison with the 
West, invited foreigners, especially technicians, 
to Russia, and encouraged foreign merchants 
lo settle in Moscow, The faci that these men 
commanded much higher salaries and a better 
standard of living than native Russians caised 
mitch diseotitent among the latter, They were 
ungalile to rerognize thal no one would have 
come to live in their backward country and 
provincial eapital, which lacked all the ameni- 
tes of forcien capitals, without such jnoentive. 
By the end of the reign of Alexis the rulers 
were virtually absolate, but the government 
and army remained ineiicient by contemporary 
Western standards: The army was no match for 
the much smaller armies of the Western powers. 
as wae detionstrated in the early vears of Peter 
the Great 


REI’ OF PETER THE CHEAT 


Peter 1, the Great (1682-1725), -son. of 
Alexis by a second wife. did not anceeed to 
undisputed rule over Russia for thirteen years 
after the death of his Father, though he was 
co-ruler from 1682. 

Peter was a man of extraordinary capacity 
and energy, ruthless and efficient, driving all 
his servarits to the wimoest and hinwelf doing 
more than any of them. He was also flexible 
ard intelligent. But abowe all he was an im 
proviser and opportunist of genius, with an 
unequaled capacity for quick decision. His 
willingness to acquire knowledge wherever it 
was to he won made him into the real founder 
of modern Russia, 

Ile recognized ot onee, through defeats 
sulfered ot the hands of Western powers, that 
Russia was sd backward thai she could nol 
hope te eatch op with the West by the slow 
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processes of natural growth, The West. must 
be pillaged for its ideas which, in the West. 
had been developed over long periods of time. 
These ideas must then be pul lo ur in Russia 


by all the means available t6 an autocrat. 
Leaving the government it) the hands of sabor- 
dinate:, he eet out himeelf with an embassy, 
traveling incognite to all the countrits in 
Europe from which be hoped to learn, He 
examined their techniques, especially those 
likely to be of use to him in his wars; he 
rxamined their machines, for the understanding 
of which he had a natural talent that he weed 
to the full, He Wired foreten technicians whose 
task it would be to troin the Russians, while. 
for the moment, he used the lechnicians (hem 
éelves to modernize the country for immediate 
practical purposes, By such processes he built 
himeelf an army and w navy which were able 
ta defeat the preat power of Sweden, and fore 
the Swedes to a humiliating peace which great 
ly enlarged phe Uussian state and gave il 
access to the Baltic. 

For many veare Peter wae occupied with 


Portrait al Peter the Great attrib 
uted ta dert de Gelder, now in the 


Rijkemasenm at Armasterdan 


his army and the war wih Sweden, During 
this period he laid a heavy hand upon hie 
poople for the parpose of recruiting enough 
Troops and training them in modern warfare. 
No jonger wae it left to the landowners to ent! 
their serfs in the army. Imperial governors and 
agents recruited thein; amd though there: were 
many desertions, punished by fearful penalties. 
the armies were finally raised and they won 
their victories. The officer class wae made 
mitirely dependent on the tear. All nobles had 
been liable for military service in the prast. 
Now, however, they lost all hereditary right 
to promotion, They were to hold rank entirely 
In accordance with them abiintv. Ao mon not 
previously a noble was ennobled al once on 
receiving his commission from the tear. Siucli 
recruits into the officer class were, a3 a rule. 
members of the gentry rather than luivars, 0 
that the distinction between the old nobility 
ond the new wae lost altegether. All were thus 
bound to the tear, iiependent entirely fa per him. 

Everyone in the count ry was by low mooade 


Hinkle for estate ecrvice. The tsar could even 
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fatce hie people if: 2 to echael and Jearn 
wy bead hae: Comilenedt Necessail F . \anry neTe fen 
compelled to eo abroad tw study. State service, 

Peters cves, meant nol only service in the 
army. bol service in indnstry Tf neressary. 
Importuit idlastries were started under the 
ppur of the fear, slwave with the expressed 
intention of somehow, by force growth, catel- 
ing op) With the West, 

Peter set op several new institutions for 
the purpose of increasing elicienoy. Kegulations 
were drafted by a professtonal body called the 
senate, completely under the control of the 
tsar. whit kept wiiteh over them ta-see that thiety 
were nal idle He ae up Various speciaheed 
departments Of state, some of which ineliusledl 
foreigners, These departments had eolleetive 
rither than individual responsibility. No. one 
in the state woe ever permitted much degree of 
mnitiative of Peter could prevent it. He was 
himself the source of all initiative and author- 
ity, and he made every effort to supervise the 
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work of his servants ay well as issuing instruc 
tions, For the purpose of checking up an the 
work of his servants, be st op @ system ol 
spies ond informers to ace thal corruption was 
stamped oul, Endless laws were passed) to iry 
to prevent it, but they had no more success 
than such laws usually have, Opportunities [or 
eormption were numerovs, for vast numbers 
Of indirect (axet Were imposed, as well aaa poll 
tox, based on a cemsie taken by the tear with 
hie wenal pitiless chctency. 

The whole effectiveness of the system de- 
pended upon the ability of the tar. Though 
special take were distributed locnlly theough 
out the country, responsiliility was not really 
shared. At ite basis was force rather thun con 
serit, Peter was hated as few men have ever 
Laver, though he could not but command sd 
and obedience. Peasants and religions men 
called him the antichrist, and he was regarded 
by them with a superstitious awe. Neverthetess, 
in apite of constant émall and hopeless revoits, 
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there was never any widespread organized re- 
voll against him, and he cannot be regarded 
except os o highly successful monareli who 
achieved the emis lie se fox hinnsell, with very 
few failures debited agains! him, 

The reader will reeoonize the sieilarity 
of the avetem of Peter the Great to tht of the 
later Roman and Hyzantine empires, The in- 
centive wae the sate, [ty all mes, ihe ATTY 
had to be built wp and made capable of resist. 
mite to invasion and, if possible, of expansion 
into mew areas. The tate liad the firet call on 
the serviers of eVery man; compulsion was 
ued when found to be necessary, Governmentul 
institutions were changed by the ruler in every 
raise de fit the needs of the state. The Rirsia of 
Peter the Great waw as nearly totalitarian 
state in the modern sense as any known ontil 
the twentieth century, 

Peters princtpal task, as he early recep 
nized, waa to break the power of Sweden in the 
Baltic: and thowgh be found himself Greed ty 
Charles xi of Sweden, one of the greatest 
warriors Of all timw, and suffered a very severe 
Wefeat at the Battle of Narva in L700, thereafter 
he was able te draw the Swedish monarch deep 
info Kiesia and destroy him there. The Peace 
of Nystadt (1721), which ended the war, re- 
duced Sweden to a second-class power and 
ereatly enlarged ithe Baltic regions under 
Russian control, Meanwhile. Peter hid been 
developing: what he called his “window on the 
Wet” ihe great port of St. Petersburg. which 
heoamw his eapital, 

St. Petersburg was « monument both to 
Peter's power and to his westernizing policy, 
Filled with factories, docks, and military sup 
ply emiters. mand protected by a nearby fortress 
at Kronstadt. it wes from the heginning 
thronged with foreigners and under foreign 
ittinence: Noliles were expected to build their 
town hiovses there, and in time tended to 
become westernized themselves; sometimes they 
even used their native language as second to 
Frewh. But though some became at least sper 
ficially westernized, and though Nussian pulers, 
at least through the eighteenth century, looked 
westward rathet than eastward, and acerpted 
the new city as their capital, the great masses 
of Russians became ever more alienated from 


oa Western civilization in which they shared 
almost mot at all, 


RUSSIA IN THE EIGHTEESTH CRENTURI— 
CATHERIXE THE CHEAT 


As we have already tote, in discussing 
the Roman Exnpire, the gravest difficulty for 
the bereditary aulocralic system of government 
i# the mahility of any monarch to ensure that 
lie son, if any. will inherit his capacities. 
Peter's own son Alexie became a foous of 
opposition to him during bis lifetime, whether 
Alexia desired tor not; Peter had him tortured 
and killed in his own presence, Hie second 
Wife, a peasant woman from one of the Baltic 
provinces, oltimately succeeded him, then an 
assorted group of incompetents. anti) his daugh- 
ter Elizabeth managed to hold the crown for 
twenty years: During this period the “service 
nobles” ond the imperial bureaucracy—those 
who had Leen required to serve Peter in what- 
ever canmeity he wished—were the real rulers 
of the country, a4 vustamary when the mon- 
arch i weak. The old nobility, the boyars, 
controlled one of the rulers for a few years, 
hut were soon dispossessed by the more powrr- 
ful eervice nobility. The nobility naturally were 
freed of their more onerous obligations during 
the period, and were able to clamp their rule 
more tahtly over the peasantry, who could be 
leona bit and sold with or without Jand. and 
became thus Indistinguishuble from slaves, The 
prowess of westernization, however, continued. 
France exercised a strong influence on the 
Russian wppet closes, ae she did in Prussia. 
The French longoage became the accepted lan- 
guage of the court and wobility. Many of the 
nobles employed hundreds of serfs as domestic 
servants: some of them were said to have lost 
the ability tospeak the same language as their 
serfs. Among themselves they conversed excliv 
sively in French. Foreigners were to be found 
everywhere, They were disliked by the Jesser 
nobility, and naturally by the prasanty, whe 
were inclined to blame them at least as mock 
as the upper nobles for their plight. 

The army, however, continued to be sue. 
cessful, and was slowly boilding Russia inte a 
great power, exercising considerable influence 
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in European affairs. During the seventeenth 
and eighteenth eenturies the Russians expanded 
aa far a¢ the Pacific. the colonization for the 
most part being canied an by Cossacks who 
accepted the mulhority of the tsar in Moscow at 
least formally, as long as he did not interfere 
too much with what they were doing. Siberia 
waa lo a large extent unpopulated before the 
Comacke come in: even until the early part of 
the twentieth century it was mostly a home for 
exiles, [¢ wos not thoroughly developed from 
an coonnmie point of view until the present 
Hissian regime, 

As we have already noted, Russia would 








have completed the rout of Frederick the Great 
in 1762 if the new tear, Peter i, hail not at 
that moment inherited the throne from his 
mother, Elizabeth, Peter so much admired 
Prussia and Frederick the Great that he could 
not bear to defeat them. Sa he withdrew his 
army and tmade peace, to the disgust of the 
army and court, When he proceeded to try to 
mike some tmilitury reforme in his guard 
troops in the direction of Prussianiaing them, 
they revolted. Peler wis weassinaled, to be 
suceerded hy his estranged wife, a minor Ger- 
man princess who, was probably privy to his 
murder, However this may be, it was she who 
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profited from his death and reigned as Cath- 
erine 1, the Great. for thirty-four vears | 1762- 
1796). Brilliantly successful in her foreign 
policy, which culminated in the Russian absorq- 
tion of the greater part of Poland through 
three successive partitions. Catherine appears 
to have wished to make reforms at home but 
was unable to make much headway. Posing as 
an enlightened despot, and as a philosopher. 
friend. and benefactress of the noted French 
philoxaphes, the best that may be<aid for hes 
is that che did not make the position of the 
serfs much worse—nol un easy tack jn any case 
—and she made the system of wovermment con- 
siderably more efficient. Early in her reign che 
attempted to improve the legal system of the 
eomtry and instructed o large and fairly rep- 
resentative Legislative Commission in the prim: 
ciples it should follow in suggesting reforms. 
But when the members of the cotumission did 
not agree among themeelves, Catherine did nat 
insist upon recommendations, and sett the com- 
missianers heme. Enough had heen done for 
honor, | 

In essentials Catherine returned to the svs- 
tom of Peter the Great, bat without the personal 
arbitrarimess of that monarch. Being a woman, 
and lacking both Peter's nerve and his style. 
together with his uiter disregard for every 
convention and every inherited right, Catherine 
contented herself with using the service nobility 
she had inherited, and with improving thr 
system, suchas it was, of Jocal government. 
When a hide peasant revolt in 1773, which was 
only with great dificulty suppressed, demon- 
strated the meed for improved local adminis: 
tration, she created more manageable ums of 
government, and subjected them to closer 
supervision by her officials than had been 
endtomary in the past. The nobles were now 
legally permitted to sell their serfs and were 
#iven almost absolute: power over them; but 
the nobles themselves were held responsible te 
the central Fove rnin! for the funaigement of 
their territories, 

When the French Revolution broke out 
toward the end of the reign of Catherine. she 
Wholeheartedly disapproved of in and was 
ureatly disappointed in the outcome of a cen- 
tury of enlightenment. She herself liad come 


to the conclusion that, in her country at least, 
only an absolute autocrat could govern effec- 
tively, and her government was far better than 
the government of noble that wae the only 
alternative. Tn this it mut be agreed that ehe 
wae right, Although her grandson Alexander 4, 
in whose education she took a great interest, 
was able to win a reputation for liberalism 
abroad. especially when he granted his new 
kingdom of Poland an advaneed constitution. 
ot home he barely deviated [rom the autocratic 
principles of his predecessor, Russia hail to 
wait for another half a century before the 
serfs were emancipated, and even that belated 
act of charity may well have indirectly cost 
Alexander ni his life. 


* France 


We now come to the two nations who were 
the most important and influential in Euroqw 
in the aeventernth and eighteenth centuries, 
France and England. ttaly m the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, and perhaps. Spain in 
the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, 
overshadowed these rising nations; but no one 
can question the ascendancy of France in the 
severiioenth, especially during the long reign 
of Louis xiv, In the eighteenth century France 
was still the cultural leader of Europw, but 
many French intellectual leaders in the eight- 
eenth century were. attracted bw Fingland's 4ct- 
mee and political thought, and above all hy 
her government and political practice, which to 
many seemed very enlightened in comparison 
with the decaying French absolutism of the age: 
Although Britain had to wait until the nine- 
iecnth century for the full fruition of her 
genius, already in the eighteenth century her 
coming greatness was forrshadownd. In all the 
ware the fought with her continental peigh- 
hore during the century she emerged with in- 
creased prestige and credit (with, of course, 
the outstanding exception of the American War 
of Independence, which was also a Franco: 
British war? as wel) os ferritoria) gains, In 
these two sections we shall therefore stucly the 
hasia for French abselutism and consider’ its 
streeneths and weaknesses, leaving French cul- 
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tural oid intellectual achievements for the next 
thapter: ther section devoted to the Puritan 
political revolution in England) will be some: 
what loners and more detailed, since if was 
this revolution itself that beyond any doubt 
played.« major part in later British ascendancy. 


Tih ESTABLISHMENT OF THE BOURROX 
MOSAUCHY USDER HENRY Fv UL LSRo- 1010) 


When we last considered the history of 
France, the country bad been undergoing i 
civil war which losttd for much of the sx 
teenth century, o war which woleashed religious 
passions, and for this reason could not be 
confired simply te French participants, The 
Spanish army was still in France when the 
Protestant Henry of Navarre won the crown 
in 1559, litthe though Philip i of Spain could 
afford t0 keep il there: When Henry embraced 
Catholictam, the major reason for Spanish in 
terveniion wae reinoved, anil Hetiry was oble 
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Io make peace and get himeelf accepted ms 
hing: Shortly afterward he issaed the faliet of 
Nunites | 1890). granting the Huguenots a hum 
lwp of fortihed ciths, freedom of pulilic wor- 
‘lip Wherever Protestunt religion had previ- 
Hely been aecepted, and freedom of privale 
worship for everyone, Sperial provision wie 
made for Protestant jodges, and sobsidies were 
even granted for Protestant schools, 

Thi -stateemanlike act. bitterly resented by 
the Catholic die-hards, wos the beginning of 
the recovery of France. Henry set to work to 
try to heal the wounds inflicted by the civil 
wars. He chow oe his minister of finance «A 
dour Protestant. who woe created duke of Sully 
and given a free hand in teforming the royal 
finances and the tax «¥stem—thoogh Henry 
visited him ceeularly while he was doing his 
accounts, and, according to jus minister, made 
numcrous intel lien! suggestions, Ae nnich by 
his free and open personality and his thorotgli 
undertinding of his people es by the financial 
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Contemporary painting, by Gilles ven Coninaloa,.af Henry IV of France at the sirge of 
Chartres. The character of the swashbuckling Henry faa heen perfectly eameght by the 
urtiot, who died three years before Henry did and whe moat have known. him from fife. 
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Chronological Chart 
France 

Reign of Francis t 1515-1547 = War of Devolution 1667T—16n8 
Wars with Spainand Holy Roman Dutch War Lo72—-1678 

Empire (see under Spain) Marriage of Louie to Mailame de 
Peace of Cateau-Canihresie 1559 Maintenon 1684 
Religho ware 152-1598 Reveiontion of Edict of Nantes 1685 
Massacre af St. Bartholomew 1572 War of League of Augehutg 1682-1697 
Assassination of Doke of Guise Negotiations for division of 

and King Henry 10 1aae Spanish inheritance 1608-1700 
Kergn of Henry 1 1it-16l0 Death of Charles tf of Spain 1700 
Edict af Nantee and end of civil War of Spanish Succession L7H} =-1714 

uni religions ware Lhe Suppressioy of Port-Royal by 
Rego of Lewis oon 1d1O-16d3 papal inal] 17} 
Meeting f States-Ceneral lol4 Peace of Utrecta 1713 
Iichelieu, chief minister of Treaties of Rastatt and Baden 

Louis “1 1642-1043 with Emperor Charles vi Wit 
Capture of La Rochelle from Death of Louie xiv WIS 

Hugnerrots 1628 Reign of Louis xv 1715-1774 
Entry of France in Thirty Years’ War of the Polish Sticeessian 1734-1738 

War ese = War of the Austrian Stuncession }740-]748 
Heign of Logie xn sigan ‘Seven Years’ Wat Vit 7635 
pre a ‘ae ee 1O6S-106) Fall of Quebec:to British 1750 
a ce 6e0- 1588 Incorporation of Lorraine 1766 
Lane "i Sinica 1A oeurpannthan ot Comive rT68 

of scaenal Gale es Cake lof] Abolition of porlements [Maupéoul = LTTI 
Building «f Versailles 1661-1682 Reign of Louis xvi 1774-1792 
Financial administratian af Intervention in Anirri¢an War 

Colbert | 1662-1683 of Independence LT78—1783 





acumen of Sully, France suddenly: becume the 
prosperous land that she always could have 
been, The nobles wore for the present com- 
pletely subdued, while the towns prospered: 
ond the peasantry, at last-able to exercise their 
special talents withont fear of having their 
land fought over and their crops stolen, appre- 
ciative of TMenry’s pledge to pursue a policy 
which would allow a “chicken in every pot,” 
worked hard and made Henry inte their ideal 
hing—and he is sy regarded tw this day. 

For the reat, Henry was nv great innovator, 
The trappings of the ancien régime of France 
were maintained, along with its officials who 


purchased thelr posts and were paid out of 
the proceeds; with ite tax system, under which 
private enterprise collected the tases and re- 
mitted the proceeds to the king after subtraction 
af ite percentage: and with its collectors of 
direct land taxes, who also took their share, 
Hut the administration was greatly improved, 
ind Sully was able to pot aside more than a 
million livres every year agains! probable 
future wore oval officials, superprefects 
known a= fnterdents, aloo made their appear- 
ance in this reign, charged with the task of 
looking after the king’s interests in the prov- 
inces Sully meanwhile used some of his hard- 
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earned money to improve roads, and [neisted 
that loca! landowners do their share of road 
and brider repairing: Another minister, Rarthé- 
lemy De Lailemas, preached a mercantile theory 
lone before Colbert, and was able to set up a 
number of weve industries and entice skilled 
artisans from abroad, But the great blessing of 
the reign was peace. The prosperity that fol- 
lowed it and left a surplos even im the roval 
treasury owed litthe perhaps. to an improve 
ment in institutions Yet France was once again, 
wt the death of Henry, w—murdered by a 
Catholic fanatic in 16)0—a strong national 





state. The work of Richelien in the following 


reign, in making France powerful abroad pes 
well as at home, owed moch to the patient labor 
of Henry and Sully. 


LOS AT ASD CARDINAT. RICH ELIED 


The murder of Henry thresitened again |o 
plunge France into the anarchy and corruption 
from which she had so recently been resened. 
Indeed. for a few years, while Henry's widow 
Marie de Medicis acted as regent for her young 
son, Louis xm, the country was again troubled 
hy rebellious nobles and by @ recrodescence of 
the religious passion that had heen only tem- 
porarily quieted. Then Louis came of age and 
hroueht to his ald Cardinal Richelieu, @ strong. 
effeetive authorilarian who ruled for the reat of 
the reign of Louis, supported hy the monarch, 
whom he kept constantly informed, but who 
allowed his powerful minister a free hand. | 

Two problems faced Richelien if he were 
to establish the full authority of his master jn 
France, ond incidentally secure his own posi: 
tion, The special privileges granted by Henry 
to the Huguenots must be annulled, for private 
armies and divided governments! jurisdiction 
could not te tolerated by # monarch who 
hoped to be ahselute, The feudal nobility like- 
wise had pot abandoned its private armies, nor 
yet fully accepted the authority af the monarch, 

Richeliew’s chief claim to fame as pillar of 
French alisalutism rests on his handling of 
these problems. He was not hostile to the 
Protestant religion az such. Indeed. in apite af 
hia prosition as cardinal of the Catholic Church. 
his poltey was never dictated by elerical inter- 


ests, bul by single-minded devotion to France 
and the monarchy. However, many of the 
Protestan! leaders were nobles, and he recog: 
niged that it might yet happen again that the 
ndbles would be able te use religion to disrupt 
the country. Thue be strock at both, even while 
recognizing the value to Franee of the purely 
religious provisions af the Edict of Nantes, 
whieh permitted Huguenots partial religious 
freedom. There were many rebellions in the 
reign of Louis, quite possibly encouraged in- 
directly by the astute cardinal, who always 
seemed to be ready to meet them, The Jords 
were compelled ta pull down ther castles and 
dishand their private armies, while the Hugue- 
not strongholds were reduced by the king's 
troops, Secure at home, though hated greatly 
by his enemies. the cardinal turned to the 
rectifeation, of Freneh frontiers and the 
uggrandizemont of France abroad. We have 
already noticed the part played by the French 
in the Thirty Years’ War, which for Richelieu 
atid his suceessor. Cardinal Mazarin, meant the 
destruction of Hapshurg power and the pre- 
vention of a united front against France by the 
Spanish and Austrian Hapsburgs. In this policy 
the two cardinals were completely successful, 
and by 148, after the Peace of Westphalia, 
France had the largest and best-trained army 
in Enrope. and substantially her present boun- 
uries, with @ few exceptions, such as Aleate 
and Franche-Comté—the latter undor the Span 
ith crown, the former still an imperial posse>- 
sien, 

The wars fought by Richelieu were expen- 
sive and naturally unpopular with (hose who 
liad to pay for them, Ae always in France it 
was difficult indeed to extract the money; bul 
the money was there if the administrative 
eyetim was efficient enough to enforce ita coller: 
tion, Richelien's administrative reforms, which 
irehiched the regularization and strengthening of 
the eystem of intendanes, fegun by Sully, may 
be regarded as by-products of his desire to 
strengthen the authority of the king and to 
obtain enough mney to pay for his financial 
ititervention in the Thirty Years’ War, and for 
the military contributions that seiled the war 
Li Franee’s faver when money alone had heen 
used us far as it would go. 
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FATLURE OF EFFORTS TO CURB 
ABSOLUTISM—THE FRONTE 


When Richelieu died.a few months before 
his master, he had already trained another 
cardinal, an Italian named Mazarin, to take 
tis place during the minority of the young 
king Louie xtvi Mazarin ensured his position 
hv endearing himself to the Queen Regent, 
and together they ruled France until the death 
of Mazarin in 1661, at which time Louis xiv 
himself took complete charge of the covern- 


ment. Mazarin was more unpopular than Rich- 


eliew, eince, unlike his teacher, he wat far from 
incorruptible, and he filled many high. places 
in the state with his numerous relatives. He 
alse appeared to be more vulnerable, sinew he 
was supported only hy a regent, and by a king 
who seemed to take littl interest in public 
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affairs, not, like Richelieu, by a king who 
wholeheartedly approved of his minister's pol- 
iey, Moreover, after the Peace of Westphalia in 
1048, ever: though the war with Spain had mit 
yet finished, there were important generals to 
he reckoned with, any of whom might be able 
to overthrow Mazarin if he tried hard enough. 
Nevertheless, Mazarin survived, in epite of the 
opposition of the remaining nobility, which had 
not been cufficiently chastened by Richelieu, and 
af the people and middle classes, who found 
their spokesman in the powerful Parlement de 
Paris, the chief law-ceurt in Frater. 

During the minority of Louis xiv two 
rebellions broke out, known callectively aa the 
Fronde. But they were 40 il managed and 
devoid of constructive ideas that Mazarin was 
able to surnmoumt them, alihouwgh for a short 
time he was compelled to go into exile with his 
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yoimg king. The nobles disgraced thetmer|vee 
by aimless fighting, much of 7 among them: 
selves, and the most popular general committed 
treason bv joming the Spaniards: meanwhile 
the Parlernent de Paris gave verbal support to 
the uprising without making sure of the <«vm- 
pathy of the army. The Parlement de Puria, 
though it hell a position of preat influence anil 
antiquity. lacked effective powers. The kine 
wie the legislator, not the Parlement, But it 
wat one of the taske of the Parlement to regis- 
ter the king's decrees after he had made them, 
and this registration gave full legal effect to 
them. By the same token, it could refuse to 
register the decrees. Such refusal, however, was 
of ne practical effect, since the kine eayld 
compel the Parlement to register his decrees at 
a special session known a4 the fit de justice. 
With or without registration, the king was al- 
wiys ina position to make his decrees effective, 
even if not legally valid, Marshal Turenne. 
the leading military man, a Protestant who 
hod briefly joined the rebels, disgusted with 
the futility of the rebellion threw in his fot 
with the government. and Mazarin was restored. 
There can he wo doubt that the voung Louis 
ov, during whose minority the Fronde took 
place, must have recognized From thie experi- 
ence how. esecntial royal absolistiem had be 
come and how hopeless was any telielion 
against it, The possible adversaries of his ahso- 
hite tole wore disonited and had no positive 
program. During the long reign of Louie he 
never had anything similar jo contend with, 
and he spoke and acted az if he were the sole 
master of France. 


LOUIS XIV—THE “SUN-KING™ 


The Court and Palace Louis xiv hiniwell 
wae at all times in bie reign the center of his 
government, He presided over meetings of his 
coumeil; he tade all appointments. His de- 
eTees were registered biy the Parlement de 
Paria o a matter of course, since, az we have 
seen. If the Parlement resisted. he had the last 
word always at ins disposal. Louis was onn af 
the hordes! workers of all kings in history. 
He wae neither especially able nor attractive, 
yet he had a very high sense of hie own dig- 


nity: he looked the part of @ king and played 
it to perfection. As an avtourat he was not an 
unreasonable or arbitrary one, though in his 
later veare he performed many arbilrary ucts 
which hie hod heen persuaded were for the 
eood of his kingdom of dynasty, He regarded 
himecl{ a# se far above ordinary mon that 
there was no need to take vengeance on any of 
them or tovmllow bimwelf to be ruffled hy their 
feeble opposition, He was. content with han: 
ishing from his august presence courtiers who 
offended him, to the old rebels of the Fronde 
he was gracious and forgiving: a= soon as il 
was politically cafe to da ao. he extenihed his 
royal pardon fo ther, 

Sinte there wae no real competiior for his 
power in the gealm of France, and France 
herself was se strong that she was able to fight 
any ware engaged in by Louis alimost entirely 
outside her own borders, Louis rather naturally 
had an extremely exalted opinion of himeelf. 
and there can be no doubt that he genuinely 
believed in the divine right of kings a& applied 
to hinnself. | 

To Ulustram his <emidivine position as ef- 
fectively as possible Louis surrounded himself 
With the ost elaborate system of etiquette ever 
devised in the Western world, an etiquette 
scarcely to be paralled even in Constantinople. 
Every act that he performed had to be accord: 
ing tom solemm fitnel that appears in this 
democratic age and country to he somewhat 
ridicuions, When he arose in the morning the 
great nobles regarded Ht as an honor to be 
present at the ceremony (the fever), and ae a 
eave dishannr if they were excluded. Fach 
noble hol « particular task assigned to him, 
auch wo» holding the alerve of his master’s shirt 
while the roval hand was thrust inte it, More 
feremonies accompanied every necessary act of 
the king's life. Only a monarch of the sreatest 
hardihood could stand euch a strain, and Louis 
slliccessars were not men enough for the jub. 
Louis presided over all. hie council meetings 
and more it his business te know everything 
that wes being dower in his nome ae for ws he 
pocihly could He was determined that the 
life of France should indeed rovolve around 
him, w* in theery it should, Ouly a oman of 
reat application and remarkable physical en- 
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durance could have solemnly gone through the 
palace ritual every day of his reign—hut Louis 
achieved it, and the rest of Europe, outside 
England, did its best to imitate it. [t was per- 
haps fortunate that @ semee of the ridiculous 
wae nop included amongst Louis’ more sterling 
qualities: if he posseseed it. no one during a 
long reign was ever allowed to suapect it. 

For the proper diffusion of ithe light radi- 
ated by the Sun King the Lirgeet palace in 
the world was built, to the sorrow of the 
fmancal minister Colbert, but to the undoubted 
glorification of the monarch—not only in 
France, but in every country of Europe. This 
palace of Versailles. which may_still be seen 
today bv the curious, and is admired by some, 
was able to accommodate same ten thoeisand 
persone. It wae not only the court of the king 
hur also the working quarters of the royal 
hoimehold and the seat of government. 

The exterior is built in the style of the late 
French Renaissance, and resembles St, Peter's 
in Rome for the magnificence of ite layout and 
symmetry. The gardens. tended by scores of 
highly expert gardeners were geometrical, in 
accordance with the growing French teste for 
order and reasonableness, The hedges werr 
clipped and formal; nothing was permitted to 
he out-of place, and the long walks of the 
great park were designed with the greatest 
rare and regard for the particular kind of vista 
desired hy the designers. The exterior has heen 
partly spoiled hw fater efforts at “improve- 


ment,” especially those of Lou Philippe. 6 


boat-Revelutionary monarch. Nevertheless. the 
ereal park of Versailles, with its statues and 
it fountaing, mist have been a great marvel 
in ite day, Even while Lauis reigned, however. 
the interior was discovered to be damp and 
oncomfortable to live tr Tt was made enelitr- 
able only by the magnificence of the pret 
salons, and especially the enormous hall of 
mirrors, the contemplation of which may in 
some degree have compensated for the boredom 
and material discomfort unavendalily attached 
to the task of being o good courtier, or even. 
be itsnid, u good king. 


Government and administration Lauis XIV 
WHE In ino senee an innovator in. government. 


His greatest claim to fame as a ruler attaches 
to hie ability to make the beat use of what he 
had inherited as his governmenta! structure, 
and to his selection of ministers to do his will, 
He roled through several councils of state, 
which gradually developed almost into modern 
specialized departments, These councils were 
kept very small, and the councilors met with 
the king frequently to concert policy. From the 
councils went forth instructions to the king's 
servants in the provinces, primarily the in 
tendants, who hud « few assisiants in some of 
the larger centers of administrative jurisdiction 
icalled: généralités), The king also had a high 
count, which in many ways acted like the 
English Court of Star Chamber, to be discussed 
later in this chapter. Tt dealt with special royal 
and in some respects arted as the equiva- 
lent of a court of appeal, in which the king's 
jisties prevailed over anv local decision, 

The army, previously recruited almost er 
tirely by private enterprise, was fully subject 
to the king for the firat time in Frewch history, 
The svstem of commissioning officers to recruit 
and train troops was maintained, but now the 
officers were closely checked to see: whether 
they really had the troops under their command 
that they claimed, Since they were now equipped 
from royal warehouses and arsenals, the nobil- 
ity could no longer use their retainers a5 private 
armies. Without proper equipment, they could 
not hope to stand against the royal hosts. A 
real minister of war was responsible for the 
training of the army, and new practices of drill 
and training were adopted. 

The French military svater waz undoubt- 
edly tesponsible for the successes of Louis im 
his ware, often against numerically superior 
Forces hot without tmified training and only o 
slichtly unified command, For communication, 
the tinisters of Louwle organized an efficient 
postal system. This also had previously been 
handled by many different organizations, with 
many tolls to. pay before a letter reached ifs 
destination.. Now the contract wae let out. but 
to only one semi-ofheial corporation. Letters 
were carried for a single charge. with any 
custom surtixes to be poid at the destination. 

The efficient centralization of the govern- 
rent did mot mean that at once all the liberties 
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of French subjects were lost, Indeed, for the 
most part, they were not lost at all, since the 
king in all probability would never interfere 
with them. By far the larger number of official 
positions was still bought and paid for. These 
positions were regarded aa property, to be 


bequeathed to one's family after death. The 


holders did not earn any regular salary, o2 
indeed even the ministers of the Crown, whe 
were directly employed by the king, did not. 
They obtained their income from the exercise 
oft their fonetions, as for instance when fines 
were assessed and paid. Naturally, there was a 
definite value in such positions. Their incomes 
could be calculated, so that fo regard them as 
valuable property was hardly inaccurate. The 
ohieials would have fought bitterly against the 
monarch HW he had in any way tried to deprive 
them of their jobs, which were indeed in many 
eases far from sinecures. Louis’ administration 
preferred to take away occasional tasks from 
these men and give them to the intendants and 
their ataff, 

Thus the absolutism of Louja, though in 
theory complete, in practice was modified con- 
siderably by ancient vested interests which it 
was nol worth while disturbing. The nobility 
were almost entirely exempt from taxation, and 
Louis frequently handed out immunities to his 
favorites. again to the distress of his finance 
minister, wha was looking for ways to persuade 
the nolile to make come contribution ta the 
expenses of government. Ly the vast number of 
legal cases ancient precetents were followed 
and administered, not by royal appointees but 
by men who had bought or inherited their 
positions and knew what the ancient customs 
of the kingdom were, In this respect they were 
sitnilar to the English common lawyers, and 
were at least os much devoted to ancient tradi: 
tion. So the monarchy was to a large degree 
only superficially modernized. Not until the 
eighteenth century did the vested rights of the 
ancient institutions come up against the royal 
power, when the latter was compelled by cir, 
cumstances to try to improve the administration 
and to modernize it, 

In the age of Louis x everything seemed 
good under the fagade. The tremendous efforts 
of the finance minister Calbert to improve the 


sources of income of the people, and thus in- 
crease the base for taxation, were to a large 
degree successful. When the king wished to 
exercise power there was no dine whe could 
effectively say him nay. It should be understood 
that his absolutism was not based on the army, 
a4 in modern dictatorships, although the army 
was used to suppress a number of minor up- 
risings, especially among the peasantry, and to 
aid in collecting taxes and keeping order. There 
can be lithe doubt that the government really 
(lid rest upon the consent of the various classes 
of the people. Generally speaking, the peasants 
were content as long as the monarch was Cath- 
olic and legitimate. The bourgeoisie had not 
yet become politically conscious, as in England, 
and respected any government that could pro- 
wide protection after the long civil wars and 
did nol conspicuously mismanuge the state. The 
nobles had had their teeth drawn by Hichelieu. 
Most of them were content to exchange their 
position of indeperidence for one of dependence 
on the Crown, which in tam was willing to 
keep them as courtiers and pay them pensions. 
lt was a poor substitute, but in the reign of 


Louts xtv the moral decay of the moble clas 


was mot yet as visible as it became in the 
reigns of his successors. 


Religious policy of Louis Ever simes the 
reian of Francie § (1515-1547) the French 
Church had been virtually controlled by the 
king, and the French clergy was at all times 9 
willing: instrument for the furtherance of royal 
policy, Nevertheless, much had happened since 
the time of Francis 1, and the Catholic Refot- 
mation papacy was anxious te recover the 
ground lost in previous centuries to the national 
states. It had met considerable succesa in cour 
tries olher than France. But Louis was detet- 
tiined to yield nothing of his absolute powers, 
nor share them with the pope, however willing 
he might be to execute papal policy of which 
he approved. He had no intention of losing 
hit hold on the Freneh clergy, and in this he 
was, of course. backed by the clergy, whe were 
his own appointees, He was willing to grant 
the pope authority in the field of faith and 
morals but nothing more. 

In dealing with Protestantism and other 
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beliefs that smacked of heresy, however, Louis 
wae severe—more severe, indeed, in the pers 
cotion of Huguenots than the papacy itself 
approved. Pope Innocent 11 asked him to stay 
hit hand and did noteven approve of the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes. 

The most troublesame group to the Church 
and to Louie were the Junsenists, who possessed 
@ larger monastery at Port-Royal, and conducted 
4 number of schools in competition with the 
numerous Jesuit foundations. The Jansenists, 
named after a certain Cornelius Jansen, one- 
time professor at Louvain and bishop of Ypres, 
were in doctrine not very far from the Calvin- 
ists, beliewing in a modified form of predes- 
tination and staving extremely close to the 
teachings of St. Augustine as they interpreted 
them. In morality they were distinctly Puritan. 
lt was extremely diffeult to attack them, since 
they gained a great deal of support from the 
distere moral lives they lived and from their 
evident sincerity; and they were quite contest 
to remain within the Church, Politics also be- 
came strongly interwoven with any action taken 
against them, since their implacable enemies 
wore the Jesuits, and the latter, aa instruments 
of papal policy against the Gallican Church, 
were highly anpopular with the king and the 
ordinary elergy. Nevertheless, the center of 
Port-Royal was closed once early in the reign 
of Logis, since he suspected the Jansenisis of 
sympathy with the Frondeurs, and it was ¢lear 
that their emphasis on predestination was too 
elose- to Calvinism. Later in the century, after 
the pope lit wecepted o milder interpretation 
of their doctrine, it was reopened, only to be 
suppressed again when Pére Quesnel published 
a French New Testament with Jansenist com- 
mentary. 

Behind the Jansenist controversy wae the 
mich larger question of the relation between 
Church and State in France, which has always 
been a thorny ene. Not only in France but in 
all the Catholic countries of Europe there has 
been constant controversy over the role of the 
papacy in Church affairs. Few Catholic mon- 
archs—even the most devout, such as Philip 
of Spait—have heen willing to concede control 
over such a powerful institution aa the Church 
toa fareigner; for the monarchs wished to be 


able jo make use of the Church for their own 
nutional or dynastic aims. The Galliean Church 
of France wav only the most voral of the 
national churches, and for centuries supported 
the theoretical superiority of a council to the 
pope. The Jansenists: who like the Gallicans 
were good Catholics, in spite of the fact that 
they held doctrines not accepted by the majority 
of their coreligionists, provided Gallicanism 
with powerful support, c=pecially in the eight- 
eeoth century. They too were antipapal for 
olwious reasons: they had taken the lead 
against the expansioniem of the Jeeuits, who 
were regarded ps the militant arm of the pa- 
pacy. Thus many of the French clergy and 
laymen who opposed some of the pretensions 
of the papacy adopted some of the teachings of 
Janseniam; and it was these men who provided 
much of the leadership of the anticlerical move- 
ment that became so strong in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, not only in France 
hat-elsewhere. A number af episcopal eres in 
Holland, for example, remained Jansenist in 
spite of the ban on Jansenism pronounced at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century by the 
pope. They merely threw off allegiance to Rome 
while continuing to call themselves Catholics. 
Only when Pope Piws 1x proclaimed the 
dogma of papal infallibility in 1870 was the 
controversy laid to rest within the Church. At 
that time those Catholics who had previously 
combated papal superiority were compelled to 
make the choice of accepting itor leaving the 
Church. And it was significant that the Jeader 
of these German Catholics who did indeed leave 
the Church, calling themselves the Old Catho- 
lics, was consecrated bishop by a Dutch Jan 
senisi, whose forebears had already repudiated 
papal lewdership in the eighteenth century, 
But, important though Janseniem was 
within the Church, far more important in ite 
immediate efects on France wae the exodus of 
the Huguenots after the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. The revocation was undoubtedly duc 
in the main to the efforts of the clergy. Every 
year for decades, whenever the clergy met to 
volte taxes to the king, they petitioned him for 
the revocation or forced conversion of the re- 
mining Huguenots, who must have numbered 
in the early part of Louis’ reign ot least a 
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million, conceritrated in a few important cen- 
ters, especially in Languedoc and Normandy. 
Asa rule the Huguenots were peaceful citizens: 
they had taken no port in the Fronde. But thev 
were etill a standing reproach to the Catholic 
clergy. who were entirely unable to convert 
them 

Louis Ughtened hie regulations against! 
them, and some indeed did canvert fn due 
cours: Louis was informed that moet of them 
had been converted and all that wae necessary 
now was fo revoke the “temporary measure” 
which had granted them toleration and had 
been adopted only for political reasons: So 
Lawis. either believing or wishing to believe 


the misinformation, and sure that he wae strik- 


ing o blow for the true religion, in 1685 
revoked the Edict of Nantes. 

lt might have been possible for the Hugur- 
nots to emirate, but this wae not permitted. 
French policy was étrongly against all emigra- 
tion except to French lands oversens, and it 
was known that much of French prosperity 
would depart with the. Huguenots, os well ae 
the trade secrets and skills that they had 
acquired. The French army was therefore sta- 
tioned at the frontiers fo prevent their eseapie, 
and when they returned they were forcibly 
converted! jo Catholiciem, Hundreds of thou- 
sande nevertheless sticceeiled in leaving. with: 
out their possessions but determined not to 
abandon their religion. What was France's Joss 
was the gain of every Protestant country. (her 
forty thousand were welcomed in Rrandenburg- 
Prussia alone, bringing an industry to that 
hackward state that altogether changed the 
character of the economy. England and Hol- 
land and the German Protestant princes all 
opened their doors, as did even the Dateh in 
South Africa and the American Colonies, 

The French esonomy can be ead never to 
have fully recovered from the expulsion of the 
Hitguenots, [t was without question the most 
senseless oF all Loni acts, and the most dam 
aging to hie country. Whole industries had 
been mn the hands of Hueuenots, and the odes 
ries just ceased to exist after the expulsion. 
while it took the remaniing Catholics many 
decades to rebuild the industries which had 
bern ruined by the departure of a0 many 


skilled workers, On the other hand, every 
country which welcomed these seventeenth. 
emtury “dieplaoed persone” profited by it, and 
were enabled to compete better with the French 
iniduetey which had been growing so quickly up 
to that time. Tt was fortunate indeed for Col- 
ert that he had heen in his grave two years 
When the ediet was revoked—for jt is sure thal 
Louis would not have listened to him. When his 
salvation was involved, Louls was hardly the 
man to be swayed by mete commercial consid: 
erations, 


Economic and financial policy—Colbert 
We liave already dealt briefly with the work 
of the geeat Frewel) finance minister Jenn- 
Baptiste Colbert, who wae a faithful servant of 
Louis until hie death in 1683. We have seen by 
what means Colbert built up French industry, 
completing the work of his great predecessors 
af the teign of Henry tv. It was Colbert's belief 
that France should be the greatest industrial 
country of Eorope and should have a very 
fair proportion of European trade, Tt would 
then be posthle to provide the king with 
enough money for his uses without having 
td raise the rate of taxation, and without having 
to fall hack constantly upon the peasants, who 





Jean Baptiste Colbert, finanre minister of Lowis 
ATP. Line ongraving by Robert Nanteuil, 1676, 
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were taxed heavily enough, Agriculture could 
ard mist be improved, especially by the use of 
new agricaliura) trethods already in wee in 
Holland: bat the main eource of income imnust 
be the towns, of which there were more in 
France than in any other country. Impediments 
to trade within the country should. be feseened, 
and the collection of the taxes greally improved 
by superior administration. 

None of Colbert's predecessors had pul 
oll these policies into effect at the «ame time, 
and the revolt was astonishitig. France he. 
came by far the nchest country in Europe, 
surpassing even the United Provinces (Hol: 
land). whieh mo doubt had a greater wealth 
per capita, but which, with a far smaller 
population. could not equal France in no- 
tional intome. A great effort wos made to get 
rid of the numerous hindmuures to trade, such 
Wt excessive customs harriers and interference 
by the nobility with the free flow of traffic. 
The greater part of the country for the first 
time became a customs-free arta, within which 
trade conld How freely. A canal was dug from 
the Bay of Tiseay to the Mediterranean, This 
lige engineering project vastly improved the 
flow of trade letween the different aress of 
France, while the roads, which lid been im- 
proving throughout the century, were now 
made inte the beet in Europe. 

France is a potentially tich country. Her 
lands are the moet fertile in Europe, and her 
people ane among the most thrifty and indtrs- 
tridus. But. with rare exceptions-in her history, 
she fas been Gf served by her govertments, 
‘which have elther been loo extravaganl. oF 
unable to provide effective infernal security. 
For @ brief while under Colbert she was better 
eerved than at almost any other time in her 
history, This resulted in prosperity, even for 
the peasant, for a time, while the boutgeoinie 
flourished for considerably longer, And Louis 
was able to build Versailles and carry out his 
wars. [f he overextended himeelf at the end 


and had to ise the worst methods of hie prede- 


cessore and coninmporaries to raise money. i 
was asturediy nat the fowl of Colhert, who 
had been Jone dead, Louis approved of the 
tonstint wars which added to hie glory and 
powers there is no reason to believe that he 


regarded Colbert as anything but a useful in- 
strument to help him win his wars, or that be 
really understood anything of his great minis 
ter's work, 


The Wars af Lents MIF The ides of the 
balance of power hus been briefly noted earlier. 
We have seen how the French under Bichelien 
had etrugeled bard and effectively to prevent 
the union of the Spanish and Austrian Hape- 
bures, which union would have put ther within 
striking distance of dominating Europe, Charles 
Ve We have seen, achieved a similar position 
by means of Hapsburg marriage alliances in 
the sixteenth century. The French king Francis | 
had been forced to spend almost all his life 
fighting Charles, while Richelieu in the follow- 


‘ing ‘century had spent considerable blood and 


treasure in) trying bo prevent a military amon 
lerween the two Hapsburg powers by way of 
Italy. Now, however, in the time of Louie xtv. 
with the Hapshure power broken by the tres 
ties of Westphalin and the Pyrenees, France 
herself was close to being in & jrsition to 
dominate Europe and too streng to be defeated 
by anv but a very strong combination of 
powers. Thus all the rulers who understood, 
however vaguely, the concept of the balance 
of power could not help but regard France as 
the natutal enemy. 

The situation during the enlire personal 
reign of Lowis xv was geeatly complicated 
by the fact that on the throne of Spain was 
a mentally unbalanced and impotent king who 
was certain never to produce an heir and whe 
might die at any moment, leaving the huge 
Spanieh possessions in the Netherlands, Italy, 
and America to some other ruler, Austria was 
not eo far Fallen into decoy that the Hapsburg 
emperor, with the Spanish empire under hie 
control, could not recover his former power; 
while the danger to Furopé from French rule 
over the Spanish empire was ever more ob- 
vious. Both France and Austria, as we shall 
rut, possessed princes who might be considered 
legitimate heirs for the Spanish inheritance. 

Enigland did not feel herself especially 
threatened by the carly wars in which Louis 
engaged, [ler interests were different from 
thease of her continental contemporaries. She 
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wis anxious nol lo see the Spanish Nether- 
lands’ (Belgium) in Freneh hands, but she 
wes ilso engaged in @ constant trade rivalry 
with the Dutch. Thus for different reasons it 
was possible to hight againet either the Dutch 
or the French, but she had to have a good 
aenee of timing to know which was the might 
enemy to fight at @ given moment, while it 
was also possible to be neutral as jong a 
the French made no attempt to take the Span 
ish Netherlands. But the Dutch were constantly 
threatened by the French. A rich and pros 
perous country, but without great reserves of 
soldiers, wae obviously 4 standing invitation to 


EXPANSION OF _ 
FRENCH FRONTIERS (1667-1697) 


| French acquisitions - 1678-1679 (Treaty of Nijriegend 
= French ecquisifions — t6O7: (Tregty ot Ayewlek) 


an enemy; and though ehe expected to be able 
to hold her-own against most navies that could 
be brought aguinst her, ale simply did not 
have enough troops to defend herself by Jand 
without alliances. When we consider that she 
we a Protestant country with a Catholic coun- 
try to her immediate south and a militantly 
Catholic country beyond that, her reasons for 
feeling Insecure are easily understood. 

On the other hand, in fairness to Louis. 
it should be remembered that the northern 
French frontier was not as yet fixed and 
accepted, The Spanish Netherlands had no par- 
ticular reason for belonging to Spain, which 
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was a decadent country with nothing left hut 
a strong military tradition, and there were 
various imperial towns and duchies on the 
borders of France which had. obviously little 
chance of remainitig independent during the 
current exparsion of national states and the 
incessant rivalry between them, Franche Comte 
(Burgundy) waa not vet in France, nor wast 
much oF what is today northern France. Alsace 
and Lorraine were partly under French control 
but far from definitively incorporated within 
her boundaries. The only defensible natural 
frontier for France wae the Rhine, but to 
obtain this, much of the Spanish Netheriande 
would have to be incarporated. There was still 
no national German state, The Holy Roman 
Empire's natural intereste were in Austria, 
and it seemed po doubt unreasonable, in a 
day of growing national states, for this inter- 
national power to own scattered territories 
far from its true homeland, even though these 
territories now enjoyed substantia! independ- 
enee. Much of Louis’ fighting should therefore 
lie considered in the light af the need for 
defensible northern frontier and for the in- 
corporation within France—which wes capable 
of administering them—of all the small inde- 
pendent territories that, if mot takes, would 
anly fall to some other power with no more 
right to them than France. 

The details of the various wars nerd not 
concern us here. In the so-called War of Devo- 
lution (1667-1668) Louis found himself faced 
by a coalition of English, Dutch, and Swedes 
after he luul invaded the Spanish Netherlands, 
and withdrew gracefully, after obtaining per- 
mission ta keep a few important towns which 
are now in northern France, The Datch War 
(1672-1678) brought Louis and his army right 
into Holland, whose leader, William of Orange, 
was able to defend his country only by open- 
ing the dikes. Louis won Franche-Comté and 5 
few more towns by the treaty that ended this 
war, The third war, the War of the League 
of Augsburg (1688-1697), found Louis op- 
posed by a great alliance led by the redoubt- 
able William of Orange, who became alao kine 
of England in 1689, Though the French at 
one time had made considerable conquests in 


this war, they were finally worn down, and 
had to agree to.a peace, under which they were 
permitted to keep Alsace: 

The last war, the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession. wae the hardest fought and the Jongest 
in duration. The occasion was provided by the 
long-delayed and long-expected death of the 
last Spanish Hapeburg to occupy the throne of 
Spain. The Holy Roman emperor and the 
French king each had candidates available 
from hie own family; but the war had to be 
fought by many other powers because the prize 
of victory would be the Spanish colonies, with 
all their wealth, and the other European 
powers could not permit France to disturb the 
balance of power by acquiring them, Only if 
the Bourbon who Inherited the Spanish throne 
eould be forever excluded from holding the 
French throne also could the powers permil 
the Spanish crown to fall into the hands of 
a Bourbon. Nor, though the Hapshurgs were 


not-as dangerous to the balance of power a5 


the French, could the Hapsburg candidate be 
allowed to occupy both thrones. 

In the end Lows and his armies were 
exhausted and had to resort to desperate meas 
ures; but thowgh he was almost at the end of 
what he could mobilize in 1709, the English 
withdrew from the alliance against Louis in 
1711, leaving the emperor too weak fo carry 
on with what was left to him, The war was 
therefore brought to an end by the Peace of 
Utrecht (1713) and other minor treaties. The 
Bourbon kept the Spanish throne which had 
heen willed to him and which he had occupied 
during the war, but the Spanish Netherlands 
heeame Austrian. The French lost many of 
their colonial possessions, whieh hod been 
takers by the English during the war, and it 
was agreed that the Spanish Bourbon could 
not occupy the French throne, nor could any 
of his saceessors. Thos Louis’ reign came to 
a somewhat inglorious end, even thongh what 
he had won in earher wars was not taken 
from him at the Peace of Utrecht. The cost of 
the wars had beer enormous, expecially the 
War of the Spanish Succession, for which the 
price had to be paid, at least in part, in the 
eighteenth century by Louis’ successors. 
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EUROPEAN TREATY 
ADJUSTMENTS 
1713 — 1720 





THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURE—THE AGE OF 
THE ENLIGHTENMENT Ih FRANCE 


Louis XT?—efforts at govermental anid acd- 
wunistrative relorms Lovis av, who died in 
715, left to his great-grandsen Louis xv, whe 
was only five vears old, a kingdom that was 
still the most powerful in Europe: [ts instini- 
lions were #1 functioning and intact, but ite 
financial and social structures were no longer 
suited for the modern world; During the early 
years of the new reign there wat « mood of 
reaction against the absolutitn of Louie xiv. 
The old nobility recovered some of ita power 
and privileges during the regenoy, but when 
Louis came of age the monarch asserted hine 
eclf and the old aheolutiom waa restored. Un- 
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fortunately (onite himself was personally in- 
dolent and easily bored. Although many ex- 
cellent and needm] reforms were started in hig 
reign. he did not push them theoweh to com 
jHetion, with the exception of hia last series of 
felorms, which were quickly tndone hy his 
succeseor, Nevertheless, in Furope France wat 
at the height of her influence; everything thal 
was French, except perhaps the governmental 
system, was imitated, Paris was in all respects 
the capital of Europe, the only Western capital 
Europe has yet known. 

For the privileged elasees life has probably 
never been sweeter than di was in the reign of 
Loyis-x¥, whieh was the great age of French 
cuisine and French aristocratic munmyvers, ‘The 
furniture and decoration of the French noble 
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and bourgeois houses have been unequaled in 
Western culture, There wae nothing of the 
heaviness and what «ant can only call the 
atufimess of the reign of the Sun King, still bess 
of the tasteless optilence of the Victonan age 
of England. Above all, for the French then 
aplves, lt wae almost! a centory of peace, with 
no sound of marching feet on French soil; 
in spite of the vagaries of government it was 
an age also of cometan! and incteasing pros- 
perity for the great majority of Frenchmen, 
not excluding ever the peasants, Of the ware 
fought by Louis av only the Seven Years 
War (1756-1763) was costly in men and pres- 
tice. and even thar was costly in Europesonly 
herause of the sudderi defection of Peter m 
of Russia, which has already been noted. 
The war was almost won, and Frederick the 
Great, having lest half hia territory, was near 
ine his last gasp. Ff the war in Europe had heen 
won, there would have: beet no great loss of 
prestige, ewen if it was. too late for France 10 
recoup her losses in Anveriea, In spite of the 
Seven Years’ War France was able to win Lor- 
raine. hitherte wn imperial enclave surrounded 
hy Freaech territory, and Corsica was obtained 
from the Genoese by avreement during the 
reign of Lauie xv, 

The facade of alolutiem showed perious 
feeures during his reign, in spite of the ellort= 
af Louis and hie ministers, In same respects 
the system of povermment wat improved. The 
king's councils and the seventy-two “masters 
of requests” became an efficient hureaaeracy 
of dedicated civil servants. most of whom kept 
one position or another in the bureaucracy for 
their Ifetime, The intendants in the géneral: 
ités hd almost ae long « tenure of their ofhees. 
not infrequently staying in ene administrative 
area for aw long as twenty years. These men 
were the real molers of the cnmtry and made 
the decisions, Only. the most difioalt jobs, enel 
as that of controller general, amd the job af 
chancellor or chief minister, changed fire: 
quently, especially when these ministers tried 
come reform whitch the monarch was not pre- 
pared to push throueh to the end against the 
opposition it aroused, Ip is from the regime 
of Louis xv that many of the administrative 


linprovements credited fo Napoleon in reality 
elem; and jt is from the eighteenth century 
that the tradition of running the country 
through <enioy civil servants dates—e tradition 
not yet dead, at the political history of the 
tretiticth century demonstrates. Governments 
may change at the top, but the dedicated bu- 


reaucrals Carry on abo Pavernimnentt, 


Financial poliey For the regime of Louis 
‘VY Was in truth not unlike that of modern 
Franee in certain essential respects. The coun- 
try was making rapid progress, but the povern- 
metit constantly gave the not unwarranted im 
pression of feebleness and drift; and it was 
imposeible for the government to tanke much 
progress in face of the entrenched interests 
who fought consistently against any kind of 
reform, however meager. The entrenched im- 
jerests in the eighteenth century were the oid 
aristocrats, the newer vabilitw of the robe. who 
controlled the parlements, and the Church. 
These men had become accustomed to paying 
lithe or no taxes, allowing the taille and the 
multitude of indirect taxes to fall upon the 
poor, especially the peasants. The ined jrect 
taxes hardly hurt the pocketbooks of the upper 
classes at all. The Church paid an inconsider- 
¢hle eum os a free gift every five years; but 
since it owned perhaps a tenth of all the land 
it Franee, this was scarcely adequate. The tax 
in fact was usually passed on to the parish 
priests, 

Louis stv, during the War of the Spanish 
Succession, had imposed a special tax of one 
tenth. but it had never been fully collected 
and lapsed after the war. In 1748 Lous xy 
decided to impose tax of one twentieth on 
all income derived from lands. industrial and 
eammerciol dtd private loans, and revenues 
from the holding= of those olfces which were 
regarilerl a® property. and therefore bonglit 
and sold. Louis’ controller-general, Machaullt, 
attempted to put the tax inte effeet, wilh results 
that would have made the bravest: minister 
quail. There was a concerted) how) fram all 
the elasses affected by the tax. (which, be. il 
noted, did not apply to wage-earners, salaried 
ifheiala, or even to income gained from work- 
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ing the land), The Parlement de Paris refused 
to register the decrees; the provincial parle- 
ments remonstrated: und fmally the parlement= 
went on strike aml refused to administer 
juttice, their primary function, They declared 
that the tux was contrary to the laws and 
custome of France; that they had not been 
consulted, although they had the rizht to be 
consulted im such an important matter. In 
short, they pretended to be ‘as sovereign as 
the English Parliament, with which they fre 
quently compared thermselves—althouch in fact 
they were o fotally unrepresentative oligarchy 
of persons who had either bought their posi- 
lions or inherited them, It is possible that, 
if the French financial stracture had been 
strengthened by this income tax which fell 
upon the rich rather than upon the poor, the 
government of Louw xvi would never have 
gone bankrupt and the Revolution might have 
heen postponed, perhaps indefinitely. But Louis 
xX¥ finally gave up the struggle. The privileged 
clases of the eighteenth century had won a 
notable victory. 


Failare of the reform program—the in 
eritability of revolution But the Seven Years’ 
War was costly, and the country was still in 
need of a better-assured income. In 1768 the 
now aging Lowa. no longer a0 careful of his 
popularity, whieh was in any case dwindling, 
decided tu push through the necessary reform 
at all cost, His chancellor Maupeou and con- 
troller-general Terray were assured of his-sup- 
port when they struck. The Parlement de Paris 
and all the old parlements were abolished, and 
replaced by new ones. In future no one could 
buy his office; the entire judiciary system was 
reformed from top to bottom; and no. frees 
were fo be taken for administering Justice. 
The Parlement de Paris was made up of mem. 
bers af the permanent bureaucracy and trained 
lawyers, leaded by the greatest jurist of the 
century, and the othere were staffed by paid 
professianals. This done, Terray went to work, 
revived the tax of the twentieth, and abolished 
a number of exemptions. The new Parlement 
de Paris dutifally registered the decrees. Even 
Voltaire, sworn foe of the French administra: 
tion, praised these measures, Bor it waa all 


wasted time and trouble, Louis xv dind in 
1774, and Louis xvi, faced with the customary 
serried ranks of the opposition, restored the 
old patlements and dismissed the new, thus 
raking the revolution probably inevitable, 
The effort has been discussed in such de- 
tail since it ie symptomatic of the weakness 
of absolute monarchy and in particular of the 
old regime in France. The parlements were 
certainly not representative of anyone hut their 
class; lut if is wlso trae that the king's coun- 
ei] was made up of paid servants of the king, 
whe were teeponsible te him alone. No legit- 
imate democratic institutions had heen created 
thal were representative, and the parlements 
and estates were at least speaking for some 
part of the people. The monarch and hia min- 
isters might have @ good idea of what the 
people wanted, a far better idea indeed than 
the entrenched jnterests. But they could nol 
fnow, for want of institutions through which 
public opinion could be guaged. Though 
philocophes might appland, even they were 
not public opinion; and they were in the 
eighteenth century powerless to mobilize effec- 
tive public support. So the enlightened mon- 
arch had no alternative but to consult advisers 
of bis choice or his own sense of what was 


good for his people. The only other possibility, 


the anly move forward, was to cansult the 
people and let them both choose and bear the 
responsihility for their actions. That was to 
he the path to which the French Revolution 
was to point, and after much travail the way 
wes found—although opinions may differ as 
fo ite efficacy. particularly in France. But it 
wae im England that the method was found 
whith hy slow stuges would evolve into de- 
moctacy, awl without a major revolution. To 
the Fnglish developments we now turn, 


* England 


THE TUDOR MOR ARCHY 


The roles of monarch and Parliament In 
15, a= we have seen, the Ware of the Roses 
came tf an end with the Vielory of Henry 
Tudor, who then heeame king under the namve 
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England 
Reign of Henry vin 1485-1509 Conversion of James, Duke of 
Faahlichment of Court of Star York, to Cathnlicism foe 
Chamber ) 487 Treaty of Dover 1f70 
Reign of Henry vin 1508-1547 Treat Act 1673 
Chancellorehip of Cardinal Marriage of Mary, daughter of 
Wioleey 15]5—1529 James, duke ol York, to 
Reign of Elizabeth 4 155a-160% “William of Orange 1677 
Renunciation of elaima to Calais, Popish Plot 1678 
last French territory in English Pereonal rule of Charles i 
[Meeeraion 1564 withowt! Parliament 1681-1685 
Defcat.of Spanish Armada 1593 Rye Howe Plot 1683 
Reign of Jarmes t of England 1603-1625 Reign of James 1 1685—1689 
litervention of James in Monmeath Rebellion 16a5 
| Thirty Years’ War 1621 Devlaration of Indulgence L637 
Mission of Charles, Prince af Wales, Birth of beir to throne Lobe 
= Buckingham to Spsie 1 fnvasion of William of Orange 
Reign of Charles 4 1625-1649 and flight of James 1688 
Petition of Right 128 Reign of William im L6p-1702 
Dissolution of Parliament and begin Rill of Rights lero 
_ of Charis . personal rule bea Defeat of James in Ireland at 
wee yt archbishop of vies Battle uf the Boyne by Williatn 16M 
bemdlacsinn: af Book of Comman eh ul Sees Abs 
Prayer into Scotland _ 1637 Reign of Anne | 1702-1714 
Invasion of England by Scot 1639 Union of England and Scotland im 
ne ha ia Meee takin (Ati 
Summoning of Long Parliament Isto (Now.)) First Jacobite rising in Scotland 171s 
Execution of Strafford by hill af Administration nf Walpole 1721-1742 
aitainder . 1641 Second Jacobite Rebellion 1745-1746 
‘(Grand Remonstrance Weal War with France (Seven Years’ War) 1755-1765 
Civil ware 14i-1649 Miniary of Pitt-and Newcastle 1757-1761 
Execution of Charles 1 ic Heign of George ui 1760-1820 
Commonwealth and Protectorate 140-1660 Treaty of Paris (great colonial 
Thomas Hobbes’ Leviathan 165 gains) i 
Dicsolution of Rump Parliament 1653 ne i eon TG -ETB2 
’ . ay ‘1 i il AO 
meee eh eeeene lea ” (King’s Feleude) 1770-1782 
Fnstriiment of Covernment— War of Anwrtican Independence Vi75a-1TH3: 
Cromwell becomes Protector 1653 Ministry of William Pitt {783-1801 
Humble Petition and Advice 1656 War with France 1793-1801 
Death of Cromwell 1658 Legislative Unhm with Ireland 1801 
Restoration of Charies u 1660 Renewal of war with France 1803 
Clarendon Coda 1641-1665 «© Mattle of Waterloo 18l5 
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of Henry vie (1485-15090). He was far from 
heing the legitimate heir to the throne, and 
in fact owed ary legitimacy he had o¢ monareli 
to. the fact that he was accepted by Parliament, 
His descendants were somewhat more legiti- 
mile ae monarchs. since Henry married Eliza- 
heth af York, whose tithe was mueli better than 
lis own. Although the Tudors modernized the 
monarchy wane their rule is offen known a 
Tudor absalutiem, in fact they knew very well 
the limitations on their power imposed by the 
existence of Parliament. They never opposed 
Parliament directly, preferring to make use 
of it when they needed it, and finding meane 
to bypass it when they believed in would oppose 
their wishes. 

In England, a§ we have seen, the king 
josseated « coneiderable income of his own, 
and wae expected to provide for the ordinary 
expenses of government! out of it. In addition, 
Parliament granted to each king for life cer 
tain Monies #8 pf matter of course. Such 
monies, which included “tunnage and pound: 
age,” the king had the facilities to collect, 
and Parliament had not. The grant to the king 
was therefore only a formality, andl plivsically 
the king could have collected) it without the 
approval of Parliament, as Charles i did col- 
lect it in the seventeenth century, Thun if the 
king had. extraordinary expenses, as he always 
had, for example, in time of war, it wae neces. 
sary for him to call Parliament and ask it to 
prant him a “sobsidy.” Lf Parhiaroent refused, 
the king could not colleet the money without 
considerable difheulty, sinee the machinery for 
collection was not onder his: control On the 
other band, the king was the chief executive, 
and foreign policy was conducted by Nim and 
not by Parliament, Thus the king might invalwe 
the country in war, yet be woable to wage if 
wilbout the approval and financial support of 
Parliament. This wae an intolerable positinn 
for # atuhborn monarch wha heliewed, like 
the Stnarte, in hiv divine right to role; bit 
the Tudors did wot find it unduly hampering. 
What they had to do waa to persuade Parlia- 
ment that the propose] war wae im the in 
lerests of the people. or at least of the classes 
represented in Parllament, ond use their pres 
tige to obtain approval for their policies, Ever 


a litthe judicious Intimidation might be helpful 
we long ae it wae not carried to such extremes 
that the majority in. Parliament felt that it 
collective privileges were being overridden. 
Parliament also had the right to be con: 


‘sulted on legielation and have its views listenrd 


to ond ite petitions acted upon. The kine, 
however, could lesislate by dieree, and Parlla- 
ment had to aceep! euch Jegislation even when 
it disliked ity all it could do wae te wait untll 
the king next ealled Parliament and needed 
money. Then it could refuse to vote supplies 
until the King listened to amd acted on. it 
erovance:, Tarliament could not summon i: 
self into being: only the king conid do that, 
He did so only when he needed it, which might 
he for the voting of supplies or for passing 
come legislation by whieh the king wished to 
demonstrate that hie people approved of it. 
Parliament this had very limited powers and 
limited duties; hut it was independent of the 
king except insofar as the king. through his 
instructions to the sheriffs and the muanipula- 
tion of parliamentary constituencies, could in 
fluence the election of members favorable to 
him. ven so, once they had bern elected. they 


‘could act independently, since the king could 


not dismiss them, He could only dissolve Par- 
ligament and call for another election, 


Tho fow-courts Alo independent of the 
king were the common-law courts which ad: 
ministered the laws that had been pasend by 
Parliamentary statute. and the customaty un 
written law baile sy by precedent. But the 
judée in these courte were appointed by the 
king and held ofice anly dhring his pleasure, 
If he slid mot like the judges’ decisions, be 
could dismiss them and substitate more pliant 
rien. Fit the king could not command any 
partionlar decision to be made in any case that 
mterested him. In criminal cases the juries 
gave ther decisions, and the king could only 
pardon the convieted criminal. He could not 
overturn the conviction. Net unill reriain 
criminal tases were howled over to the roval 
courts by Parliamentary statute in. 1487 did 
the King have ihe power to convict offenders, 
or to intimidate hit subjects by the threat of 
criminal prosecttion. In addition to thie Gourt 
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of Star Chamber, eet up in |487, the king had 
evtloin. royal courts (known as prerogative 
courts) where, a¢ aleo in the Court af Star 
Chamber, largely Roman law prevailed anid 
torture was permissible, When these were used 
for tyrannical purposes by the Stuarts, it be- 
come part of the Tarliamentary program of 
reform to take sway these courts [rom the 
king; when the Parliament sveceeded in eurh- 
ing the royal power hy civil war and nevoli- 
tion, the kings lost these courts and also the 
right to. dismiss the jodges of the ammo, 
faw courts. Thereafter the judges held their 
office during good behavior, a= they do today. 


The King’s Couneil To apite of these two 
independent and semi-independent institutions, 
it was in Tudor times the monarch who gov- 
emed, not the Parliament, He did this with the 
advice of his appointed Council, which war 
wholly under his control and had no powers 
save those which the monarch delegated to if, 
The members could, of course, be dismissed 
at @ moment's notion. The heade of the various 
departments of state, such as the treasurer arid 
chancellor, were all members of the Connell, 
The Council had committees whirh investigated 
and made recommendations to the king anid 
were sometimes empowered to act on their 
own: The Court of Star Chamber was ome such 
committee, as were the other prerogative 
courts: Members of the Council were authorized 
liv the king te aee that his will wee made 
known to his ‘suhjrcts, ind to tube slepe fo 
see thot he was obeyed, They conld also. te- 
ceive potitions to be conveyed to the king. 
Thue it was to the Council, which wae always 
in Session, cather than to the Parlianent that 
ordinary petitions were sent, When Parliament 
was in session the king sent one of hie Council 
members. to inform jt of his will, Thos bille 
were always introduced in Parliament when 
the king wanted them. Finally. mention should 
he made of the Jocal ‘officials called “justices 
of the peace,” who were known as the Tudor 
“molds of all work,” since ever more tasks wore 
Imposed on them, They luted to administer 
justice jn minor eases, fie wawes, anil od- 
Minister the poor laws. These justics were 
appointed by the king and were teaponsible 


lo king and Council, and mot to Parliament. 
Thus we see that the king had all Inuit a few 
powers in his hands for effective government; 
but the powers not in his hands, as the Stuarts 
were fo discover; were suficient to Limit the 
monarchy, and in @ trial of strongth it was 
Parliament and not the king who emerged 
triumphant inthe everiteenth century. 

If the principles of Tudor government are 
understoal, the details need pot greatly ¢on- 
cer us. Henry vil was curly faced with several 
important rebellions. He put them down with- 
ont too noch difbcalty ond exeented very few 


of the participants, since he preferred to break 


their power with heavy fines that not only im- 
poverished them but filled bite treasury. He 
aleo had Parliament pass a law forbidding the 
lords to maintain private retuinere who could 
at their will become private armies, endanger- 
ine the peace of the realm (Statote of Livery 
and Maintenance), This law could be enforced 
through the Court of Star Chamber, established 
by Parliament as we have seen. Tho Uoort. 
contrary to public opimton—which uevally 
knows only of ite abuse by the Stuarts—wae 
not an instrument of tvranny wien it was cel 
up, although obviows)y ft could be bent to that 
purpose, The local courts at the time were 
hitimidated by the great nobles, and mo con 
victions could he sectred againa them. By 
traneferring jurmdiction to the Council, with 
the anthority of the king behind it, convictions 
could now be secured, and for a long time the 
Court was verv popular with the people. The 
traditional leea! satequards, however, did mot 


ave te be observed: not only was torture per- 


mitted, but evideror oeainst one's self was 
especially the ehjeet of the whole proces a= In 
inquisitorial triads by the Church. When the 
Court was abolished hy the Long Parlianvent 
in LOM i had long outlived ite usefulness. 
To fill his treasury, Henry used all the 
methods available to him in this early com 
mercial age. We asked for gifts from, mer- 
chants whieh they fell U Wise to grant 
(henevolenees). He compelled loans which 
were supposed fo lie oopaiel with interest. 
though lt cannot be soid that the expectation 
al repavinent was the firet consideration for 
the creditor, He made cegulations calling for 
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hae’ when oval lend had been encrowehed 
upon, and compell)| some featitution, He 
gramed monopolies for manufacture of « prat 
tenlar product, or for trade in a particular 
areca. But the meatest trick of all—if it was 
a trick, which we shall never know—was the 
profitable use to which he put the desire of 
Parliament for o war with France. Henry 
did nol approve of wars, since they miglit 
the hands of Parliament, 
an! in any case he had no porticular quurre! 
with Charlee vin of France. Nevertheless, he 


aceepled 


deliver hig inte 


Parliament's proffered subsidy, 
equipped an army, and landed in France 
Without fighting @ battle, he allowed himself 
to be bought off for a large sum by the 
French king. Thue Henry pocketed both the 
Parliamentary subsidy and the French king's 
bribe, all for the cost of equipping and trans 
porting af army to France, which was never 
called upon to fight, Henry died the fiche! 
monarch in Europe and left hie young sor 


Portrat of Henry VIN of Eng- 
and 6Gy)6ffons §6Hofbein, § the 


lounger 


Henry Vi @ full treasury, along with a pol be 
for dealing with Parliament that avoided 
irouble and allowed the monarch a wonder. 
fully free hand in spite of all constitutional 
safeguards. 


Regen of flenry PU Henry vir (1509 
IIT) had litth or no onderstanding of h- 
hance, aml probally despised his fother’s par- 
simony, He was a typleal Nenaissance monurcli, 
nnxiout for glory, supremely egotistic, and 
without moral eeruple. But he did understand 
and even improve upon Henry vii's use of 
Parlionent, amd be mode ps much use of hia 
Council a8 ever his father did; He was-an ex- 
cellent judge of character, and knew very well 
the kind of person he needed for a particulat 
purpose, Unfortunately for hia ministers, he 


could not be content with merely dismissing 
ther when theiy policy. failed te meet with 
his approval; he insisted also on. beheading 
them. In the early part of his reign be left 
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wovernmental matters fo lis chancellor, the 
papal Jegate, Cardinal Wolsey, Wolsey fell 
from power when Henry wished for an on 
itilment of his marriage and Wolsey could 
rot obtain i for him. On his way to the 
king for almost certain execution, Wolsey died, 
and Thomas Cromwell became Henry's chief 
secretary. 

The purpose for which Cromwell was to 
he aed wes the nationalization of the Church, 
which wae carried oul by meaus of the Refor- 
ination Parliament, Henry thus made ise of 
Parliament tie demonstrate to all that the 
English people were behind his policy. It wae 
uot necessary to pack the Parliament. All that 
had to be dane was for Cromwel] to manage 
it, informing the members what the king's will 
wee and drum up som national feeling 
against the Roman foreigner, There ic no doubt 
the people felt very badly about the casting 
off of Catherine of Aragon, and the raising 
af Anne Boleyn to the throne. But when the 
matter was put the way it was, they acquiesced. 
Then came the turn of the monastertes, handled 
first by a Crown comrnission, which investi- 
gated the state of the monasteries ond made 
recammencditions that they, or @ large number 
of them, should be dispossessed, Thereupon 
Parliament proceeded to dispossess them. 
Henry's father would have made sure to tse 
them for the benefit of the Crown, and prob 
ably would have kept many of them as Crown 
possessions. But Henry vor sold them im a 
huver’s market, dic he was soon short of 
money again. This time he ilehosed the eur: 
renicy. 


The later Tadors—Attitude of Elizabeth 
toward Parliament Hemry's other dilficultirs 
were concerned with begetting o male heir and 
thus ensuring the succession to his family. 
Though he had w daughter (Mary) by his: first 
wife and another (Elizabeth) by his second, 
he did not obtain @ tnale heir (Edward) until 
his third wife, Elizabeth, aecording to Catho- 
lies, was not legitimate; while Protestants who 
professed to believe that Henry's fire’ marriage 
had been null and void from the beginning 
Would equally regard Mary o¢ ilegitinute, 


Since both of Henry's earlier wives were dead 
by the time of Henry's death, Edward was 
eertainly legitimate, hut he waa a sickly ehild 
and not likely to live very long. Henry asked 
Parliament for the right to regulate the sue- 
cession himself, thus giving Parliament the 
color of @ right to regulate the royal succes 
sion, which \t used to full effect in later times. 
When the night had been granted. Henry cut 
the knot and declared both lis daughters legit: 
imate. Edward inherited the throne (1547- 
1553) und died early; Mary inherited it next, 
putting down a Protestant rebellion which 
Mapported Lady Jane Grey for the throne ( Lady 
Jane had some claim to it if both Mary and 
Elizabeth were illegitimate). 

Marv's chief atm was to restore Cathol- 
icient. for which purpose she needed a Parlia- 
ment Which was willing to restore the oli 
religion. by act of Parliament, All that she 
herself could do she did when she had the 
Protestant archhishop of Canterbury, Thomas 
Cranmer, burned, and appointed a Catholic in 
his place, at the same time filling the bishopric: 
and her Council with good Catholies, Parlia- 
ment ahe was able to control, in part hy using 
her influence to see that Catholics were elected. 
The Parliament thus chosen passed the reunion 
with Rome, Soon afterward Mary, who had not 
heert able to present her husband Philip 1 of 
Spain with an heir, died (1558), thie leaving 
her Protestant sister to inherit the throne. 

Flizabeth, as we have seen, prodaced o 
religious compromise, We have also noted her 
difficulties with the Catholic Reformation, and 
her wate with Spain. These latter were popular 
with those classes represented in Parliament. 
and she had little difheuliy in obtaining sub- 
sidies from them. She did not call Parliament 
very often in her long eign (1558-1609), 
She rarely needed if for legislation, and tried 
to be as economical in her ware as possilile; 
indeed, some of them showed an actual proht 
for the Crown, since the queen was entitled to 
her share of booty won by her “gentlemen 
adventurers.” Her contributions to Protestants 
abroad were notahly meager. 

Elizabeth was a trve granddaughter of 
Henry vit, But Parliament was extremely in- 
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terested in keeping the throne out of the hands 
of foreigners and, when called inte aeacion, 
earmmstly besoucht her to take a hushed nel 
beret an het. Bur Elizabeth hada more deli- 
cate task to perform than Parliament ever 
oiderstogd, She was trying to use the fact thal 
she was-still marriageable in her relations with 
foreign powers, and Parliament's flat-footwd 
meddling produced a number of tort retorts 
fron the purr. 

Elizabeth also refused to abate any part 
of what «he considered the prerogatives of the 
Crown. This in particular applied to the dis 
eusions Parliament insisted on having, and 
the petitions it insisted an presenting with 
regard to Chorch policy. Elizabeth was -su- 
preme governor of the Church, and this, to 
her, meant that all matters pertaming to the 
Church were-to be settled by her a8 governor, 
working throweh the Court of High Com- 
mission, authorized Iw the Act of Supremacy 
that made her governor..For internal matters 
the Church convocation should be wed, Re- 
ligious matters were therefore no affair of 
Parliament. This. was nor the: opinion of the 
Calvinists or Puritane im Parliament. who 
railed agains! “popery” and used the utmost 
freedom of epeech against the queen. When 
Elizaheth imprisoned one for speaking out in 
this manner in Parligwent, and Parliament 
complained that this infringed upon traditional 
English liberties, Elizabeth promptly withilrew. 
This was typical of her poliev. She knew 
exactly how far she could go, and if she recog- 
nized that Parliament was really adamant in 
# matter on which it was traditionally entitled 
to speak, she pave way with the utmost gra 
erousness. In the matter of monopolies, whieh 
Parliament complained were damaging to 
bisiness, ehe even agreed to the Parliamen- 
tery point of view in such a manner as to 
aug@est that she would have pefrained fron 


granting them of her own accord, This Eliza-. 


hethan policy was undoubtedly all that pre: 
vented an open strigele over teligion, which 
was thi postponed for the reign of her auc: 
eresor. Tf she liad lived another few years, 
it t¢ ddowhtfnl whether even she could have held 
back the tide of Puritanism. 


So the storm clouds gathered for her pac. 
ceesor, but Elizabeth herelf died, beloved by 
her people, the first monarch whe hed at all 
firnes pint the interests of England as she per, 
ecrved them above any personal interests, Her 
policy, in an age when religious wars raged 
on the Continent and when absoblutiser wae 
ascendant everywhere but in Holland, held her 
people toeether, avoided civil war, raised her 
eountry 1 oa prestige aa yet unequaled, anid 
maintnined intact the ancient liberties: of the 
people. Thit wie i mean achievement in the 
sixteenth century. 


THE REGINAING OF THE 
VURTTAS REVOLE TION 


James l—eanfitet hetwern royal pretensions 
aud Parlicmentery pyfivileyes The uneasy 
peace between monarch and Parliament did 
not endure far into the reign of the first Stuart. 
Janes 1 (1603-1625). James, who had been 
for many year king of Scotland before he 
suecerded to the English crown, had an an 
tipathy to parliamentary institutions which 


catemmerd from his experience with Soottish 


elders in his native country. He had with diff- 
culty. by shrewd manipulation of opposing 
forces, manwged to gain wome avcendincy. over 
Scotland, anced evidently looked farward to his 
reign in England as what he fondly hoped 
wold he that of an absolute monarch. Before 
comming to Fagland he had published his hook 
eetting forth hie ideas on the divine right of 
kings, and it was his view that the English 
Parliament existed only by Saver of the mon- 
arch. Thie view, needless to say, Parliament 
did not ehare. It regarded itself as one of the 
fundamental instinitions af the realm as much 
as the monarchy jtelf,. James also believed 
that he was shove the law, and that his title 
a+ head of the judiciary was-a real one. Parlia- 
ment m his view should legislate in accordance 
with his wishes, and otherwise not legislate al 
all, ft had no privileges bevond those he con- 
ferred on iti and he could withdraw them as 
easily a his predenessors had conferred them. 
Finally, be thought that his tile as aupreme 
governor of the Church meant what it said, 
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and that he could use his power over the 
Church to interfere even in maltere of theology 
and relieiouws observance, 

The Stuart Parliament was made op of the 
House of Commons and the House of Loris. 
The Howse of Lords contained the upper clergy 
ahd the hereditary nobility, a= im the Middle 
Ages. The Jatter represented overwhelmingly 
the great Janded interests; and could in ordin- 
ary crroumétances be pelped upon to support 
the Crown. Bul bw the seventeenth century 
the Hower of Commons wos. tore important 
than the Lords, since Ht had to Initiate money 
Hills, and thus was the prime mover in grant: 
ine the king bis e@nibwaclies, The House of Com- 
mone was predominantly Anglican (Chureh of 
England), os was the House of Lords, but i! 
also had an Increasingly large number «il 





James fo} England wat persen- 
ally extravagant, dressed richly, 
od spent mach mame on his 
larcrites, Aut Ae could never 
rompensate jor Ais lark of per- 
sonal vlignity, and his ungainly 
cpprarance, in thiy respect such 
« contrast to his Tudor predecer 
sors. This portrait by an unrdéreoten 
artiat Of the Ftalian achool aug 
gesfs why. 


Calvinists (called Puritans in England), whe 
belonged lo either the Presbyterian Church 
iwhich in Scotland was the established 
Church). or to any of o number of Protestant 
aceta. These sects were known collectively a: 
lndependent=, Both Mouwsee also had some 
Catholice amone their number, amore in the 
Lonls thay in the Commons, The House of 
(Common was made Layt, for the moet pret, ol 
flared eerit lirtrett. thevugeh some Of the larger 
cities, especially Landon, were represented bw 
merchants, lawyers, and others of the middle 
‘lasses, A considerable number of landed gen- 
Hemen were Puritans, including, from L628, 
Oliver Cromwell. leader of the rebellion against 
Charles 1 

James made a bad impression aa carly as 


hie first procession through the country to 
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London for his coronation, when he ordered 


a thief to be hanged without trial. There was 


no doubt that the thief was guilty, but it was 
the place of the courts, not the king, to can- 
dem him, James soon embroiled himself with 
the Puritans, who petitioned him to abrogate 
some of the “popish” practices of the Angli- 
com Church, including o mass not. greatly 
different from that of the Catholics, and the 
system of bishops, likewise inherited from 
Catholicism. At a conference Jarmnes lost his 
temper, erving out “no bishop, no king.” ancl 
threatening to “harry” the Puritans “out of 
the land” if they did not conform, Some of 
them, indeed, left of their own accord, both 
then and Inter in the reign, including the Pil- 
erime of the Mayfaterr, 

This was only the beginning. In suecessia 
James tried to impose upon Bel Hane his 
own rules for who should be allowed to sit in 
Parliament—of which Parliament thought itself 
the only fit judge—inereased the customs duties 
without outhorization from Parliament, and 
imprisoned four members of Parliament whe 
had discussed grievances agains’ the king he- 
fore voting subsidies, Rather than submit to 
euch behavior, the king sent Parliament home, 
and proceeded to use the time-honored methods 
of the reign of Henry vv to raise money with- 
out its consent. He was far from being on 
economical man: he liked display and he en- 
joved rewarding his favorites, and unlike 
Elizabeth, he had o married establishment to 
euppor., But in hie defense it should be noted 
that the king's revenues were now much «emaller 
in telation to hie expenses than in the post. 
There had heen a continyous price. increase 
throughowt the sixteenth century, and most of 
hie revenues were fixed rather than on a per- 
centage basis. It was therefore not at all un- 
reasonable that he should try to Increase. his 
income; in fact, the idea that the “king shoul 
live of his own” was seriowly ontdoted. It 
was truly onfortunate for James that he had 
« Parliament which could and did imeist on 
having its grievances atterbled to before it 
would vote subsidies; and James, inlike: his 
fellow monarchs on the Continent, had te listen 
jo them and at least promise to do something 
about them, 





It was a war, as might be expected, which 
forced James fo recal! Parliament, which by 
this time had accumulated a host of grievances 
in connection with his efforts to raise money 
without jts consent. [i will be reealled that 
Jatnes’s davehier was married to the Elector 
Palatine of Germany, and the elector had been 
seriously defeated by the emperor at the Battle 
of the White Mountain, The emperor and his 
allies had then turned upon the elector in his 
home territories and driven him out. thus leav- 
ing the English electrese and her bushand 
without a country, The English Protestants 
were inclined to regard the Thirty Years’ Wor 
ws an effort by the Catholic powers to suppress 
Protestantism. Many Protestants, therefore, 
both in and out of Parliament, urged James 
to support his daughter—perliaps somewhat 
disingenuously, since they also wanted James 
to call Parliament. James himself had hitherto 
been successful in keeping out of war, and had 
the reputation of o pacifist: but he certainly 
thought this war would he acceptable to Parlia- 
ment. When, however, he did call it in 1621, 
he was disappointed. Tt voted far too lithe for 
his needs, and also proceeded to tell him how 
he should fight the war—an nndoubted in- 
fringement on the royal prerogative, James, 
indeed had a remarkable plan to help his 
daughter and son-in-law, which was nothing 
lest than to marry his son Charles to a Spans 
ial princess, hoping thereby to prevent the 
Spanish Hapshurgs from aiding the Austrian 
branch of the family. But James had no idea 
how much the English of all classes hated the 
Spaniards. So Parliament, being still in session, 
gave the king some protuitous advice on how 
to conduct his marital alliances, whereupon 
the king tore the offending pages containing 
the Parliamentary remonstrunce from the ree- 
ord. He then sent the Parliament home, after 
imprisoning some of ita members. 

Unible te go to war with such a small 
subsidy, Jamee went ahead with hie proposed 
Spanish alliance, only to be rebuffed by the 
Spaniitds themselves, the infanta refusing to 
marry o Protestant. The il) eaccess of this move 
had the unexpected effect of precipitating a 
popular war. with Spain, for which Parliament 
wae-willing to make more substantial provision. 
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lt did, however, extract a promise from James 
to Cease granting monopolies exeept for patents 
on new inventions, and impeached one of the 
king's ministers for malfeasance in alfioe? Just 
before his death in 1625, James diseolved 
Parliament once more. 

James had been able to keep his. country 
out of war for almost the whole of hie reign, 
hut at the cost of a very considerable joss in 
English prestige, which had never been so 
low on the Continent af when he refused to 
sid his son-in-law and his co-religionists.. In 
his struggles with Parliament he had not been 
too severchy beaten, He had secured the righ! 
to Increase custom duties, but at the cost of 
having to forego monopolies. He had main: 
tained the Angtican religion and the laws 
upainst Catholics and dissenters. but af the cost 
of o considerable emigration to Holland and 
America. Parliament had set o precedent for 
impeaching the king's miniaters, but since the 
ministers had in fact been guilty and given @ 
fair trial, James could not with propricty have 
defended them. Though he may have hed sts- 
picions as to where the process would lead, he 
could not hiave known for certain that Parlia- 
toent, In the reign of his successor, would 
impeach ministers for doing what they had 
een instructed to do by the king, and without 
any malfeasance, The House had debated more 
oy lest as it Wished when called into session, 
and the king's gesture of imprisoning members 
for thelr freedom of speech had remained an 
empty gesture, as had his tearing out of the 
Parliamentary record, In his own. view. James 
had never given way on a matter of principle; 
he had maintained his position that Parliament 


‘Impeachment was ¢ process developed dur- 
ing the medieval period by which the Hous of 
Commons could bring a minister up on charges 
before the House of Lords, which then acted as 
a court of justios. Impeachment is to be sharply 
distinguished from a “hill of attainder.” under 
which Lord Steafford was executed in the reign of 
Charles 1. This bill is simply an act of Parlia- 
Thestit, which condemns a man to death, Like other 
ate of Parliament it has te be paeseil by both 
Houses and signed by the king, The king does 
not play many part in the impeachment process, 

ough of course be may pardon the defendant 
alter conviction. 


had no rights but only privileges granted by 
the Crown. 

So it must be admitted that James had held 
up) the tide of resistance as long os he reigned. 
Hut he hail neither-suppressed nor in any way 
tamed the Puritans in Parliament, who had in 
fact, through resistance to James, learned more 
of what they really wanted, and realized that 
it was in essence a constitutional struggle, Al- 
ready by the accession of Charles 1 it is certain 
that many Parliamentary Jeaders wderstood 
the implications of what they were doing, and 
that they understood and appreciated the tac- 
tice they could use to bring about their ends 
All this knowledge was to bear Fruit in the 
reizn of Charles, when what had begun as a 
mere struggle for certain fundamental rights 
and a chare in certam functions of government 
was to end in # revolution which cost the life 
of Charles, and in an experiment in republican 
government unique in English history. 


Charles 1—jailure of attempt to establish 
absolutism When Charles 4 (1625-1049) 
came to the throne he was already saddled with 
a war for which he had insufficient: funds, but 
hue at once offended Parliament by marrying # 
French Catholic wife. Moreover, he continued 
to keep in command of the armed forces the 
incompetent Duke of Buckingham, a noble- 
man who had shared in Charles's abortive 
efforts ta win o Spanish bride. When Charles 
proceeded to appoint a number of High 
Churchmen (clerics who were the furthest re- 
moved from Puritan notions of religious wor: 
ship) to offtce in the Anglican Church, the 
Puritans began to fear that Charles would con- 
sistently favor “popery”; and by this time the 
Partiamentary majority was Puritan. Never: 
theless, it was a serions attack on. the king 
when Parliament refused to grant him the tight 
{o tutmage and poundage for more than a year, 
since wll his predecessors had been granted 
thete for life a4 a matter of course. 

Ii was clear that Parliament wae now ready 
to take on the king and ensure ite right to 
some control over foreign policy in gpite of 
the king's exclusive authority in this field. Par- 
jiament objected to royal incontpetence in wat, 
and it was afraid that the king would involve 
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the country in a policy of which it dinap- 
proved: and it did not propose to allow this 
to happen. In fact Charles, with far too few 
funds at hie diaposal, continued the Spanish 
war and was defeated: by further incompetence 
he hecame involved in a war with France. To 
nee! such extra expenses without Parliamen: 
tary aid, he resorted to direct means to collet 
money, to all of which Parliament objected. 
Sinte hie early efforis were in vain, he wes 
compelled to call Parliament, which refused 
to grant any money until the king had accepted 
a petition known as the Petition of Hight 
(1626). This important statement of principle 
made very clear where the taxing powers of 
the realin resided—namely, in Parliament. The 
king promised not to perform various acts bo 
which Parllament objected, but he could not 
he held to his promises unless Parllament were 
jn session and the king had need of it. If il 
were in sestion, the king could anly try to 
intimidate it; he could mot prevent it From 
voicing grievances and sending him mote pe- 
titions, Thus, though the Petition of Right has 
been called the “Magna Carta of the middle 
clase.” i1 wae of no more effect than the Magna 
Carta of the barons ii 1215. It was of value 
only if the king intended to keep ta its pro- 
visions; and Uf he did ¢o intend. the Petition 
of Right waa unnecessary. 

The criaite which had heen impending for 
the four years of the reign of Charles came 
to a head in 1629, when Parliament, called 
info session to vote subsidies, Tefused to do an. 
Inctead, it proceeded to take cognizance of the 
fact thet Qharles was not abiding by the Peti- 
tien of Right: he was continuing to. imprison 
men for nol paying taxes, and he was continu 
ing tilse to collect taxes “illegaily.” Then Par- 
liament beean to debate the condition of the 
Church, and prepared tesolutions on riligion 
ind taxation which it Was known the king 
would not approve, The king sent instructions 
to adjourn Parliament, but his messenger wae 
prevented by force from speaking the necessary 
words. The rewolutions were then posed, one 
Parliament voted its own adjournment, All that 
Charles coold do wae to dissolve Parliament, 
imprison some members, and try to get alone 
without it, 


The only way in which it was possible 
for Charles to rule without calling Parliament 
was to make himself independent of all finan- 


cial aid and live exclusively on the resources 


available to him in his personal capacity a 
monarch. plus whatever he could | collect 
through weing to the full al] means available 
te him aa chief executive. Me could control his 
prerogative courts. and he could hope to con- 
tral the common-law courts Uirough intimida- 
tion of the jodges. He controlled the customs 
howees, and there wee po difbeulty in collecting 
enstons duties, But he could not be sure of 
controlling lneal muthorities, such ae justices of 
the peace, since these were, asa rule, members 
of Parliament also, and would probably resist. 
He had alse to contract his expenditure, since 
it would clearly be impossible to raise the 
laree sums of money necessary for extraor- 
dinary expenditure. Obviously, be must keep 
out of war, | 

What therefore ensued was a trial. of 
strength) between Charles and the taxpayers to 
sec Whether the latter would resist, and if an, 
whether they would submit to intimidation 
by the courts. [t was quite possible that Charles 
might win thie struggle if the people gradu- 
ally grew oecustomed to paying taxes volun- 
tarily to the king, andl pecmitted him te decree 
What should be paid rather than paying only 
what liad been agreed to by Parliament. It 
should lw emphasized that the king did mot 
have af fils disposal any system like that of 
the French, whereliy representatives of the 
eentra!l authority could collect taxes directly. 
Nor was there a body of private enterprise 
collectors who collected taxes on a commission 
basis, remitting a portion to the monarch, such 
a6 had existed under the Roman Republic and 
and still existed] in Franee. Charles had ne 
large body of government offielala at his dis- 
posal, The entire English «vstem had beet 
based, 29 are modern systems, on the voluntary 
payment af faves calculated according to prop- 
erty valuation, with the courts in the hack- 
around to inforce payment if it was not made 
roluntarily, it was English resistance to paying 
taxes in any other way, plus the fact that 
Charles allowed himself to drift into war, that 
caused the failure of hia effort at alicoluliem. 
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Even the negistunce might in time have beeu 
broken had he heen able to wvoid wary ae it 
was, the resistance had not yet been broken 
when war with the Scots ultimately doomed 
him to failure before he had time to overcome 
Hie resishinec. 

Charles and his advisers. however, made a 
very wood atempt, and in fact succeeded in 
putting the royal fiatices jn better order than 
they had been since the beginning of the cen- 
tury, There wae no foreign policy worthy of 
the name, ond all the military eonmmitinents 
teade in the first years of the reign were liqui- 
‘dated. Administration was greatly improved. 
and the vield from feudal dues which be- 
lonwed tu the king in hia private capacity was 
nore than doubled. Heavy fines were inflicted 


for encroachment on royal Winds; the king's 


richt of wardshiy, over minors waa strictly 
oforced through a special courts the usunl 
recourse was made to foreed Joan; the erown 
lewels were pawned; ond ever more monopolic: 
were sold. For the most part these exactions 
di not-drive the merchants to open resistance, 
in epite of the fact that Parliament im ite fast 
section had resolved that any who paid taxes 
not authorized by if were to be regarded os 
riemice of the country Parliament, now pro- 
rozned indefinitely, held no terrors for thee. 
while the king's pawer was clove te them, and 
there was no doubt at all that he could punish 
eevercly any who refused, 

It should be understood that few English 
met hail yet accepted the thought that they 
were engazed in a revolution. They had been 
icenstonwyd to obeying the king, and taxation 
in any ease fell largely upon the shoulders of 
the educated and influential few, For the com 
ron man, the authoritarian regime of Charles 
was probably far from unacceptable. Therr 
was less corruption than usual. The king's rep 
resentalives; as: an incidental part of their 
work, actually forced better observance of such 
legislation as helped the poor—for instance, 
the famous Poor Law of Elizabeth, which: pro- 
vided for outdoor relief paid for by the local 
parish, 1) wae (he minority of the bourgeoisie 
whe were affected by the exactions, who reeng- 
nized the dangers of arbitrary coverument, 
and who desired a share in deciding how the 


money they provided should be spent, They 
composed the hard core of the opposition; and 
since they had heen deprived of a privileged 
platfarm where they could «tate their griev- 
ances, they now were forced to resid aa Indi- 
viduale. This, a¢ always, proved difirul) in the 
face of the power wielded by the king. It 
should:also he added that it was mot entirely 
cerlain. except In the mind: of the resisting 
minurity, that the king was not in the right. 
li) the past, kings had raised money by execu- 
tive decree, There was much difference of 
opinion on the actual extent of the king's 
powers, and it should not therefore be thought 
that all the judges who gave decisions in his 
favor were actually intimidated inta doing so- 

With all Charles's efforts, he wae not able 
to collect enough money, except for the or- 
dinary purposes of government. He was-anxious 
tu play ot Teast some par! in ‘international 
affairs, whieh required, at the minimum, a 
navy, When be tried to collect “ship money” 
fram all the Englich cities, and not only the 
maritime cities which had been wecustored to 
paying it, be met with stubborn opposition 
and waa compelled to ase hie Court of Star 
Chamber to deal with recalcitrants.. Thos 
Charles came closer to outright tyranny, Dut 
his religious policy was regardicd much more 
seriously by his sitbjects even than’ his efforts. 
io collect money without the approval of Par- 
liament, Hie archbishop of Canterbury, from 
(03%, was a High Churchman named Laud, 
who was determined to make the Anglican re- 
ligion the only form of worship in the country. 
To Puntans a High Charchman was little letter 
tianca Catholic: and it must be admitted that 
Lat wernt about his task of making Puritans 
conform tw kis regulations on the details of 
worship with much enthusiasm. He was able 
to compel obeeyvanee of bis regulations by 
means of the king's prerogative caurts, the 
religions Court of High Commission, and, of 
eourse, the Stor Chamber. In addition to Laud, 
Charles aleo had at his disposal a strong and 
capable mimister in the person of Thortuts 
Wentworth, carl of Strafford, who was his 
representative firs! in the north and then im 
freluni. Strafford’s policy was what he called 
“tharos hh” 
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The Scottish war—dismantling of appara 
fos of royal absolutism Chartes might have 
survived if Laud had not decided that the 
Scottish Kirk «hould be made to conform to 
English religious practice He introduced Inte 
Scotland the English Book of Common Prayer, 
with very «light varixtions, and decreed that 
it must be weed io all Scottish churches bere- 
after, The order carried with it the threat of 
all the instroments. for enforcement used so 
freely by the archbishop in England, 

The Scots were outraged. It was true that 
Charles was also king of Scotland in his own 
right. but the Seote did not regard themselves 
uz ander the rule of England, and especially 
not in eeclesiastical matters. A large boily of 
Srots thereupon ewore to a Solemy League and 
Covenant never to submit to English domina- 
ion in ecclesiastical matters, and few to arms. 
They invited back from the Continent a oum- 
ber of experienced and efficient military lead- 
ers, who had been engaged in professional 
hehting on behalf of foreign potentates. This 
army awept up to the English border, which 
was poorly defended. and Charles had # war 
on his hands with the traditional enemy of 
England (1629). He had no army at hia dis 
pots! for England's defense. He tried to raise 
an army by all the old methods, including levy, 
thal had not been used for hundreds of years, 
But the army thus raised was helpless against 
the fonatically determined Scots, who demanded 
that the general assembly of the Scottish Kirk 
should he recognized as supreme over the 
bishops. thus virtually making the Presbyterian 
Church of Seotland an independent body. 
Rather than agree to this, which implied the 
failure of his entire ecclesiastical program in 


Seoltland, Charles decided to call a Parliament.. 


In taking thie 4lep, he probably thought that 


the English would be willing te fight the Sents. 


an patriotic grounds, as they had always been 
willing te tn the past. 

He could not have been more mistaken, 
lt is possible that Charles might have had the 
majority of the people on his side if the elec 
tion hod been under universal franchise. But 
the members of Parliament elected under the 
existing propertied franchise were precisely 
those who objected most to the personal rule 


of Charles, and it now included a majority of 
non-Anglicans, even though these men were 
split themselves inte different dissenting 
groups. All that the new Parliament was willing 
lo grant was some money for the purpose ol 
making peace with the Scots, and it insisted 
on the redressing of a long list of grievances 
first. Charlee in disgust and fury disolved the 
Parliament (Short Parliament, 1630) and de- 
termined to try to fight the Soots with the 
resouroes available to him. The Scots, however, 
swept into England. making light of the few 
feeble troops that Charles could raise, and 
demanded an indemnity for their expenses 
before they wimld leave. Thus Charles now 
hed an invading army within the boundaries 
of jis country, and he had no alternative to 
calling Parliament again and accepting its 
terms. Moreover, the “Scottish army and the 
Parliamentary majority were in sympathy with 
one another (Long Parliament, 1640-1660}, 

The terms were severe. The entire appara- 
tus of tyranny hod to be dismantled. and 
Charles had no option but to agree, The pre- 
rogative courts were abolished, leaving: only 
the common-law courts to function, although 
the matter of the appointment of common-law 
judges was not settled at this time. The powers 
of the king's Couneil were drastically reduced, 
and all its branches abolished. Strafford and 
Laud were impeached on the grounds that they 
had subverted “the fundamental laws of the 
realm” and thus were guilty of treason. But 
it was not found possible to conviner the Moise 
of Lords that carrying out the commands of 
the king was treason, and at length they were 
put to death by bills of attainder. The king had 
no recourse Init te sign the bill against Strafford, 
Loud was not put to death till 1643, by which 
time the civil war was in progress and the 
king's signature wae nnnecessary, 

Parliament ensured its own existence by 
passing a: Triennial Act, providing for a meet- 
ing at least once in three years. If the king 
did not call it, then writs for on election could 
be issued withoul his signature, After being 
called, Parliament could pot be prorogued or 
dissolved without jt own. consent within filty 
lays of tte meeting. Each Parliament, however, 
would Jast only three years, though the Long 
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Parliament iteelf, by another statute, could not 
lin dissolved of prorogued save by its own 
consent. By other acts the king was forbidden 
hy clear statute to collect customs duties with- 
wut the consent of Parliament, and various other 
inelhods of raising money that had heen used! 
by the Tudors and Stuarts were abolished, All 
these hills were duly signed by the king, while 
the Scottish army remained threatening in. the 
north and various mohe in London were calling 
for the king's blood. Then Parliament decided 
to @ceept the terms of the Scots without trou: 
Wine to negotiate, The Scottish Kirk was to be 
virtually. independent, and its general oxsembly 
waa to be supreme over the bishops, as asked 
for in the previous year. 

No sooner had the Scots put forward their 
demands than Parliament began to lose its 
cohesivencss. The Anglicans, even if they did 
not aympathize with the more extreme measures 
af Archbishop Laud, did not wish to see the 
Scottiah Church separated from their own. On 
the other hand, the Presbyterian group in the 
Parliament was entirely in sympathy with the 
Scottieh demands, and would have liked to see 
a Presbyterian Church set up in England. The 
Independents were not interested in anything 
save that the country should be governed in a 
godly manner by godly people; they were 
increasingly becoming attracted to republican- 
iem and the abolition af the kingship. Tf Charles 
liad had a better understanding of hie Parlia- 
rent, he might well have played one [action 
aeainat another to his own advantage, He coulid 
have done little with the republicans, but both 
of the other major groups needed a king for 
the fulfillment of their plans, Many of the 
roore moderate Presbyterians aleo recognized 
that a Presbyterian Church could not be estab 
lished in England without civil war, and were 
Willing to settle for toleration rather than the 
establishment of their religion. Unfortunately, 
the most effective Parliamentary leader, John 
Pym, a moderate Presbyterian, died in 1645. 
atl thereafter the leadership of the Parliamen- 
lary side fell inte extremist. hands, 

In 1601, when Parliament had succeeded 
in destroying the basis for the king's power, a 
emall majority in that body passed what. it 
called a Grand Remonstrance, in which de- 


mands were made of the king that he could not 
possibly grant unless he were to abdicate 
almost all the power he still possessed. This 
Remonstrance was passed by ao coalition of 
Independents and more extreme Presbyterians 
against the opposition of the Anglicans and 
other moderates. The smallness of the majority 
ought to have convinced the king that the tide 
was turning in. hie faver and that most of the 
members of Parliament! were satisfied with 
what they had done already. But Charles took 
the incredibly stupid step of trying to arrest 
some of the members who had voted for the 
Grand Remonstrance. whereupon they escaped 
into the city of London, which refused to give 
them up. This incident, and a request by the 
king for an army to put down a rebellion that 
had broketi out in Lreland—a request that was 
refused by Parliament—precipitated the civil 
war, which by this time had become inevitable. 
The king and the Parliament both began {ce 
raise troops (called Cavaliers and Round: 
heada), and Parliament: voted for war against 
the king by a much farger majority than it had 





A satire on the religions differences between the 
Puriten sects at the time af the Civil Far. The 
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voted for the Grand Remonstrance; evishently 
many of itt more moderate mrembyers felt that 
ifthe king won the war, the great ecarhier 
reforme of the Long Parliament would be 
abrogated and absolute rule re-established. 


THE CIVIL WAR—EXECUTION OF CHARLES 1 


The war bad two phases, Tn the first phase 
a Parliamentary majority made common cause 
with the Seote at the price of establishing the 
Presbyterian Chareh in England, The Parlia- 
mentary military genius, (iver Cromwell, 
formed a new model army, initially known as 
Cromwell's [ronsides, and won the batles of 
Marston Moor and Naseby, In the latter battle 
‘(Charles was made a prisoner of the Seots. At 
Hits point difieultics arom amone the Parlin: 
mentary leadership. Cromwell, bucked by the 
best army and by radical groups of all kinds, 
including the Independents in religion, and 
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inermisingly attractel to repulilicanism, did 
not wish to have the Presbyterian Churel: estab- 
shed in England, Parliament was content with 
the war as it had pone so far, and since Gharles 
wos apparently willing to become head of o 
Presbyterian Church, proposed to disband the 
army. 

At this point Cromwell took maiters inte 
his own hands, In a sudden foray: he captured 
the king and began to negotiate with him, 
hoping that he would agree lo & constitutional 
monarchy in which he would be largely a 
beurehead, Charles, however, did not take the 
negotiations seriously, knowing that if he could 
escape be could count on the support of the 
original Cavaliers, the Prestivterians in Parlia- 
ment, ind the Seots, Even though the Cavallers 
fod Uttle sympathy with the Presbyterians 
their loyalty to the person of Charles would 
newer have permitted them to aid Cromwell, As 
it iia he did succeed in escaping and 
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Sementcenth-eentory eneraving of the trial of Charles 1, As the royalist engraver was at 
puine te point out, only d amall minority of the Howse af Commons ios willing fo condemn 
the hing, far which act several paid with their fines apan the restoration of Charles fi 
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jaining the Seat«, hut Cromwell's army. was too 
much. for them all. Ut defeated) the Seot= at 
Preston and captured the kine Cromwell then 
sito colonel to pore Parliament of the king's 
eappotters, including the Preshyterians, and 
with the remainder tealled the Rump) he had 
the king condemned to death and executed. 
There was, in his view. no other choiee, ainer 
the king hod demonstrated hia unt rnstworthiness. 


THE COMMONWEALTH ASD 
FROrECTORATE | 167- Lote) 


There followed the period known as the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate, Cromwell was 
exeerated by all the monarchs ow the Conti: 
nent, but they were compelled to acknowledge 
his effectivenese. The years of tie rule saw the 


suppression of the Insh rebellion, which had 
hewn smoldering for many years, and victories 
aguinet the Dutch. But it wae a military. dicta- 
torship hondly disguised. and there can be no 
doult ot all that in ‘<pite of his successful 
effort to foster English commerce, Cromwell”s 
rile was thoroughly unpopular with the people. 
He tried fora time to ue Parliamentary forms, 
with a Parliament subservient to him. But the 
golly men whe were chosen all wished to 
return to civilian rule. and called apeq (rom- 
well to dishand his army—e price that he could 
net pay, since withoul the army he would have 
heen powerless: In the end he ruled throngh 
aera! major-eenerals, and himself became 
Lord Protector of the realm, o title that was te 
pase te his deseendant=, But when he died in 
1658 his-son had ne desire to assume the posi- 
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tion he had inherited. There was a quarrel 
between his generals, finally settled by General 
Monck, who invited the son of Charles 1 hack 
from his exile on the Continent. Amid great 
rejoicme. Chiorles 1 became king in 1d), 
after proclaiming an amnesty that applied to 
al! but a few of the “regicides.” 


‘THE RESTORATION—EFFORTS OF CHARLES ti 
TO) RESTORE AOVYAL SUPREMACY 


The constitutional position of the king had 
changed fundamentally during the preceding 
reipns. Charles knew who was ultimately moster 
of the country, and, having no desire, as he put 
It, to “goon his travele” again, he knew that 
he would have to proceed with guile if he were 
to restore any power to the monarchy. He was 
quite willing-to deceive Parliament when he 
could, managing it by al] means at his disposal. 
Since he was the only astute politictan aiming 
the Stuarts, he on the whole succeeded very 
well, in spite of some reverses when he went 
too far, and left a much stronger throne to 
his brother James tn. . 

At the beginning of his-reign (16600-1685 | 
there was such A strong anti-Puritan reaction, 
after eleven years of Puritan rule, that Charles’s 
first Parliament was overwhelmingly Cavalier. 
Trt passed a eeries of anti-Puritan laws that 
destroyed the Presbyterian Chorch as an organ: 
wed body. but could not stamp out other formes 
of Puritanism, which were not so dependent 
us Preshyterianism on organization, As time 
went on and Charles lost much of hia tmitial 
popularity, being slispectedl of toy great on 
interest in Catholicism, the complexion of Par- 
liament changed, and became lese Cavalier, 
The Catholie Reformation was still strong on 
the Continent, and Jesuits were suspected of 
trying to convert England to Catholicism by 
sinister means, in part through the agency of 
the king and his Catholic queen. 

Favorable though the Cavalier Parliament 
was to Charles. it refused to grant him enough 
money to carry out an effective foreign police. 
It kept tim chronically starved for funds 
throughoul his reign until the last few years, 
although it gave him many new taxes in ex- 


change for his relinquishing his last rights os 
feudal suzerain; Thus Charles was tempted by a 


subsidy offered him by Louis xiv to engage in 


a war that was flagrantly contrary to English 
interests. Tt is probable also that the hand and 
money Of Louis were behind Charles's devious 
religious policy, since if was revealed Jater that 
Charles was in fact himself a secret Catholic, 

When Charles, fortified by his subsidy, 
declared war, as was still his prerogative, and 
followed this witha Deciaration of Indulgence, 
which granted toleration to Catholics and dis: 
senters alike, Parliament retorted by passing a 
Teet Act, under which all holders of office had 
lo lake communion according to the Anglican 
rites (1673). Among other things this act— 
which Charles had to sign, since he could not 
wave war without some subsidies from Parlia- 
ment in addition to his contribution from Louis 
—fevesled that James, the heir to the throne, 
was an open Catholic—indeed, a recent con- 
vert. Thereafter an important party in Parlia- 
ment, the beginning of the Whig party, made 
it its business to try to persuade Parliament 
anil the king to exclude James [rom the suc- 
cession, A government party, the Tory party, 
was likewise formed, made up of men who 
preferred o Catholic succession to the revival 
of Puritaniam and opposition to the king, These 
tien were mostly High Church Anglicans, many 
of them appointed to their sees and pulpits by 
Charles. They preached the doctrine of passive 
obedience tothe monarch and “nonresistance,” 
a doctrine not far removed from the divine 
right of Charles's grandfather. 

The Whigs in the late 1670°« took the of 
fensive in and out of Parliament. James, duke 
of York and heir to the throne, was the target 
of thousands of exclusioniet pamphlets, and 
Parliament attempted to exclude him by law 
from the throne. fn 1676 a “popish plot™ was 
revealed. A certain Titus Oates made it known 
that the Jesuits had been plotting against 
Charles, with the intention of putting James. 
the Catholic, on the throne, He was willing to 
give the names of the conspirators to Parlia- 
ment. There followed o hysteriea) few years 
during which names rolled out of Titus Oates’ 
tapacious memory. Those named were tried in 
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the courts, and many were put to death, Charles 
tided his time until the country wae ack of 
the slaughter and Oates began to make allusions 
to the Queen. Then he sent for the informer 
and put him fo the torture, wlhiereupon he 
fenind that there had ever been a plot, Charles 
ther dissolved Parliament, which by this time 
posesed a Whig majority, and boasted openly 
that he would never call it again. He wae 
fortified in this resolution by the tide of popu 
lar opinion, which was now nmning in his 
favor, and by the promise of Louis lo continue 
hie subsidy. In the current state of the war 
Louia wos content with English neutrality, and 
ne longer requited direct partiripation by the 
English, 

Free of Parliament, Charles proceeded to 


se hie Tory Council to inquire into the elec: 


toral system and the franchise, with the result 
that virtually only those constituencies that 
regularly returned Tory members would in 
future be represented in Parliament. Charles's 
hand was ulso strenpthened by the discovery of 
another “plot,” peal or fictitious (the Rye House 
Plot), in which important Whig leaders were 
involved. Many therefore Hed the country. 
Charles died in }685, never having permitted 
Parliament to mancover him) into a position 
where he would have had to sign the Exclusion 
Mill, which would have prevented James from 
mheriting the throne. 


THE “GLORIOUS REVOLUTION” 


James then proceeded to throw iaway all 
that his breather had accumulated for him. He 
had a subeerviert Tory Parliament guaranteed 
for as long as he wanted, provided ‘he did not 
offend its susceptibilities too ouirageously, He 
wat naturally on good terms with his fellow 
Catholic monarch in France, and could rely 
on his support in a pinch, His only difheulty 
was thet the heir to the throne was his own 
Protestant daughter Maty, who was the wile 
of William of Orange. stadtholder of Holl: 
Jand, with whem Lovie xm was af war. But 
James hirwelf had a« new Catholic wife, whe 
might be expected in doe course to present him 
with a son. Under the English laws of succes 


sion, a fon would inherit the throne before 
Mary and tet Protestant hushand. 

James waz determined to restore Catholi- 
eam, and this was his undoing. Early in his 
reign he had been able to suppress @ rebellion 
led by one of the illegitimate sons of Charly 
u. and had kept mobilived the army which had 
been recruited for the purpose of suppressing 
the rebellion. His picked Parliament had not 
stinted him for funds even fo pay this army. 
So-he thought the time was ripe to restore the 
old religion. But he had reckoned without the 
unpopularity of Louis xv, who had recently 
revoked the Edict of Nantes and was éengageil 
in o war with the apparent intention of sup- 
pressing Protestantism everywhere, The English 
were determined to give ne suppart to Lauis. 
James proceeded to issue a Declaration of In- 
dulgence, granting toleration to Catholics. 
contrary to the Test Act of 673; Finally, he 
appointed « Catholic to be archbishop of Can- 
terhurv, thus losing his support even in the 
Tory Parliament. James went even further and 
bezan to replace his army officers with loval 
Catholics, and he replaced much of the rank 
and file of the army with Irish Catholics im- 
ported for the occasion, 

Even so, it is possible that the English 
would have refrained froma further rebellion 
and possible civil war had it not been for the 
birth of a boy to Mary of Modena, the Catholic 
wife of James nm. which presented the English 
with the prospect of a monarchy that would 
remain Catholic for the indefinite future. A 
number of English members of Parliament 
from both Tory and Whig parties accordingly 
visited William of Orange and offered him the 
crown. William, not interested in England [put 
very much interested in havmg English as=ist- 
anee in his war against Louis xrv, sceepted. 
on wendition that le would be king and not 
merely the husband and consert of his wife 
Maury. 

When William's feet appeared, James 
called for support but found none, No subetan- 
tial opinion in England favored James and his 
Cutholie policy. and he was compelled to fee 
—firet to Ireland, where he had) supporters 
among the Catholics, and then te France. Sup- 
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Contemporary print showing the embarkation of Filliam of Orange, later Filliam Hl, 
for England, Fillion was able te tole the crown from James Hf without the wor of this 
Weet, since James fell into despair when deserted by his oun troops and fled abroad. 


ported by Trish and Scotmsh Catholics, his son 
James, known oe the Old Pretender, grew up 
to contest the crown again when if was ln 
stowed by the British Parliament outside the 
Stuart family, a» also did his san, Bonnie 
Prince Charlie, known a8 the Young Pretender. 
Neither was successful, 


WILLLAM Ift-—AKING RY CHROTCE 
OF PARLIAMENT 


William moruled England as king by the 
grace of Parliament, which, during the course 
of his reign (1689-1702), passed the Act of 
Settlement, under which no Catholie could ever 
succeed to the throne. If Anne, the younger of 
the two Protestant daughters of James 1, had 
nd children, the crown was to pass to the elec: 
tor of Hanover in Germany, a deseendant of 
the daughter of James ¢ who had married the 
Elector Palatine, as described earlier in thie 
chapter, This settlement was agreed to by 
William, but the decision was Parliament's. 

Parliament im the first year of William and 
Mary's reign paseed a Will of Mighits, the newrest 
fo ‘a written constitution that the English 


possess to thie day. [t was a statement of prac: 
tices which would heneeforth be considered 
illegal. These were, for the moat part, acta of 
which James hod been guilty, such as pretend- 
ing to be able to suspend or “dispense with the 
laws,” setting up a prerogative court for the 
trial of ecclesiastical offenses, levying money 
without Parliamentary authority, and maintain: 
ing @ standing army without authority in time 
of peace. The other clauses, several of which 
were later incorporated into the United States 
Constitution. concerned the right af subjects to 
bear mma, to fretitiont the king, to spook (reels 
in Parliament, aid to have free elections, No 
part of the English Bill of Rights has ever beer 
repenled, and its acceptance for almost three 
centuries makes it execedingly unlikely that i 
ever will he, although in theory Parliament 
cantld still repeal or change jr, 

The Bill of Rights was quickly followed 
in the same year (1669) with an Act of Tolera- 
tion, under which fall liberty of worship wae 
Permitted. though the Test Act remained in 
force until a quarter wav through the nine 
teeth century, thas preventing Catholics from 
holding office under the Crown, 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF C4HINET 
GOVERNMENT—THE: FULLY 
CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY 


Iv the rengn of William and his successor 
Anne the first tentative steps were taken to 
establish the form of government that was 
later to be known as cabinet government, It 
wae nota planned development but aro from 
the actual practice of the monarchs in dealing 
with a Parliament that had established its 
supremacy over them. The king. though for 
hidden many things, was still the chief execu: 
tive, and he still initiated policy with the aid 
of his advisers, the privy council, He possessed 
ea veto: he could dissolve Parliament and «all 
for new elections, though he was compelled by 
statute to call Parliament and dissolve it at 
leant once in three years. He had the full choice 
of al) his ministers, who were responsible to 
him and could be dismissed only by him, 
though Parhanrent could impeach them if they 
had committed acts which might reasonably be 
expected fo secere convictions in the House of 
Lords. 

Nevertheless, the king needed some support 
in Parliament if he waste carry on his govern: 
ment, After various experiments William and 
hie successor, Anne (1702-1714) discovered 
that it was the wisest policy to choose os min- 
isters—that is, as members of their Councit— 
men who could persuade Parliament to grant 
their requests. Although there were as yet no 
politica) parties worthy of the name. there were 
the Whig and Tory factions, whose members 
usually voted for their respective leaders in 


Parliament: and the king, if he wished to. 


oltain the supplies he needed from Parliament. 
required the support of that leader who could 
command the majority of the votes in Parlia- 
ment. It was possible for the kings to exercise 
mach influence. both in the election of members 
of Parliament and through the use of patronage. 
But nat even the last two monarchs of the 
Stuart Hine could have been sure of war sup- 
plles if they lad insisted on choosing ministers 
who were unaceeplable to the Parliamentary 
majority, 

Thuw the factions grew into parties, recog- 


nizably different from one another, holding 
together in Parliament, and presetting them 
selves for vlection under party labels, The 
king's council became the cabinet, in theory 
chosen by the king, but unable to function 
effectively without the help of a Parliamentary 
majority. When the House of Hanover ene- 
ceeded to the throne in 1714, the first [wo mon- 
arche were more interested in their German 
electorate than in their English and Scottish 
kingdoms, which had been united in 1707 in # 
permanent union (Great Britain), They were 
content to-allow their leading minister (“prrime™ 
minister) to choose his own assistant ministers, 
whom they themselves then formally invested. 
So the “kings ministers” were #till bis, a= im 
the deve of the king’s council, hut in fact 
responsible to the prime minister. 

Parliament did not understand for o long 
time what was happening, When it did, it 
suddenty discovered that there was no further 
need for impeachment of the king's mini+ters, 
If Parliament merely voted against the majority 
party, government by it would be imposible 
and the ministers would have to resign: Thus 
the king would change them as a matter of 
course. The king also found that he no longer 
needed his vete—Anne was (he Jest monarch 
to exercise it, If Parliament passed laws of 
which he disapproved, he could dissolve it with: 
out using the veto. Hut if the country in the 
ensuing élections hacked up the party. who 
bill had been objected to, the king would haye 
ro give war. Thus the right of dissolution be- 
came the equivalent of a suspensory veto. This 
is ati] the way in which the English discover 
the will of the coimtry in legislative matters, 
though wow it is the eahinet which must arlvise 
the dissolution. 

Thirtteh revolution and adjustment, the 
seventeenth century in England thus saw the 
establishment of a traly limited monarchy, The 
king and his ministers remained the executive, 
subject to-a very real contro! by the legislative 
power. with an independent judiciary to en: 
foree the laws of the realm by which, it was 
acknowledged, the whole people. including the 
monarch, were bound, Though there were still 
laws an the books against dissenters ant) Catho- 
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lies, and the Church of England was the only 
etablished Church. @ substantial measure of 
toleration for individual religious opinion had 
been attained. As yet there was no democracy, 
though democratic forms were retained which 
had been originally the work of the limited 


medieval monarchy. 


The constitutional strogele, however, was 


not quite over. Alihough George ¢ (1714-1727! 
and George 1) (1727-1760) allowed their min- 
isters to rule without too much interference 
from them, this was not true of George in 
(1760-1520), George 1 in the early years. of 
his long reign wanted to rule, and beliewed that 
he had found the means of accomplishing his 
aims in the use of royal patronage to secure 
the election of Parliamentary representatives 
who would zupport his policy, of else cast their 
votes in favor of his policy after being elected. 
Thus on several occasions he chose as prime 
minister a man who did not command @ ma- 
jority inthe Howse of Commons, but who 
formed a cabinet of men chosen by the king. 
Thus, in effect, the king was attempting ta he 
his own. prime minister, Such a. government 
wae that of Lord North, under whose cabinet 
of men known as “the king’s friends” the 
American Colonies ‘revolted against English 
rule. Lord North's government was, however, 
eo spectacularly unsuccessful that even royal 
bribes and patronage could not secure w Par- 
liamentary majority for hie policy. Parliament 
finally passed. a resolution to the effect that the 
king's power “had increased, is increasing, and 
ought to be diminished,” whereupon George 
gave way, and shortly afterward became inter: 
mittently insane. None of his suecessors. tried 
asimilar policy again, and patronage thereafter 
wae dispensed by the king in accordance with 
the odvice of his ministers, az it ia today. Tn 
the early twentieth century King Edward vit 
informed a foreign inquirer who wsked for his 
opinion that an English king haa no opinion 
beyond that of hie ministers, 

Thus the revolution had bees accomplished, 
and the English king had become a constitu. 
tional morurch. England was «till not »# democ- 
racy, but there were no further major constitu. 
tional changes—and no more revolutions, for 
nome were necessary, Development hae been 


eontinuvows but it has been development and 
not radical change. In time the example set by 
England was followed elsewhere, because il 
seemed that in England constitutional problems 
had really been solved, A position. largely 
honorific. had ever been found for the mon- 
arch. When, in the nineteenth century, thrones 
were luttering end monarchs Faced cither als 
dication, followed by a republic. or the honor: 
able position of a constitutional monarch, many 
opted forthe English system amd survived, 

Hoth democracy of the American type and 
constitutional monarchy of the Scandinavian 
type have stemmed from the English example. 
worked ont almost fully during the Puritan 
Revolution. [t was po mean achievement for 
the Puritans, who most vertainly did not know 
what they were doing for posterity. 


* European expansion to the end 
of the eighteenth century 


It remains to discuss briefly the expansion 
of the European powers overseas during the 
period covered hy this chapter, and thus Lay 
the foundation for a fuller discussion of Euro- 
pean Imperialism in the nineteenth and twen- 
ig centuries, which will appear in Chapter 

As we have seen, the Spaniards were able 
to keep most of their possessions in the New 
World and the Philippine istands until the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Their 
posession of Florida wid West Florida was 
contirmed in the treaty that ended ihe Ameri- 
can War af Independence. West Ploride. was au 
undefined territory to the west of the American 
Colonies, including the mouth of the Missis 
sippi and the unexplored territory beyond, But 
in the early seventeenth century we noted that 
While she ruled Portugal, Spain Jost most of 
Portugal's eastern possessions to the Dutch. 
The Dutch, in the seventeenth century. in. addi- 
hon to aequiring o number of Weet Indian 
islands and a foothold on the South American 
coset, built their great empire in the Far East 
and settled the southern tip of Africa, always 
in rivalry with the English, but protected in 
the seventeenth century by their superior navy. 
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The British and the French disputed con- 
stantly the possession of North America and 
the West Indies, and for a time in the eight- 
eenth century the French also disputed British 
possession of India, On the whole, it is tre to 
cay that it wea the Freneh crown rather than 
French trading interests that defended French 
possessions, and with some exceptions mast of 
the land taken by the Freneh was very sparsely 
inhabited by French immigranis. The great 
exception, of course, was French Canada, peo- 
pled largely by Norman peasants who mullti- 
plied in their new home but were always 
eomewhal negiected by the European French. 
Thws the great French leaders were iilitary 
noert from the homeland, amd the ware. were 
fought with regard to etralesic necessities rather 
than in support of such people as had settled 
there, 

Colbert. the great finance minister of Louis 
x1¥, supported French expansion amd explora- 
tion in America, as had Cardinal Richelieu 
before him. Though Colbert. had -seen, some 
possible profit in the enterprises and had sup- 
ported in particular the exploitation of the 
Wet Indian islands [or the growing of sugar, 
it which much French money was invested, 
Richelieu had been more interested in the 
prestige France would gain from successful 
exploration. French possessiony on the main- 
land of North America were only of intermit- 
tent: interest to French rulers, and attracted 
lithe capital, As a by-product of the various 
wars between the Enelidh and the French in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. the 
comiry was fought over by English and French 
troops, with the permanent settlers In North 
Awerica playing a relatively restricted part. 
Indeed, even in the eighteenth century the set- 
thers of British stock were inclined to leave all 
defense to the English from the mainland and 
to regular troops, while they themselves under: 
took the burden of defending their own Jands 
against the Indians, whom they had dispose 
sessed and continned to dispossess as tircessary 
for their own expansion. Only with difficulty 
could the English persuade the colonists to pay 
their share of the wars, 

The numerous ware between the British 
and Freneh in Europe proved very costly te the 


French. Even when they won a few battles they 
did not benefit greatly from them. The English 
commercial classes who largely controlled Par- 
hament were willing to pay for the wars on 
American soil, especially when the West Indies, 
which produced so much sugar for the home 
inarket. were endangered. West Indian planters, 
indeed, sat in the British Parliament and could 
epeak up directly for ald. The French king, on 
the contrary, hal to fim the money for the 
wars from an already overburdened budget. 
He was always very heavily engaged on the 
Continent, which was naturally of primary in- 
terest to him and his ministers, whereas the 
British made limited contributions, as a-rule, 
to the continental wars, leaving themselves free 
to undertake extensive. expeditions in the New 
World, As a maritime power England could 
also handle ware in America more easily than 
the French, who often had to build navies 
specially for the purpose of fighting in America. 
It is not therefore surprising that the French 
were unable to meet the competition of a much 
smaller and less populous but more specialized 
nation, such aa England, When they did bestir 
themselves, the French strategic plans were 
ceually better than those of the English. and 
their armies were better trained, This, however, 
tistially meant that they performed many mill- 
tary feats and won many battles, without having: 
the staying power to win the war, Lastly, the 
English constant|y kept their eves on the expan- 


sion of their colonial domains, and were willing 


in the peace treahies that ended thr wars to 
trade off continental gains for more durable 
colonial aequtelions. 

The same considerations apply to the mv: 
alry between the English and French in Asia. 
For « time in the early eighteenth century the 
brilliant Freeh governor, Dupleix, was able. 
with rather meager resources, to build himself 
an empire which was for larger at the time 
than that possessed by the British. Both powers. 
were attempting to take advaniage of the 
breakup of the Mogul Empire in India, ruling 
parts of India as the successors of the Mogul 
riers: But, again. the French at home failed 
to hack up Dupleix, whereas the Englishman, 
Robert Clive, was able to count on support 
from home and on the resources of the [ritish 
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Fast India Company, During the Seven Years’ 


War, with the full support of Parliament— 
then dominated by William Pitt the Elder— 
(Jive wat able to break the influence of ‘the 
French for good, confining French possessions 
to @ few relatively unimportant trading: settle- 
mens, 

In North America immigrants had leer 
entering the country from England since the 
early seventeenth century, With the permission, 
if net the encouragement, af the king, the first 
Puritan settlenserits were founded in. Massachit- 
setts, Grodually, the east coast was eettled as 
far as (Georgia, many of the settlements being 
founded by groups of immigrants actively spon: 
sored by Charies 1. The colonists were granted 
their own colonial legislatures, and. in spite of 
many initial hardships, they prospered. Hy the 
eighteenth century they were strong enough to 
feel that the rule imposed on them by Englanal, 
and the trade reetrictions imposed hy the Eng. 


lish on all their colonies, were irksome. They 
reverited the occasional high-handedmess of the 
Britieh officials and governors, even while they 
recognized that England was their chief bul- 
wark of defense againet the French to the west, 

ft seems likely that the Seven Years’ War, 
which ended ini 1768 with the cession of oll 
French possessions on the mainiaml of North 
Amirica to the Britith, relieved @ subwantial 
number of the colonists from the fear they 
Had previously had of envelopment by the 
Foemoh. When the British placed » nomber of 
taxes on them for the purpose of making them 
pay some of the costs of the recent war and 
of their present defense, the colonists raised 
the cry of “no Laxation without representation” 
—to which the Britieh retorted, with sore 
truth, that they hed a& much representation as 
anyone in England. By thie they meant not that 
the English people were represented by a few. 
propertied men elected by a restricted olec- 
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torate, tril that the colonists were defended jn 
Parliament by eeveral eloquent spokesmen for 
their intercets. But these men were in, opposi- 
tion during the North administration, which, 
noted earlier, was dominated byw King 
George tit Himself. At all events, the colonial 
leaders Were able tu stir up a considerable 
eppesition to the new juve, anil representatives 
of all the Cotonlet gathered in Philadelphia, 
where they formed a Continental Congress. 
Opposition wae also atrong in liostem, which 
had been hard hit by the tawes. New York. 
however, the center of the major commercial 
interests of the country, had lithe sympathy 
for the anti-British movement, New Vorkers 
were loath to disrupt their valualile trade with 
the howe eountry. 

In I775 the various issues came to a head, 
and there was sporadic violence. Thie persuaded 
the British that the colonists must be taneght-a 
lesson, and that all disloyalty to the Crown 
must te ruthlessly suppressed. The Americans 
retorted with a Declaration of Independence 
HI7T61, io which the anthers cited a long Hest 
Of grievances againal the “Lyrannous™ govern: 
ment of George 1) .and deelared dhat the Colo- 
nies were henceforth independent, The colonials 
were badly prepared for war, bit much of the 
campaign was badly mismanaged om the British 
side, When General Burgoyne was, trapped at 
Saratoga in ‘777, the efforts of Benjamin 
Franklin, the ambassador of the Colontes in 
Paris: ot last bore fruit, and the French entered 
the waoron the side of the new United States. 
The Spanish joined with the French shortly 
tlterwards. This intervention slowly torned the 
lide, the French navy under de Grasse effec- 
tively preventing the British from carrying 
out their strategic plans, which depended on 
command of the sea, The American army under 
Ceneral George Washington, after incredible 
hardships, was finally welded into a fighting 
force, and in 1783, at the treaty of Versailles. 
Ihe independence of the Lnited States’ was 
recounived, Since the French leet had heen 
badly beaten ly the Rritish in the West lnuies 
in 17820 the Freneh did not gai mach fron 
the treaty, hur Spain was able to have her 
Poeesions in America confirmed, ay already 
Hotied. 


Canada, however, temained eecurely in 
British hands. This fact can be attributed mainly 
to the manner in which the British had handled 
the French Canadian after the Seven Years’ 
War. By permitting him the free exercise of his 
Catholic religion—a privilege which might well 
have heen denied by the Puritans of New Eng: 
land—and his French language, the British 
ensured that there would be litth: sympathy for 
the stand of the Colonies, even among the peo- 
ple they had eo recently defeated, The French 
Canadians Indeed felt themselves more threat- 
ened by the United States than by the British, 
and they could rely little on the French in their 
homeland. In short. they had accepted the posi- 
tion ge It was after the Seven Years’ War: and 
when the British passed the Quebec Act af 1774, 
which guaranteed them their rights, they had 
no further reason to feel any sympathy with 
the movement for separation. On the other 
hand, outside the old colany of Nova Scatia, peo- 
pled Jargely by New Englanders but incapable 
of defending itself against British naval might, 
which remained determinedly neutral during 
the War of Independence. there were few im- 
migtants of British ancestry in the country. 
Almest all of these had arrived after 1763, and 
had to conailidate their position against the 
Freneh, for which they needed the help of the 
mother country. Only after the War did the 
ethnic cotnposition of the country markedly 
change, with the influx of “loyalists” (later 
known as United Enypire Loyalists) who had 
refused to live in the United States after in- 
dependence, 

At the end of the nighteenth century Britain 
wee in possession of eastern Canada, a majority 
of the Weet ludian islamls, and an extetisive 
empire in the East, together with scattered 
possessions elsewhere, including the fortress of 
Gibraltar, The Dutch hod a prosperous empire 
in the: Fast which they exploited with some 
efhciency and much ruthlessness. They also had 
a few West Indian islands, Dutch Guiana on 
the northeast coast of South America, and the 
Cape of Good Hope at the tip of Africa. Spain 
sll iad Central and South Armerica, several 
important West Indian Eslonds, and much of 
North Amorica, though her grip on all these 
territories Was lomening. Portugal had a few 
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remnants of her once extensive empire, inelud- 
ing two large colonies in Africa, exploited for 
their slaves; Brazil; and a few outposts in the 
Fast. 

The ground was thus prepared for the great 
expansion of Europe in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries under the impact of the 
Industrial Revolution. 


* Summary and conclusion—the 
failure of enlightened despotism 


We have now traced the evolution of the 


European stute system in the centuries prior 
the French Revolution, and we have considered 
the expansion of European states and the be- 
ginning of the epread of Western civilization 
outside the borders of Europe. During these 
centuries the svatem of absolute monarchy had 
become well eritrenehed in alrnost all European 
states. The elective monarchy, inherited from 
the Germanic barbarians, was almost at an end, 
having been replaced by the herditary system 
of the ancient. werld, 

Bit the chief difficulty of the hereditary 
system, already glaringly visible in the Roman 
Empire, bod been in no way overcome. In spite 
of improvements-in administration and the 
growth of bureaucracies, the personality and 
ahilitv of the monarchs renoained of crvrisl 
importance for the well-being of thelr countries. 
The eighteenthceatury experiment in entight 
ented detpotiam had demonstrated lioth the 
relative searcity of enlightenment among mon- 
arches and the unwillingness of many of the 
privileged clases to yield any of their priv: 
ileges, even In the couse-of improved acdiminie 
tration and eficiency, The less privileged classes, 
especially the bourgeoisie in the more devel- 
oped nations, were unwilling to leave the 
protection of ther interests to the sole care of 
the monarchs, eHll less to the privileged mubil. 
ity. They were ineteasingly beginning to de 
mand same share In the governing of their 
countries, Alihough the Russia monarchy, in 
the abeener of any significant Russian middle 
class, was siil] secure, the country was niw 
fully exposed to influences from the more ad- 
vaneed West. She could nat expect te remain 
imme from the Western virus much longer. 


The pilot experiment in constitutional mon- 
archy was already available for examination, 
Throughout the «eighteenth centiry momeroas 
political thinkers and publicists had visited 
England, and had seen for themselves that the 
British Parliament and not the monareh did 
indeed rule the country. Returning to their awn 
countries, many of them sang the praises of 
the British system, andl inquired aloud whether 
some such system would not be possible at 
home. But, perhaps even mare important, in 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century the 
American colonists had shown that it was pos- 
sible for ordinary plain men, none of them 
boasting tithes of nobititv. to defeat a monarch 
und his acmies. and to set up for themselves a 
new kind of state, thought out and organized 
on principles laid down by the mest enlieht- 
ened political thinkers of the day, 

By }789 Franee—the most advanced coun- 
Irv in Europe, the unquestioned cultural leader 
Of the Western world—wae rapidly descending 
mio bankruptcy onder institutions thal were 
patently no longer adequate for her needs. But 
the spark ignited by the French Revolution 
found dry tinder elsewhere; when Napoleon 
spread its meesage abroad by the might of his 
armies. lie ushered in the modern world, 
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Mase; Harvard University Press, 1915.. im: 
portant study, a model of ite kun, 

McEtwee, William. The Reign of Charles ¥, 15/é- 
1558. London: Macmillan & Co.,, Ltd. 1936, 
Deals effectively with political ond religious 
developments of the reign. 
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Mattingly, Garrett. The Armada. Boston: Hough- 
ton Miffin Company. 1959. Excellent picture 
of relations beewees England and Spain in the 
sixteenth century as Well. ae 4 stirring account 
af the Arniuds 

Mamur, Anatole C, Russta, Post and Present- 
New York: DL Van Nostrand Company, Luc. 
1951. Good up-todite history, especially: good 
on structure of Riassian Institutions. 

Motiev, John L.. Rise of the Dutch Repulidic. Ox- 
ford Clesstes; Everyman. 3 vols. Famous nime- 
teenth-century classic, written with vigor and 
verve. Sympathetic te Willimm the Silent, and 
critical of Philip. 

Namier, |..B, England in the Age of the American 
Rewilation. New York: The Macmillan Gom- 
pany, 1930. liwpartant few interpretation of 
the period, to be contrasted wapecially with 
Burtteerfie bal, | 

Nusshuiim, Arthur A Concise History of the Law 


of Nations. Mev. ed. New York: The Macmillan 


Company, 1934: Excellent account of the foun. 


dation of international jaw, with some atten. 


tion to the early theorists. 
Ogg. David. Evrope in the Seventeenth Century. 


2d ed. London: A. ood C. Black, Lad, 1931., 


Clear and. aseful work dealing with the com. 


trite of Europe separately and relating each 


to the other, 


Ritchesmm, Charles Ro British Politics and the 
American Revolution. Norman, Okla; Univers 
ety of Oklahoma Pres, 1954, Uselul study of 
the relation of the Revolution to British affairs, 
using the work of Namier and athers toe throw 
iperial light on the subjevt, | 

Sabine, George HA Mistery of Paliticul Theary. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co, Ine, 1937, A 
great deal of this text ie excellent: it fs recom- 
mended here especially for its study of the 
political thinkers deali with in thie chapter. 

smith, Preserved: Age of the Reformation, New 
York: Henry Holi & Co, Inc, 1920. Has o 
spirited account of the Duel struggle for 


ime pendence. 


Trevelyan, George M, TAe Bngitsh Revolution 


1688-1609. Londen: Mome University Library, 
13H A readable brief wocount by a master of 
historical prose, | 

Vernudsky, G A History of Russi. dali ed. rev. 
New Haven: Yale University Prees, 1954, Same- 
thmes overly technical, but good standurd 
history. 

Wedgwood, Cleely. The Thirty Years’ War, New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1929. Extremely 
successful in compressing inte a manageable 
vorpass. not only the war hot the relations 
between the various smaller German states and 
the Holy Roman Empire. 
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Science and Culture to the French Revolution 





It may reasonably be said that the entire 
direction of the striving of modern Western 
man was laid down in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth: centuries, Whereas the Renaissance 
had drawn man’s attention to the potentialities 
of life on earth. the Reformation had stressed 
‘among many other things) the authority of 
the individual conscience above that of an 
authoritarian Church. The Reformation had 
at the same time unleashed such religious 
conflict in Europe between Catholics and Prot 
estants, and between dillerent branches of 
Protestantism, that religion itself had griev- 
ously suffered, The seventernth and eighteenth 
centuries took up again the heritage of the 


Renaissance, and they converted the still pre- 


dominantly Christian humanism of the earlier 
epoch into a wholly secular form of humanism 
based upon the supposed findings of scienne 
and on exaltation of the human faculiy of 
reason, Indeed, ihe period has sometimes been 
called the Age of Reason, Unfair though this 
distinction may be to the medievil rationalists. 
it is not altogether a misnomer, eimee the latter 
never regarded reason, however effectively they 
used jt, as anything more than complementary 
to faith. Though modern man since the eight- 
eonth century hee tended to recopmize, mote 
than did hia forebears, the part that emotions 
play in life, the intellect has nevertheless con 
tinwel to be the tool with which he hopes to 
unlock the secrete of the world and of man. 
And though at limes some men of science have 
eried out that there are some things we shall 
newer know, and have either fived with their 


forever invincible ignorance of fallen back 
upon faith, it remains tron that the funda- 
mental urge in Western civilization and in 
modern man has been to strive on ever farther 
and faster toward the frontiers of knowledge: 

Oswald Spengler, in his important work 
The Dectine of the Wes), characterizes Western 
man a¢ “Faustian,” after the protagonist of 
Goethe's great drams. Faust is the prototype 
of the eternally striving man, seeking to drain 
to the last drop all human experience, touch 
ing the heights and plumbing the depths, cate- 
lees of salvation in another world and unde- 
terred by fears of damnation. Spengler con- 
trasts this man with the “Apollonian™ man, 
the prototype of Greek civilization. who did 
not aspire to the herglits or the depths, anid 
who. indeed, felt that the gods punished man 
for wurping prerogatives that belonged to 
the gods alone, Whereas Apollonian man 
brought down his gods to dwell with him in 
his closed temples, Faustian man hae built his 
churches reaching toward heaven, soaring into 
the infinite. The contrast is instructive, and 
Spengler insight was an important one: For 
Wetern man Indeed in this reapret unique. 
The civilization he has built is dynamic anid 
vital, endlessly looking for somthing new; 
believing, for ihe first time in the history of 
civilization, in progress: full of tension, it 
exeoutives dying in their prime from high 
blood pressure; expansionist, carelessly spend- 
ing itself and its resourers in pursuit of goals 
i cannot even take the time or the trouble: to 
formulate. 


eu 
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Se we find exemplified, in these carly cen 
turies of the preparation of Western man for 
hit task. the tendency to extremes. On the one 
hind, we find @ presccupation with the worlil 
af sense, followed by the too easy acceplanee 
of the data of the sense worfd as being all that 
exists, This. indeed. j¢ os far as the intellect 
can go. Tt is competent to understand only the 
world of sete, to perceive the Jogieal enn: 
heetion between ideas and the relations between 
material cauere and effects. On the other hand, 
io halanee this preoccupation, there appears 
it the great Western artists the search for 
means of expression never befora known— 
musical sounds and harmonies never before 
expericnond by man, visions of whal never was 
by land or sea. Already. in the painters of 
the <everntednth century, there ie o few ond 
origina! use of space dnd groupings, new we 
of light wnt ahadaw, and, with Rembrandt, 
there ie the effort to see and convey to canvas 
the very soul of the human being—that inner 
vision hidden from scientists and maccessible 
te the intellect, 

Thus, though the bulk of this chapter must 
he devoted to the achievements of exience and 
the thinking that derived from them, attention 





will be given first to those artists who ropre- 
emit the other polarity of striving. 


* The Baroque 


GESERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


An aspect of the striving Western spirit is 
that form of ari known os the Baroqie, which 
al one time was regarded as the (lamboyant 
period of Kensiseance art, as flambovant Gothic 
is the last form of the Gothic; But it is now 
generally thoucht of as an art form of itz own. 
characteristically Western, aml owing tittle lu 
its subject matter to the Rensissanee, It ie bruv 
that it fs marked by exuberance and some 
Namboyence, and it lacks the restraint of the 
best Greek art. The revival of ‘interest in 
elassical Greek art in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. especially in Germany, 
brought Baroque inte disrepute in that coun- 
try, where ite many virtues had ceased to be 
appreciated. and it was as. misunderstood as 
was Gothie att bv the Renaiseance humanists, 

The word Baroque ie always recognized 
os applicable to painting arid mueic. But it ie 


Interior of the Cathedral of Salshurg, Anmatric 
fearly seventeenth centery), The cathedral, made 
of local rose-colored marhle, is regarded aa the 
purest fialian Baroque structure north of the Alps 
(COURTESY AUSTIIAN STATE TOURIST DEPARTMENT | 
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atten taied alew to cover a particular style wf 
activity, not enly in art hat in literature and 
even in life—even thowgh it te difficult, if moat 
impossible, to give a strict definition of what 
Baroque actually ts. It is more canly charac: 
teri than defined. A widely weed and re 
spertable eneyelopacdia refers to the life of 
John Barrymore, the artor, as Baroque; Mil- 
ton's Paradi Lot ie a perfectly Baroque 
peem, Whos «enteral figure of Satan is a 
Baroque personage pat excellence, even though 
he is a Fallen angel and not a humm being. 
No one. on the other hand, could possibly 
mistake the hgure of Parzival in the medieval 
epic described in Chapter 12 for a Baroque 
character. The Baroque ideal had not yet been 
bory in the thirteenth omntury. 

In all Baroque there is a striving toward 
ihe infinite, not to he confused with an attain 
able ideal, even one a0 remote as the Holy 
Grail, There ie likewise a tension, as of vigor 
imperfectly disciplined, which mary find mani 
festation in exuberaner of decoration, and 
seems lo be striving to burst the bonds of form 
imposed by the material with which it has to 
work, Only for a brief period and among a 
few urtiste can it be said that the vigor was 
fully disciplined, This great age was the elassi- 
cal age in France, during the reign of Louis 
ay, even though many of the achiewerments of 
this age are pore Baroque, undisciplined by 
reason—as for instance much of the palace of 
Vorsailles, 


| ESFRIT CLASSIQUE IN FRANCE 


The French classical spirit can best be 
described as the attempl to discipline natural 
vigor by the human reason, The effort may 
sametimes appear to impose too rigid a ferm 
Upon material ansuited for the imposition uf 
arbitrary rules, material that ¢hould be ul- 
lowed a freer expression. But when Teasor, 
within the artiet himself. haz already imposed 
ite discipline, and from the fusion of reason 
and feeling emerges the finished work of art, 
with form and eontent inseparable from one 
another 0 thal the reader or viewer says al 
ance that no other was possible, then the wark 
nay be said to be in tune with the classical 


epiril, Thie spirit waa therefore an ideal only, 
and far from being expressed in all the works 
af the classical age in France or ¢lecwhere. The 
minor artists and writers were inclined to treal 
the canons of good form as laid down by the 
erities—and by Aristotle in his ancient work 
on the Poetice—as Immutable laws, and to 
compress their work inte them, 

This, however, & oot trie of the three 
vreat masters of classical French drama. Pierre 
Corneille (1600-1684) & the most Baroque 
of these mets in the sease in which the word 
is osed in thie chapter, Hie characters are 
more idealized than those of his two peers— 
sometimes fo excess, In this idealization he 
imiutes the older Greek tragedy. His figores 
are painied as human idealism would have 
them rather than as human realism and respect 
for truth would see them. His herpes are more 
than lif)-siges they must always undergo hard- 
ship before they win love; they renounce early 
joy for the sake of their ideale, The best 
plays of Gorneille are noble and inspiring. 
and order and clority are already presents 
though in some of hie later works idealism, 
as so often, descends to preaching. and mrlo- 
drama and pathos tke the place of tragedy. 

Order, cluvity, and truth are never absent 
from the work of Racine: nor from that of 
Moliere (1622-1673), who was perhaps the 
greatest of the world’s writers of comedy, Both 
writers, unlike Corneille, were realists, Racine, 
with tenderness and) compassion and profound 
psychological insight, records the lives of men 
and women, whereas. Moliére, sometimes sav- 
ngely satirical, usually overlays his satire with 
gentie wit and humor. In Moliére’s greatest 
comedy, Tartujfe, he points inexorably to the 
fact that man is bit man, fimited by his hoe 
manity, and wnalile to transcend his limitations 
through « superimposed idealism. In spite of 
all his efforts of will to make himself other 
than he is Such efforts transform the character 
af Orgon from a mild and respectable natural 


goodness into its very opposite; whereas Racine 


in Phédre perceives the tragedy of passion which 
cannot be overcome dry reason or will ane mist 
lead inevitably to disaster, I is instructive 
Indeed to contrast Racine’s treatment of this 
theme and Euripides’ in his Mippolytes, and 
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thus perceive the differences between human 
reason es it was uiderstood by two men, anil 
to contrast likewse their views of the realm 
to he ascribed to divine mithority in the world 

Although there are many other epreat 
writers of the classical pge—among them La 
Bruyere, whose Characters, with their close 
observation of mar, are unsurpassed in their 
held; La Rochefoucauld, who in his Weaximu 
ohetrved the folbles and weaknesses of men, 
and expressed them with « brilliant clarity; 
la Fontaine, with his pomted and pungerni 
Fables: and Mme. de Sévigné, whore letters 
are Still read for their exquisite urhantty and 
concealed artistry these men and women 
achieved exactly what they set out to do and 
in the form best fitted to the content: none 
of them ie in any sense Baroque. The only 
other Baroque writer af the very first rank is 
Jolin: Milton, the Fnelish Puritan (1608-1674), 


THE BAROOUE POET PAR EXCELLENCE 
JOHN MILTON 


Like so many others of the great artists 
of this: period, Milton suffered from an in 
curable affietion. “Ere half my days” bin be. 


“Hlind Orion" hy Nieolow Poussin 
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come partially blind, and then totally so, A 
Puritan supporter of Cromwell, he turned to 
paciry al an early age. thoogh devoting him 
self when oecessary to public activities on 
behalf of the Protectorate regime. Among hus 
prose writings i to be found what te perhaps 
the most eloquent defense of freedom of the 
presse ever written, the Areopeginca, directed 
dgainet the censorship impesed by the Rownd- 
heels. Hie sonnets are generally recornized as 
the finest tn the Enelish language, with the 
pissible exception of the very different oes 
of Shakespeare—profoundly thoughtful, often 
fall of beautiful images, and yet withal mu 
sical, Hut it is the masterpiece of fie fast blind 
years for which he i best known, Paradise 
feos. Full of classical learning and allusion. 
whieh are almost always subordinated to the 
eseenitiols of his theme and kept under control, 
the poem ic the greatest epic ins the English 
language, indeed one of the very few epics 
which is still readable, Thewgh the concern of 
the epic i= to justify the wavs of God to man, 
and it thus attempts to come to grips with the 
problem of evil in the world, itis most notable 
that in epite of the poet's own intention it is 
the fallen angel Satan, cast oul of Heaven, who 


el 
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“Sr. Jerome” by El Greco 
rRickK COLLECTION } 


i the true hero, Satan ie the Promethow of 
Aeschylus transferred into the seventeenth: 
ecntury Western world, inbowed by affliction, 
proud and forever unwilling to weknow ledge 
the justion, thotgh he may suilmit to the power, 
of God, Besike the feure of Satan oll else in 
the poern fades into relative ineigniheanee. 
Though Millon with his mind disapproves of 
Satan, has compassion for Adarn andl Eve east 
amt-of Paradise, and recognizes. (in the sequel 
Poradise Hegained| the deed of Chinet, it & 
with Satan that he unconsciously identihes 
himeelf. Thue: Millin ultimately portrays West: 
cm man in lis Baroque aspect as eloquently 
is Cinnert he hinal hin il peruliar Tarik Milton's 
hero, who ie o superhuman bemye and not a 
man, is in his poem 4 man as well ae a ayml)yol, 
whereas Goethe's Faust is eymbeol tather than 
rruarh, 


HARI FATS TIS: 


Az an ort form Baroque originated in lnaly 
ond woz taken over by other European nations. 
Much of St, Peters in Rome is wholly Harecqur 
it Atvle—not anly the great colonmades anil 
the imaginative wee of apace, bul the often 
extiherant decoration, especially the tremend: 
Hue Tannoy abowe the altar known oe the 
bitidachin, all the work of Giovrannt Remini 
(150%-1680), The intertor of the palace of 


(COURTESY OF THE 





Versailles, much of it carried out by Italians, 


Grud <aen element. af the exterior arid design 
are also Boreque;, om spit of the formal ear: 
dens and supposedly classical inspiration. Nu 
merous churches im Germany and Auvelria ore 
Baregue, though perhaps the most interesting 
examples ire in Mexico, where Spanish Ba 
rreayue wits Lit ee ceed Lvs rahiwe [nition tradi 
tlon ta create “ommhing unique in the Weat 

Amerie Barodire painters ehould be eon 
sidered the two grvatest painters al the classy: 
cal age in Franer, Nicholas Poussin (1599 
1665) and Claude Gellee tor Lorram, |fdX} 
1682). though there if a subtle difference in 
the work of these men and that of the other 
more Cullv avroque painters. sich as Rubens, 

Poussin wae certainly mlloeneed bw the 
many years he spent in Rome, the onnter of 
Baroque al the time. He not only painted a 
number of inagrifrecent battle ecemes, lat ewer 
inv hie famed loniscapes there is an idea liza 
tion characteristic of Baroque, and a kind of 
tension which communicates itself to the be 
lhiolder, in spite of the wav in which Poussin 
lias undoulitedly establishing 
order and harmony in his offen huge cunvases. 


succeeded In 


The luminous lindscapes of (eellee have some- 
lini bese omepernnd li cel leet moth ing al the 
still turbulent age in which he was living, but 
their ideal quality ts claimed for the Baroque, 
as is also their sense of anitv. What must cer- 





tainly be said, however, 1 that in both Poussin 
and Gellée the mind has indeed trimmphed over 
the emotions, and whal is shown in the paint 


ings 19 the result of @ conscious effort to attain 
An inner serenly, even though Baroque exy- 
herance ond vitality may lie not for below, 
Cl the Ea revue palinters claw here, three 
deeerve attention. The (Cretan koown as El 
frece, born Kyriakos Theotokepoules | 1561 
Lil4) sent most of his mature lite in Spon 
where hie work inthienced other painters less 
Baroque than he, such as Diego Velasquez. E! 
(reco can hardiy be said to have been mm: 
Hoenced ty Ttalian Baroque: since it had barely 
started by the time he lef! ltaly, but hia con. 
vases are full of an exalted myeticiem, whink 
mokea us of distortion tf orljevwe be effeets. 
ond o stranee ose of contrasting colors in which 
orey predominates to mugged the inearthty. 
Filled with the «pirit of the Catholic Reforma- 
tion, ae is much of Italian Baroque, El Greco 
painted ascetic cardinals and nobles of the 
decoclerit pean bah nobility, tany of whom had 
entered the Chorch; and oumerous religious 
paintings including the baptism, erucifixier, 
and resurrection of Christ m the Prada. in 
Madrid. In spite of the nature of hie subjects 
it te oftware poxible to dierent the tremendous 
vitality and vigor af the artist, and the striv. 


“The Firgin and Child” by Robens. (CovmTEstT oF 
THE METROPOLITAN WESEUM OF ANT, THE MICHAEL 
FRERSAM COLLectioN, 193] ) 


Ing To escape the. bonds of his earthly nature 
characteristic of the highest form of Baroque. 

Peter Fan) Rubens |) 577-1640) is ‘the 
name Which af once comes lo mind when one 
thinks of Flemiah Aa ronue ari, Hie tush can- 
vaus, with their wide cxpinsey Of nude Hesh 
glorified the linc chatoe of Flemish bour: 
genie beauties. Their vigor ie -untourded, amd 
Hubens is said to have painted more than two 
Uousand canvases in a life of unequaled pro- 
ductivity. He excelled ot the larce monumental 
parting, including murals. Mis religious paint: 
wits. replete with well-nourtshed cherubs ani 
ShSLNla Virgins, aeTwe io ev press thier ligaty 
eensuiiisnes of type painter rather than conduce 
lo any kind of religious awe or veneration, Even 
the rlementary etudeyt of art need! only pliner 
u Raphael Madonna and then a Rubens so-called 
Viacdonna to feel of once the difference between 
the religions spirit of a Raphael and the Parone 
taste of a Rubens 

Rembrandt van Rijn (1600-1609) novus 
aise be classified as Baroque: hut, unlike «om 
other Baroque painters, he hue evidently tran- 
emetidied tine dealin arel mils ported his witelity 
to the ised jolie of hia pueed irae anid deeply 
relizious epirit Unpogular mn his dav, ane 
unible 1 make « living from hie painting, 


Rembrandt is now regarded ae among the few 


Seff-norrrate by Rembrandt, (COUNTESY OF THE 


MELLON COLLECTION, BATMOANAL CGALLERT CF ART! 


of the very highest rank. In Western art. His 
wee Of light and shoe, and above all the use 
of the Galor brown to all ite shades and varia- 
lions, convey to the Views? an experience itvat 
re not offered by any other painter. Rembrandt 
hee -tried to pewetrate the soul that fics behind 
the appearance both in his pamtings of ord) 
hory people and in his numerous scll-portraits, 
His religious and secular pointings alike lave 
a quality not to be found in the paintings of 
the ten af the Hieh Renaissance. Compars 
ance more the Mona Lica with a Rembrandt 
self-portrait or the portrait of a Capochin 
monk, and vou will see that Rembrandr hae 
heen striving to portray the universal human 
heme behind the particular person painted. 

Ten tye religinus paintings Rembrandt hime 
deeply imagined the character of the men be 
lie choeen for portraval, and ATIEL, in o 
manier different fram Leonardo's disriples in 
the Last Supper Leonardo hes perce ed, 
Whereas Kembrandt has experienced tmagin- 
tively within his own being, The oagnihcent 
“St. Paul” is saving, “Though F speak with the 
longue of angels . . ..thouch I give my hody 
to be hurned and have not love, 1 am os sound- 
ing brass anc tinkling evmbals.” In the “David 
Playing to Saul” the old king's evil spirits. his 
weariness of the world, and the [reshness ol 
young David and his ethereal meseage from 
mother world are beautifully caught; while 
in the “Daniel's Vision” there ie Daniel with 
the angel behind him filling the: spiritual eyes 





of the eeer, whe glimpses the rams beyond the 


dark abyss, Both suggest the urge of the painter 
to penetrate beyorl! the bounds of the earthly, 
which is characteristic of the Baroque in its 
matiresd! expression. 


RAROIUE MU) Sie 


Baroque music, like Baroque cart, origi- 
nated in Italy hut ‘came to its fullest expression 
elaewhere, bn mitsie this was certainly m (Ger: 
Any, though the characteristic misien! form 

the recitative and opera, the cantata, the 
eoncerto, anid the iverlre were [il igers 1] 
orm, Poti te be Lenni’ that we mist (urn 
for the great musicians.of the mature Baroque 
above all tm Johann Sebastian Bach (| 1665- 
|7o0). Organist and composer, he was mot in 
his own day regarded as the superb musician 
he hes teen acknowledged to be in recent! years 
His life was. rompuratively umeventi ul. Born 
into a family with musical tulent, he became 
organist and, in later years, cantor at Leipzig. 
He played and composed for the organ, harpsi- 
chard, and eclavichord. Although his chorales 
and masses are deeply religions in. feeling and 
are among the finest ever composed, his great 
est field of wirtuceity was the fugue, @ com: 
position nade up of many voices. Independent 
of one aiother, yet fusing into a harmonious 
whole. They are difeult to play well, but those 
niusicians, and there are many, who play Bael 
almost exclusively find that in hie work there 


ho limit to the feeling that may be expressed 
through thie form. The player must submit to 
the discipline imposed by the form and tempo 
af Baeh’s music. and how always to the will 
ce the oN Rach dae= nat len hienself te 
the type of improvisation possible with music 
which des not have such a etrict form, But 
a¢ with the French classical «pirit at tts lest, 
ft most be recopnived that form and feeling m 


Bach Arn perfectly fused, tle form and thie criti: 


“Pool “Aw FRembtand?, (cotvrTesy WIbkER 


CHLLECHoON, SATMOAAL CALLERY GFF ART) 


tent inseparable trom ote another a they were 


in the composer lnmeelf, This i¢ Haroque. at 
its ost Mglure. 
| Hes-I 759) 


liae always been more popular than Bach, An 


George Frederick Handel 
Englishman bw adoption though German by 
birth he woe visiting in Enelind when his 
patron, the cleetor George of Hanover, heeame 
King of England, and Handel stayed in that 
country for the rest of hie life. A virtuoso on 


“Dora! plaxving to Saul” by Rembrandt, | coUMTESY MAUAITSHUIS, THE HAGUE) 
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the organ, he composed forty-six operas, moxt 
of which are now peglected, though contain- 
ing much of his finest mosic. He also wrote 
many oratorios, but it isto the Messian thot be 
owes inost of his fame. The familiar clabora- 
tons in the Messiah are characteristically Bo: 
rogue, Inderd, these elaborations have not un: 
frequently been subjected to parody at the 
hands of the itreverrni, 

The Baroque in ite technical sense shades 
over inta the Hecoco, a delicate eighteenth- 
century development which, eepecially in France, 
makes use of the most fanciful decoration and 
Jaboration, @ fitting expression of the aristo- 
cratic Juxury of the period. Sometimes, no 
tably in Italy, Germany (eperially southern 
Germany), and above al) Austria, it bs difbeult 
to distinguish Rococo from the late Baroque. 
It may be said that in the Rococo all rules are 
abandoned, and the free play of Fatery is per- 
mitted. It has lost touch with thal other aspect 
af the Baroque noted in this chapter, anil 
exaggerates the exuberance and fancil ulness ; 
and it is taste, or the purely oesthetic sense, 





“Meszetin™ by the French painter Watteau. ( 1O5t- 
f72t). a iyptcal phon imne af fhe ARococe peri. 
(COURTESY METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ANT, 
MUNSEY FUNG. 199) 
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Elegant example of Rococo Jurniture from the 
age o) Louis XV. (COURTESY OF THE METROFOLE 
TAN MUSEUM OF ANT, GIFT OF J, FIEAFONT MORGAN, 
1 ui) 


that determines the limits of the permissible, 
Especially notable in the field of the Rococo 
is the furniture of the age of Lows xv im 
Franee and all interior decoration of that 
period. Chippendale English furniture alee 
shows its influence. 

Musically, the Rococo. may he found in the 
sonatas of Domenico Scarlatii (16035-1797) 
but also in Haydn (1732-1809) and his papi! 
Mozart. Wolfgang Amadeas Mozart (1756- 
1797) was the pure geniue of the great age 
af music we call elassical, the Raphael of 
music, whe composed effortlessly [rom an 
early age, with the most prodigious output of 
any composer who lived s@ few years on earth 
—in this also like Raphael. He was expert in 
every form of music known to his time—cor 
certo, svinphony, opera, and even the simpler 
forms such a= the sonata. Already before. he 
wie aevenl VORES od hue Wes COTTER IS TE charac: 
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teristically Mozartion melodies that he later 
incorporated in other works. ‘The beautiful 
Second Sonata was composed when he was only 
vighteen, but he was already playing himself 
in public at the age ol seven. The words used 
by all his contemporaries to. describe his own 


plaving were charm and elegance. These re- 


main today the qualities for which most pi- 


aniste value him, although in his concertos. 
symphonies and operas, expecially The Afegic 
Flute, there is a profundity of feeling as well 
as the invariable melodiousness for which he 
has never been equateil, 

But with the last of the greats of German 
eighteenth-century music—space forbids men- 
tion of the other composers of this grea! age 
of German musie—Ludwig van Beethoven 
(1770-1827), we are in a different world, It 
is a World of profound struggle against every 
Wl to which man is heir, a life full of heart 
break and the hardest burden of all for 
musician to bear—deafness, In the early Bee 
thoven we can see traces of Mozart and even 
of the Kococo. Then, suddenly, the work he- 
comes. chatacteristically Beethoven and could 
have lew composed by ne other. There are 
the long years of hardship, the estrangement 
of hie beloved nephew, for whose custody he 
fought: then the retreat. into sifence, The slow 
emergence from the silence and the depths 
hegins with the tremendous and almost une 
Playable “Hammerklavier” sonata. which, with 
its longest slow movement in tsieal history 
and ite profound sadness, heralded the new 
Beethoven of the last years, the Ninth Sym- 
phony and the Jast quartets. Deethoven had 
now penetrated to the pure spiritual world and 
brought hie musie down from heaven, In his 
earthly life he could no longer hear what he 
had composed, But mo one has ever doubted 
that these compositions are the most sublime 
of all his works. What Beethoven achieved was 
the sealing of those heights which are the goal 
of Western man, the polarizing of those In 
telleetual faculties that direct his gare to the 
material, Beethoven is for the healing of man: 
kind: and Wf one moeditates on, the Saul. and 
David of Rembrandt's vision, one may come 
to recognize thal what Rembrandt pictures jin 
oils, Beethoven came nearest to achieving. 


Though future Western music, parily under 
the Influence of technical invention, was to 
move away from the uniqoe Beethoven, few 
have had any doubt that with him music 
reached a height and a depth which no other 
hase yet equaled. 


> The Neoclassical revival 


The age of the Baroque and Rococo was 
eradually superseded during the eighteenth 
century by ai Neoclassical revival, eapectally 
in Germany, the home of the later Baroque: 
This revival was in part occasioned by the in- 
creased interest in classical! aiitiquity that ae: 
companied the general thirst for kervcrw lined gre 
characteristic of the eighteenth century phile 
sophes, But in the field of ati the man who 
Was more responsible than anyone else for this 
trend woz Juhann J, Winkelmann (1717— 
16), « German wrt ecritie who became ener 
ored af classical art—not only Homan, but also 
Greek. Though he had seen lithe enough of 
the latter, he admired especially its clarity 
and simplicity. His History of the Aet of An- 
nquity was a book that appealed greatly to 
the Germans of his day and, through them, 
to a Europe that had grown weary of the exag- 
ferations in the Baroque and found the ele. 
gance and dresration of the Rococo somewhat 
frivolous and not to its taste, It is from Winck- 
elma and: his disciples, especially Lessing. 
and to some degree Goethe, that the picture 
of Greek art as pure, noble, and chaste (and 
the Grecks themselves as ideal models of such 
Virtues) has filtered down to those of o. in 
particular, who refuse to imagine Greek atatu- 
tory in itt original colors, es distin: fram the 
white marble that hes survived. However, if 


‘should be said that in the early years of the 


revival Greek art and thouzht were still not 
fully distinguished: from theie Roman imita- 
tions. Remar antiquity, as in the days of the 
Renaissance, appealed to the Italians and ihe 
French, in particular, and interest in Greece: 
was slow to arise among the Latin peoples. But 
in time enthosicem for Greek antiquity began 
to supersede interest in Rome, and the correct 
listinctions were made between Greece and 


ghadery 


7 hk 


peaden 
aasse 





One of the best Anown exomples of the Neoclassical afyle in the Unired Srares, The 


{/ninersity of Virginia, deatgtred fy 


VilkGisia | 


Home. 
never quite died out, British and German 
critics especially began to regard Homan work 
as too often derivative and overelaborate. Tara- 
doxically, the diseovery of the buried ruins of 
Pompeii and Wereulancum, in southern Jtaly 
in 1748, jecreased the enthusiasm for all thine: 
Greek, since these cities, though in Italy, were 
peopled hy Greeks and were nme influmneced 
by Greek culture than by Homan, Many of the 
discoveries were authentically Greek, though 
belonging to a. later period of Hellenistic art, 
and aroused interes! in searching for their 
earlier models. Tt was in 1762 that the Partha. 
non Truiis were peat and measured by Iwo 
» L764 that Winekel mann’ 
influential hook GOREN Theweh jn itself 
largely jnapired by Roman antiquity, the hook 
had the effeet, in the later eighteenth cmtury. 
of turning the attention of Europeans to the 
(ireck originals, 

The Germans, undergoing at the time their 
first great culturally creative period since the 
Middle Ages. began to funev themselves ae 


Englishmen, and | 


Thomas. Jeferson, 


Though interest in Roman: antiquity 


(COOATESy THE UNIVERSITY OF 


Athenians, with Athenian and not! 
Roman virtues—which they were willing to 
leave to the [islians and other Latins. The 
Neoclassicism of the eighteenth century per- 
through the architecturally imitative 
nineteenth century, aide hy side with feo: 


reborn 


aiafmcl 


(othe and variows eclectic modes. Nowhere 


has this influence been stronger than in Amer: 
rea, Where the classical colonnade and classical 
columns were de rigueur for more than @ cen 
tury, whether on simple new England private 
residences; on public. buildings in New York, 
or on étitely mansions in the South, Bub mest 
of the great nineteenthcentury Europeans in 
helds: other than architecture also thorough), 
assimilates! the classioa) Greek tradition, which 
became for the first time truly the heritage 
of Western man, Goethe, who discovered clas- 
sical art in the middle of his life, describes the 
unforgetiable impression it made on him; but 
though the classics! influence is unmistakable 
im much that he did liter. especially in the 
second part of Faust, it dors nol crowd out 


his nalive penis Goethe cannot he considered 
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solely a Neoclassivist. like some of the earlivr 
and less gifted disciples of Winekelmann. or 
those architects whe ealled no building happy 
unites it Tamed: tte quila of “Greek” columns, 
supporting nothing bint sigeetive of who 
knows what claseiral “simplicity,” 


[t is time now to turn to the other pole. 
the pole of the intellect and the growth of the 
understanding of the given, the natural world, 
which remains the glory of the seventeenth und 
eighteenth centuries and thus needs a far more 
detailed treatment than was possible for the 
cultural achievements of thie period, 


* The modern view of the world— 
contrast with earlier attitudes 


ff it were required to characterize the 
modern attitude to the world of nature in auch 
a sway as to point the contrast lretweety this 
attitude anid that of earlier times, one sentener 
would seem to suffice, Modern man, one must 
aay, bas emancipated himself from the world 
of nature. He no longer looks upon jt as a 
world to be admired and reverenced, but as 
ane to be manipulated for his own use: and 
the world of nature his shown itself to be 
amenable to such mantipulation. 


This development fe new in the history: 


of mankind. There had been scienre in ancient 
times; Hellenistic science, indeed, had lwen far 
more objective than any seience that follewed, 
and had few preconceptions sach as those 
which vitiated (oo much of medieval science. 
But the Creek search was exclusively for 
knowledge as something worthy to be sought 
for its own sake. “All men by nature desire 
to know,” Aristotle had said. thus giving ex- 
pression to the Greek view that mar asa think: 
ing being should develop his powers of though 
bv exercising it on the world of mature. But. 
though imodery science was pioneered by men 
who sought only to know and to ttiderstand, it 
waa eren by yniblicista of science, foremost 
amongst them Francis, Lord Bacon of Ver- 
itlam (1561-1626), that this knowledge could 
and should be made pseful for mankind. This 
was the crucial step that differentiates modern 


from Greek science: to perceive that scientific 
knowledge i¢ an instrament to bend nature to 
hui purposes—that knowledge, in short. is 
power. This it is that has led to the modem 
world as we know it. 

To be able to use the world of nature, il 
if necessary that knowledge of it be exact 
and accurate, This knowledge must he inde. 
pendent of man’s subjective feelings. In ordi- 
nary conversation one may speak of something 
at bring hot or cold, light or heavy; but the 
expression is. scientifically meaningless, since 
all that sach @ remark states is tht to our 
sense perception the object has such or ainch 
a quality.. Almost all ancient and. medieval 
science wat based on such qualitative descrip: 
tions. with which nothing can he dane, 

Modern science is based upen the quan- 
titative, upon the ability to weigh and measure 
exactly. Its descriptions are objective; we do 
not have different opinions about weights and 
measurements. All men will agree on the 
matter, and the reference will be lo some ob 
jective standard. If the heat of an object is 
raised or lowered then it will, subjectively, he 
hotter or colder to the sense of touch. Hut the 
information is uselese unless the degree of 
added or lowered heat can be messured and 
repeated at will, Exact measurements can make 
the heat subject to control, Ancient and medi: 
eval science looked upon the qualities of ob: 
jects as residing in some way in them. Aristotle 
spoke of potentiality and actuality; he specu 
lated about what a thing could become because 
of its potentialities, Moder sejence hae found 
this conception to be irrelevant, and has rele 
gated such descriptions to the realm of the 
philosopher, What the scientist wishes to do is 
in determine what tauses changes in fature, 
an! his concept of cause is that which he can 
apply that will repeat the change, or that 
without which the change will not take place. 
This requires the: measurement of the change 
by objective criteria—not mefely observing It 
through the fallible human senaes. 

Traditional medieval selence had reached 
a dead end. Nothing more could he gained 
by it exeept more observations and more aes: 
thetic appreciation of the marvels of the uni- 
verse. Somehow the warld must be made 
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amenable to more exact methods of observa- 
tion. How change took place must be perceived 
rather than simply the change itself 

The great scientist: of the early moder 
period built, of coume, upon the work of 
their predecessors. Observations in al) fielde 
were available to them: and in some centers 
of study, such as the Etalian University. of 
Padua, discontent had heen expressed repard- 
ing: the traditional theories. which did not seem 
to fit the observed facts Bat when great men 
such oe Kepler (1571-1630), Galilea (1564— 
1642), Descartes: (159-1650), and Newton 
(VO42-1727) used their new mathematical 
tools to explain. the how of the universe, they 
were well aware of the signihcance of whal 
they were doing: All recognized that they had 
stumbled upon a new method which was radi: 
eatly different from those ased by their prede- 
cesors. The world, to them, seemed to he 
opening up its secrets: and all used theis 
imaginations io «peculate upon what woull 
be revealed fo them next, A tremendous held 
of study had suddenly become manifest to 
thern—firet the world, and then the whole uni- 
verse, all comprehensible to man if the right 
method were used. The world was capable 
of being understood, not merely admired: and. 
as Bacon insisted, if it could le tinderstood, 
the knowledge could be turned to the uses of 
man, 


* ‘The scientific revolution of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 


TRIAL ANA ERROR VERSUS EXACT 
MATHEMATICAL KNOWLEDGE 


There eon be little doult that practical 
needs already felt in the Middle Agee acted 
1 2 4timulue to. study, The gunner working 
with the new artillery could mot he satisfied 
with the weapons at his disposal, nor could 
the navigator be happy with his Instroments. 
It was possible to go on indefinitely trying 
lo improve the explosive material ap the gun- 
net's disposal by mere trial and error, possible 
men Io improve: pin sights and see at what 
angle the jun should be pointed for maximum 





effect, But progress would be extraordinarl 

slow while each minor change was prt into 
operation and ite effects olkerved by experi- 
ence, On the other hand, if the angle of the 
trajectory could he measured accurately—if, 
withoat trial andl error and without experi- 
ment, could be known in advance how 
far a cannon bail would carry for a particulur 
kind of gan with @ particular explosive charge 
—tHhen oll that would he needed would be to 
Moke the neressary ¢alculations in aavance, 
construct a gun according lo the specifications 
intlicated, and see whether it performed as pre 
dirted. Triul and error would he reduced to a 
thinimiunm, 

For centuries, of couree—from the time, 
indeed. of Cro Magnon man and his bow: and 
arrow—there bad bern trial and error. ond 
the results had been transmitted by practical 
men to fiture generations, Cro-Magnon man 
dil not feel the need for « theory of motion: 
He knew from experience how fir his arrow 
would carry when sped from hie bow. Nor. 
no dooht, did the late mediewal gunner know 
anything about Aristotelian theories of mo- 
tion, and would have cared nothing for them 
if he had known, Bur the time was at hand 
when the university scholars were to feel the 
need for aliserving how guns actually worked 
in order to lest their theories of motion, anil 
ceaan! to he content with studying and teach, 
ing the theories they hud geccived from their 
predecessors and taken ari trust, 

lt was an important moment in the history 
of the world when if was perceived by men 
of tearning thar their theories had to conform 
to the facts of the practical world or be aban: 


doned. This truth was accepted only “slowly 


by the medieval scientist and scholar, accuse 
fomed to taking his facts on authority, whether 
they were facts of seienee or facts of religion. 
The costomary method was to hold the received 
theory ae tries then, if some discrepancy were 
disovered, to explain the diserepaney aur, 
This was called “saving the phenomena.” Only 
slowly did men come to recognize that the 
Greeks. on Whose scientific theories all their 
own theories were based, had themselves ob- 
served the pliewomena and devised theories to 
fit them. IT they had observed faultily, then 
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the theories based on their observations would 
necessarily collapses with them. 

The recognition of the relation between 
theory and fact was the begiming of the 
partnership between the scientist and the en- 


gineer which is the basis of modern scientific 


progress. The scientist plans an experiment 
in little, which the engineer will later enrry 
out on a large scale, when the results of the 
scientific experiments have been eanfirmed hy 
constant repetition, Thus trial.and error aa o 
method disappenred from fields where there 
t@ a substantial body of approved theory and 
where planned experiments are possible. Only 
in fields such as medicine and some branches 
of biology, where theory is primitive and ex- 
periment «diffeult, does trial and error survive 
es an acceptable method. It disappearance ts 
due to the triumph of the mathematics! and 
quantitative method of studying the universe, 
which first arose in early modern times. | 


MOTION IN THE WORLD 


Larly theories (ne of the first things to 
be noted about the world as visthle phenome- 
non is the prevalence of movement in it. 
Everything i observed cither at rest or if 
motion. For practical purposes, such as (hose 
of the gunner, knowledge of the way in which 
inovemAnt takes place—how movement is to 
be caleulated—is clearly essential, The mank 
Contemplating the heavens is also aware of 
the fact that the heavenly bodies appear to 
move. Why should they move? the medieval 
and ancient scientist asked. Why should they 
not stand still? What purpose did the move- 
ment fulfill? 

lt was one of the most fundamental is 
eumptions of the ancient and medieval world 
that a “natural” condition of ay object was 
to be at test: only if some foree were applied 
was this natural inertia disturbed. Some force 
wos therefore needed to explain the movement 
of the heavenly bodies, comparable with the 
force which i! was helieved was needed to 
explain the movement of earthly objects. It 
was believed that all motion wae communicated 
from one body to another, and a hypothesis 
had been handed down from the classiew! 


world, and elaborated by medieval thinkers. 
10 the effect that the movement of the heavenly 
bodies was to be accounted for by communi. 
eated motion from a postulated prime mover, 
which was identifed by Aristotle and Aquinas 
at God. Each of the known planets had its 
orbitof movement, which had to be imagined 
we oan attual erystalline tranelucent sphere 
Which reecived lie motion from the mext con- 
tiguous sphere, the whole receiving motion 
from the primum mobile, the dwelling place 
of God, eloquently deseribed by Dante. Only 
the earth wae at rest, in the lowest place In 
the universe—imnless one accepted Hell as a 
definite place, in which case Hell was lower 
ever! thon the earth, The earth was not an 
exalted place, but the lowest—and “low” was 
uted in a iyualitulive as well as merely de 
scriplive sense It was not like one of the per- 
fect imchangeable planets wheeling around it 
in a perfect circular movement, but was a cor 
rapt, whanging, degenerate body, cartupted 
indeed by the sin of Adam, and made capable 
of redemption only by the deed of Christ, If 
the difficulty of gecepting the Copernican 
theory of the position of the earth in. the 
hierarchy of planet is to he fully appreciated, 
it is essential to understand how closely this 
conceplion of the motionless earth was bound 
uy) with the prevalent theory of motion. 

It was, then, the nature of all movement 
fo Crnst us soon as the motion communicated 
lo it ceased. At that moment all objects sought 
their “natural” place. Not all objects, however, 
fell to the earth, because the earth wan not 
the natural resting place of all things. On the 
contrary, only two of the four elements tended 
foward the earth—water and earth, It was. 0 
property (quality) OF all eacthly and watery 
Objects te tend toward the earth, where, haying 
found: their natural resting place, they rested. 
This quality was called “gravity” or heaviness, 
while fire and air possessed “levity,” or light- 
ness. and tended upward. 

Ir was, of course, recognized that objects 
could he diverted from their natural position 
by the exercise of an “iinnatural” force. Thuy 
4 cannon ball could be fired from a gun, and 
a= long as the initial force was acting upon 
it, Ht could be propelled away from its natura! 
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direction—which, since the cannon ball is 
earthly and metallie, woutd be downward. On 
the other hand. us soon os the force ceazedl 
to mel, the cannon ball would deop. straight 
to its natural resting ploce, the earth, Uf the 
foree tajled off and did net cease al once, it 
could gradually drap toward the earth, mov- 
ing on @ lithe and tending downward a little, 
in the curve that observation showed it did 
take. The theory of communicated motion, 
however, had great difheulty in explaining the 
phenomenon, since there seemed no reason whiv 
the motion should ever cease to le commuuni- 
cated, and why the connon ball should not-suil 
on forever, The theery required a omedium 
Uirough which the motion had to be eom- 
muricated. Tf this were the air porticle which 
poahed the cannon hall on its way, air particles 
would always he available to communicate the 
motion. But manifestly cannon halle did not 
sail on forever: and although the theory had 
been accepled as true without question for 
hundreds of years: a nicmber of -scientiste at 
the University of Paris in the late Middle 
Ages did come to believe that the phenomena 
were nol “sawed” or explained by the theory. 
[t seemed te them that in some way the ex- 
plosion that set off the movement fave an 
“impetus” to it, which was in time expended, 
enabling the cannen ball to seek its last rest- 
ing place. Though this theory raised as many 
probleme as it salwed, it wis significant in 
showing that the late medioval mind was in- 
desl beginning to inquire into the theories of 
motion received fran) Aristotle, and to modify 
them when required by the phenomena, 


The mudieval theary of impetus Pint per- 
haps the most disturbing phesiomenon that 
urgently demanded explanation was accelera- 
tion. Impetus. the large send-off. as if were. 
from the gin, could account for acerleration 
ind deceleration in the firing of « projectile. 
Fut how gecount for the acceleration of an 
abject dropped from a height toward the earth? 
There seemed to bie no new motion commutii- 
cated to thon the way. As long as it was not 
observed that there was such an acceleration, 
the problem naturally did not arise, But when 
the acceleration was noticed by, among others. 


Aristoteliom scientists at the University of 
Padua. then it became obvious that it could 
in no wav Ie due to the Initia! Foree, One 
could throw o ball downward toward the earth 
from a tower, but the impetus. thus given 
quickly expended itself, while the acceleration 
followed the same patter as if there had been 
no initial inpetas at all, [t might be thenght 
that o ball seeking its natoral resting place 
misht go faster as it neared its goal (like a 
horse secking iis feed paili, but the inquiring 
minds af Padus during the Rengissance were 
not ©ontent with this simple explanation, - It 
if true that the learned Paduan echolare for 


a long time preferred to describe the phe 


nemenon af acceleration rather than explain 
it, wing ever more difficult terms for it; thus 
exciting the derision of such humanists os 
Erasmus, Was it uniformly difform, difformly 
uniform, oreven uniformly uniformly difform? 
Did it take place in accordance with regular 
aid discoverable laws, did it take place in 
spurts, did it wil of? 


The idea of “laws” of motion—Galileo— 
The world subject to law From this kind of 
speculation, however, if is not too great a leap 
to the thought that the answer could be found 
only by making accurate measurements. seeing 
how fast the ball actually moved when falling 
toward the earth, and then considering what 
were the possible hypotheses to explain it. 
Nevertheless, it was a crucial step to decide 
that the movement could aot be ration, that 
it must fall according to definite laws, The 
ball could not fall ae it liked: if it were de- 
Rected from its course, as for instance if the 
wind caught it, then the wind movement must 
aso be measurable. and the amount of deflee. 
tion calentated. In the aleenee of such dellec- 
tion, the acceleration nuit be in proportion 
Cither to its wright, the distance, or the time 
iraveledl, 

Calileo, wha studied at the University of 
Padua, was well aware of what hie prede- 
reeors and contemporaries had done. But it 
is hie distinctive achievement that he saw. so: 
clearly the nature of the problem, recognized 
that the necessary mathematics had to be 
worked out, and realized that a theory would 
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have to be devised which could be proved 
true by experiment. When he built his inelined 
plane, measured the time which was ocenpied 
by the falling of the hal), and discovered that 
the acceleration was in proportion to the thne 
during which the ball had fallen, then he dis: 
covered a valid law, which could be put inte 
mathematical form asa universal phenomenon 
applicahln fo all falling bodies. But even 
more Important than this achievement was the 
discovery, now no. longer 4 mere assumpijon, 
thal there wire real fas of motion from which 
one could predict, thue establishing the fact 
of mechanical laws that required Thee Wtivert 
fialle assumptions such as “natural place” oF 
“inherent tendencies.” 

From this it was no huge leap to the 
thought of Descartes (1596-1650). thar the 
world itself was a vast machine: of Hobbes 
(1588-1679). that the human being himself 
ig a machine, with his sensations governed, like 
the world, hy laws of motion: of the eight- 
eenth-century physiorruts, that there are ece- 
nomic Laws that may he discovered: in every 
way analogous i mechanical laws; of Newton. 
that not only the world is @ machine, bat that 
the hravens thenmelves are all obedient to the 
laws of universal gravitation. So the staze was 
set for the eighteenth-century belief that it was 
the proper task of scientific man to discover 
the laws applicable in each special field of 
inquiry, and for the nineteenth. and twentieth- 
centiiry understanding that, ae long as the laws 
oe grasped, the world can be manipulated 
10 auit man’s convenienre, 


MOTION IN THE UNIVERSE 


The Copernican theory It has already 
heen mentioned that the traditional medieval 
theory to account for the movemerits of the 
lancts called for motion communicated frat 
the First Mover. This idea stemmed from Aris- 
tote. Bat the ancepted astronomy of the Middle 
Ages was taken not from Aristotle but from 
the work of Claudine Prolemy, an Alexandrian 
astrongmer of the second century a.n., whose 
work had been known in) medieval Einrope: 


since the thirteenth century. Since it was obvi-. 


owe to Prolemy that the planets did not move 


in simple concentric circles around the earth, 
he, following earlier Hellenistic scientists, es- 
pecially Hippatehus, had devised) a system 
which was highly complex, but accounted for 
the fact that sometimes certain planets ap 
peared to be moving ina retrograde direction. 
The farge concentric cireles (called deferents) 
were there. but they did not correspond to 
the actual movements of the planets. The 
Planets themeelve: moved in smaller circles 
lepieycles), whose cenlers were on the defer- 
ents’ This it was assumed that the larger 
spheres circled the earth, carrying the planets, 
which were moving in their epicycles, along 
with them. To account for such phenomena 
as the precession of the equinoxes, new addi- 
tional hypotheses had to be made and more 
epicycles added, until there were same eighty 
epicyeles, The details of the Prolemaie scheme 
need fot concern us; but the important thing 
to he understood is that, cumbrous thongl the 
«cheme was, i! did satisfactorily explain almost 
all the phenomena that could be observed, or 
had been observed, by the naked eye until the 
time of Tycho Brahe (1546-1601). Th was 
possible to predict by using the scheme, and 
that was all that could be asked of i1 at the 
time. There were some substantially accurate 
astronomical fables availahle, based on the 
Ptolemaic system, It took great hardihood to 
question itin view of the fact that it undoubt- 
edly “saved" what phenomena there were in 
i most satisfactory manner. 

But Nicolas Coperniens, a Polish “astron: 
omer and mathematictasi [1073-1545 ) was 
offended by the cumbrous nature of the system, 
He wondered why the universe had to follow 
such a strange and intricate system of move 
ments. Were there really eighty epicyeles. ot 
was this only a device to account for the 
observed movements, an intellectually contrived 
device but not necessarily true in actual fact? 
As a tmathematirian rather than an. observer. 
he asked himself whether there might not be a 
simpler explanation of the phenomena, So, 
according to his own account, he heean reading 


=f. The illusteation on page 287 {rem a midi. 
val texthook gives @ graphic picture of the Prole- 
mato system. 
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Vichles Copernicus, ram an old engraving 


the works of the Hellenietic scientists and those 
who had written about them, and discovered 
that these ancients had mot all been of the 
came mind. On the contrary, there were di- 
vergent opinions even in Alexandria. One 
Opinion, that of Aristarchus had held that ihe 
sun woe the center of the untverae rather than 
the earth: bul i) iuod given rise to «o many 
difheulties: that he had obtained few converts 
fo his theory: It seemed te Copernicus, as in 
all mathematicians, that the Prolemaic solution 
wae inelegant: it could oot be the srmplest 
explanation. And for him, as for all mathema- 
ticians, the simplest explanation wos neces 
sarily the best. 
disproved. 

It is impossible, of course, to say [ram 
theorvation whether the sin moves arewid the 
earth or the earth moves around the sun. . Fram 
the earth if looks os if it were the sin that 
moved around the earth, but the least theughit 
Will show that this is an carthly prejudice, 
od one cannot say that jt ts teroe. LE one 
imagines oneself upon the sun, then it ie clear 


unless it could be definitely 


that the earth would appear to circle around 
the sun. So Copernicus was prepared to dis- 
count earthly prejudice and imagine that the 
earth moved around the sim, as Aristarchus 
had suewestiad. [fo ithe earth and the other 
planeis moved round the sun, and it wae the 
fun that waz stationary and not the earth, what 
would the consequences be? Would it simplify 
the cumbrous scheme of Ptolemy? In working 
out the consequences, Copernicus discovered 
that the number of epieveles would be reduced 
to thirty-four. Therefore the hypothesis was 
justihed in that it provided » more elegant 
solution of the problem. 

But it was still not very elegant. The 
epicyoles could not be abandoned. They re-. 
mained, fewer in number but still undoubted! y 
necessary. For Copernicus was unable to aban- 
don, as did later astronomers, the idea of 
ciroulir movement as the most perfect of all 
movements anid therefore fitted to the heavenly 
incorruptible worlds, lt is difhcull for us now 
to appreciate the hold this idea of circular 
movement had upon medieval men, Ip seemed 
quite obvious to them that if a body were to 
retum in due time to ite starting port, then 
itomust observe the most economical manner 
of reaching it—and this could only he a circle. 
All other moverment was unnatural anid ir- 
regular. and could not be expected af thie 
“perfect” heavenly bodies, Thus in the work 
mo Copernious, in splie of his muthematical 
genius anil the courage with which he woder- 
took fo mut forward a Propesition that aj} 
peared to be contrary to observation and tro 
ditional opinion and entailed many strange 
and inexplicable features, there. remains the 
preference for the. qualitative and acsthetic 
judgment that we have noted as characteristi- 
cally medieval, The heavens were perfect. They 
moved in perfect cireles, and were inoorrupt: 
ible ond mot subject to change. When Kepler, 
Oo greater mothematician, whe lial access lo A 
huge collection of alwrvations not available to 
Copernicus, seught to discover the “harmo- 
nies” i the universe, he found himself forced 
te abandon the circular movement in favor 
of what wos demanded by his mathematical 
calculations, He was correed by the evident 
facts; rather than keeping his @ priori ‘as- 
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simptions held on aesthetic grounds—and in 
this showed himself to be a thie seientiat, 
With Copernicus the seientifie spirit fs stirring: 
with Kepler it lias setiled on the path which 
modern scienon had to follow if it was thew 
method for truly understanding the world, 


Opprometits and wupporters on) the Caperntt: 
can theery Tt should mot be thought that the 
objections to the Copernican hypothesis were 
primarily religious: Obfection to the idea that 
the earth moved did wot spring from chureh- 
men until & much later date, The objections 
in the sixteenth century, subsequent fo. the 
death of Copernieus in 1548, were fiased at 
least ae muuch on properly scientific grouds 
a on the tatiral conservatism of scholars. 
Under the Copernican theory the stars would 
have to he much farther from the-earth than 
myone: was willing to admit possible, and the 
universe would have to be much larger than 
hitherto imagined, It was thought that if the 
earth moved, when it seemed to he so solidly 
at rest. objects would (ly off the earth; and 
pieces of the earth itelf would fy off into 
space. If abjects were dropped from ao height, 
then they ought ant to fall direetly to the 
ground, ax they obviously did, but should land 
some distance from where they had heen 
dropped. Some: mathematicians were inelined 
to approve of the theory: but to those wha 
accepted the Avistotelian physics it =emed 
especially difficult fa accept the ides of the 
sluggish earth moving jteelf around for we 
reason that Copernicus could explain, except 
thal a sphere “naturally” tends to turn ino 
ejroulie movement, while the light crystalline 
heavens, airy and weightles, coold be moved 
almest by a heath commmumicated from the 
primum mobile, The acceptance of the theory 
therefore had to wait until far better evidener 
contd be produced for its truth. a theory of 
motion totally different from that af Aristotle. 
and an abandonment of qualitative distinctions 
between heavenly and eurthly matter. ‘These 
were not fully provided until the time of Tsuar 
Newton, at the end of the severtecnth century. 

One Copernican enthuvinst, however, 
should le mentioned, since it was. ho who in 
large part brevis hit down the wrath of the 


Chorech upon the theory. This was Giordano 
Bruno (1548-1001), a mystical philosopher 
rather than: o scientist, who was fascinated by 
the panorama of the heavenly bodies wheeling 
in infinite space, each perhaps inhabited, each 
lwheving jtelf to be the center of the universe. 
when really there is ‘no center, Man ie but 4 
tiny doy: in the infinite universe: the sin itself 
is only one of millions of suns. How ridiculous, 
nrted Bruno, ie imagine that the world is made 
for man, thal mari on the tiny planet of earth 
ean be the special care of God the Creator 


of the universe, that the act of redemption by 


the death and resurrection of the only Son of 
God should he enacted on this tiny planet, «0 
insignificant in the total universe, Perhaps, he 
speculated, the same art of redemption is even 
now being performed on. other planets for 
other creatures of God, Or perhaps God himself 
is really in all things; perhaps he je not per: 
sonal but ie manifest in every form of life. 

Tt is nol surprising that the Churel found 
itself in disagreement with this pantheistic 
philosophy which made nonsense of its teach: 
ings, Though Brino had committed many of- 
fenses against the Church, for any one of 
which he might have been condemned to death, 
and it cannot le suid with certainty: that he 
was a martyr of science, there is-na doubt that 
he wast condemned by the Inquisition to he 
burned as a heretic, and was put to death. in 
1600, His wachings cmy hardly have endeared 
the Copernican theory to the Church. But it 
remins troe thal it was not until many years 
later that Galileo was forced te Fecant his belief 
that the earth moved, and that for several your 
after the condemnation of Bruno, Galilew wae 
supported by the pope, whe apparently found 
nothing eotitrary to Scripture in hie theory. 
And though the Congregation of the Index 
existed by the middle of the sixteonth erutury, 
the treatises of Copernicus were not pat on the 
index of farhidden hooks until after the quarre! 
of Galileo with the pope, whieh will he deult 
with briefly later in the chapter. 


Tycho Brahe—Provision Of adequate em- 
pirical data Three years afwer the death of 
Copernicus the man was horn who, through hie 
observations, was to provide enough material 
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for the acceptance of the Copernican theory 
by the vast majorty of seventeenth century 
astronomers. Without such oliservations. jt wos 
not posible to make astronomy inte the erm. 
pirical science that Kepler alwave thought it 
to he; nor would the discrepancies in the 
Ptolemaic system ever have become «eo clear, 
The Ptolemaic system worked fairly well and 
“saved” moat of the phenomena known: to 
Copermicus, But it could not save enough of 
the phenomena observed by Tycho Bralie 
(1546-1001) to bw satisfying to the generation 
Of astronomers which followed him. Brahe was 
6 Danish astronomer who boilt un observa: 
tory Jor the primary purpose of observing the 
moverments of the heavenly bodies at all times 
and all seasons of the year. Thoe it became 
pemsihle for later workers to confirm their 
mathematical calculations, while at the same 
time they were provided with enough material 
to discover the mechanical laws according to 
which the planets moved. By pure mathematics 
Kepler could never have wrrived at his laws, 
nor woulil jt ever have occurred to him to 
imagine that the planets moved in elliptical 
“othits; and if he had, he would not have been 
able to prove it with the data available to 
Copernicus. Thus the work of the indefatigable 
observer Was shown by the work of Tycho 
Brahe to occupy a crnoial position in the 
history of science, even though Brahe himself 
did not aceept the Copernican theory, prefer- 
ring an intermediate position between Ptolemy 
an) Coperninus. From his observations he con- 
eluded that the sun moved around the earth, 
while the other planets moved around the sun. 


Johannes Kepler—The three laves of plan- 
etary motion In many wave the work of 
Johannes Kepler (1571-1630) is the most in- 
teresting of these early modern astronomers to 
study, becouse lie occupies a position midwas 
between the medieval and the modern outlook, 
aid represents in hie own person the change 
from an aesthetic appreciation of the universe 
toa passion for understanding the mechanism 
that underlies it, However, he had not the 
smallest interest in making use of the know!l- 
edge that he acquired: his eole delight was in 
discovering what he called the “harmonies of 


the universe.” and the discovery in itself satis- 
fied hin fully. There was nothing of the enei- 
meer of technician in hie make-wp, 

From his early youth lie had access to all 
the work of Tycho Brahe, sotne of which he 
edited: and he reeognized af once what a field 
of oxploration lay open to him with the aid of 
the huge mass of observations accunvutated by 
his teacher and predecessor. He alan porsessed 
a thorough training in the mathematics of his 
dav, which enabled him to discover come of the 
fumlamental “laws” of the universe and express 
ther in mathematical (geometrical) form, 
From the besinning. like: Copernicus, he as- 
eamed that the universe was subject to mathe 
matical interpretation and) that the simplest 
explanation of (he mechanism must be true. 
Indeed, he even went so far a9 to iteist that 
Ihe universe is made in the wav that it Is 
because it is nutthematically harmonious, The 
universe had to be made in thie manner by 
Col heruse Cod, at Pluto had said, always 
“seametrizes.” The harmony in the universe is 
there because it isan expression of the divine 
mind, The human mind has been made by God 
to comprehend the world of mathematics and 
to understand quantities, as distinct from quali- 
ties: and if ie the task of this linman mind to 
discover, as it were, the mind of God in the 
harmonies of the divinely created universe, The 
hatmeny is hesie and fundamental, and it is in 
a real sense the cause of the universe being 
the way it is. 

Feeling this way about the universe. i! 
wae natural for Kepler to prefer the Coper- 
nican system to the disorderly evstem of 
Ptolemy, with ils exereseences such as equante 
and epicycles. Bul Kepler also had o preat 
acsithetic enthusiasm for the elorious sun, s 
much more glorious than the wretched enr- 
ruplible earth; amd it therefore seemed only 
lo be expected of Cod that the planets shonld 
he made to revelve about their most exalted 
member, rather than about their least exalted. 
So, from the beginning, Keplee assumed that 
the main tenet of the Copernican theory was 
true, What was necessary for him was to show 
from the observations of Brahe that it was true, 
and to reveal the manner of its working, He 
did mot, Uke Newton, feel called upon te ex- 
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plain why the planets moved as they did. He 
did not use the new laws of motion being 
enunciated by his contemporary, Galileo, with 
whom he was in correspondence. In all his 
work his chief desire was to show the mathe- 
matica! harmonies te be observed in planetary 
motion, bul mot to explain them, They are just 
there—a picture of the mathematical harmony 
in the mind of God, Thus one “harmony” is 
as interesting to him as another, An entirely 
useless and only vaguely approximate discovery 
was more aesthetically satisfying to him than 
hts famous three lawa, whieh provided Newton 
with the basis for his laws of pravilation, Hut 
Kepler never cheated. He had, as he thought, 
discovered magnificent harmony concerning 
the orbit of Mars that he was on the point of 
publishing, when he found a discrepancy of 
eight minutes between his theoretically con: 
structed orbit and the actual orbit as observed 
by Brahe. So, in a properly scientific manrier, 
having after long effort failed to explain the 
discrepancy and “save” Brahe's phenomenon, 
he abandoned the theory. 

For a long time he sefused to abandon 
the circular movement that had spoiled the 
system of Copernicus. Yet try as he would, he 
could not get rid of the offending epicycles 
without abandoning circular movement. At last 
he began to try other forms of movement, until 
he hit upon elliptical movement, Suddenly, the 
problem was solved, and the way lav open for 
Newton to show that the movement Aad to be 
elliptical as a consequence of the universal laws 
of gravitation. 

Kepler became known to history, not for 
the many harmonies that he discovered, hut 
for the three feaws that bear hie name, which 
he would never have selected himself as his 
title to fame, The first law states that the orbit 
of cach planet is on ellipse, with the center of 
the «un one of its foci, The second jaw states 
that the line joining the center of each planet 
with the center of the sun (radius vector) 
moves over equal areas of the ellipse jn equal 
times. while the thied states that the equare 
of the time required for the completion of the 
planet's journey around the sun (period of the 
planet) is propertional to the eulw of its mean 
distance from the sun. If Isaae Newton had 


had to work out these laws for hineself and had 
not been able to use them as formulated by 
Kepler, he might not have reached his law of 
gravitation; but having formulated the law of 
eravitation, Newton then found it possible to 
deduce the laws of Kepler from it. 


Galileo and the telescope When Tycho 
Brahe had completed his work, almost all the 
useful observations to he made with the then 
known instruments had been made. But the 
key advance, made already in Kepler's lifetime, 
that was to open up the observational field of 
astronomy beyond anything Brahe had imag: 
ined, was of course the telescope. This was 
protably invented in Holland, by an obseure 
maker of spectacles and optical instruments, 
who made no use of the invention, But the 
principles involved in making it became known 
to Galileo Galilel (1564-1642), whose imag- 
inative mind and mechanical skill immediately 
seized upon the idea. He succeeded in making 
a telescope which magnified distant objects 
more than thirty times. Thereafter, for the resi 
of his life, he continued to make telescopes. 





Two of Galileo's telescopes, preserved in Florence. 
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Portrait of Galileo in his old age by Juatua Suz- 
fermons, The old astronomer, mathematician, ana 
prydiciat is folding a telescope of Ag own 
Invention, 


although astronomical observation was bat one 
of his own many interests. 

By meane of the telescope he was able to 
explode a number of erroneous Aristotelian 
notions, Which naturally excited much opposi- 
tion against himself in some university circles, 
its Well os later within the Church. He was, for 
instance, able te oleerve the satellites of Jupi- 
ter, which demonstrated plainly that not all 
heavenly objects circled the earth, The plan- 
ms, and especially the moon, were now seen 
to be in no way perfect or mmchangealle, but, 
like everything else, subject to change and 
“corruption. The moon, he declared, had ao 
rough mountainous surface and seemed in no 
way to differ from the earth as for as its 
phvsical constitution was concerned, Even the 
glorious sun itself was found to undergo 
change; it wus posible to observe “apote” on 
its surface, Tt was not, of course, posible to 
prove the Copernican theory hy olmervaliot, 
but what Galileo had done was to show that 
many of the objections made to it by Aria- 
lotelian conservatives were quite invalid, and 
as time went on Jess and less was to be said 


for the old theary. Not until Newton was the 
Copernican theory fully accepted by scientists 
andl philosophers. and not until 1835 was the 
work of Copernicus removed from the Catholic 
Index, 


Clerical opponents of Galileo Galileo 
himself had a difficult time with the Church. 
As we have seen, Giordano Bruno was burned 
for heresy in 1600, and at least w part of his 
heresy was his deductions from the Copernican 
system. It te possible that Galileo himself might 
never hove incurred the displeasure of the 
papacy, since, in general, the Catholic Church 
did not adhere to the literal interpretation at 
Biblical texts. which was prevalent among 
Protestants of the seventeenth century: and 
the Bible in any case had not been extremely 
specific on the matter. Hut Guliloo was an 
extremely choleric character, who did not 
suffer fools gladly. He was constantly under 
attack from wniversily professors who contin: 
ued to adhere to Aristotelian teachings, which 
Galileo, quite correctly in many cases, believed 
he had fully disproved. Yet the professors went 
of repeating their errors, finally rousing 
Galilee to such wrath thar he published a 
highly sarcastic work entitled A Dialogue on 
the Tino Chie} Systems of the World (1632), 
in which one of the characters is presented as 
something of a buffoon because he defends 
the Ptolemaic and Aristotelian systems. This 
book infuriated Pope Urban vin, who was 
persuaded by the Aristotelians that Simplicio 
in the (Nelogue was intended to be himself, 
Galileo was summoned before the Inquisition 
and made to recant. Thereafter he was impris- 
oned for a time, but then allowed hie personal 
freedom under close stipervision. On the whole, 
to seems probable that the Church objected 
more to Galileo's discovery that the heavens 
were corruptible anid subject to change than 
to his insistence thal the earth moved. The 
movement of the carth was of no special inter- 
et to the Church, The earth was known to be 
a body of no special consequence as a planet, 
and it held no exalted position in the universe, 
whether it moved or not. But the heavens were 
in every way different from the earth, and 
God had his dwelling place in their far dis- 
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tances, Tt was both heretical and extremely 
derogatory to heavenly dignity tw claini that 
the heavens could be in any way similar to 
the lowly earth. 


Irae Vewton Before the work of Newton 
was possible two further advances were peces- 
sary, which need not detain w= long here, The 
other work of Descartes will be handled in a 


later section of this chapter; it need only be. 


mentioned here that Descartes’ great mathe- 
matical contrifution of analytics! geometry 
provided a tool for the mathematical represent- 
ation of the geometry of the universe, anil 


enabled mathematical problems to he solved 


without the geometrical constriclions that had 
previously heen necessary. Christian Huyphens 
(16290-1695), a Dateh mathematician and 
physicist, in a work published in 1673. showed 
that a force in aspherical body must act as if 
all force were concentrated in its center. It ls 
not, however. certain that Newton had not 
solved this problem before Huyehens, though 
he hod not pubilished hie results, It iz, of 
corse, key concept for the mathematical 
demmistration of jniversal gravitation, 

Sit Isaac Newton (1642-1727), working 
on the discoveries of his prredecessors, espe- 
cially Kepler in the field of pure astronomy 
and Galileo in the field of physics, crowned 
the edifice of astronomy that had been in the 
process of being constricted since Coperniens. 
Gralileo liad left the theory of motion in an 
lnfinished condition. Te had-seen that motion 
must Conform to definite mechanical laws and. 
through theory and experiment, had suggested 
the lines on which these laws toast be framed, 
But some of hie observations had heen fanlty— 
he never did discover the true speed of falling 
bodies—and his laws had not been properly 
formulated. Newton, after considerable thought 
and expermentation, was able to give the cor- 
rect jaws which hold good for what is now 
called Newtonian space ite be distinguished 
from the mew concept of space-time associated 
with the tune of Einatem). These laws are: 
that every hody perseveres in ‘ite state of rest 
or uniform motion in « straight Jine, except 
insofar ma it te compelled to change that state 
by forces imposed from without; that change 


of inotion is proportianal (o the moving force 
impressed, amd takes place in the direction of 
the straight line in which sueh force ix ine 
pressed; that reaction jis always equal .and 
Opposite to action, 

Descartes. had provided Newton with 2 
toa! the importance of which can hardly be 
overestimated, in the form of analytical geom- 
etry, Hut another tool was also needed to give 
proper mathematical representation to a force, 
soinething which changes movement and is not 
merely a algebraic picture of a geometrical 
fact. This Newton provided for himself by the 
invention of calculus, although ww had been 
invented, appanntty quite independently, hy 
Leibniz (1646-1716) in Germany. Knowing 
how movement takes place and able to repre- 
sent it in effective algebraic form, Newton was 
now able to arrive at and prove his universal 
gravitational theory. 

It is said (by Voltaire) that Newton first 
gave full attention to the problem of gravity 
by wondering idly from how far an apple 
would fall to the earth. Would it fall to the 
earth if it were. originally as high as the moon? 
lt was. already known—Newton himself had 
deduced jt from Kepier’s third planetary low, 
as he himself tells us—that o force deereases 
as the square of the distaner ineréuses, and 
that the foree needed tu keep the planets in 
their orbits could be ecaleulated with some 
exactness, The question then cane whether jt 
wae possible to use the knowledge of the 
gravitational pull of the earth 1 find whether 
the earth attracted the moun in such a way as 
to deflect it from its orbit by an observable 
amoont. In other words, if Newton could eal: 
culate from his knowledge of planetary move- 
ments ond earthiy gravitational pull that the 
moon. subject to the same pull, would be 
defireted by o certain amount, and if he could 
then show that the moon did indeed mave fram 
its orbit ly this particular amount, then his 
theory would be proved, and aniversal gravi- 
lation established. 

Although Newton at the early age of 
twenty-three was, ae he tells us. “in the prime 


of my age for invention. and minded mathe 


matice and philosophy more thay at any time 
since.” and bind already perceived (he resentials 
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of his theory, he could not as yet prove it. He 
epecially meeded to be certain of the truth 
contained in Huyghens' theory, mentioned 
above, But i 1685 he was persuaded to return 
to bie calenlutions and was now able to prove 
in a manner which has never been disputed 
that the sun, moon, earth, and planets could 
indeed be taken as massive points for purposes 
of calculation, whatever their actual size; and 
from this lie was able to demonstrate that the 
moon was indeed deflected from its orbit by 
exactly the amount éaleilated in advance. 
From this he wae then able to demonstrate 
why the observed movement of the planets 
mast be elliptical, through the influence of 
gravitation. All this was written up in his 
epoch-naking book, Principia Mathemativa, 
m Leg. 


The universe as a machine—The scientific 
method So, for the first time, a great scien- 
tihe synthesis was created which showed that 
all the known heavenly bodies followed exact 
laws. The imiverse, from the time of Newton 
onward, waz thus assumed to be a mechaniam 
which worked in accordance with exact and 
determinable laws capable of being expressed 
mathematically. The far-reaching fects of this 
new concept in fields other than mechanics and 
astronomy will be dealt with in a later section 
of thie chapter, Meanwhile, it may be noted 
from the description of his work above that 
Newton also made tise-of what hae since come 
to be called the scientific method, A problem 
needs to be solved. The scientist brings to bear 
om it, in his mind, all the previews work known 
on the subject, including of course its tathe- 
matics, Then deductions are made from the 
material, in the form “if such and such is 
the case, then such and such will follow.” At 
4 cettain point observation is necessary ta see 
fo sueh and auch does in fact follow, This 
observation may be in the form of a planned 
experiment, or, a9 in the case of Newton, of of 
the confirmation of Einstein's hypothesis in 
1919, attention may be focused on some event 
in the heavens. If the result ie found to conform 
to the prediction (“then such and such will 
follow"), the theory is presumed to be true, 
unless and until later deductions are shown to 


be unconfirmed by experiment, thus calling for 
some modification in the theory. It will be seen 
that in this method both theoretical considera: 
tions and experimentation have their part; but 
it is a definite part. Trial and error had been 
finally discredited o8 o method. 

It may be addéd that the work of Newton 
wae in pari made possible by the gradual 
development of the community of science, In 
the seventeenth century scientists were no longer 
condemned to work in isolation from others 
working on similar problems. Not only were 
the universities beginning to throw off the 
shackles-of schoiasticism and Aristoteliariism. 
and welcoming men who could teach the new 
acience, but o number of academies were 
founder for the sale purpose of the advance: 
ment of science. Galileo had belonged to the 
Aecademia det Liacei, «a Roman - scientific 
center founded in the early seventeenth cen- 
tury, while Richeliew founded the French 
Académie des sciences, which, however, became 
really effective only when Louie xiv gave it 
his patronage. at the instigation of Colbert. 
The most important of all was, perhaps, the 
English Roval Society, founded in 1645; which 
soon hegan to publish Proceedings, and arrange 
for the printing of ecientific papers. The French 
published regularly from 1665 a Journal dex 
savants. This was a good beginning: but for 
the tost part scientiets till largely informed 
ete another of their work through correspond- 
moe, piving rise fo such disputes as that be 
tween Leibniz and Newton on which of ther 
held priority in the invention of ‘caleulus. 
Newton also, of we have seen, does not seem 
to have had geese to Huyehens' important 
work in time to use it, He therefore claimed 
independent discovery, while admitting that the 
Dutchman probably made his discovery first. 


DESCARTES AND CARTESIANISM 


Dichotomy between mind and matter We 
have traced in some detail the development of 
astronomy from Copernicus to Newton with 
Iwo purposes in mind. One was to illustrate 
Hie develoyument of science and scientific meth- 
of during # century and a half. The second 
was to examine how the concept of a world- 
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machine, led by mechanical laws expressed 


in muithermlical terms, came to replace the. 


older concept of a world ruled by final rather 
than elictent causes. a world in which one 
looked for purposes (why) rather than Urying 
to discover the means (iow) by whieh things 
took place. Implied in the work of many of 
these men, especially Galileo and Newton, wae 
both a new method for discovering the truth 
and the reduction of man himself to the: piosi- 
ticny of an onlooker, whose natural perceptions 
threugh his seneet had no relevance to real 
truth, and: were indeed certain to be faulty, 
Arstotle’s world conception had rested 
upon the validity of sense perceptions and 
common sense. His ideas of potentiality and 
octuslitv boil been based essentially on his 
concept of the human being a& # growing ari 
developing being moving toward bis fulfill, 
ment, and this perception he hed traneferred 
into the world. As in all the ancient world 
conceptions man had been a microcosm, a pic: 


ture of the great macrocosm without: Even the 


stars were connected with man.and the planets 
ruled his various hodily organs. Tut in the new 
world that was being unfolded by the astron- 
omers arid the pliysicists, man had no place; 
and the study of man was entirely irrelevant 
to the study of the universe. Man's puny pur- 
poses could no longer he used as analogies for 
the purposes of the world and the universe: 
indeed, the world did not sean to be going 
anywhere; it had no porpose at all, but was 
there just to he studied. Li was a stalic universe, 
built fike a clock or any other mechanism. 
Movement went on indefinitely in accordance 
with inexorable and unchangeable Inws. No 
force. no communicated motion, was noeded, 
No being had to make an effort to make it go: it 
went of itself, 

The scientist and philosopher whe per- 
ceived these facts most clearly in the seven: 
teenth century wae Rene Descartes (1596- 
16S0), and since his influence rivaled even 
that of Newton in the seventeenth and eight 
menth centuries, and since his method became 
the accepted one in «o many fields of inquiry 
that he had not touched himself. an effort 
should be made to understand hie outlook and 
the facts and ideas on which It was hosed, 


At an early age Descartes studied mathe- 
matics, und before he was twenty-five he knew 
as much mathematics a8 anyone in the world 
of his day could teach him: He remained 
throughout his life primarily a mathematician: 
alitough he turned his muithematic: te thr 
study of physical plienomena, he was not really 
interested in the phenomene themselves, and 
he experimented only when it was absolutely 
necessary to confinm @ theory. 


The mathematical method of understunding 
the wuverse Al the age of twenty-three, he 
tells aa. he had @ vision, an intense mystical 
experience which revealed to him that mathe 
matics was the sole key for understanding the 
universe, This vision led him to concentrate 
his attention on the expression of all the truths 
of the universe in mathematical terms. Since 
he was above all things a geometer, and since 
the world as perowived was geometrical, what 
was needed was to express the geometrical facts 
in a shorthand form in which the numbers. 
and the letters which represented numbers, 
could be: used instead of the actual figures 
percejved in the universe, It is possible to con 
struct an equation jar + by +e = 0) which 
will bw true for alf straight lines. The physical 
straight line hws never been seen and pever will 
be, hut this does not alter the truth of the 
equation, There iz » full correspondence be- 
tween the equation and the ideal atraight line, 
and it was obvious to Deseartes that evervthing 
in the outer world could be expressed iy his 
sigebraic formulas. Ever motion itself, he 
reasoned, ought to be observable as a dimen: 
sion Of matter, although he did wot pursie 
this line of though? far enough to make it 
acceptable to fellow thinkers: and he himself 
war lo say that with only extension (hest con 
sidered as nratter in space according to some 
kind of conhguration) and motion, he could 
create a universe, 

To. Deseartes, observing und thinking about 
the world. the one essential factor in all phe: 
nomen was that they could be teased. 
Objects may be lielter or darker, smoother or 
rousher. Such differences are merely qualita- 
tive, and it is meaningless to talk about them 
unless one bays by how much ihey are lighter 
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or darker. And in the end one must come down 
to the Foret that the explanation will involve 
matter in notion. No object in the world hae 
any inherent qualities, Descartes will not even 
admit the existence of gravity az inherent in 
objects. Gravity is to be explained as part of 
motion. Which eredtes vortices in which planets 
and earthly bodies alike ove carried grown 
in acrordance with the lawa of motion, on an 
imptlpable material that Deseartes calle prime 
matter of ether. So Deseartes explicitly te- 
jected the Copernican theory in faver of a 
theory af vortices, although he could find no 
experimental evidence for them, and their 
existence: in fact was shown by Newton to be 
contrary t Kepler's lnws, 

The world waa therefore regarded bv Des 
cartes as a highly complicated machine. There 
was nothing in it whieh did not obey mathe- 
matical laws, and nothing in it that was not 
ultimately to be reduced to extension and mo- 
tion, How then can we account for the fact 
that man does perceive qualities and qualita 
tive differences between objects? How is color 
to he accounted for es an experience, even if 
the mind does know that it is ultimately 
merely matter in. motion ? 


Epistemological implications—What does 
man really keow” Here Descartes was forced 
to fare the great unsolved probdem, Galileo had 
already shown that the evidence of the senses 
could mot be trusted, asin the fact that the 
senses suggest that the sun moves round the 
earth white reason tells us that the earth moves 
round the sun. And Galileo liad been ready to 
differentiate between real and primary quall- 
ties Which actually did exist in the objects, and 
secondary «qualities which were not real and 
could not be demonstrated and therefore might 
he quite false Devcartes eoes al) the way and 
says that the secondary qualities: perceived hy 
the senses exiet in man himself, and not in the 
objects; only those qualities which are suscep: 
tihle of mathematical treatment are, in fact. 
real. There is a causal relationship between the 
objects and the observer: certain kinds of mat- 
fer im motion will give the impression ta the 
observer that they are white or (ue or hard 
or soft, 


Descartes offers. the example of a sword 
which ents the ekin, The person whose skin ts 
cut expeniences pun, hot he does mot experi: 
ence the primary qualities of the sword, namely 
it motion or configuration. Thie person, witli 
his mind and his thinking and his feeling, is 
altogether cut off from the real world, wo dif. 
ferent being altogether, unextended in apace 
and without motion. The realm of thought is 
on one side of the abyss. and the real extended 
world on the other, And yet it is the extended 
world that cawsee sensation in the thinking 
being, and the thinking being who alone can 
know the reality of the world, and its extension 
and motion. How to bridge that gap has been 
the most outstanding problem in philosophy 
einee the time of Descartes: Platonic and 
Aristotelian anawere did nel solve the problem, 
for In the ancient world it had never been 
pesed in thi¢ uncompromising manner, In a 
world of common sense ruled by the naive 
man it would never have been broached, for 
the naive man thinks what he sees and experi- 
ences is real, and is induced by the objects. 
which are just as-they appear to be. But Des- 
cartes had come to the conclusion, through his 
thinking mind, that the world was pot as it 
appears to be, but, on the contrary, what the 
mind £news it te be. Such knowledge is superiot 
to the defective evidence of the senses. 


Cartesian methodology—“Clear and dis: 
tinct ideas” So Descartes wrote his famous 
and tidlwential tithe preface te his mdthernati- 
cal works. which he called o Discourse on 
Method. Tn this work he explains how he came 
to the conelusion fram experience that evidence 
from the senses is untrustworthy, sa that he 
had to decide for himself what then could be 
trusied. And he proceeded to doubt method. 
ically all that he had been taught and all that 
ho had learned, anid was able successfully to 
doubt everything away. But one residual core 
of consciousness remained. He could not dowht 
that he wee doubting. that he was thinking, So 
he timdée bis fundamental statement, the first 
thing which could not be doulted: “Cogito, 
ergo sun" —1 think, therefore | am, Someone 
must be thinking, and it must therefore be 
himerlf: he existed. And he came to ponder 
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other things that could not be doubted, finding 
in hie mind that the idea of God was. there: 
+o, like Anselm before him, wing an ontological 
argument, he came to the conclusion that God 
had put that idea in his mind, therefore God 
existed. Proceeding farther he came to the 
conciusion that there were other ideas in his 
mind. clear and distinct ideas, as We ealled 
them, which could not be doubted, certain 
truths that were of a mathematical nature. It 
aurely was not possible ta doubt the axioms of 
geometry, for example, that two things equal to 
the same thing are equal to one another. He 
therefore concluded that he had now found a 
true method, that of methodic and purposeful 
doubt, Evervthing which is not clear anid dis- 
Nnct in the mind Is not true, and everything 
that is clear and distinet must be true. He wae 
hack where he started. The equation for the 
straight line is true, even though the straight 
line is not to be found in nature. Thought and 
reasoning alone can give truth and certitude. 
That two and two make four is a necessity of the 
human mind. It corresponds to the facta in the 
world of extension, but it is not derived from 
them. 

His method, like that of the scholasticz, 
is deductive in nature. The basic axioms which 
cannot be doubted, the clear and distinet ideas, 
are the primary data, From the existence of 
God it was possible to deduce facts about God 
and the created world which likewise could 
not be doubled, even though mot all would 
necessarily agree with the particular deductions 
made by Deseartes, and might attribute his 
choice of deductions to personal predilection 
rather than to strict logic, As the social and 
economic philossphers who followed his meth- 
od chose their axioms in a somewhat arbitrary 
manner and then drew conclusions from them 
which pleased them, eo did other philosophers 
dispute Descartes’ axioms and their conclu- 
sions. But the method itself was to prove 
extraordinanly enticing in all forms of inquiry, 
eoctal as well as physical. When John Locke 
declared the hasie axiom of human psychology 
to be that the mind at birth is a tabula rasa, 
an emply slate, and offered as a necessary 
deduction the omnipotence of environment, he 
was thinking like @ true Cartesian. And when 


Thomas Jefferson declared that all men have 
heen mdowed by the Creator with cettain 
“unalienable” rights, he was again stating an 
axiom denved not from experience but from 
the rational mind. stating a proposition which 
could not te doubted, a clear and distinet iden, 


THE PROCKHESS OF EMPIRICAL SCIENCE 


Francis Bacon and the search for facts— 
The inductive method “One method of delivery 
alone remains to us; which is simply this: we 
must jead men to the partioulars themselves, 
and their series and order; while men on their 


sidt must force themeelves for awhile to lay 


their notions by and begin to familiarize them- 
selves with facts.""* 

Francis Bacon, writer of the lines above, 
was a scientific publicist who was unwearying 
in his demand for an advancement. in useful 
learning. An influential man of affairs. and 
lord chancellor of England until convieted for 
taking bribes, Bacon was also by avocation ‘a 
student of science, andl o thinker rather than 
an experimenter, He was a severe and pene- 
trating erifie of the science of his own and 
earlier ages, but, unlike most critics, he also 


strove to construct and lay down the lines on 


which he believed science should progress. 
Though some men, especially in England, were 
influenced by him in their own work in’ the 
seventeenth century. it was oot until the 
eighteenth that he really come Inte his own, 
The shalow of Descartes hovered over almost 
dll the seventeenth, 

Bacon attacked the Aristotelian syatem and 
helped to give it the cowp de grdee. But it was 
already crumbling in his time under the impact 
of Galileo and the theoretical physicists and 
astronomers.. More interesting to ws is his 
attack on the mathematical aciener of his own 
day. He complained that it waa not useful, nor 
veribed by experiment, ond grossly premature. 
He never tires of eriticizing the excessive gen- 
erality of the conclusions of the physicists. 
Certainty, he says, the Copernican system je 
mithematically consistent and maybe it is trun. 


© Francis Bacon, Novam Organ, Aphoriam 
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But does it fit all the known and observable 
facts? Je it not an “anticipation of nature," a 
premature hypothesis? He himself, as: he ad: 
mits. has offered far more hypotheses than are 
justifiable, because jt is the fashionable thing 
10 do andl he would he thought » coward if 
he did not, The mathematical method, he says, 
while it offers explanations which the mind 
may accept, is singularly useless; it cannot be 
ned for the benefit of man. On the whole it is 
almost as much “contentious learning” aa the 
Aristotelian system. Thousands of inconvenient 
facte can be offered by any observer which 
supgest that its findings are not even true. 
What Bacon suggests, therefore, ie what 
he thinks of as a totally new method, and 
the only one that offere knowledge that is 
both trie and useful. This ig the method: that 
he calls induction—the, observation of the par- 
ticular facts and the derivation of general laws 
from the facts. Keep the hypotheses to a 
minimum, and Tet the facts sugeest the hy. 
potheses. This is what js now culled the “natu: 
ral history” method of inquiry, and it hae ia 
recognized place in science when auitably 
modihed. It is not improbable that Bacon was 
right, gives the state of science of his own day. 
His method, when so littl of the physical 
phenomena of the world was actually known 
and when more careful observation of Aow 
things behaved was essential—Bacon was at 
least a= anxious to eliminate the Aristotelian 
thy a8 any contemporary physicist—was 
likely to Jead not only to more useful knowl- 
edge but actually to more correct knowledge, 
He was perhaps inclined to minimize the im. 
portance of the hypothesis as a guide for the 
proper choice and planning of experiments, 
and he has been laughed at for the triviality 
of the experiments. he sometimes suggested, 1 
ig also true thot he did not appreciate the 
tremendous urge for understanding of the 
whole that inspired such a man as Descartes, 
He was not @ metaphysician, interested in 
ultimates; he Was content thal science «hould 
move on a less exalted plane, and understand 
theroughly the small particulars rather than 
the large generalities, Both, of course, are 
necessary for the true progress of science, 


and both paths were followed in the seven- 


teenth and eighteenth centuries: We shall first 
trace briefly the development of the mest em- 
pirical of sciences, anatomy and medicine, and 
then the development of chemistry, a science 
which, wfter being set on the tight path in 
the seventeenth century by Robert Boyle, a 
man whe combined elements of Cartesianism 
and Baconianism in his own person; fell vic- 
tim to a false theory which held back its 
advanee for much of the following century. 
Afler giving some attention to the other em: 
pirital sciences, we shall then consider al 
ereater length the prodigious influence of the 
new scientific outlook. on other realms of 
thought, and « few manifestations of an anti- 
scientifie reaction, before summarizing the 
achievements of the period and attempting to 
characterize the eighteenth century outlook as 
a whole on the eve of the French Revolution. 


THE ADVANCE OF MEDICINE ANT ANATOMY 


Traditional theories of Galen For obvious 
reasons medical science has, from earliest times, 
been the tost hedged around hy superstitions 
and preconceived notions. Thus any advances 
in human physiology have always been made 
in the teeth of entrenched opposition, both 
from conservative medical men and from theo- 
rista of all kinds, their preconceptions derived 
from religions, astrological, and other irrele- 
vant felds of inquiry. Medieval medical aci- 
ence, however, was dependent upon the teach- 
ings of the second century 4.0, Greek doctor 
Galen to a degree that can hardly be compre- 
hended now, ond his theories absolutely domi- 
nated the entire held of medical inquiry. 
Platonists and Pythagoreane at least provided 
aome competition for Aristotle in the field of 
physical theory, but Galen hed the medical 
held to hitnself, It was known that Galen had 
eartied out dissections and that his own writ- 
ings were a« synthesis of all earlier Greek 
thought, with 4 number of important contribu- 
tions of his own. But it remainy dificult for 
Ws to comprehend why he was tegarded as such 
an indisputable authority, even in.an age given 
to felianee upon authority of the past, Theo- 
retical medical instruction, even af universi- 
ties like Padua, modern in other respects. was 
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largely a commentary on Galen: ond such 
experiments as were carried oul were devised 
largely os illustrations of his theories rather 
than ss afferts to discover mew information. 

Galen, of course, had hem occupied with 
te question of bow the human being is 
noutished as @ result of the intake of food, 
and i} was obvious to him that in-some manner 
the blood performed this service. Through his 
dissections of human beings and animals he 
had carefully examined the heart and per- 
ceived that the arteries and veins contained 
different kinds of blood. He had then wrrivedd 
#t his theory, based in part on ohservation— 
a theory which for over fifteen hundred years 
had been believed to account for the facts 
which he wished to explain. The liver; he said. 
was the source of blood, Through the fiver's 
activity part of the blood is filled with “natural 
spirits” and then carried through the veins ti 
the rest of the body, thus nourishing it. But 
the rest of the blood flows through the veins 
to the heart, where it seeps from right to left 
through the septum which divides the heart 
in two. Here it is mixed with air which 
comes from the lungs, adding to itself new 
“spirite” which are known as “vital apirits.” 
This soperior form of blood now ebbs and 
flows through the body by means of the ar- 
teries, thes enabling the organs of the body 
to perform their proper funetions: The arterial 
hlood which flows to the brain there yenerates 
“animal spirits,” which spirit, now unmixed 
with blood, flow along the nerves to enable 
the human being to carry out movements, Thus 
venous blood flows from the liver to the heart, 
and arterial blood to the rest of the body, with 
in ehb-and-Hlow movement from the heart. 


Fesalius, founder of modern anatomy ft 
will be noticed at once that the various “spirit” 
are hypotheses which cannot ever be verified 
by experiment. They must be accepted on 
faith. But there ore two pliysiolopical facts 
Which Galen, assumes; ther had not been 
observed bul were capable of being olmerved 
if they were indeed present. Blood was a<sumed 
to seep thirouah the nonporous septum, aod air 
wee assumed to be pumped from the lungs to 
the heart in. spite of the presence of blood in 





filustration from the first. edition of Feselius’ 
book on anatomy which appeared in’ 542: 


the pussage through whith the air must pass, 
The Flemish onatomist Andreas Vesaliuy 
(1old- IS), already briefly mentioned, who 
performed many dissections and founded mod: 
ern descriptive anatomy, hit upon the key 
dificalty of blood seepage through the sepburn, 
but, still obsessed with Galen's general theory 
and unwilling to abandon all its éonsequences, 
contented himself with stating that it showed 
the womlerful power of God that he could 
make the blood low through a septum that was 
not porous, Prolahly he did not beliewe that 
God did perform this miracle, but, unwilling 
to abandon the rest of the Galenic theory, he 
did ‘not wish, or did not dare, to go further than 
merely cast doubts upon the matter of the sep. 
tom. Indeed he wae already eviticized severely 
enough by bis contemporaries and had tu resign 
his professorship of Padua and go inte private 
Prachee a4 4 plivsician, 
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Vesalius had not, reeopnized the second 
difbeulty, bout it had occurred to Leonardo 
da Vinci many years before his time to see 
whether he could indeed force air into the 
heart by meons of a pomp. He was unsue- 
ecesful, but it is likely that hie experimen 
was jot generally known in university circles. 
This particular difiewlty, in any (ase, was 
cleared up shortly after the death of Vesalius, 
When the pulmonary cireulution was dis- 
eovered. Through further research at Padus 
the valves of the veins were found, though 
again their function wes improperly explained. 
Everyone, it seemed, wished: somehow to retain 
the Galeniec theory in spite of the by now really 
indisputable disproof of all that could be ex. 
perimentally disproved, 


Pilliam Harvey and the circulation of the 
blot Physiology was in thie state when 
William Harvey (1578-1657) studied at the 
University of Padua. returning later to prac- 
tite in England as royal physician. His key 


work, fxercitatio de Motu Cordis et Sanguinis, 
Piiblished in 1628, is @ classic of clear scien- 
tiie exposition, He explains how he looked at 
the facts available and engaged in “repeated 
vivinections and dissections, looking fur more 
important and crucial facts. Without any quwes- 
lion of a dewtt, the facts appeared fo reveal 
two things with the utmost clarity, that ther 
was only one kind of Ilood, and that it circu- 
lated. How, he asked, could the liver produce 
so much blood, when it was visible that the 
heart threw out as much blood in an hour as 
the weight of a man? Following the progress 
of the blood, Harvey suddenly saw each sepa- 
rate fact fall into place. and the revolution in 
phvsialogy was completed Thereafter the dis 
eovery of Jucteal and Iympliatic vessels was 
not lone delayed, and Malpighi, with the aid 
of the newly invented microscope, published in 
1601 hie discovery of the capillary system, 
Others also made extensive use of the micro: 
écope i the following century to provide a 
mich more accurate picture of the human 


Piva 4 





Hiustration from the firat edition of Willian Harvey's Jundamental work on the circulation 
of the Mlood (1628). The pictures show the location o/ the arterial and tenons pathwoys 


for the blood in the homan arm. 
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organism than had hitherto been available, al- 
though medicine did not keep pace with ana- 
tomical knowledge. 

No speculations or hypotheses bevond the 
minimum had heen needed for Harveys work. 
The readiness to belleve the evidence and ahan- 
don previous erroneous theory had indeed been 
required, and found difheult of achievernent. 
But i had a) last been done. The cirenlation 
of the blood had heen seen to he aw simple 
mechanical process, requiring no knowledge of 
the laws of motion or mathematics. And from 
the beginning it was “useful” knowledge. The 
Raconian toethod had heen justified, though 
Bacon did not five to see it: nor, probably, 
did Harvey know that he was following’ it, 


ROBERT BOYLE, THE FATHER OF CHEMISTRY 


Criticism of Cartesianism The man whom 
we shall study bere was a convinced Baoconian 
who had nevertheless pead-and been moch im- 
pressed by the philosophy of Descartes. Robert 


Bovle (1627-1691) is, of course, known ae 


the Father of chemistry and the author of 
Boyle's Law, His book, The Sceptieal Chemist, 
showed by careful reasoning and descriptions 
of experiments he had made that the old theory 
of the four elements, or the alternative theory 
of some of the alchemists that salt, sulphur, 
and mercury were the “trie. principles of 
things,” were neither of them tenable in the 
Night of experimental knowledge: He pre 
ferred to distinguish real substances which 
could not be considered compounds of other 
substances as heme what he called “elements” 
or “principles.” He pointed out that the sup- 
posed element fire hod different effeets accord- 
ing to the deoree of heat of the fire, and thu 
it did not always resalve compounds into their 
comituent parts. In all this he was one of 
the great pioneers of chemistry; but it is rather 
for hie scientific thong ht that he will be econ- 
sidered here, representing, as he does, a con 
tinuing trend of thought which is neither 
exclusively empirical nor exclusively theoretical 
and mathematical, Qearly a religious man and 
i believing Christian, Boyle was oot willing to 
ihanden God as a final couse or the hirer efi. 
cient couse: yet he felt the strength of the 


Cartesian thought that the world is a great ma- 
chine, and he conld not find anything in. his 


experiments that would prove the contrary. Fle 


was also onwilling to leave man out of the 
picture a= completely ae Descartes. Obviously, as 
he says, “there are de facto in the world certain: 
sensilile and rational beings colled men,” and 
these licings perceive the acconilary qualities, 
This is a fact and cannot be neglected in build- 
ing # tolal theory. 

Bovle oceepts the Cartesian viewpoint 
that the primary qualities of all things are 
to be understood by mathematics, so far oz 
that understanding goes, The world is @ mech- 
anism, and ansible objects can be reduced in 
the mind to atoms in motion (an idea that had 
recently come to the fore again through the 
work of Gassendi, who revived with modifiaa- 
lions the atomic ideas held in the ancient 
world), Nevertheless, though the mind knows 
this, the actual diversity of sense phenomena 
must be taken asa fact also; even local motion 
iteelf is diverse. Boyle agrees that. according 
to what human reasoning can tell us. the di- 
versity of phenomena ia in fact due to the 
configuration of theiy constituent corpuscles, 
So much for what the human mind can tell 
us, But though the ultimate reality may he as 
agreed, the task of the scientist is to examine 
the diversity. and account for it, working with 
experiments and induction in the Haconian 
manoer. Ty is not always weeful and necessary: 
to deal with primary causes, which lie behind 
the secondary causes. [nvestigalion of the ser- 
ondary causes can lead to some useful results, 
Only by such methods hal he been able to 
reach useful conclusion: in the field of chem 
istry. 

With regard to Descartes’ argument that 
the secondary qualities cannot be known to 
have a definite existence apart from the person 
perceiving them, Boyle was ready to agree 
that the body itself belongs to the mechanical 
world and is thus, like everything elec, merely 
matter in motion. moving werording to me 
chanical laws. But the human being alse has 
i smil, not to be thought of as existing in any 
particular place, not extended in spareand not 
subject to mechanical laws nor to be explained 
by them. “| aee no necesity," he says. “that 
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intelligibility toa human understanding should 
be necessary to the teuth or existence of 4 
thing. any more than that visibility to a hu- 
nan eve should le necessary to the existence 
of an atom, df of a ocorpuscle of air, or of 
the eluviume of uo loadstone.” The laws of 
mathematics as expounded by Descartes und 
acceptable to the human mind are acceptable 
in their proper sphere. But in the feld of the 
imextended, in which nothing could be discov- 
ered by mathematical means, Royle is willing 
te accep! the teachings of the Christian religion, 
and is ready to-aceept the fact that God created 
the world and man and is «till interested in 
the activities of man ond active in the world. 
God could also create and possilily has created 
other worlds, serving other purposes for beings 
other than man. Unlike Deseartes, Boyle makes 
no attempt to prove the existence of God. 

So Boyle, faced with the Cartesian dual- 
ism, agrees with Descartes’ fundamental propo- 
sition that there is a dichotomy between man 
and the world; but, unlike Deseartes, he docs 
not find this to bean insurmountable problem, 
because he is not willing to push his thought 
lo its logical extremes, God is the author and 
first eficien! cause of the world, and every- 
thing that happens in it is by his “yeneral 
concoutee.” Tis a feet that man perceives the 
world ond that the secondary qualities are 
known to him through his senses. The fact docs 
not have to be explained, since man is obvi- 
ously capable of such perception. Man knows 
with his mind that behind the secondary quali- 
fies are primary qualities, matter and motion, 
and this happens to be intelligible to him 
through hie mathematical mind. Mut all things 
do pot have to be intelligible t him; the 
mathematical mind cannot perceive an entity 
which has no extension and does not occupy 
pace, #uch ov the human soul. In this held 
it is good, says Boyle, to admit our ignorance 
and tely upon faith. 

St. Thomas Aquinas: would not have felt 
himself out of place in this thought. Again. 
the world is to lw understood hy reason, anil 
what lies bevond reason is in the realm of 
faith. All that scienee had added was a more 
profound and ever-increasing knowledge of the 
phenomena. There was no reason why thie 


should induce religious skepticism or a thor- 
oughgoing materialism. 


Fiehteenth-century chemistrey—The phlo 
giston theory The further progress of chem- 
istry was held up during the cighteenth century 
by what ie known as the phlogiston theary— 
that beat is & substance, capable of being 
weighed ond measured, and that fire js.a sub- 
stance released during the process of combus- 
tion. The theory is to be traced to a German 
chemist, Georg Stahl (1660-1734), who spoke 
of phlogiston ae a substance which is given off 
from a body when it is burned. The odi thing 
about the theory is that the body nevertheless 
increases in weight rather than decreasing sa 
it i¢ burned, Bul whey this was recognized, it 
did not lead ta abandonment of the theory. 
On the contrary, new hypotheses were devised 
to “save the phenomena,” such us that the hy- 
pothetical phlogiston possessed a “negative 
weight” or levity, and as the substance fost 
weight through the departure of the phlogiston, 
thie was canceled out by another operation ii- 
cidental to it, perhaps the taking in of some 
other substance from the air. | 

The theory was very generally aceepted in 
the second half of the eighteenth century, even 
while a number of important empirical dis- 
coveries wert made in the field of gases, such 
as the discovery of carbon dioxide by Joseph 
Black (1726-1799), the isolation of oxygen by 
Joseph Priestley (1733-1804). ‘and of hydro- 
geri by Henry Cavendish (174-1810), who 
also discovered the composition of water, But 
all these mer still accepted the phlogiston 
theory and regarded oxygen as “depllogisti- 
cated air” until Antoine Lavoisier (1743- 
1704), hy a series of crucial experiments com- 
bined with clear thinking; utterly destroyed 
the phiogiston theory by showing that burning 
and breathing are both processes of oxidation 
(1775) and that the constituent parts of water 
are pases which have a definite weight (175). 
Even thes Priestley, « cantankerous omateur 
who was @ theologian by profession and o aci- 
entist by avecation, insisted on trying to defend 
the phlogisten theory against all the evidence 
watil his death in (804 (Doetrine of PAlogiston 
Established and the Composition of Water 
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Refuted, 1800), Lavoisier, working with others 
it the eears before the French Revolution: (to 
which he fell a victim in 1794), invented what 
was Virtually a new language in chemistry, in 
which for the first time the clements and com- 
pounds were properly distinguished, Such. a 
work was an essential prerequisite for the od- 
vance of chemistry as a science. 


200CLOCY ASD BOTANY 


Tho great medieval work of Albertus Mag- 
nus and others had been lost in the carly 
modern period and had to be taken up again 
on a new basis in the seventeenth century, The 
great pioneer in observing the distinguishing 
traite in plants and animals, nmd thus wlti- 
mately in thelr classiheution, wos John Ray 
(1627-17035), but Carl von Linne (Linnaeus. 
1707-1778), son of a Swedish clergyman, has 
gained most of the credit for the achievernent, 
since his evstem of naming the plants by both 
species and genue became the basis for the 
modern nomenclature: Georges, Comte de 
Buffon | | 707-1788), wrote an enormous forty- 
four volume work on natural history. which 
attempted to synthesize the knowledgen of 
plants, animals, ond men available in his time 
from the use of the microscope. If is one of 
the most Fascinating works ever written on the 
subject as Well as being cast ihoan impeceally 
licid style, os befitting the man who coined 
the apothezm “le style, ceat Thome” (the 
style is the mani. Though much criticized in 
his time for his numerous speculations. in- 
eluding suggestions that man and animal might 
derive from a common souree, Buffon was in 
fact striving with inadequate data at his iis 
posal to perform the task for the living world 
that Newton had done for the inorganic, Man. 
in Buffan’s view, wae a part of nature, and 
over long periods of time—Bulfon would have 
no truck with the notion, standard in his time, 
that the earth was only sor six thousand years 
old—the earth tteelf had changed and differ- 
ent species had been able to survive. It was 
Huffon's view thar all living objects were made 
up oof individual particles, each a miniature 
picture of the whole: Much of the Darwinian 


theory i« anticipated by Buffan, though he 
lacked the specific information available by 
1659, when Darwin wrote his Origin of Speries. 
But it is highly instructive 10 contrast Bulfan’s 
work with that of, sav, the Elder Pliny, Such 
a comparison reveals the immense gulf be- 
tween the knowledge available to antiquity and 
the knowlmdge available at the end of the 
eighteenth century, as also the difference he-: 
tween the type of mind and the intellectual] 
equipment at the end of the eighteenth century 
and in the first century A.o. 


GEOLOGY AND ASTRONOMY 


Two important theories propounded at the 
end of the eighteenth century, although in- 
capable of proof, provide the basis. for the 
nineteenth and twentieth-centory belief that 
man is able to comprehend the universe he 
lives in. The first is the fundamental theary of 
ecology, which stems from the famous paper 
of James Hutton (17264797), entitled Theory 
of the Earth, in which the “uniformitarian™ 
theory was propounded. This theory holds that 
processes etill continuing in the earth, such as 
erosion by wind and sea and the stratification 
of the rocks, have always operated on a time 
scale which is constant, The other theory, that 
of Pierre Laplace (following an earlier sug- 
gestion of Immaniel Kant), was published in 
1796 in his hook Exposition du: Systime ia 
Monde, and holds that the solar system evolved 
from @ rotating mass of incandescent gases, or 
primal nebula. Although Hutton’s theory came 
Jater to be the basis for all modern geology. 
anil ages for the earth are always computed 
in accordance with hie assumplion, Laplace's 
theory lias alnce been very considerably modi- 
fied. The details of the theory, however, are 
mot impertant for our purpose. [ts importance 
lire in the final abandonment of the necessity 
for the “hypothesie of God,” as Laplace is said 
to have expressed it to Napoleon. Laplace him- 
self performed a considerable amount of ex: 
perimental work and pointed out a few minor 
errors in the work of Newton, But he regarded 
Newton as the greatest genius of all dime— 
lor it fell to Newton alone to be the interpreter 
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of nature's laws, which have always been 
present in the world hut were discovered onty 
by him. Or, as Pope put it earlier: 


“Nature and Nature's laws lov hid in right: 
God said, Let Newton be! and all was 
Lioht,” 


° (Consequences of the 
scientific revolution 


THE. POFULARIZATION OF SCIENCE AXD 
KA OW LEDGE 


The salons In the century following 
Newton and Descartes, new scientific ideas per 
colated down into the thinking of ordinary 
men, In. the eighteenth century, especially im 
France, polite society took up the study of 
acience logether with ite implications in every 
realin of thought, a a new fad. In the salons 
of fashionable woner, everyone made it his 
husiness fo be well informed, and the new ideas 
were aired there, The most gifted popularizer 
was Bernard de Fontenelle (/657-1757), 
whee book Plurality of Worlds (1686) first 
introduced in a palatable manner all the new 
speculations in science, even before the pubii- 
cation of the Principta of Newton (1687). Full 
of wit o= well os information, Fontenelle, who 
was secretary of the Academie des Sciences for 
nearly fifty years, was familiar with every- 
thing tha! science was accomplishing in his 
day, but was aleo able jo make if clear and 
comprehensible, as he insisted, to women and 
children; In his day the exclusive salons of 
Paris first became interested in scrence. Jr 
was in the salon of Mme. du Deffand m the 
eighteenth century that Montesquinyw made lis 
reputation. Everyone whe had anything ta 
contribute, even the outlandish Rousseau, was 
accepted and lionized by the ladies of fashion. 
Tt was in the salone also that the leaders of 
the “enlightenment” became acquainted with 
ene another, The eighteenth century was. an 
age when the world of the educated was com- 
pletely cosmopolitan. Paris was the center of 
European culture and was the natural heart 
of the movement: but writers and thinkers in 


all parts of Europe were assured of a welcome 
there. Not all books could be published az 
freely in France as elsewhere, sinee the authori- 
ties occasionally intervened, under the prod- 
ding of the clergy, to suppress this or that 
work, They were, however, unable to prevent 
the clandestine circulation of works printed 
secretly in France or abroad. 


Compilations of learning—The Encyclo: 
pedie it was an age of intellectual exciternent. 
For a while there were writers and thinkers 
who looked dimly upon their own age, and a 
eres! quarre] arcee among the Avcients and 
the Moderns (kuown in. England as the Battle 
Of the Books) as to whether or not the Greeks 
and Komans should be Jooked back on with 
reverence a§ superior to the men of the 
eighteenth century in the art of fiving and in 
their learning. But by general opinion. the 
Moderne were awarded the victory, and the 
Ancients relegated to their historical nichr as 
having been excellent for their time, though 


now rasily surpacsed, So there arose a craze 


For collecting together, in the form of diction- 
aries and eneyelopaedias, all the knowledge 
that was available, and for synthesizing whole 


fields of knowledge. We have already noticed 


Buffon's attempt to synthesize the existing 
knowledge of the natural world, Much earlier 
came Pierre Blavle's Méstorieal ‘and Critical 
Dictionary (1697), which takes the form of 
lnographice of important historical individuals, 
This was-@ highly skeptical work, full of euri- 
nus pieces of information, but it exercised a 
considerable influence in the following century. 
Ir was followed im the mid-cighteenth century 
hy an enormous project edited by Dents 
Diderot with the aid of the leading philosephes 
feighteenth-centuty intellectuala) of his time. 
In the end there were twenty-eight volumes and 
seven supplementary voluntes, most of them 
sold -clandestinely, since the emphasie of the 
work was strongly anticletical, It poked fun 
not only at many Christian ideas but of all 
the knowledge accepted by conservatives in all 
realms of inquiry, thus attracting to itself the 
displeasure of the authorities. 

Although there are o few exceptions, al- 





most all the articles adopt the scientific deter- 
minism of the period. There were certainly 
loo few experts in. these fields to be able to 
create an encyclopaedia of the modem kind, 
and indeed this was not the intention of the 
editors and contributors, who were primarily 
interested in spreading their point of view. 
All the philosophes wrote articles in fields 
with Which they were imperfectly gequainted, 
and it} some others the knowledge itself was 
acant.. Voliaire, apart from his work with the 
Encyclopédie, produced dictionaries, histories, 
and rsays of his own, all of which are ele 
gantly written, fall of wit and curious learn: 
ing. and skeptical of all knowledge before the 
seventeenth century, He was particularly hard 
on the Church, which he regarded as the chief 
enemy of enlightenment, an “infamous thing” 
which must be etushed—though he was merely 
politely incredulous of Christianity: itself, 

We ehall now take up the different fields 
of thought, and trace the influence of the aci- 
entice ideat of the period upon their develop. 
ment, By intention, relatively few of the in- 
dividual) thinkers are discussed hy name, in 
order to give the student an idea of the trend 
of thinking and to keep lis eve on the source 
of ideas in the science of the times. He may 
thie be alle to avoid Josing sight of the way 


Line engraving fy Pierre-Louis Raguoy, after a 
drawing by Nicolas Monstaux, of Voltaire and 
Frederick the Great. The French phllosophe- was 
ad welcome totor at Fredertck’s court aa con- 
rersationatist and as the King's menror itn French 
antil Ae became bored with Ais royal parron and 
gov to retin fo Ai oun creation work, { COUUTEST 
ACHESBACH TOUNBATION | 


in which one idea quite naturally arose out 
of the other in an age when the knowledge 
and thiight of ane man was so qiickly avnil- 
able to another. 


EFFECTS ON HELIGION 


Attempt to discover a religion of reason— 
Shkepticiom. In the field of religion it is 
obvious that the traditional teachings of 
Christiamty could only with great difficulty be 
sqyuared with the idea of o universe sobject to 
mechanical caneation, Furthermore, Christi: 
anity was certainly not a “clear and distinc! 
idea” in the Cartestan sense: it was also qques- 
tionable whether God himself. at all events the 
(od of Christians amd Jews, waa a reasonalile 
idea. 

AQ fret, with Newton, many of the thinkers 
heliewed that a Firat Cause was necessary— 
samme siperclockmaker who made the clock in 
the firet place and then left it to its own de- 
vices. Newton himself inclined to the iden that 
once ina while the clock had to be repaired 
by the clockmaker, But in avy case all men 
for a time seemed to aren thet the mecha: 
nism of the world, which wos seen to lie ao 
perfectly regulated, needed some explanation. 
Why should it be there in the first place? So 
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the argument from design, which Thomas 
Aquinas had relegated to fifth place among 
the proofs for the existence af God, became 
the most popular, The men who held this idea 
were called Deists, although there were eeveral 
different kinds of deism, Some thinkers, like 
Boyle, were inclined to aceept the fact of reve- 
lation, that God had revealed to men through 
the Scriptures various things about the world. 
and the Scriptures were believed to be true 
hecause they were attested to by miracles, This 
brought up the pertinent question as to how 
miracles were attested, a matter dealt with by 
David Hume in a devastating tmatner, 

The question of the future life naturally 
came up for criticism, Waa it reasonable, wos 
it a clear and distinct idea? Tt fitted in with 
man’s idess of justice, everyone was agreed. 
But did thie prove that it was really so? 
Having created the homan soul, why should 
God destroy it? Why did Christ come to earth? 
Was it reasonable that he should tedeem the 
world by. hie death and resurrection? Surely 
this proposition at least could he accepted 
only on faith and not on reason. Well, said 
sen, if was certainly necessary for human 
beings to have a good example set them and 
it would be only: reasonable of God to. send 
his son, a perfect man, av a perfect example, 
and to explain to man how God wished to be 
worshiped. For Voltaire if seemed necessary 
that there should be a God as a judge and 
enforcer af morality, especially for the lower 
classes, who otherwise would never behave 
themselves. 

But the struggle to find « universally ac- 
ceplable religion based on what waa reason- 
able, a religion that could he called “natural,” 
was not easily abandoned. A hook whose title 
is self-explanatory, Christianity ax Old! as the 
Creation {Matthew Tindal, 1730), attempted 
to fill the gap and was widely read, but it 
carried no conviction to those who were not 
convinced already. What had happened was 
that suddenly man was fared with a world 
which he believed be could undérstand—a 
world that wae simply a mechaniam, that might 
always hove existed and so weeded not even 
a First Cause to explain. The world would go 
on judl ae well if man were not there, Under 


Cartesian thought he was nothing but an: on- 
looker, no longer a part of the world process, 
no longer a microcosmic picture of the great 
mactocosm that was the universe. But one thing 
man did possese—his power of reasoning, and 
thia had unlocked for him the keys to the ime 
chanical functioning of the universe. Descartes 
had shown that the human mind really knew, 
it was not deceived, while the senses could 
always be deceived. In his Discourse on Method 
he had stated that an idea which ie clear and 
distinet and cannot be doubted mmet be troe, 
like the mathematical axioms, Descartes him- 
self had not doubted the existence of God, 
which to him was truly the most clear and 
distinet of ideas. But it was not necessary for 
his successors to lollow him in this. Indeed, at 
the enil of the eighteenth century Haron 
d'Holbach was stating with impeccable logic 
that there was no need to use the word God 
for whet was, after all, nothing but Nature, 
Nature did exist, this was the datum of ex- 
perience. Why not accept it and not try to 
account for its existence? Everything predi- 
cated of God by the Deista could be predicated 
equally of Nature, without calling upon the 
notion of an extraneous God to account For it. 
Holbach wae the first of the true scientific 
atheists; and though not many may have been 
willing to follow his lead in hie own or in 
mibeequent times, the trend of cighteenth- 
century thought was fittingly completed in hin. 
No one could refute his arguments, which are 
not to be refuted by the type of thought em- 
ployed in this period. 


Reaction agains! rationalism and skepti- 
ciam—Kaat, Rowden, Fesley 11 is therefore 
ndt surprising that some men in the eighteenth 
century tumed toward religion haved on simple 
revelation and faith, and remained utterly im 
pervious to the reasoning of the philosophies. 
The philosopher Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) 
was nol against reason as such, and indeed his 
most influential hook, the Critique of Pure 
Reason, is onn of the most thoroughgoing at- 
tempts ever made to analyze the process of 
thinking and observation, But he found himeell 
compelled to the conclusion that the things-in- 
thenmelves (nouwmena) ¢an sever be known, 
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and exercise only a causal effect on the ob- 
server, There is the observer, and the represent: 
ation of the object in the observer's minil, 
Beyond these two is the oulside world, which 
creates the particular form of the representa- 
tion but can never be known directly, We thus 
remain in total ignorance of the real phe- 
nomena of the world, and our “pure reason” 
is aware only of the mental representation of 
an object. But we also possess a “practical 
reason.” which dictates to the self the prin- 
ciples of morality, Conscience, or what Kant 
calls the “categorical imperative,” is born with 
the human being, and it must be obeyed. 

It is said that Kant kept a picture of 
Rousseau in his study, and the reason is not 
far to seck. Housseou was the apostle of intui- 
tion, as we shall see. Man, according to Rous- 
seau, is born free, but is everywhere found in 
chains. If the artificial bonds of society are 
loosed, then the “moi,” the self, will be freed: 
and this self is good. Thus, from a different 
standpoint, Rousseau arrived at the same posi- 
tion as Kant, that the self and jts intuition 
rather than the intellect should be trusted in 
the realm of the human will, Rousseau believed 
in the possibility of a natural religion that 
would be common to all men. In the fourth 
hook of his Emile. his book of instructions for 
bringing up children in a “natural” manner, 
he has the Vicar Savoyard discourse on this 
religion to his charge. Though the proofs for 
the existence of God are purloined from 51, 
Thomas Aquinas, and form its rational basis, 
it ia to he a religion of the heart and not of 
the mind. 

The great cighteenth-century evangelist 
John Wesley (1703-1791) likewise paid little 
or no attention to the religious motions of the 
Age of Reason. Converted first to Moravianism 
in 1738, Wesley soon led an evangelical move- 
ment in the Anglican Church, from which he 
was ultimately to break away with his f[ol- 
lowers. He believed in and preached the fall 
of man, the central doctrine of the Redemp- 
tion and Atonement, and the need for every 
mati to have faith. His movement, preached 
especially in America and England, was later 
called Methodism, since its adherents preached 
the one method to salvation as expounded by 


Wesley. Methodism remains today one of the 
most potent and influential branches of Prot- 
estantiem, and ie alwaye marked by the desire 
to convert and change mens lives rather than 
by appeals to their reason; ite theology re 
mains. traditional and makes no concessions 
to the ideas of the Enlightenment or of subse- 
quent religious criticism. 


STUDY OF SOCTETY BY MATHEMATICAL 
METHOD—“SOCIAL PHYSICS” 


Sensationaliam of Thomas Hobbes But in 
realms other thon religion the Cartesian- 
Newtonian revolution held out tremendous 
possibilities. above all in the study of man and 
society. The method had been suggested by 
Descartes. Seek out in every field the clear 
and distinct ideas that cannot he doubted. Then 
draw out by deduction all the consequences of 
the ideas, which will therefore, as in mathe- 
mualics, be as true as the original axiom, Search 
for a “social physics,” a science as accurate 
and convincing as physics itself. 

But before coming to the Cartesians, at- 
tention should first be paid to Thomas Hobbes 
(1586-1679). whe did his work before much 
of the work of Deseartes was published and 
before Newton was born. Hobbes was a student 
rather of Galileo, and when in Inter life he 
come to know the work of Descartes, be ae- 
verely criticized him. From Galileo he accepted 
the idea of a mechanical universe, ruled by 
laws of motion. For Hobbes the only reality 
was material, and the human being was a part 
af the material reality; everything in the uni- 
verse, including man, consisted of matter in 
motion, and malter was, in the last analysis. 
particles, When we have an idea, all we are 
doing is becoming aware of the matter in mo- 
tion in our mind, this matter being what 
Holibes calls “the stuff of knowledge.” 

In Hobbes’s scheme there is ne need for 
a Cartesian dualism, since everything in the 
mind and outaide it is equally particles in mo- 
tion. Sense images are motions in the brain, 
while reason is the grouping and regrouping 
of the particles of sense in a particular manner. 
How we become aware of this organic motion 
within ws Hobbes, however, does not explain, 
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eo that the problem of how ome knows that 
one is thinking—the primary awareness of a 
self, which Descartes did recognize, feeling 
that it had to be explained—is never dealt with. 
The secondary qualitite of objects, he recog- 
nized, were not really in therm but in the per- 
celving being; but this caused him no trouble 
diner even within this perceiving being there 
was only matter in motion. The primary quali. 
ties residing in objects were to be reduced 
to particles which have diverse effects upon 
the homan being, in accordance with their 
particular form of motion, thus causing in 
him certain other forms of motion which are 
to be distinguished from the real primary 
qualities. Thus the particular configuration 
of the matter without, and its form of motion, 
affect the perceiving human being always in 
a particular way, thus enabling him to say 
to himself that something is light, noisy, or of 
# certain color. 

In developing his theory, which is usnally 
called “sensationalism” and is, of course, hased 
on an extreme form of mechanical material: 
iain, Hobbes goes on to classify different kinds 
of bodies (natural, himan, and artificial) and 
different kinds of motion, such as “natural” 
motion when bodies are left to themselves, and 
“compound” motion when bodies are in: 
fenced by other bodies. In this way, when 
dealing with the human body, he can speak 
of the “natural” motion of his body ae being 
sense, memory, and imagination, while “com: 
pound” motion is reasoning, But it is all de: 
termined in a perfectly mechanical manner, 
and it is the geographical closeness of certain 
impressions (particles of knowledge) in the 
mind that cases even such remarkable human 
abilities a» imagination and reasoning. A neces- 
sary logical consequence of the scheme would 
be that it is possihle, by self-ohservation, to 
discover what all men think, since similar sense 
Impressions roomed into the mind would result 
m similar imaginations and similar reasoning. 


John Locke—The mind os blank slate 
This latter thought foreshadows the very in- 
Huential psychological ideas of John Locke 
(1632-1704), who wae also notable for his 
contributions to political science. By the time 


Locke was working and writing his Essay on 
the Human Understanding (1690), it had be- 
come the fashion to search for clear and dis- 
tinct ideas which could not be doubted, and to 
work by strict deduction from valid premises. 
Voltaire. indeed, was to remark later that for 
a nonmathematician Locke had a perfect com- 
mind of the mathematical method. “No one 
has proved better than he that one can have 
the geometrical spirit without the aid of ge- 
ometry.” The first proceeding, of course, was 
to examine the object, in this case man, One 
should come to some truth that could not 
be doubted, and then proceed to draw from 
this and other truths all the consequence: 
that could be drawn by strict logie. Locke 
also, as did many of the psychological thinkers 
of the eighteenth century, proceeded to make 
further deductions as to the nature of the so- 
ciety demanded by such a being as the man 
whose nature he had analyzed, The method, of 
course, i¢ the exact reverse of the painstaking 
methods of modern sociologists; who carefully 
study what actually does go on in society 
rather than making deductions from the nature 
of man: 

Locke’s fundamental idea, which he de- 
rived from self{-obeervation, is that the mini 
of man at birth ts a hlank slate or tabula rasa, 
With this, of course, Hobbes would have 
agreed. As Hobbes had said (and Aristotle 
indesd before him), “there is no conception 
in a man’s mind, which hath not at first been 
hegetten upon the organs of sense.” Locke 
then goes on to make his natural first dedue- 
tion, that the mind is furnished entirely by 
experience, from which comes all our knowl: 
edge, All the materials which make possible 
humans understanding are provided by ob- 
servation, or through the internal reflections 
of the mind working upon the data thos 
supplied, Tt will be noticed that Locke has 
retreated somewhat from the extreme prosi- 
tion taken by Hobbes, that there is not really 
a reflecting self but only mechanical cauea- 
tion in the mind. But, though this is a clear 
and distinct idea with him, ond therefore 
primary, Locke does not feel it necessary to 
explain how if can come about that there is 
a reflecting self at all. 
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EFFECT ON EDUCATIONAL THOUCHT 


Locke's work was very widely aceepted in 
the eighteenth century, and gave rise to many 
important by-products, eepecially in the field 
of education. Although one of the greatest 
educational theorists, the Grech Atmos Come- 
nius (1592-1670), wrote his Great Didactic 
under the influence of the new scientific ideas, 
his main work appeared many years before 
Locke had produced his theory of the human 
mind. Comenius, however, had come to the 
conclusion that all men had potentialities for 
learning and that the mind was infinitely 
malleable. His astonishingly progressive sys- 
tem, which included the use of pictures and 
new methods of instruction, the system of 
monitors and study groups led by fellow 
students to offset the shortage of skilled teachers, 
his thought that there should be free and com: 
pulsory education for all, lies outside the scope 
of this book. His ideas made their way only 
slowly into the thinking and practice of the 
West, whereas the philosophies, such as Helvé- 
tius (1715-1771), more in the swim of public 
opinion, strongly emphasized the importance 
of education without having many new ideas 
an how to educate. 

Helvetius argued that “the inequality of 
minds is the effect of s known cause, and this 
cause is the difference of education.” He be- 
lieved that genius was common, indeed could 
be developed in all those who were provided 
with a proper education, but that current cir- 
cumstances were not such as to favor its de- 
velopment, nor had they ever been in the past. 
Thus he became 4 tireless propagandiet for the 
improvement af the environment of all men, 
since environment was omnipotent and hered- 
ity negligible. [Tt was left, however, to an 
early nineteenth-century social reformer, 
Charles Fourier (1772-1847). to draw the full 
conclusion from the Lockean premises, that 
with a proper educition there could be thirty 
million Newtons and thirty million Shake- 
-speares. Why not? If there are no innate ideas, 
and no inherent potentialities peculiar to the 
person—if environment is all that molds the 
human being—jt would follow that in theory 
the same environment should produce the same 


genius. It can hardly be denied that, prac- 
ticable or not, the conclusion follows from the 
premises. 


POLITICAL THOUCHT OF THE 
ENLILATENMEAT 


We have already considered the political 
thought of the seventeenth century at the be- 
ginning of Chapter 14 and given some atten- 
tion to the work of Hobhbes and Locke. It should 
be noted here that the writings of Locke, and 
the English Revolution itself, exercised a 
tremendous influence on continental thought, 
especially in France, Many of the most widely 
read French writers had either visited England 
or stodied English institutions, and the English 
monarchs were particularly generous in grant- 
ing pensions to foreigners who decided to settle 
in England. The continental philosophes, how- 
ever, were not especially interested in seeing 
their monarchical institutions overthrown, since 
they feared that these would be replaced by 
something even less desirable. But they were 
interested in having their rights. recognized, 
So they used the English experience and Locke's 
ideas sparingly and selectively. The theory of 
natural rights was weed not only to justify 
middle-clasa refusal of any reforms that in- 
fringed their supposed rights, but also, as we 
shall see. as @ basis for an offensive by the 
physiocrats against the mercantilist economic 
firactices of the monarchs, 

Locke's work gave an impetus to political 
thought on the Continent even when his own 
findings were not followed, Baron Montesquieu 
(1689-1755) was a Baconian and Aristotelian, 
rather than in any Sense a Cartesian—in this 
running counter to the tendency of his time. 
Following the example of Aristotle, he made 
it his business to inquire into how governments 
had functioned in the past and under what 
types of constitution, for the purpose of mak- 
ing practical suggestions as to how they could 
bv made to function better. After first publish- 
ing a book on the “grandenr and decadence of 
the Romana,” in which he concluded that it 
was the expansionism of the Roman Republic 
that destroyed its relatively free political life 
and paved the way for one-man rule, he then 
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proceeded to gather together all his political 
ideas in on original masterpiece, the Spirit of 
the Lawa (1748). This is a collection of pun- 
gent observations on all forms of governmenit, 
these of which he had read and those.of which 
he had first-hand knowledge. The judgments 
are always well thought out; and there are 
many which have stood the test of later ex- 
perience remarkably well. Indeed, the Spirit 
of the Laws became o kind of texthook for all 
the political thinkers of his century, and pro- 
vided the material for practical men engaged 
in the task of improving oF inventing consti- 
tutions. Even today his work is of considerable 
interest, as is that of his nineteenth-century 
counterpart, Alexis de Tocqueville, It is, how- 
ever, o peculiar fact that Montesquieu did not 
study the English constitution very thoroughly, 
and failed to understand the actual supremacy 
ef the British Parliament, Like many others 
before and since, Montesquieu was deceived 
by the political fictions of the English, which 
he took for facts, He did not realize that these 
fictions preserved the form of the old imstitu- 
tions, but that they were no longer in opera- 
tion, having been superseded by truly Parlia- 
mentary rile. Thus he wrote of a nonexistent 
“separation of powers.” an error which had 
profound consequeners for the United States, 
whose Fathers of the Constitution used Montes- 
quiew"s observations on the English system in- 
stead af observing it for themselves, 

lt was Jean Jacques Rousseay (1712-1778) 
who produced the version of the social contract 
which was to have the. greatest influence in 
subsequent times. We have already noted Rows: 
seaii as an infuilionist, a man who believed 
that the “natural” human being was good, hut 
that his innate goodness had been marred by 
society and its “uonatural” institutions. This, 
indeed, was the burden of Rousseau’s earlier 
works. But his thinking was =o unevatematic, 
and his logical capacity so little developed, 
that we cannot even say that he had changed 
his mind by the time he came to write his 
Social Contract in 1762, since within this small 
treatise there remain contradictions that can: 
nol be resalved. Men who used Rousseau’s 
writings during the French Revolution could 
almost always find something te suit their pur- 


pases, but their opponents might well be able 
to find something also to suit theirs, Society, 
for example, had corrtpted man, who is, as 
Reteseau states forthrightly, “everywhere found 
in chains.” Yet society is not only necessary, 
it is legitimate, and even good. Men gain from 
being in society, and would lose everything if 
they had to live in isolation. Society “substi- 
tuted justice for instinct,” and lent morality 
to man's actions, a5 well os making him “an 
intelligent heing™” and a true man. 

Every society has a moral purpose: to 
ensure the welfare af the society as a whole 
and of all the individuals in it. This would be 
clear enough if Rousseau did not then proceed 
to play down the importance of government, 
whose task was not to legislate for the welfare 
of its members according to its best lights, but 
to oct as the expression of, and servant of, the 
General Will, This General Will ie the most 
dificult concept in Rousseau’s political and 
eocia! thought. Rousseau regarded it as what 
actially was best for a community, which 
might not be known consciously by any single 
member of the community, Yet it was in come 
way known to the collectivity, to the whole, as 
distinet’ from the parts. Henee it could be 
called a “will,” o purpose, the collective aim 
of the whole community, 

It is evident, then, that the crucial element 
it Kovsseau’s thought must be the means by 
which the General Will can be known, Rotsseau 
did not approve of majority rule since, in his 
view, men vote for their own interests. Men 
were not aufhciently enlightened to vote only 
for what thev conceived to be the General Will, 
in dehanee of their interests, though this was 
in theory possille, It seems clear that Rousseau 
thought it might become necessary for the 
minority which really did know the General 
Will to attempt fo purify and convert the ig- 
norant majority. But how does the. minority 
know the General Will? Obviously it cannot 
know it simply by virtue of the fact that it 
happens to be a minority, Those who know the 
General Will, one is foreed to conclude, must 
be like the philosopher-kings of Plato, though 
Rousseau dors not go so far os to say so. They 
just have an intuitive knowledge of it, and 
other people must recognize the fact. So when 
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Robespierre claimed that the will of the Jaco- 
bins was the General Will, ond that their 
weapon of terrorism was essential for the per- 
formance of their task, “the despotiem of 
liberty against tyranny,” he was drawing the 
necessary conclusions from Rousseau's thought. 
No one could gainsay his right to speak with 
authority, for every man's authority was as 


good as another's. 


Yet Rousseau also insists that each man is. 


free. He has not eurrendered his rights to a 
government, as in the thought of Hobbes and 
Locke. True freedom, according to Rousseau. 
consists in binding oneself voluritarily to the 
acceptance of the General Will. “Each man, 
while uniting himself with all, may still obey 
himself alone and remain as free as before.” 
His “social contract” consists essentially in 
thie. All the human heings in a society have 
agreed and continue to agree to surrender their 
individual will to the General Will of the com- 
munity. It was not a historical contract made 
once and for all, but.a contract renewed every 
day, in the here and now, 

Why, it may legitimately be asked, did the 
thought of Rousseau exercise the influence jt 
did in the decades that followed? If it was sn 
unelear, and rested on an tnfathomable ab- 
sfraction, how could it influence men? In part, 
of course, because each man could choose what 
he pleased from Roussean's inchoate thoughts. 
But more important, surely, was the manner in 
which Rousseau gave expression to the deepest 
desire of men that they should live in a true 
moral community, a community that existed 
nowhere on earth, hut was believed to have 
existed in the ancterit city-state. And important, 
too, was his notion that it was truly the people 
of 4 community, and not ite leaders only, who 
had the right to rule, Rowsseau’s thought, unlike 
that of any of his predecessors, was democratic. 
If it could justify ales the “people's democratic 
republics” of the twentieth century, and has in 
fact been used to justify them, this may. be 
because ideal political theories have never been 
found compatible with the practice of political 
freedom. Rousseau had “a feeling” for democ- 
racy. and « personal sympathy for the suffer. 
ings of others. He Jonged to live in @ true 
community, which would give him a sense of 


belonging. But when he came to express his 
feelings in intelligible thought, he was over- 
whelmed by the contradictions inherent in the 
subject, and failed to do more than offer u 
number of stimulating but unecennected idews. 
These Ideas could be taken up and used by 
others, whe lacked his feeling for democracy. 
and who did not hesitate to pervert them to 
their own ends, Robespierre, hie most eminent 
disciple, was himself caught within the contra- 
dictions. The result was the Reign of Terror, 
and the effort to establish the “Hepublic of 
Virtue.” Rousseau would personally have te- 
garded both with horror Wf he had lived to 
experience them, But it cannot be denied that 
they were a fruit of his Social Contract. 

The political ideas of the Enlightenment 
were accompanied in England, in particular, 
by less radical political and social ideas, based 
on empirical observation. The school of thought 
known as Utilitarianism especially deserves 
mention, since its Views came to fruition and 
resulted in many reforms during the nineteenth 
century. But, sinee these views had only limited 
influence in the eighteenth century. they will be 
left to a later chapter, where they can be 
studied in conjunction with their effects. 


ECONOMIC IDEAS OF THE ENLIGHTENMENT 


The Physiocrats We have already noted 
the concept of a “social physics” thot is as old 
a4 Hobbes. This concept was curried over inte 
the realin of economic thought by an influential 
group of middle-class thinkers who wished to 
return to What they thought of a5 4 “natural” 
economy. Although it may he argued that these 
concepts were lithe but the prejudices of an 
influential merchant class, it was claimed for 
them by their proponents that they were rooted 
in the facts of nature, and aw immutable ac 
nature itself. [t was clear te them, as to John 
Locke, that there are three natural rights: 
property, security, and liberty, Governments 
exist to secure these; hut when they are secured, 
the duties of the monarch or other government 
thereupon cease, and they must not try to 
interfere with the free working of economic 
life. They must “let alone,” or, in the French 
expression, “fatssez faire.” As one of its theo- 
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rists stated it, “The most useful work any legt- 
lative body can do i= to abolish iseless laws.” 
The enlightened self-interest of producers and 
consumers will see to it that the economy fune- 
tions effectively under such absence of regula- 
tion. 

The Phrsiocrate—the tithe chosen by these 
men suggests rule in accordance with nature— 
being for the most part French, based their 
strictures on governmental interference on their 
experience of the French economy of the eight 
eenth century. Economic activity in France 
was still hedged about by many restrictions of 
an irrational nature that had survived from 
the feudal age, and by heavy taxation which 
served no very useful social purpose. The In- 
dustrial Revolution, which wat already making 
headway in England, was being hampered by 
out-of-date institutions in France, and by vari- 
ous indirect taxes which restricted consumption, 
The French Physiocrats therefore called for a 
single tax on land, as Henry George was to do 
later in the United States, and the abolition of 
all other taxes. On the other hand, in England, 
where the mereantile class already had much 
influence, the leading economic theorist, Adam 
Smith, preferred an income tax to a tax on 
land, recognizing that the wealth of the country 
was to be found in trade and commerce as much 
as in agriculture. Adam Smith was more con- 
cerned than the Frenchmen with the inequality 
between the position enjoyed by the masters 
and the workers, which was only too visible in 
England. Nevertheless, siner he also believed 
in the same “natural laws” of the economy as 
the French, his views on the helpleseness of 
the worker in face of entrenched economic 
power were conveniently forgotten by those 
who quoted him, 

Malthusionism At the end of the cight- 
eenth century English thinkers observing their 
Industrial Revolution could not fail to be struck 
hy the widespread poverty of the working 
classes, and several proceeded to propound 
further natural laws about the inevitability of 
poverty. A clergyman named Thomas Malthus 
published An. Essay on the Principles of Popu- 
lation in 1798, in which he elaimed that food 
supply increased only in arithmetical progres: 
sion as the population increased, while the 


population itself increased in geometrical pro- 
eression, Thus the only hope for mankind was 
to wllow natural causes lo prevent population 
increases; otherwise, all would be condemned 
equally to grinding poverty, Later thinkers natu- 
rally regarded this as a good theoretical juctifiea- 
tion for keeping «lown the population of classes 
other than their own, lest they should press too 
hard on the available means of subsistence. David 
Ricardo (1772-1825). for example. put for- 
ward an [ron Law of Wapes, which expressed 
the view that poverty was permanent and jtsti- 
fable in the light of what Malthus had revealed. 


HISTORY AS SEEN BY THE ENLIGHTENED 
MAS—CInON 


The thought of the Enlightenment should 
not be concluded without reference to its great- 
est historian, the Englishman Edward Gibbon 
(1737-1794), who sums up in his own person 
so much of the outlook of his period, His mas- 
terpiece, The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, although an excellent narrative history 
based on careful reading of the literary sources 
available to him, and wrilter in a pungent 
style reminiscent of Tacitus, betrays on every 
page Gibbon’s prejudices and the excessive 
optimism he shared with other enlightened 
men of his time. He regards the fall of the 
empire at due to the “triumph of barbarism 
and religion.” He never tites of pointing out 
the irrationality of the behavior of men in 
the past—their ware that might have been 
aveided by the application of reason. and the 
“superstitions” jineluding Christianity) that 
ruled them, It has been noted in Chapter 5 that 
Gibbon considered the age of the Good Em- 
perors as the happiest in the history of the 
human race; but an exception should be made 
for his own time. when men, in Gibbon’s view. 
could look forward conhdently to an unbroken 
peace, since the syatem of the balance of power 
had made great wars forever afterward unthink- 
able, Gibbon's condescending attitude toward 
the “generality of mankind” was shared by 
almost all the thinkers of the Enlightenmetit. 
But the age of the Common Man was about to 
be wehered in with the French Revolution, 
which Gibbon lived to sce, though he was not 
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to see the age of Napoleon and the failure of 
his magnificent prediction. Yet it is still good 
to read his history to savor the optimiam of 
un age gone forever, and to shore with him the 
belief in the triumph and supremacy of reason. 


* Summary and conclusion— 
Achievements of the Enlightenment 
and the transition to Romanticism 


Jean Jacques Rousseay bridges the world 
of the Enlightenment and the nineteenth cen 
tury, with its early romanticism and its later 
realism, An emotionalist himself, he succeeded 
by his genius in justifying the emotion which 
all men experienced, even while they forbade 
it to exercise contro] over their actions. His 
concept of the natural man, completed by the 
concept of the “noble savage.” whose natural 
imptilses had not vet heen subordinated to the 
dictates of society—a savage who never existed 
in real life but whose existence was passionately 
believed by Rousseau's contemporaries and 
successors—gave rise to a new ideal in the 
West: the ideal of the free, spontaneous man, 
full of sensibility, who followed his inclina- 
tions, who was good, and whose society would 
he good since it was made up of good men. 
When Rousseau told mothers to nurse their 
hahbies, they obeyed him. Queen Marie Antot- 
nette installed cows on her rococo estate at 
Trianon. and milked them herself. Chateaw 
briand went to America, fully intending to live 
with the Indians (and write ahout them). When 
they did not come up to his expectations, he 
still wrote about them as if they had. Thus the 
reaction to the eighteenth-century excess. of 
reasonableness. was already apparent before 
Voltaire, its high priest, was in his grave. 

But the accomplishments of the seventeenth 
and ¢ighteenth centuries Were penuine, and we 
should not be too hard on the somewhat simple 
ideas that were currently accepted as truth. 
Most of the thinkers believed in a universe 
about which hefore very Jeorige everything would 
he known, a¢ from the time of Newton it was 
believed that everything of importance in 
physics was already known; The tremendous 
empirical work of later centuries had yet to be 


embarked upon in ful) seriousness. A few facts 
were known, and at once the mind of that age 
leaped to speedy generalizations and speedy 
conclusions, It wae much more pleasant to 
speculate than to do hard and unrewarding 
research. If Locke altogether neglected the pos- 
sible effects of heredity, it was because no one 
had as yet done any tesearch on the subject. 
If the nature of the stom was altogether dif- 
ferent from what Galileo and Gassendi had 
imagined it to be. these men had not as: yet 
the tools to discover what the stom really was. 
still Jess the elementary particles of which It 
wes composed, What these men did was very 
considerable. They directed attention to subjects 
that had seldom been seriously considered be- 
fore, and they abandoned the old prejudices 
that had stood in the way of new knowledge. 
Social scientists such as John Locke and 
Helvetius believed that society could and should 
be changed, and they came to beliewe in educa. 
tion a one of the principal means for the 
Attainment of this end. 

For the first time since antiquity there was 
a widespread desire for new knowledge in every 
field. and scientists became aware of what other 
scientists were doing, thus stimulating invention 
and new hypotheses. It was now possible for 
new knowledge to be incorporated within the 
total framework of science, ond inventions 
could be used os soon as they were devised, for 
they bad been invented to All a particular need. 
And with the perfection of the Newtonian 
method for increasing knowledge—the use of 
hypothesis and planned experimentation to 
prove it—a tool had been invented which might 
prevent forever the constant production of 
unverifiable a priori ideas. 

The constant ferment of ideas stimulated 
in the eighteenth century by the scientifie dis- 
coveries of the seventeenth was to continue 
throughout the centuries that followed, even 
though we no longer think that everything will 
swoon be known and we hove lost their easy 
optimism, If eighteenth-contury thinkers. were 
too one-sided, yet their thoughts soared. They 
had vision and optimism, and they believed in 
the mind and ite potentialities. It is doultful 
indeed whether many of them would trade their 
century for ours. | 
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NOTE ON LITERATURE OF THE PEK: Especially 
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Comenius’ writings on education ([nternational 
Documents Service), Descartes’ Discourae on 
Method (Liberal Arts Press), Galileo's Dialogues 
Concerning Two New Sciences (Dover), selections 
from (Gibbons Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire (Viking), Locke's 4n Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding (Gateway). Malthus’ Pop- 
ulation: The Firat Essay (Ann Arbor), Newton's 
Opricks (Dover), Pascal's Thoughts (Everyman), 
Rousseau's Tae Sectal Contract (Gateway), selec- 
tions from Adam Smith's The Pealth of Nations 
(Gateway |, Voltaire’s Candide (Penguin, Bantam, 
Viking), and The Age of Enlightenment, ed, by 
Isaiah Berlin (Mentor). For the color of the time, 
ece Horace Walpole’s Selected Letters | Every- 
man). which reveal much about life in eighteenth- 
eentury England, A notable modern biography ts 
The Crime of Galileo, by Georgio de Santillana 
( Phoenix). 
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The Breakdown of the Old Reoime— 
The French Revolution and Napoleon 


* Background of the French Revolution 


INFLUENCE OF AMERICA 


In Chapter 14 a few brief remarks were 
devoted to the American War of Independence 
and to its influence on French political thinkers. 
It had this influence becanse the American War 
of Independence was also a revolution, It over- 
threw a regime that was considered despotic, 
and replaced it by a government that had been 
agreed upon by the leaders of the country. 
These leaders, who had themselves been elected, 
had given verv full consideration to what kind 
of a government was needed by the new nation 
now that it had cast off the rule of a constitu- 
tional and hereditary monarchy. The Fathers of 
the American Constitution were well educated 
men, many of them thoroughly versed in the 
political theories of the Enlightenment. They 
knew of the mythical “social contracts” of 
Hobbes, Locke. and Rousseau, and their Deola- 
ration of Independence had been solidly based 
on the theories of John Locke and his views on 
the natural rights of men, including the right to 
overthrow a ruler who did not secure them for 
his people. The decisions made at the Consti- 
tutional Convention at Philadelphia did indeed 
form a social contract, which was by no means 
mythical, 

The influence of such o real-life example 
of how peoples may change their government 
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by violence, and yet not show themuelves wild 
men afterward when they sat down to devise a 
new form of government suited to their needs, 
was not lost on the peoples of Europe, and 
especially not on the French, who had. partici- 
pated in the war on the side of the Americans. 
lt iz true that the regime of Louis xv1 had 
entered the war for the cole purpose of making 
life difficult for the traditional enemy, and from 
no love of the principles of John Locke or the 
republicanism of the colonists. But some lead- 
ing Frenchmen had approved the atand of the 
Americans on ideological grounds, Even before 
the French entry into the war, the Marquis de 
Lafayette had fought on the American side 
against the English and gained much glory from 
his participation. Thereafter his views were 
listened to with respect in France. Enlightened 
Frenchmen were inclined to look with more 
disapproval than ever on their own unenlight- 
ened regime ufter they had seen that it was 
possible to replace a reactionary monarchy 
with @ government whose foundations were 
solidly based on the best thought of the En- 
lightenment. Moreover, it was no doubt quite 
clear to politically minded middle-class French- 
men that it was their opposite numbers in 
America who were heneeforth to rule the new 
Republic, that Church and State had been 
effectively separated. The English aristocrats 
who had held power before the Revolution had 
heen sent packing back to their home country, 
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after having bern soundly defeated in war by 
leaders who held no tithe and commanded a 
ample citizen army. Chere can, indeed, be little 
doubt, on the evidence, that the successful 
American Hevolution and the promulgation and 
anceplance of a new and agreed constitution 
plaved an important part in preporing opinion 
in France for a revolution of its own, 

But French participation in the American 
wor had an even more important secondary 


effect in France. The burden of additional war 
expenses, added to an already huge debt, made 
it impossible for the French government to 
avoid bankruptey. It was this bankruptcy, and 
the inability of the government to find enough 
money from its exisling tax system to meet 
service on the national debt and its annual 
expenditures, that compelled it to call the 
States-(General; ond it was the calling of the 
States-General that directly and inevitably led 
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to the French Revolution, even though the 
tevelution itself could have followed a different 
course. [t is therefore necessary to consider in 
some detail the economic and fiseal background 
for the Revolution, even at the cost of recapit- 
wlating some of the material already covered 
in previous chapters. 


ECONOMIC CONDITION OF FRANCE IN 79 


France in 1789 had the largest population 
of any Western European nation and some of 
the most fertile land, and was both potentially 
and actually the richest country in Europe. 
The eighteenth century had for most classes 
been a prosperous one. Commerce was Hourish- 
ing, and though industry in the second half of 
the century hod been falling behind that of 
England, the total production was still ahead 
of that of the English. There was no serfdom in 
France of the kind prevalent elsewhere on the 
Continent, nor did France suffer from a land- 
holding system which made small peasant pro- 
prietorship dificult, as in England. There was 
thus no question of any inahility on the part 
of the French to pay their way, or even to meet 
the expenses of the royal wars. [t was only the 
government that went bankrupt, not the nation, 
and the bankruptcy was solely the result of 
the ineficient tax system and the virtual im- 
munity from taxation enjoyed by the nobility 
and clergy and by a considerable section of 
the upper bourgeoisie. 

As we have seen, the major direct lax was 
the taille, which fell most heavily on the small 
man, and on those members of the midd)r class 
who had not been able to aequite an immunity. 
There were numerous indirect taxes, which were 
collected by tax farmers. This system, at least 
as old as the Roman Republic, saved the eov- 
emment from the expense and difficulty of 
organizing a civil service of its own, The tax 
farmers were granted the authority to collect 
the taxes by the government, and permitted to 
retain an agreed percentage. It was not easy to 
check on the tax collectors, but it waa possible. 
as many finance ministers in the past had 
demonstrated. Though corruption existed, this 
wae not the main problem, The trouble was that 


the tax farmers could be persuaded or coerced 
by the monarch into giving him advances when 
he was faced hy extraordinary expenses. Such 
advances were naturally secured upon the pro- 
ceeds of future collections; but interest rates 
were high, thus adding to the costs of govern- 
ment. and there might be years when almost all! 
the money expected from the indirect taxes had 
been apent in advanee. If the expenditure had 
been for war purposes, as was usual, then no 
new income could be expected as it would have 
been if the money had been spent productively. 
By [788 service on the debt amounted to well 
over half the annual income of the povernment. 

The only hope for the government was 
therefore to find mew sources of income; but 
whenever it made the allempt it was faced with 
united opposition from all those classes which 
expected to be hit by the new taxes. We have 
already woted the efforts of Louis xv to impose 
new taxes on the privileged classes, and how 
he replaced the parlements by nominees of his 
own. But, a8 already noted, Louis xvi in the 
early years of his reign reversed the policy of 
his predecessor, leaving the privileged classes 
in-even firmer control of the purse strings than 
before. As the financial situation of the govern- 
ment grew worse, and especially after the 
expenses incurred by French participation in 
the American War of Independence, even Lonis 
recogmized that drastic measures would have to 
be attempted, and every finance minister in the 
second decade of his reign made the attempt. But 
each effort collapsed against the firm oppost- 
tion of the beneficiaries of the system, who 
were powerful enough to block reform even 
though they had no alternative solution to 
SUgpest. 


CAIEVANCES OF THE DIFFERENT CLASSES 


Every class in French society had its griev- 
ances againal the regime. Even the nobility and 
upper clergy, who made up a bare 2 percent 
of the population, privileged though they were. 
recognized the insecurity of their position. They 
resented the power of the king's ministers, and 
woul! have preferred a system of government 
under which they could control the king more 
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effectively in their own interests. Though they 
were strong in the parlements, the parlements 
could be abolished by the king, as Louis xv 
had demonstrated; though the Parlement de 
Paris had the righ! to refuse to register the 
king's decrees, he could compel the registration 
if he summoned a fit de justice, It would have 
been convenient for the privileged classes if 
they could have controlled the power of the 
king through more effective institutions, such 
as had heen devised in England. In 1789 the 
upper clergy waa made up exclusively of no- 
bles, who were to a greater or lesser degree 
identified with the interests of the nobility, But 
the minor clergy and parish priests had griev- 
ances against their superiors; as we have seen, 
it was they who found the greater part of the 
occasional contribution made by the Church to 
the royal treasury. The parish priests, as had 
been true from the Middle Ages, were in little 
better position than the peasants among whom 
they worked, and it was natural for them to 
identify themselves with peasant interests, 
The upper bourgeoisie were often beneh- 
ciaries of the existing system, hut if was not 
possible for them to approve it. They could see 
their class ruling on the other side of the 
English Channel, and naturally coveted a sim- 
ilar role for themselves in their own country- 
They were well aware that it was their class, 
with its visible wealth. that paid for most of 
the nation’s expenses: they were well ac- 
quainted with the American cry of “no taxation 
without representation,” and knew that they 
had even less representation than the American 
colonists, They objected very strongly to the 
privileged position of the nobility. The nobles, 
unlike themselves, contributed litthe or nothing 
to the well-being of the state. They insisted on 
maintaining ancient feudal oghts which inter- 
fered seriously with the free movement of 
trade within the country, and added greatly to 
the cost of goods destined for export which had 
to be sold in a competitive market, Moreover, 
the nobles practiced often extreme forms of 
social discrimination against the bourgeois, 
whose wealth they resented. They were able to 
avenge affronts to their dignity by the use of 
fletires de cachet from the king, which gave them 


the authority lo imprison or exile lesser citizens 
without any form of trial. Voltaire in his youth 
had been imprisoned in the Bastille by a lettre 
de cachet, and escaped from conhnement only 
by agreeing to go into exile, 

By 1789 all French peasants were person- 
ally free in status. The majority owned land 
or rented it, either for money or in exchange 
for a share of their crops, A minority of land- 
less peasants existed, who had the night to hire 
themselves out to any employer who needed 
them. But the land worked hy the peasants was 
encumbered by many vestiges of the feudal 
and manorial «ystems, such as the honalites, 
and occasionally even by corvée. The landown- 
ing peasants had to pay certain fees to their 
former manorial lords, who also continued to 
administer justice in minor cases—to the finan- 
cial deteiment of the peasants. The. lord, how- 
ever, no longer performed any services what 
ever for the peasant. What had formerly been 
the lord's mill or the Jord’s oven. which the 
peasant was compelled to use, was now a 
village property, but the lord had to be paid 
for its use, and the peasant was forbidden to 
make we of any alternative facility, As we have 
seen, it was the peasant who had to pay. the 
greater part of the taille. What he had left-after 
the exactions of king and lord was often barely 
enough for himself and his family. Neverthe- 
less, his resentment was directed against the 
lords rather than against the monarch: he was. 
a5 a rule, intensely loyal both to the king and 
to the Church, 

Under the old regime it was the urban 
worker who was the worst off. Inflation of 
prices was constant through the eighteenth cen- 
tory, but, as wsual, wages did not tise in pro 
portion, and he was forbidden to engage in any 
cooperative action to raise them. Although 
probably the majority of workers in 1789 were 
engaged in manufacturing on their own ac- 
count, and selling the resultant product for 
what it would fetch in the loca) market, there 
wie « strong and vocal minority of wage 
earners, many of whom were concentrated in 
Paris and thus able to play a part in the 
Revolution out of proportion to their numbers 
in the country as a whole. These workers were 
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the first to be affected by a rise in prices. When 
prices rose again in the uncertainty of the first 
year of the Revolution, when a runaway infla- 
tion reduced the value af money to almost 
nithing and peasants ceased to bring their 
produce to market, the condition of the urban 
workers became worse than it had ever been, 
with consequences for the progress of the 
Revolution that will be easily appreciated. 

Finally, a few words should be said of the 
intellectuals, the philosophes whose writings 
have been briefly discussed in the last chapter, 
Very few of these men forceaw or favored a 
revolution. The Physioerats desired a more 
rational system of government, leas povern- 
mental interference with the free movement of 
commerce, and a share in government for their 
own class. Others had criticized the lack of 
enlightenment on the part of their rulers, but 
ually concentrated their attacks on specific 
abuses. Nevertheless, the running criticism of 
the ald regime most have had its effect on the 
thinking and reading public. in particewlur, 
Hourseau's arguments in favor of popular rule 
were Widely known and used by the revolution- 
aries, especially by the Jacohins, Already be- 
fore 1729 numbers-of men had begun to meet 
in small groups to discuss reforms: but must 
of the political clubs which played euch a large 
partin the Revolution were not organized until 
after it had begun, at a time when it had be- 
come clear that much planning as well! os 
direction and leadership would be needed. De- 
cisions had to be made on constitutional 
changes, on the form of government, on the 
franchise, and on similar matters, [t was there- 
fore no accident that mich of the leadership 
was provided by lawyers, as it was in America; 
and lawyers, quite naturally, formed the bulk 
Of the representation of the third estate in the 
first meeting of the States-General, 


The Hundred Daye 1815 (Mar: l— 


June 22) 
Battle of Waterloo 1815S (June 18) 
Second Abdication of Napoleon (June 22) 
The Holy Alliance (Sept. 26) 
second Peace of Paris (Nov, 20) 


THE CALLING OF THE. STATES-CEXERAL 


The very year of his accession, Louis xvi 
restored the parlements and at the same time 
appointed o leading economist and Physiocrat, 
Turgol, to be his chief minister, Turgot, as 
expected, produced a reform program, It 
crashed against the opposition of the parle- 
menty and the privileged classes, and Turgot 
was forced to resign two years later. Shortly 
afterward Louis became involved in the Ameri- 
can War of Independence, and his financial 
situation became even more acute than before. 
Jacques Necker, o Swise banker, followed as 
minister but was im turn dropped when his 
program met with the wal opposition. Necker, 
however, was more interested in following con- 
servative financial messures than in increasing 
taxes. He was therefore more unpopular with 
the king than with the taxpayers. [n 1783 Lonis 
choee Charles Calonne os minister. The new 
minister instituted a program of public works. 
which was more calculated to win popularity, 
and perhaps to restore confidence, as he hope, 
than to improve the financial position of the 
government, But French hankers objected to 
the program, compelling Calonne to devote his 
attention once more to a reform of the tax 
system. In 1787 the king, ot his request, con- 
vened an “assembly of notables” for the pur- 
pose of winning some support for his new 
proposals, which would have involved the 
reduction of some of their privileges, Since 
they alse included some concessions in the 
direction of representative institutions, Calonne 
hoped that their approval might be won, He 
wat seriously mistaken, Indeed, the opposition 
toward him was «o bitter that he felt it safer 
to Hee to England when the king dismissed him 
from office (1787). 

Louis then turned to Lomenie de Brienne, 
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COSTUMES DES DEPUTES 
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a (atholie archbishop, who attempted a. pro: 
gram similar to that of Calonne. He was no 
more successful in having it accepted by the 
classes affected by the proposed changes in 
taxation. By this time both nobility oricl be: 
reoisie were demanding the resurrection of the 
ancient States-General, whieh had not met ince 
L614, but which in earlier times had been oe- 
casionally called when the king wae in need 
of money, especially during the Hundred Years’ 
War. Though the king resisted the demand to 
the end, since it was obvious to everyone that 
the States-General would insist on having its 
supposed grievances. redresed, and though 
Louis used the device of the [it de justice to 
have his decrees registered, all hie efforta fuiled, 
In 1788 he recalled the least unpopular of his 


recent ministers, Jacques Necker, and set a date 
for the assembling of the States-General for 
May, 1789, | 

Chis appears! to he @ triumph for the 
opposition to the king and his ministers, But 
in fact each ettate hoped for different revolts 
from the meeting. The first estate, the clergy. 
was to some degree divided, The upper clergy 
was not interested in reform, whereas the parish 
priests, some of whom were summoned to ail 
With their estate, had, as already noted, many 
grievances. The tobles, who made up the ee 
ond estate, though anxious te curb the power 
of the king, had ne intention of permitting the 
third estate to become the king & sticcessors 
The third eatate, which comprised all the other 
people it the realm, was, of course led by the 
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middle classes, who were an object of contempt 
to the nobles, Obviously it would be the nobles 
themselves who would be required to make the 
most concessions. Muny of them were not un- 
prepared to make some concessions, hut not if 
it meant the relinquishing of their privileged 
position to the bourgeoisie, They firmly intend- 
ed to use the meeting of the States-General, 
for which they too had pressed, for the purpose 
of replacing the king's power by their own, 

Clearly much depended on the procedures 
to be adopted by the States:-General, the method 
used for choosing representatives, and the 
number allotted to cach estate. It was decided 
that the third estate should have six hundred 
representatives, the first and second three hun- 
dred each, in spite of the disparity in size 
between the three estates in the country. Louis 
and the members of the first and second estate 
intended to have oll voting done by estates, 
this ensuring a permanent majority of two 
estates to one. The third estate had no intention 
of permitting any such procedure. Its members 
wished to have their numbers count for their 
full worth. Since most of the members of the 
third estate were from the middle class—the 
professional classes, especially lawyers, being 
very heavily repreeented—they could be ex- 
pected to poll their full vote of nearly six 
hundred. If the estates sat together, they might 
hope to attract at least some members of the 
lower clergy, and an occasional reforming 
nobleman, to join them even against their class, 
and thus win a majority of the voting members. 

Louis himeelf was uncertain how to behave. 
He lacked resolution and he lacked ao firm 
policy, Moreover his wife, Marie Antoinette, 
who exercised considerable influence over him, 
very much disliked the bourgeoisie and had 
always objected to the entire procedure af 
calling the States-General, As it turned out, 
Louis had many opportunities in the next years 
lo retain important powers for himself aso 
constitutional monarch, But his vaciliation and 
feebleness were in the end to cost him both his 
and hie wife's lives, and turn the Revolition 
itself into paths that it need never have taken 
if Louis, recognizing the signs of the times, had 
contented himself with a position not unlike 
that of his brother monarch in England, 


* First phase of the Revolution 


THE STATES-CENENAL BECOMES A 
NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


At first Louis attempted to follow the 
advice of the mobility and have the estates 
meet and vote separately. The third estate mem- 
hers, led by a “renegade” nobleman, the 
Marquis de Mirabean, insisted on the fact that 
they and they alone represented the country at 
large, whereas the two senior estates represented 
only a privileged class. They seceded from 
the meeting and constituted themselves a Na: 
tional Assembly, swearing an oath (Tennis 
Court Oath, June 20, 1789) that they would not 
(lieperse until they had agreed on a constitution 
and had it accepted by the king. Louis vacil- 
luted. At first he wished to dismiss the States- 
General, or, failing that, to insist on his original 
plan of voting by estates, But the resolution 
displayed by the third estate apparently intim- 
idated him, and he did not have enough troops 
available to him in Paris to be sure of suceess 
if he attempted to use foree against the Assem- 
bly. He therefore bowed to the storm, and 
permitted the States-General to meet a5 a Na- 
tional Assembly, meanwhile ordering his troops 
to assemble at Versailles, where the States- 
General was meeting. 

At this point the citizens of Paris, a few 
miles from Versailles, decided to take a hand. 
Driven to desperation by a series of bad har- 
vests and the shortage of food in the city, and 
alarmed by the mobilization of the troops, they 
began to prepare for armed resistance, On July 
14, 1789 « mob marched on the Bastille, the 
royal prison. When the guard fired on them, the 
irate citizens stormed the fortress and released 
the few prisoners who had been confined there. 
Stull the king hesitated to use his troops, who 
remained loyal to him, though in arrears of 
pay. Most of them were foreigners, and he did 
not wish to use them againet Frenchmen. In- 
stead he accepted the situation, and ordered 
the nobles and clergy to sit in the National 
Assembly as individual members, A National 
Guard, made up of bourgeois, was established, 
led by the Marquis de Lafayette. The king's 
troops were dismissed, The Assembly then set 
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to work to draw up a mew constitution and a 
plan for reform. [t ie therefore not to be 
wondered at that Bastille Day is still celebrated 
by the republicans of present France as the dav 
that brought on the Revolution—Ilittle though 
the mol knew what it was inaugurating, and 
however litth: importance the fall of the Bastille 
had as an event in itself. 

Meanwhile the peasants, who had been led 
to believe that then bonds would be loosened, 
some of them alarmed by all kinds of rumors 
of the breakdown of law and order in the 
country, took to arms themselves, and engaged 
in a general attack on the visible property of 
their lords. The movement, known at the time 
as the Great Fear, played a powerful part in 
the deliberations of the nobility in the National 
Assembly. On the night of August 4 a number 
of nobles announced that they were abandoning 
their residual feudal rights and dues on their 


lands, The announcement proved contagious, 
and in a ¢pirit of great emotion it was declared 
by resolution that feudalism had heen abel: 
ished. Although in fact in later years many of 
the peasants were required to pay compensation, 
most of them obtained their lands, if they did 
not already own them, at greatly reduced 
prices, and the compensation for the feudal 
dues abolished in 1789 was rarely high enough 
to present any great financial burden. Not all 
the peasants profited from the events: bul it 
may be stated that most of the peasants had 
now obtained what they wanted from the Revo- 
lution, and thereafter they were rarely in syt- 
pathy with the aims of the revolutionists, 

Later in August the National Assembly 
promulgated the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man, which defined the “natural richts™ of 
man according to the principles of the Enlight- 
enment, spoke of law as the expression of the 
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“General Will,” in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of Rousseau, and declared that the only 
sovereign of a nation is the people itself. Then 
it proceeded to trv to work oul a constitution, 
which, following the American example, would 
be a written one, Meanwhile many of the lead- 
ing nobles, realizing that the bourgeoisie and 
the lower closses had won the first round of 
the Revolution, and that the victory could now 
be reversed only by force of arms, had already 
left the country. Their one hope was fo rouse 
the other monarchs of Europe to the danger in 
which they themselves stood if the Revolution 
in France were to succeed in toppling the king 
from his throne, or even in compelling him to 
accep! limitations on his absolutism, Their con- 
tentions were given added force when a mob 
in October 1789 marched on Versailles, cap- 
tured the king and queen and brought them to 
Paris, and installed them in the Palace of the 
Tuileries. Shortly afterward the National As 
sembly also began to meet in Paris, where it 
was much more open to intimidation from the 
radical Paris masses then it had been in the 
Baroque palace of Louis x1v at Versailles. 


THE CONSTITUTION or 179] 


The most controversial measures of the 
Assembly were those concerned with the form 
of the constitution and the reform of the 
Church. As mentioned in earlier chapters, the 


Gallican Church had always been more or less. 


independent of the papacy. But the National 
(or Constituent) Assembly wished to go further 
and make it totally dependent on the State. 
Not only had most of the leadership of the 
Church in the Jast century fallen inte the hands 
of the nobility, but the Church was obviously 
wealthier than it needed to be, having regard 
to the services it rendered. Moteover, it owned 
too much property on which it paid no taxes, 
It was therefore the most obvious source of 
wealth available for expropriation by a gov- 


emiment which was still as bankrupt as at the: 


beginning of the Revolution. The National 
Assembly decided to expropriate the Chureh 
and issue new money on the security of Church 
lands, which were thereupon put up for sale. 
All priests were to become servants of the 


State and were to be paid salaries. They were 
elected to their offices. New money was issued, 
called assignats, which for a time relieved the 
financial difheulties of the government. 

The decision caused considerable confusion 
among the clergy. Although the tnancial pro: 
visions of what was called the Civil Constitu- 
tion of the Clergy were, on the whole, not 
ungenerous, the provisions for the appointment 
of priests and bishops caused many misgivings 
among both the clergy and the laity. It was 
one thing to have the clergy chosen by a 
divine-right monarch, but quite another for 
them to be chosen by property-holding electors. 
most of whom were bourgeois. Though a ma: 
jority of the clergy, especially the lower clergy, 
wecepted the new situation and were prepared 
to work with the new constitution, others ap- 
pealed to the pope, as did the Assembly itself, 
The pope, after long consideration, responded 
not only by refusing to accept the constitution 
but by condemning the entire Revolution; 

This condemnation hopelessly split both 
the clergy and the laity. The Assembly accepted 
the challenge, and commanded all priests to 
swear an oath of allegiance to the State, About 
half the priests, but very few bishops, agreed 
to swear. The nonjuring or “refractory” clergy, 
having nowhere else to turn, looked to Rome 
for support in their quarrel, thus giving the 
papacy an authority in France that it had not 
possessed for centuries: The refractory clergy, 
though henceforth holding their positions ille- 
gally and driven underground. continued to 
command much suppart, especially among the 
peasants and the more conservative workers 
and their wives, who provided for their main- 
tenonee by voluntary contributions. They were 
widely regarded as the only true Catholics, 
since men disowned by the papacy could hardly 
be real priests. The refractory clergy and the 
peasants in later years formed the hackhone 
of a counterrevolutionary movement called the 
Vendee, 

The leading layman to refuse the services 
of the “constitutional” clergy was the king 
himself, who had been unable to prevent the 
establishment of the Civil Constitution of the 
Clergy, but who believed his soul would be 
eidangered if he gave it even nominal support 
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once the pope had condemned it, His example 
was followed by the royalists in the popula. 
tion, The counterrevolutionaries thas fought 
for their faith and their king at the same time. 
giving the revolutionary struggle a religious 
aspect that it bad not at first presented. There 
can also be no doubt that the choice imposed 
upon both the clergy and their parishioners 
during the Revolution drew the attention of 
many persons of all classes to religion, even 
though their enthusiasm had become lukewarm 
during the preceding centuries. 

The principles of the new constitution that 
was to replace the absolute monarchy were 
finally decided upon in 1791. Unfortunately for 
the chances of its success, Louis xvi, egged on 
by his wife and by the counterrevolutionaries, 
led by his brother, made an fitempt to fee 
France in June of that year, but was reeap- 
tured and returned to Paris. It therefore became 
evident to the assemblymen and to the people 
of France and foreign countries that the king 
could be credited with no intention of trying 
to implement the new constitution, Foreigners 
naturally concluded that he was a prisoner anil 
that the constitution had been wished upon 
him, that his consent had been compelled. From 
the lime of his recapture various foreign princes 
realizedl that his life was in danger, and some 
began to think seriously of intervention, In did 
not apparently occur to many that any such 
intervention would be certain to cost the life 
af the king wham they hoped to reseur by 
their efforts. 


THE LEGISLATIVE ASsSEMEBLY—BECINGING 
OF THE WAH 


The constitution finally agreed upon called 
for « Legislative Assembly, made up only of 
men whe had had no part in framing the 
constitution. Its members were ta be elected 
under a severely restricted franchise, and 
through electoral colleges. The king was to 
have o suspensory veto on legislation. The 
conslitution came into effect In September, 
1791, one month after a declaration had been 
made by the Austrian Hapsburg emperor and 
the king of Prussia (Declaration of Pillnitz) 
that if the other powers in Europe would jain 


them, they would tuke steps to restore law and 
order in France. The declaration had the effect 
of irritating the revolutionaries in France and 
giving More power to the extremists, who were 
as yel far from being in the majority, while at 
the same time doing nothing practical to build 
a coalition which could in fact take any active 


steps in France at all. [t was, of course, natural 


enough for the monarchs in Europe to feel 
themselves threatened by the French develop- 
ments: indeed, many of them had to face minor 
revolt) and strikes in their own countries. 
Nevertheless, the means chosen to make their 
views known goaded the French ultimately inte 
declaring war themselves, Led by such men as 
Danton and Robespierre, the Jacobin club in 
Paris, which had always heen radical, obtained 
more popular support than ever, even though 
it was composed of elements which were far 
from united among themselves. What may be 
termed the right-wing members of the club 
were called Girondins, from the region around 
Bordeaux from which several of their leaders 
came, The Jacobins were very well aware of 
the international aspects of their Revolution, 
They were anxious to spread “liberty, equality, 
and fraternity” among all peoples who con- 
tinued to groan under absolute rule. They had 
no objections to a war if the Revolution in 
France were ever to he endangered: abroad, 
it would be a war of liberation, in which they 
would be joined by the downtrodden in foreign 
countries, Nevertheless, those men who were in 
power in the Legislative Assembly were rela- 
tively moderate bourgeois, as was to be ex- 
pected under the existing propertied franchise. 
Many of them were also quite inexperienced, 
since they had not taken on active part in the 
work of the National Assembly, and had not 
experieticed its heroic ardors, 

The old and experienced Hapshurg em: 
peror Leopold 1. brother of the French queen, 
who had issued the relatively moderate Dec 
laration of Pillnite, died early in 1792, to be 
reploced by his son Francis, who had fewer 
inhibitions about intervention and clearly 
showed his intentions. The Girondins who can- 
trolled the Legislative Assembly felt that war 
was inevitable, and they had no great objection 
to it, believing that Europe was ripe for revo- 
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Steel engraving showing the execution of royalists by the guillotine in 1792. 


lution under French leadership. Though thev 
hed little idea of how such o war was to be 
waged, they had a 4overrign contempt for the 
Austrian and Prussian armies, and wished to 
put an end, once and for all, to the agitation 
of the émigres who were behind the interven: 
tionist powers. The Assembly therefore declared 
war in April, 1792. 

The war, thus improvidently begun, had 
the effect of playing into the hands of the 
extremists. Necruits ready to fight in the war 
poured into Paris, but they distrusted the As- 
sembly clected by the bourgeois: and the con- 
litions they found in Paris were far from what 
they had expected. The millennium did net as 
vel appear in sight, and meanwhile the prices 
of food continued to rise and bread was in 
short supply. In a sudden revolt in August, 
1792 the Parisians set up a revolutionary pov: 
emiment, massacred a number of persons who 
had been held in prison as counterrevolution- 
aries, and aitempted to capture the king and 
queen. The royal couple fled to the Assembly, 
which imprisoned them to await trial, Then 
the Assembly voted itself out of existence and 
called for new elections to a National Conwen- 


lion, to be chosen by universal manhood suf- 
frave. The chief task of the Convention would 
be the framing of a republican constitution to 
replace the short-lived cometitutional monarchy 


eel up in Lf], 


* The second phase of the 
Kevolution—the First Republic 


NATIONAL CONVENTION—THE 
CIKROADIN RULE 


Meanwhile the Central European powers 
were marching their armies toward Paris, and 
the scratch armies of the French were unable 
to cope with them, There can be little doubt 
that the Prussian and Austrian armies would 
have been able to take Paris if they had paid 
full attention to the war with France, But at 
the moment their major interest was in the 
imminent second partition of Poland, an even! 
that saved France, As it happened, at the battle 
of Valmy in September, 1792 the French gen- 
eral Dumouriez wos able to hold the enemy, 
though without any conspicuous fighting on 
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Parisians offering thar oalanbles to the National Convention ro he gsed in the war ¢flort. 


From 2 steel engraving dated 1793. 


either side, and Paris wae saved, On the same 
day as the baitle-of Valmy, the National Con- 
vention met for the first time. Soon afterward 
it put the king on trial and by o very small 
majority condemmed him to the guillotine, wl- 
though the menarch was found guilty of treason 
almost LUPO doce fy, 

If the crime of treason must have the 
overthrow of the monarch as its objective, then 
of course Louis could not he guilty, If the crime 
was treason against the government of the day 
and the security of the state, then there can be 
little doukt that in [792 Louis was conspiring 
to overthrow the Revolution and re-establish 
the old regime, with the aid of the emicre 
nobles and euch other loreign powers as Could 
be induced to join them. There can be no doubt 
that be was unwilling to play his part in. the 
constitutional monarchy that hed been wished 
upon him. Without his acquiescence and indeed 
active support, the hourgeote rule that had been 
the aim of the National and Legislative Asser 
Hies could not come about: Thus the Revolution 
took its course, and ever more extreme men 


took the lead. After the death of the king, all 
those who had voted for ihe exerution would 
forever be branded, Jike Cromwell and his 
Kump Parliament in the sevententh century, 4% 
regicides. They could look for no mercy either 
from w restored monarchy or from foreign 
interventioniats, all of whom, including the 
English—whose revolution and execution of a 
king were now nearly a century and a half in 
the pust-—professed to regard with abhorrence 
such wm bloody end imposed upon a crowned 
head. 

The revolutionary leadership was now in 
the hands of two groups of Javobing and the 
even more extreme Conumine, ar municipal 
government of Paris. The right-wing Girondins 
were all conservative in ronparison with the 
left wing, and had for the most part voted 
against the execution of the king. In their view 
the Revolution had gone far enough. Tt was 
Lime to potcan end to il, and muke aure of the 
hourseois rule tht they lesined even al the 
cost of abandoning thelr revolutionary sims 
abroad. The remaining Jacohins, among whom 
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were the most important leaders, desired a 
revolution to be spread in Ewrope through the 
medium of war, and, in varying degrees, to 
ereale a true social revolution at home. The 
working-class leaders of the Commune were 
strongly antiliourgeois, regarding the middle 
classes os hordly better than the nobles and 
erilicizing them for making profits owt of the 
war. They gave their support only to the more 
extreme of the Jucabins. The strength of the 
Girondins was centered in the provinces rather 
than in Paris. Rut the Convention met in Paris 
(passing some 11,000 laws during ite period of 
life). and the working classes were able to 
exercise constant pressure on its memliers. 

Though the Girondins would perhaps have 
commanded « majority in the whole country— 
akthough this is doubtful, since at times there 
may have beeti as many counterrevolutionarirs 
as there were men end women in favor of the 
Revolution, if not more—they were clearly at 
a disadvantage in Paris. and were constantly 
subject to intimidation. It was therefore only a 
matter of time before they too would he de- 
nounced as counterrevolutionarics. Thowgh the 
Girondins formed the first republican govern- 
ment, they were unable to make a success of the 
war efforl, and finally the Girondin general 
Dumourier, victor of Valmy, drserted to the 
Austrians. In Jiane, 1793 the Jacobins and Jead- 
ers of the Commime turned on the leading 
Girondins and arrested them, Those who could 
escape made their way to the provinces to stir 
up revolt against the Jacobine and their allies: 
the rest were guillotined. This event marks the 
heginning of the so-called Reign of Terror, 
insugurated by the Jacnhins, whoee leader was 
Maximilien Robespierre. 


THE REIGN OF TERROK 


The Convention, now dominated by the 
Jacobina. set up a Committee of Public Safety 
and a Revolutionary Tribunal, the former with 
the main purpose of prosecuting the war, the 
latter with the task of liquidating the counter- 
revolution. Rabespierre was the acknowledged 
leader of the Committee, Other important mem- 
hers were Lazare Carnot, who was given the 
name of “organizer of victory,” earned by his 


reorganization of the system of supply and 
recruitment, and Georges Danton, who was a 
member of the first Committee but was dropped 
later. Danton wae an eloquent revolutionary, 
who for a long time disputed power with 
fobespierre. In both the Committee and the 
Convention there was far from unanimity on 
the policies to be pursued. The members soon 
divided into mederates and extremists, while 
there was conitant pressure from the various 
revolutionary movernents, especially in Paris, 
which were represented in neither body. 

Tt must be said for the Committee of Public 
Safety that it was generally effective and 
performed its function with considerable 
ability, The three fundamental laws which it 
put into effect were the Law of Suspects, under 
which counterrevolutionaries of all classes— 
many were peasants who were in open revolt 
in the provinces agains? conscription and the 
Civil Constitution of the Clergy—were tried 
and put to death, often without adequate evi- 
dence, on the denunciation of leading revolu- 
tionaries; the Law of Maximum, which set up 
pricé controls, enforced fairly effectively by 
the new bureaucracy set up in the provinces 
by the Committee; and the fewte en magse, 
which was of such importance in the future 
history of Europe that it requires a separate 
analysis. 





LEVEE EN MASSE AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


Until the French Revolution all European 
wars had Iwen fought with mercenary and 
professional armies, paid for by the govern- 
ment. When the war was finished, terms of 
peace were agreed upon. “Il have lost a battle. 
1 will pay with a province,” an Austrian mon 
arch had once remarked, and this was the 
customary attitude of rulers, In the eighteenth 
ecntury theorists liad believed it possible that 
some dev wars would be fought without ¢nsual- 
ties. The armies of one power would attempt to 
outmaneuver those of another; then, ai the 
proper moment, the general would present an 
ultimatum, which would be accepted by his 
opposite number since the latter would recog- 
nize that if he fought he would be defeated. 
Frederick the Great is reported to have said 
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that he would never dare to impose conserip- 
tion, because he would be faced with wholesale 
desertions, 

The ferée en masse imposed by the Com- 
mittes of Public Safety on France during the 


Revolution was the first modern example of 


conscription of the manpower of any European 
nation. 11 was made possible by the fact that, 
for the first time, the people of a nation identi- 
hed itself with the war aime of its leadirs, as 
the peoples had never identified themselves 
with the wars of the kings. Tt made, on the 
whole, relatively little difference to the inhabi- 
tants of a country whether they were ruled by 
one king or another. The Austrian Netherlands 
(Belgium of today) had formerly belonged to 
=pain: after 1815 they would be briefly roled 
by the Dutch. Italian ‘statelets were ruled in 
turn by French, Spanish. and Austrian princes, 
Inhabitants of euch estates hd, as a rule, little 
sense of nationality; it would have been impos- 
sible for their rulers to have compelled them 
to fight on their behalf, But the French con- 
scription law found a ready, if not universal, 
response. Even though punishments were pre- 
scribed for refusal to fight, the low could not 
have been enforced if France had not become 
by this time a true nation, fighting a. national 
War, 

An important consequence of the notion 
of @ nation-in-arms, fighting a national war, 
had already been pointed out by Mirabeay 
before his death in 179]. It would be far more 
difficult to make peace than before: The nation 
itself wos involved in defeat, and would not be 
ready to accept the loas of power and prestize 
that accompanied it as long as more men could 
be enrolled and more resources thrown into 
action in the hope of turning the tide, So, was 
born the idea of o national war, and, with the 
levee en masse, the means were made available 
for waging it. In our day it is regarded as a 
matter of course that conscription should be 
imposed at onee by the national government 
in time of war. Limited wars have passed into 
the discard, timless, like the Korean War they 
ean be explained as 9 limited police action. 
There were many, even during the Korean War, 
who urged that it should be fought like a 


national war, involving the total resources and 
manpower of the nation. 

The result for France, whose example was 
not immediately followed by her enemies, was 
that she had ao reserve of manpower in arms 
that was not matched by any other contem- 
porary nation, nor indeed by all the armies 
together that opposed her, Thus the Committee 
of Public Safety had at ite disposal, a soon 
ae the problem of supply was solved, armies 
far greater than any it would he likely to 
meet; and Napoleon used the weapon forged 
bry his predecessors to con yuer the greater part 
of Europe and keep it in subjection. Almost 
never did the army under his command fail to 
outnumber the army opposed to him, vet his 
was mo the only French army in action at any 
time: there were always others engaged in 
active Warfare or in occupation duties. Europe 
would never be the same again, Prossia was 
already to follow the French example before 
the Napoleonic wars were over; and the Franco- 
Prussian War of [870-187] was a war of the 
same type as the Napoleonic. There was to be 
no return to the eighteenth-century concept of 
a limited war save for casual expeditions and 
obviously limited enterprises. 


THE REPUBLIC OF YIRTUE—FALL OF 
RORESTIERNE 


Under the spur of the Committee of Public 
Safety and with the aid of the organizational 
genius of Carnot, the French armies were grad: 
ually licked into shape and began to expand 
beyond French borders. Belgium and Holland 
were occupied; the Spaniards, who had entered 
the war after the execution of Louis xvi, were 
defeated, Prossia ond Spain sued for peace 
before the end of 1794. Britain, which had 
entered the war against France as soon ox the 
French had occupied Belgium, met with to 
success against French arms on the Continent; 
am though the port of Toulon in southern 
France was surrendered by royalists to the 
British navy in 1793, the city was soon recap- 
tured. and the Toulon royalists massacred. 

The Committee, however, was plagued 
with interna! dissension, Hobespierre wished to 
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establish a “republic of virtue.” Though Chris- 
tianity was not to be abolished, it would no 
longer be the religion of all the people, [Tt was 
to be & new age in all respects, Either the 
Coddess Keason or an innamed Supreme Being 
was to be worshipped. Christian holy days were 
to be abolished, and a ten-day week substituted 
for the old seven-day week with its religious 
Sunday. The date of the establishment of the 
republic was hereafter to be known aos the Year 
I. But not all the revolutionaries were interested 
in any such measures, nor was the Convention. 
which had to pass the laws, united, 

Dissension arose in the Committee, a= in 
all such revolutionary groups, more from the 
clash of personalities and the internal struggle 
for power than over principles. First the ex- 
tremuists on the left were liquidated through the 
guillotine. Then there arose a struggle between 
the slightly more moderate members of the 
Committee and the more extreme group led by 
Robespierre. Kobespierre won this contest, and 
Danton, the leading member of his opposition, 
was guillotined. But by this time the Conven: 
tion to whom the Committee was al least 
nominally responsible, had become seriously 
alarmed, and its members began to fear that 
it might be their turn next if Robespierre were 
not stopped. When the latter made a speech in 
which he let it be known that he had a new 
list of victime ready for the following meeting, 
6 number of Convention members denounced 
Robespierre first and were able to obtain « vole 
for hia arrest. The next day (July 8, 174) he 
was guillotined. 


THERMIDORIAN REACTION—THE DIRECTORY 


There followed what is known as the Ther- 
midorian Heaction, after the name of the revo- 
lutionary month of Thermidor, The Girondins. 
who had been biding their time until the Terror 
was over, began to make themeelves fell again, 
All the more conservative elements in the 
country thought that the Terror had gone far 
enough and ought to be abolished. The powers 
of the Committee of Public Safety were cur- 
tailed, and though the Paris mob organized an 
insurrection the army obeyed the orders of the 


Convention and suppressed it. The bourgeois 
now recovered full control of the Convention. 
Instead of putting into effect a radical comsti- 
tution which had been drawn up two years 
previowcly, they decided to write yet another 
one, far more conservative than its predecessor, 
This Constitution of the Year IL] (1795) pro- 
vided for an executive body of five directors 
and a bicameral legislature elected by a more 
restricted franchise than any that had so far 
been tried. The two chambers received their 
hames. appropriately enough, from antiquity. 
The upper house, the Council of Elders, was 
derived from Sparta, and the lower house, the 
Council of Five Hundred, from Athens. The 
Convention, when it finally dissolved itself, 
made eure by appropriate legislation that most 
of ite members would belong to one or the other 
of the two chambers, 

The Directory thus set up was expected, 
like any good business management, to liqui- 
date the Revolution, retaining its gains and 
cutting its losses. But it was mot permitted to 
take office without opposition. A group of roy- 
alist dissidents who objected to the new conati- 
tution sel in motion an armed insurrection, 
Whereupon the outgoing Convention called 
upon Napoleon Bonaparte ta suppress it, Na- 
polean, an ofheer who had distinguished him- 
self in action against the British in Toulon, was 
nothing loth. Dispersing the rebels with a 
“whiff of grapeshot,” he acquired a credit with 
the incoming directors which, as all the world 
knows, he wor able to turn to good account. 

Opinions have varied about the Directory 
phase of the French Revolution. On the one 
hand it is clear that the directors were person- 
ally corrupt, and the period (1795-1799) 
during which they ruled was one of often sor- 
did corruption, The armies had been so sue- 
cessful in cecent times that they had become 
a power in the land, and the civil government 
could exist only by courtesy of the army leader 
who was in a position to lend it aid, Neither 
the directors nor the bicameral lezislature had 
been chosen by any substantial body of electors. 
and the constitution had been so arranged that 
the legislators of the Convention still domi- 
nited the new houses. Such mandate gs they 
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possessed was certainly to put an end to the 
excesses of the Revolution without liquidating 
its gains. The Directory no longer had at its 
disposal the machinery of the Terror, yet with- 
out the Terror it had no means of restoring 
and keeping law and order. It could not have 
enforced price control even if it had wished 
to; it was at the head of a France which still 
possessed no sound currency and no credit, 
Frenchmen had ceased to obey the government 
unless compelled: large parts of the country 
were still in rebellion, 

It is clear that the country was ripe for 
military rale unless the old machinery of ab- 
solutism, under a legitimate ruler who would 


be obeyed just because he was a. legitimate 


king. were to be restored. The directors in 
fact sounded out the latter possibility. Louis 
xvi, os he was to be called when he did 
receive back his throne in 1814, made his terms 
too high to be acceptable. He was unwilling 
to permit the social gains of the Revolution to 
be maintained, and wished to bring back the 
emigre nobility and restore it to its pristine 
authority and social position. Thus there was 
only one other possibility, rule by a military 
leader, sinee it was clear that the constitution 
under which France was then operating could 
not last long. 

This truth was demonstrated clearly in 
1797, when free elections were permitted. The 
voters showed beyond any doubt that they had 
no use for the regime. There was o wholesale 
repudiation at the polls of those who had sat 
in the Convention, and since the director were 
dependent for their own position on choice 
by the members of the two Councils. it was 
clear that they too would have to go. They 
therefore appealed to the nearest and most 
hopeful general, Napoleon, who had been wag- 
ing war successfully in Ttaly. Napoleon sent 
an assistant with some troops, and ithe recent 
elections were nullifed. Two years later he 
himself conspired with a recently chosen di- 
rector and intimidated the legislature into 
changing the constitution once more, leaving 
room for himself as First Consyl (of three), 
Thus military rule was fastened upon the 
people, as had been predicted by the Anglo. 


Irish political philosopher Edmund Burke os 
early as 1790, when the Revolution was barely 
a year old. 

In the four years of its life the Directory. 
in spite of the insecurity of its own position, 
inade some constructive efforts to fulfill its 
mandate, Once the mechanism of price control, 
enforced by the Terror, was removed, prices 
scared again. The assignais sank fo almost 
eero, causing great hardship and adding to the 
unpopularity of the Directory. A new paper 
money (mandats) issued by the Directory, se- 
cured on the land confiscated by the State, 
proved no more acceptable, and ite value: 
rapidly depreciated. However, loot sent from 
Italy by Napoleon. although no doubt some of 
it stuck to the fingers of the directors, eased 
the financial shortage, and toward the end of 
its regime the Directory made some significant 
economies, repudiated two thirds of the na- 
tional debt, and issued a new currency based 
an gold. In spite of the fact that this reform 
put an end to the inflation and was outstand- 
ingly successful, the directors received little 
credit for their enterprise, All credit was taken 
by Napoleon, to whose more stable regime fell 
the task of completing the reform initiated by 
the Directory. 

The directors carried on the social and 
educational policies of the Convention as best 
they could, even though they had to cope with 
revolts from the right and the left. Abroad, 
they set up republics in many of the con- 
quered territories, which were given handsome 
new names during the Directorate. Holland 
became tle Batavian Republic; the area 
around Genoa became the Ligurian Republic: 
and 4 Cisalpine Republic was formed by Na- 
poleon. Switzerland hecame the Helvetic Re- 
public, All accepted the genera) principles of 
the French Revolution, including the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man, and were closely 
allied with France. Even though they were not 
in fact independent of France, these republics 
were freer than they were under Napoleon, 
who preferred to set the members of his not 
very able family on the thrones of the new 
countries after some consolidation of their 
territories; or gave them to more able generals, 
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who proved to be politically unreliable and 
released themselves from Napoleonic tutelage 
when opportunity offered. 

Meanwhile Napoleon was making a name 
for himself and rapidly showing himself to 
be the most effective and imaginative of the 
generals available to the Directory. Given com- 
mand in ltaly, he thorough!y defeated the Au» 
trians and compelled them to aceept the Treaty 
of Campo Formio in 1797, which was nego: 
hated by Napoleon on his own authority and 
merely approved hy the Directory, which had 
litte alternative, Austria, under the treaty. 
eeded Belgium to Franee, and secretly prom- 
ised her the left bank of the Rhine. The latter 
did not belong, except in nome, to the Holy 
Roman emperor, and was occupied by German 
princes. Since the promise was hardly likely 
to appeal to the other Germans, it was kept 
secret from those affected. Austria was granted 
Venetia, which had been overrun by Napoleon's 
armies and its ancient republican institutions 
destroyed. From some of the rest of his con- 
quered territories in Italy the ephemeral Cisal- 
pine Republic was created, 

Thus the Directory, which had not proved 
very successful in ils ware except those won 
by Napoleon, wae able by 1797 to make peace 
with all its military adversarics except Eng- 
land—undoubtedly one of the aims for which 
it had been chosen. Nevertheless, many of the 
deputies, especially those on the left, wished 


to continue the war. in which #0 many had a 


vested interest. The revolutionary principles 
were far from accepted in Europe os a whole, 
and the acerplance of these principles through- 
ou! Europe was a war aim of many of the old 
revolutionaries. The war also was profitable to 
many individuals, including some of the di- 
rectors. Peace negotiations were entered into 
with Britain, which was in no position to carry 
on the war by herself. But they never came 
to fruition, and Napoleon, looking for new 
fields to conquer after Campo Formio, was 
franted o command against England, After 
briefly considering on invasion, he decided it 
was better to take on England in an unexpected 
quarter by interfering with her possessions in 
the East, and establishing some kind of a hase 


for further attack on India by capturing Egypt, 
then a Turkish possession, 

Meanwhile Britain was able to create an- 
other coalition against French expansion and 
escape from her rather terrifving isolation of 
1797. The British feet under Admiral Horatio 
Nelson defeated the French fleet close to the 
mouth of the Nile, making Napoleon's position 
in Egypt, where he had won some easy vie- 
tories, untenable. Deserting his soldiers, who 
were allowed to do what they could for them: 
selves, Napoleon returned to France. There 
he gave lectures in Egyptian archaeology—one 
of his officers had discovered the Rosetta Stone 
while in Egypt—and waited for his oppor: 
tunity. 

lt is doubtful whether either the Directors 
ot the populace had any idea of what he had 
actually accomplished or failed to accomplish 
in Egypt, or of the significance of the naval 
defeat of France. Napoleon still seemed the 
heroic ‘and invincible soldier, a successor of 
Alexander both in his military genius and in 
his sclentific interests; and the Ablw Sieyes, 
the director who supported the coup by 
which Napoleon became First Coneul, was 
probably as ignorant as anv of the others. As 
it happened, during the coup iteelf Napoleon 
behaved with something less than perfect 
sangiroid—he fainted at the critical moment— 
and it was only the presence of mind of his 
brother, who was never promoted to any posi- 
tion of importance thereafter, which saved the 
day. The Jast pliase of the French Republic 
was thus ushered in on a somewhal comic note 
—a note which wae nol to he conspicuous 
during the years of Napoleon's rule, 


SUMMARY—THFE, ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF 
THE REVOLUTION To 1799 


Before coming to the period of the ascend: 
ancy of Napoleon, it may be worth while to 
summarize the results of the Revolution up to 
the year 1799, when Napoleon became First 
Consul, First, and perhaps most important, the 
entire apparatus of feudalism as it had con- 
tinued to exist until 1789 had been destroyed. 
The peasants had taken possession of the land 
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they cultivated, either after paying some slight 
compensation or for free. The noble clazees 
had lost all the privileges they had enjoyed 
by virtue of their noble status. Every profes. 
sion and trade was now open to those who 
eould enter it. A system of public schools had 
been established to replace the previous re- 
ligious monopoly, Citizens-had equality before 
the law. and jury trials became the rule in 
most criminal cases, Guilds had been abolished 
and the internal toll system had disappeared, 
together with the royal system of tax farms. 
Although universal adult suffrage had been 
the rule for a period, it had by 1799 been 
replaced by property restrictions, A large start 
had been made toward codifying the numerous 
laws and even reconciling the Roman and Teu- 
tonic systems of law that had been operative 
in different parts of the country. The financial 
problems of the country had not been solved, 
but the way waa open to their solution, and 
the enormous debt that had accumulated under 
the monarchy had been simply repudiated—a 
solution that would have been impossible for 
the monarchy itself, 

On the other side of the ledger, the country 
was stil] engaged in war, which, though profit- 
able to some, was responsible for a huge num- 
ber of casualties. The wars themselves were 
not costly to France in money, The Directory 
had seen to that, All the new republics con- 
tributed heavily to the French treasury, and 
the armies were supported by the population 
of those territories occupied hy them. Never: 
theless the country was war-weary, and longed 
for a period of peace—provided peace could 
be bought without too much sacrifice of the 
gains of war. The Chorch problem was not 
settled. Refractory priests «till officiated, and in 
recent vears had gained support from return: 
ing émigrées, royalists, and many others whio 
were opposed to the Revolution, The rebellion 
in the Vendée periodically broke ou! again; 
it could only with difficulty be kept under con- 
trol, and was never fully suppressed. The upper 
middle class remained the leading beneficiary 
of the Revolution tn spite of all the changes 
which had taken place; litte had been done 
for the lower classes, whose condition was in 


very few respects superior to what-it had been 
in 1789. Probably only the right to equality 
before the law, which had never been theirs 
before, was a true tevolutionary gain for these 
classes. Neither the directors nor Napoleon 
gave them any significant help, and even the 
earlier revolutionaries had only sporadically 
made attempts to improve their lot. Their 
efforts to help themselves by direct action had 
invariably resulted in failure and the execution 
of their leaders. On the other hand, the army 
offered a means for advancement for all classes, 
Once the monopoly of the nobles on all higher 
ranks in the army had been broken, the way 
was open for advancement by merit. This 
policy was followed by the revolutionary 
leaders for want of an alternative, and it was 
maintained by Napoleon. 


> The Napoleonic regime 


THE CONSULATE—ESTABLISHMENT 
OF STABLE COVERNMENT 


When Napoleon became First Consul in 
1799 he was only thirty vears of age. He was 
not the orily candidate for the role of military 
savior of the directors. Two men had been 
approached before him, but had declined the 
honor, But there can be littl doubt that he 
wae in fact the best equipped. He possessed, 
im addition to his military abilities, a remark- 
ably agile mind and a retentive memory, 8 
power of quick decision, a forceful personality, 
and an absence of significant scruples, all of 
which enabled him to take advantage to the 
full of the opportunity he was offered, He was 
soon able to sidetrack those who had put him 
into office, who had no doubt hoped to tse 
him. His prestige, won by victories gained as 
First Consul, combined with the fact that he 
was able to give the influential classes what 
they wanted, secured for him an extension of 
his tenure as consul to ten years, then for life 
(1802). Finally he was able to assume the 
title of “Emperor.of the French,” and the pope 
came to France to crown him personally. The 
new empire wae to he hereditary and the crown 
would descend to his son, if he had one. All 
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these changes were agreed to by huge majori- 
ties in referendums held for the purpose, 

Napoleon became First Consul by virtue 
of a new constitution, the Constitution of the 
Year VIII, written largely by the Abbe Sieyés, 
after careful study of the institutions of the 
Roman Republic as popularized by Montes- 
quieu. At the top were the three consuls, who 
were named by a Senate, (The Senate itself 
hid already been named by Sieyts and his 
friends, and their choice of consuls was a part 
of the arrangement.) The First Consul chose 
for himself a Council of State. There were two 
legislative organs, the Tribunate and the Legts- 
lative Body. The Legislative Body could de- 
bate laws but not pass them (like the Roman 
Senate) ; the Tribunate could pass or reject laws 
but not debate them (like the Comitia Tributa 
in Rome). All laws had to be proposed by the 
First Consul and his Council of State, but the 
Senate passed on their constitutionality (com- 
pare the role of consul and tribunes in Rome}. 
Of course there could be no direct democracy, 
with all men voting for the laws, a3 in ancient 
Rome, since representative government had 
been invented in the meantime. Instead, the 
principle of universal manhood suffrage was 
retained from the French Revolution, but it 
wat made of no significance. The ordinary 
voter could choose only a list of eligibles from 
his district; the latter would choose other 
eligibles. from the department; and the depart- 
mental! eligibles chose national eligibles. From 
these the Senate or, in fact, Napoleon himself 
chose the members of both legislative bodies. 
Napoleon in any case dispensed with the first 
elections, since he did not think there was 
enough time to go through the long proress 
of finding eligibles. 

Until he had consolidated his position 
fully, which occupied a few years, there was 
some opposition to Napoleon from the legis- 
lature. But he handled all such signs of 
independence In an authoritative manner. Ul- 
timately he obtained the right to revise the 
constitution as long as the Senate approved, 
and then he obtained the right to nominate the 
members of the Senate. The assemblies there- 
fore beeame of no significance, ond universal 


manhow! suffrage wae retained for display pur- 
poses only. In his later years Napoleon could 
do as he wished, but the bedy with which he 
chose to work was his nominated Senate. 

When Napoleon became First Consul it 
was clear to him at onee that certain objectives 
must be pursued, The most important was fo 
obtain a good peace and put an end to the 
war in order to give him time to set the domes- 
tic affairs of the country in order, Next in 
importance, and a prerequisite for acceptance 
in the country, was to put an end to the in- 
ternal religious strife. After these things had 
been accomplished, the gains of the Revolu- 
tion must be consolidated in a permanent law 
eode, and the finances of the country must be 
put on a secure basis, All these aims he accom 
plished, putting his incomparable energy to 
work to compel all those who worked with him 
to do their part with a minimum of delay. 


DOMESTIC ACHIEVEMENTS OF NAPOLEON 


The first great achievement on the: home 
front was the Concordat with Rome (1501). 
Under the arrangements which he negotiated 
with the pope, Catholicism was declared to be 
the religion of the three consuls and of the 
majority of the French people, Napoleon was 
to have the choice of the bishops, and they 
were to be consecrated by the pope (compare 
the Concordat of Worms, 1122), The Church 
was to be disestablished, and the salaries of 
the clergy were to be paid by the State. The 
pope agreed to accept the confiscation of 
Church properties, and to restore the refrac- 
tory clergy to their duty, Obviously the Con- 
cordat was a gain for the Church insofar as 
it was restored to some authority in France, 
and it relieved the purchasers of Church lands 
from the fear of being made to return them— 
an impossibly difieult procedure after so many 
years. But in other respects it was a triumph 
for the State and for Napoleon, who now had 
to contend only with the anticlerical revolution- 
aries. He was able to pacify these to some 
degree by « series of Organic Laws, which 
provided for the payment of Protestant pastors, 
granted freedom of private worship and re- 
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ligion to all (ineluding the right to be without 
religion), while at the same time assuming for 
the State certain rights to police even the Cath- 
olic religion, including the right to exclude 
papal bulls from the country. Partly mollified, 
the legislative assemblies ratified the Concordat 
and voted the additional laws in 1802. 

Napoleon found that much of the financial 
work that was needed for the stabilization of 
the currency had already been accomplished 
hy the Directory. The part of the national debit 
that had not been repudiated was consolidated ; 
expenses in the early years of the Consulate 
were much reduced; and Napoleon put tax 
collecting on a more efficient basis. The intend- 
ants of the old regime were restored, with the 
new name of prefect. Such reforms had always 
formed part of the policy of the more effective 
kings. However, the founding of the Bank of 
France in 1801] greatly aided the recovery, and 
was also able to assist Napoleon when in later 
years he was in need of money, 

Napoleon hinwelf always believed that his 
greatest domestic achievement was the law code 
that bears his name, the Code Napoléon, He 
was himself personally responsible for the fact 
that the Code, on which lawyers had been 
working through the Revolution, was finally 
issued. Napoleon saw to it that the lawyers 
when necessary adopted the common-sense 
view, and ofter, prevented them from bogging 
down in legal disputes on technical matters. 
The Code indeed enshrined many of the revolu- 
tionary reforms. All citizens henceforth were 
to be equal in the eyes of the law, and every 
man could choose his own profession, Primo- 
geniture and the entailing of estates were abol- 
ished; civil marriageand divorce were alirmed 
as individual rights: the State was the supreme 
authority in religious and educational matters: 
but each individual had the right to freedom 
of conscience. Thus the civil liberties of the 
citizen were affirmed, 

The Cede confirmed the rights and security 
of property, but the working classes gained 
little, Collective bargaining was forbidden, 
and the employer's word was given more 
weight than the employee's in any dispute over 
WHfes, The worker had to Curry an employment 


card, which listed his jolie and made hilack- 
listing simple. Extensive rights were given to 
fathers over their children and to husbands 
over their wives and their wives’ estates. The 
Code took a step backward by re-establishing 
slavery, which had been abolished during the 
Revolution, in the colonies. Much of the Code 
therefore reflects the interest of Napoleon in 
securing the support of the midile classes. 

Finally, it should be added that Napoleon 
In his later years instituted « strict censorship, 
and kept an eficient secret police. In his penal 
code, Bsurd in 1810, punishments for crimes 
agains! property were made more severe, and 
some forms of judicial torture, always present 
in codes derived from Roman Jaw, were re- 
introduced after having been abolished during 
the Revolution. 


WARS OF NAPOLEON 


Conquest of Western and Central Europe 
When Napoleon became consul, France was 
still at war with an extensive coalition, and had 
lost prestige over the Egyptian fiasco, Egypt 
fell to Britain in 1801, but by that time Na- 
poleon had defeated Austria in northern Italy 
at the battle of Marengo, and General Moreau 
inflicted another defeat on her at Hohenlinden 
(1800). Thereafter Austria was mado to sign 
an unfavorable peace, and Napoleon by skill- 
ful diplomacy was able to huy off or wheedle 
from the coalition all the allies of Britain. 
Britain, again alone, sued for peace, which was 
signed at Amiens in 1802. Egypt was granted 
to the French, together with some minor con: 
cessions. Thus Napoleon by March, 1802 had 
consolidated his position abroad and at home. 
Yet his position was far from secure, since it 
was certain that the British would not for long 
accept such an unfavorable balance of power 
on the Continent, and Austria was only licking 
her wounds, The Treaty of Amiens in fact was 
never fulfilled completely by either France or 
Britain; and though Napoleon need not have 
made an issue of it, he did so, and plunged 
France into the great Napoleonic imperial ad- 
ventore, He had the best army in Europe, more 
than 4 mateh, as be thought, for any land coali- 
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tion that could be brought against him; and 
though his nuvy was manifestly inferior to that 
of Britain, he did not think it impossible that 
Britain could be brought to defeat by blockade 
and even, perhaps, by invasion, in spite of 
Britain's naval superiority, The French fleet 
was not negligible, and it might yet be made 
powerful enough to defeat the British. 
Napoleon attempted the most difficult feat 
first. While Britain was building the Third 
Coalition—for which she proposed to be the 
paymaster—to offeet her military weakness, 
Napoleon assembled aon invading army al 
Boulogne, with which he could almost eurely 
have conquered England had he ever been ablo 
to cross the Channel. But every maneuver was 
detected by the vigilant British navy, and 
nothing was accomplished. Meanwhile, the 
assault on Austria was being prepared at the 
same tinve, In October, 1805 an Austrian army 
wat forced to surrender at Ulm by one of the 
French generals, but the very next day (Oc- 
lober 21) the French fleet off the coast of 
Spain, which had entered the war on the side 
of the French, was annihilated by the British 


fleet, which under Nelson had made a surprise 
sortie from the Channel. Thereafter England 
was safe from invasion, and Napoleon concen- 
trated on defeating his continental enemies. 
Stupidity and distrust among the allies 
opposed to Napoleon ensured that they would 
he defeated one by one, whereas together they 
might have been a match even for Napoleon 
and the incomparable French army. The Aus- 
triane were defeated at Austerlitz in 1605 and 
made to sign a humiliating peace under which 
recently acquired Venetia was ceded. Prussia 
was defeated at Jena in 1806, and Napoleon 
occupied Berlin, The following year he im- 
posed term on Prussia which left her little 
more than a French puppet. Western Prussia 
was shorn from the reef of Prossia and given 
to Napoleon's brother Jerome to rule as the 
kingdom of Westphalia. All Prussia’s gains 
from the partitions of Poland were taken from 
her, and a new duchy of Warsaw was created. 
Meanwhile, Napoleon defeated the Russians at 
Friedland in 1807, and Tsar Alexander | was 
compelled likewise to make terms with the 
conqueror. The terms, however, were nol un- 
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favorable, since Napoleon at this stage pre- 
ferred Russia as an ally, as long as Alexander 
loyally took hie part in the last great offensive, 
the Continerital Blockade, which was intended 
to bring Britain to her knees by cutting off 
her trade with Europe. 


The Continental Blockade The blockade 
was announced in November, |606 and ex- 
tended by two decrees of the following year. 
The entire Continent was to be closed to 
British goods. and all trade between Britain 
and the continental countries was forbidden. 
British property on the Continent was con- 
fiscated. The decrees were made applicable not 
only to France and her allies, but to neutrals, 
who were compelled to observe the decrees on 
pain of being regarded and treated as enemies. 
Gritain naturally retaliated with her own 
Orders-in-Council of 1807, which forbade neu- 
trals to trade with France and her allies: With 
her command of the sea, it was much easier 
for Britain to maintain the blockade than for 
France, which had to police the entire coast- 
line of Europe. Furthermore, British goods 
were much cheaper than any produced on the 
Continent, owing to the superior development 
of British industry (to be dealt with in the 
chapter on the Industria] Revolution), and it 
was not possible for French industry to take 
up the stack and service all Europe, interesting 
though the prospect was to French industri- 
alists. Indeed, France herself could not do 
entirely without some British products, and 
Napoleon was compelled to make certain ex- 
ceptions to his regulations, The result was 
widespread smuggling and very great discan- 
lent with Franer on the Continent, whereas 
Britain, though seriously affected, had other 
sources of supply, especially in North and 
South America, Napoleon, constantly com: 
pelled to take further military steps to close 
the gape in the system, was driven to ever 
more dangerous military adventures, Britain, 
too, Was compelled to take steps against those 
countries: that etill had useful navies, and 
igainst neutrals, such as the United States, Her 
pelicy resulted in the entry of Denmark into 
the French system after Britain had bombarded 
Copenhagen in 1807 and seized the Danish 


feet, and in the War of 1812 with the United 
States. 

Napoleon's interference in Spain was the 
beginning of his downfall. Hy diplomacy, trick- 
ery, and threats, he obtained the Spanish crown 
for his brother Joseph. By itself this might not 
have been fatal; hut the attempt to spread the 
principles of the Revolution to a country so 
attached to the Church and so riddled with 
privilege gave rise to sporadic revolts and an 
incessant drain upon Napoleon's military re- 
sources, Portugal's rulers also were driven into 
exile, as Napoleon spread his Continental Sys- 
tem through to the Atlantic and attempted to 
close Portuguese ports. The Hritish sent what 
aid they could to the peninsula, and for five 
years continued to send troops and supplies, 
forcing Napoleon himself to take the field in 
1808. Although the fortunes of war swung now 
to one side, now to the other, by the lime of 
Napoleon's defeat in Russia in 1812-1813, 
Portugal and Spain were in British hands, and 
the British general, the Duke of Wellington, 
led his troops into France in 1813. 


EFFORT OF NAPOLEON TO LECITIMIZE HIS 
AULE—MARRIAGE WITH HAPSBURG PRINCESS 


Meanwhile. in 1809, Austria renewed the 
war. and after winning a victory (one of the 
first signs of Napoleon's increasing weakness) 
at Aspern in May, she was badly defeated at 
Wagram in October of the same year, Napoleon 
was still invincible in Central Europe, and in 
spite of the running sore in the [berian pen: 
insula and the failure to make much impression 
on Hritish power, to many he seemed to be 
at the height of his authority and influence. It 
was time for him to give thought to the suc- 
cession. He had no son, and a wife, Josephine, 
who, though her connections had been useful 
to Napoleon in earlier days, would never 
present him with an heir. Even if she had been 
able to do so, such an heir could not have 
been of value to her husband in his present 
designs. 

For Napoleon was, after all, an adventurer, 
scion of the petty Corsican nobility, but neces- 
sarily regarded as an upstart by the legitimate 
monarchs of Europe, He owed his position to 
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The marriage of Napoleon to Marte Louise, archduchess of Austria. (COURTEST MUSEF 
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his own abilities, and to his acceptance by the 
French people, a manifested in plehiscites. No 
monarchy in Europe, not even the British, 
would ever allow that such acceptance consti- 
tuted «a claim to legitimacy, Legitimacy was 
conferred by birth alone, and for all hie reign 
Napoleon, in apite of hia coronation in the pres- 
ence of the pope, would le recorded 2s a 
usurper, and his sons after him. But if be were 
to have a “on by a roval princess, at least that 
son would be half royal by birth. It wae the 
most that Napoleon could hope for. After hav- 
ing his marriage to Josephine annulled, he 
took steps to obtain for himself such a royal 
princess, and found one with the blucst blood 
in ail Europe, Maric Louise, the nineteen-vear- 
old daughter of the Hapshurg emperor, whose 
father Napoleon had just defeated, The em- 
peror hod littl: choice hut to agree to the 


marriage, ond in due course Marie Louise did 


indeed present ber husbond with a male heir, 
whom his father made kine of Home as soon 
a he was bor.’ The tmarringe, it may he 
added, was greatly resented by Alexander 1 
of Kussia, who regarded it in part as directed 
against himself, though he hed bhimeclf re 
bufied carher attempts made by the French to 
secure fie consent to o marringe between Na 


poleon and his sister. 


THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN AND THE 
DOWN AT OF SPOR 


Although Napoleon was supreme in Europe 


from [609 to 1612, and had only the war with 


When So polean abdicated LA lAl4. his oon 
In theery became emperor, and ie known to Honas- 


partrets a= A apolecn ff, thaogh, like L oie Vi, 
he newer ruled 
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Britain and in the [berian peninsula to con 
tend with, the Continental System was not 
making much progress. Although it did damage 
British trade, it showed no signe of bringing 
the country to defeat, and gaping holes were 
also developing. Russia withdrew from it in 
1810. Alexander t of Russia was also seriously 
worried hy Napoleon's activity in the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw, which he was constantly 
enlarging. It was, nevertheless, Napoleon's own 
decision to invade Russia in 1812 with an army 
made up of troops collected from all over 
Europe, fortified by the French veterans who 
cold have defeated any army they had to 
meet, But Alexander's generals did mot propose 
to fight head on. One murderous skirmish at 
Borodino was the only battle they permitted. 
Napoleon took Moscow, but it was set afire 
by the retreating Russians, and the emperor 
was compelled to retreat himself. Hig army 
wae destroyed by winter and by punishing 
attacks from the Russian cavalry. The emperor 
finally left the army and returned to France, 
only just in time to gather together enough 
forces to make some resistance to the armies 


of all the European powers—which, of course, 
took advantage of Napoleon's defeat to turn 
against him, not extluding his own father-in- 
law. In 1813 the emperor waa completely de. 
featedl ot the hattle of Leipzig. Wellington 
thereupon rolled up Spain, and invaded France 
over the Pyrenees, The joint armies captured 
Paris in Mareh, 1814, and Napoleon abdicated 
4 few days later in favor of his son. He was 
exiled to Elba with a pension, while the powers 
gathered in’ Vienna to debate what was to be 
done with France: The deliberations of this 
Congress will be considered in the next chapter. 

lt only remains to record here that Louis 
XVII was restored to his throne alter under: 
laking to grant a constitution and accept the 
bulk of the reforms of the Revolution and the 
Napoleonic regime. But Napoleon escaped from 
E/N les, and France, already weary af the restora- 
lion and yearning for the glories of the Na- 
poleonic era, rose almost to a man and wel: 
comed him-—thus upsetting all the arguments 
of the French negotiators af Vienna to the 
effect that France had learned her lesson and 
would be good in future, The anti-Napoleonic 
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Engraving hy Thomas Burke from a boast of the 
Duke of Wetlinaton at the time of the battle of 
Paterioo, (COURTESY ACHENERACH POUNDATION | 
coalition was at once revived. Thouch Napoleon 
won some minor victories, his army was de- 
feated by the coalition, led by Wellington for 
the British and Blicher for the Priesians, at 
Waterloo | 1815}. This time Napoleon was exiled 
to St. Helena. a remote island in the southern 
Atlantic, There he died six vears later. after 
diclating his memoirs ane prodncing Various 
apologias for hia regime, which show a remark- 
able capacity for clear thinking mingled with 
self dolusion, 


CHARACTER AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
SAPOLEON 


in Franee We have already noted to what 
extent Napoleon fulfilled the hopes raised by the 
Revolution in France. Tn brief, it mav be said 
that he granted certain personal liberties. subject 
only to the higher needs of the Stote—which 
in Napoleon's lime meant a censorship and a 
secret police, but need not invelve such Inter- 
ference with civil liberties under a subsequent 
regime. He likewise granted equality of oppor- 
tunity and status. Such fraternal elements as 


were sporadically fostered by the Revolution 
were never conspicuous under the rule of Na 
poleon, The influential bourgeois had no more 
interest im the welfare of the workers than had 
been customary: but at least it was no longer 
impossible for workers and peasants to become 
bourgeois themselves. Napoleon had instituted 
new orders of nobility and conferred title= on 
these who conspicuously aided him, especially 
generals; he also instituted the Legion of 
Honor, an award of merit which endured and 
became highly sought after even tn later re 
publican regimes. Napoleon's educational re- 
forms included o state university and an effi- 
cient high school (lycte) system, which in his 
day was intended to turn out civil servants. 
needed jn ever greater numbers under his rule. 
His system, of course, survived, and could be 
used by other regimes than his. 

Napoleon was one of the greatest users of 
other people's ideas in history, and all of them 
he turned effectively to his own use. His quick 
intelligence enabled him to see just how any 
idea or institution could be converted to his 
profit, and his unequaled energy and will 
power enobled him to cut all corners when be 
helieved it to be in his own interests and in 
the interests of his regime. In spite of his own 
efforts to discover it in the «olitude of St. 
Helena, few others have ever been able to 
discern any spark of idealism in his make-up; 
nor any sign of moral scruple. As a military 
man be had the use of the best, and by far the 
largest, army in Europe, and he made effective 
use of it. especially by cultivating speed of 
maneuver and “getting there first with the most 
men.” He left as little a5 possible to chance. 
Nevertheless, when outnumbered, as in the Jast 
years and in the Hundred Days after the escape 
from Elba, he fought some of his most brilliant 
campaigns. He was beloved by his troops, for 
he had the magnetism of the born leader; and 
though his Inck of generosity showed in his 
hesitancy to. grant credit to his generals and 
miarshals for their victories, and he thus in- 
curred the enmity of some, the political needs 
of a military adventurer may be sufficient ex- 
planation for this unvarying insistence OF tok: 
ing personal credit for everything that be 
considered creditable achieved under his role. 
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In Europe In France the legacy of Na- 
poleon, as distinct from the legacy of the 
French Revolution, was a patriotism and a 
nationalism that have been too intimately con- 
nected with military achiewements to be wholly 
healthy, and it would appear that the associa- 
tion between victory and national grandeur is 
still not obsolete, In Prussia from 1810 on- 
wards, under the spur of the military defeat 
by Napoleon, there was a rise of patriotiem 
which at first had many beneficial effects. Serf- 
dom was aboliched, and a number of urgent 
civil reforms were put into operation. Before 
the Napoleonic regime was at an end, Prussia 
had adopted conscription: Prussians were tired 
of defeat and tired of being regarded as emi- 
nent only in philosophy, The political system 
inaugurated by Napoleon to replace the de- 
funct Holy Roman Empire was eventually to 
result in the unification of a German nation, 
as described in the next chapler—an event 
that seemed hopeless as long as the old im- 
perial system survived, in however feeble a 
form. The influence of the Napoleonic dream 
of empire on Germans is difficult to evaluate; 
Germany was more heavily populated than 
France, and possessed superior resources for 
an industrial age. Once Germany wae unified 
into a tmodern industrial nation, the back: 
ground for possible expansion was present, 
whether or not Napoleon had ever ruled much 
of Europe in an earlier age. 

The countries ruled by Napoleon were all 
to a greater or ljesser degree disturbed by 
French revolutionary ideas, even though they 
had been imposed upon them by a despot. 
As the nineteenth century was to show, jt was 
impossible for them ever to submit to a whelly 
unenlightened or ineficient despotien again, 
nor could they permit. their monarchs to rule 
without some participation in government by 
the middle classes, not even in priest- and 
nobleridden Spain, Latin Americans, as we 
shall see, used the period of Napolean to begin 
their liberation from the Spanish yoke. Russia’: 
ruler, al first pro-French, and not even anti- 
Napoleon until he was compelled to defend 
himself against attack, granted liberal consti. 
tutions to Poland and Finland, which he had 
won through the wars, and contemplated te- 


forms in Russia herself until he fell inder 
ather influences than French and turned away 
from his liberalism. Britain, although the wars 
were a severe strain on her resources and al 
times there was much distress in the country. 
and although she engaged in an unprofitable 
ond unwanted war with the United States, 
emerged with a much stronger Industrial e- 
tablishment than before the war, having heen 
compelled to produce herself much that she 
had hitherto imported. There was no visible 
sign that she had been much affected by the 
revolutionary ideas of France or Napoleon. 
Her people had simply regarded him as an 
ogre bent on their destruction. Patriotiam had 
naturally ineteased through the wars; but since 
Britain had been successful in defeating Na 
poleon, few thought much was wrong with 
the system of government under which this 
had been achieved, 

So the world moved on into the nineteenth 
eentury; and the powers were compelled to 
repair the damage inflicted by Napoleon and 
the French Revolution as best they could. The 
next five chapters will be devoted to the nine- 
teenth century, including its vital changes in 
the economy of Europe. Economic change up 
to this point has been merely alluded to, but 
it was inereasing in tempo throughout the Na- 
poleonic wars and comprises what we call the 
Industrial Kevolution. 
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The Rocket, famous locomotive constructed in England by George Stephen: 
gon in (R30. 
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Introduction: Nationalism, 
Liberalism, Democracy 





Since Europe as a whole entered the in- 
dustrial age during the nineteenth century, the 
reader should recognize that underlying all the 
events of the period is the Industrial Nevolution, 
which had begun at least as early as the middle 
of the eighteenth century. if not earlier, but 
which did not get into its stride until the middle 
of the nineteenth, All phases of the Industrial 
Revolution will he treated in Chapter 18; and an 
understanding of this material will be taken 
for granted throughout the remainder of the 
hook, The Industrial Revolution has by no 
means yet run its course, Although the major 
Western nations now have mature economics, 
the other nations of the world are still in the 
process of absorbing the industrial “gifts” of 
the West. Many of their economies are in a 
relatively primitive stage, and the revolutionary 
potentialities of industrialism are only now be- 
sinning to be realized. Some aspects of this 
world movement will be considered in the last 
chapter of Part VI, devoted to the expansion of 
Europe. 


* WNotionalism 


In Chapter 17 we shall consider nineteenth- 
century nationalism, We have already spoken of 
nationaliom as a kind of substitute religion, and 
we may define i! in general terms as the emo- 
tional identification of the individual with his 
nation and his fellow nationals. It is a serious 


question whether nationalism isa natural emo- 
tion or is artificially induced. The desire to feel 
oneself as part of a community is surely o 
natural one, and stems from the natural espris 
de corps of a family, But it is disputable whether 
the transfer of such a sense of identification to 
the larger unit of the modern nation-state is a 
natural and necessary one. When a man begins 
to feel that his compatriot, whatever his personal 
characteristics, is someone whom he is bound to 
defend against any foreigner, however sympa- 
thetic the Latter may be as a person—when he 
comes to regard the culture of hie own country 
as superior to that of any foreigner, he ceases 
to he able to look upon hie own culture dispas- 
sionately and objectively, and the stage is set 
for irrational and nationalistic action, National- 
istic emotions are all too easy to arouse, Tt may 
he necessary to arouse them when there is 6 war 
to he waged against the foreigner; but it is 
doubtful whether they are helpful in the con- 
struction of a world community in which peace 
and not war is to he the order of the day. It 
may be, however, that nationalism is a necessary 
phase through which a nation must pass before 
any serious thought can he given to the forme: 
tion of a larger community, based on a less 
exclusive and divisive loyalty. 


NATIONALISM IN THE ANCIENT WORLD 


Nationalism is not new in history, although 
it has taken different forms in different epochs. 
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Various types of political units have called forth 
the sense of identification of which we have 
spoken, The ancient Egyptians regarded the 
Rabylonians as unfortunate because they did not 
have a divine personage to rule them, and be- 
cause they had rain instead of an inundation to 
water their land. The Egyptians did not hesitate 
to speak of Asiatics as “miserable” because the 
gods had not favored them as they had favored 
the Egyptians. The ancient Hebrews looked 
down upon other peoples for a similar reason, 
(Cod had revealed himeelf to the Hebrews, but 
not to foreign idol-worshipers. God had chosen 
them alone, of all the peoples of the earth, and 
had given them special tasks and special re- 
sponsitilities, The Greek city-states had been 
fiercely patriotic. regarding their own way of 
life os the only one snitable for men. The 
Persians, in the Greek view, were harharians, 
with an imperial government suitable only for 
peaple who were of a slavish disposition. 

With the Romans, a subtle change took 
place in ancient nationalism. Roman civilization. 
in the view of thinking Romans, was superior 
to that of others, and the Romans themselves 
were of higher moral caliber than their oppo- 
nents, But they were willing to share their civili- 
zation with others, Only those beyond the pale 
of thal civilization, with its common citizenship 
and common law, were harbarians. They were 
harharians not because they were not Roman 
hut because they were not civilized. So, with 
the Romans, the political unit became much 
larger than the nation: and there was no reason, 
in principle, why all the peoples of the earth 
shold not have hecome Roman citizens by the 
simple process of acoepting Roman civilization 
and the law and order that accompanied it. 
There is litte evidence of Italian nationalism 
in the Roman Empire; before its first century 
was over, non-Italians had already held the posi- 
tion of Roman emperor. 


BEGINGINGS OF NATIONALISM IN WESTERN 
EUROPE 


The Christian Church grew up in the 
shadow of the Roman Empire, It ton was a 
universal institulion, aspiring fo convert all the 
peoples of the earth, No one, in principle, was 


outside the pale. This ideal persisted into the 
Middle Ages, Though the Christians fought the 
Muslims under the hanner of their religion, it 
was in no sense a national war that they fought 
—although the Christians without doubt identi- 
fied themeelves with their fellow-Christiana in 
opposition to the non-Christian enemy. But fn 
the later Middle Ages the sense of nationality 
for the first time becomes visihle in Western 
civilization, side by side with the universalist 
ideal implicit in Christianity. Joan of Are ap- 
pealed to all true Frenchmen to unite to drive 
out the foreign English. It no longer seemed 
natural that an English king should rule parts 
of France. In the Elizabethan Age in England. 
the fires of patriotism were aroused in the wars 
against Spain, especially when England was en- 
dangered by the Spanish Armada. A patriotic 
spirit breathes through all the plays of Shake. 
speare, [In the same period the Portuguese were 
compelled to submit to rule by the Spanish 
monarchy. They regarded this rule as foreign. 
and therefore intolerable. Holland also discov- 
ered her nationality when compelled to fight a 
war of independence against the Spaniards, 

In all these instances a common factor may 
be discerned. The sense of nationality was 
aroused through a war, and it served as a co- 
hesive element to draw the people together in 
face of a common enemy, who could be consid- 
ered foreign and who was usually possessed of 
dangerously superior resources. Nationalism 
could therefore he thought of as a potent, if 
nat toa secret, weapon, Charles vir and Joan 
of Are were manifestly inferior in arms and 
manpower to the English and Burgundians. 
Elizabeth fought against the greatest land power 
in Europe, with tithe but her small navy and 
her fortitude to defend her. Lf England had been 
successfully invaded, she would almost certainly 
have been defeated. The Portuguese and the 
Dutch had the same great enemy to contend 
with. Poland, until the late eighteenth century, 
did not find it at all strange to choose her ruler 
from among foreign princes. But when the 
country was rudely partitioned toward the end 
of the eighteenth century, the Poles discovered 
a national identity and engaged in one of the 
most potent independence movements of the last 
two centuries. 
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ANTINATIONALIST TENDENCIES IN EARLY 
MODERN TIMES 


Against these examples of small countries 
which gained a sense of nationality from their 
defensive ware ehould be placed the European 
examples of countries which had no pronounced 
sense of nationality by the end of the eighteenth 
eentury. After the late medieval unification of 
most of modern France, the sense of nationality 
seems to have become weaker. Louis xiv was 
more of a dynast than a French nationalist. He 
was interested in extending his power and the 
power af his family, especially against the great 
Hapsburg family in Central Europe. He fought 
the most costly of his wars for the purpose of 
winning the throne of Spain for a member of 
his family, in competition with a Hapshurg 
candidate. The war did not, and was not ex- 
pected to, serve the national interests of France. 
French culture, it is true, had spread all over 
Europe in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. But there was no French cultural 
imperialism. French culture had been freely 
aceepted, but it had not heen spread, as in 
modern times, by governmental or national 
agencies. 

Austria was a multinational, multiracial em- 
pire ruled by the Hapshurgs. In Germany there 
were ancestral memories of a German nation, 
hut the territory of Germany was split up into 
hundreds of small princedoms, some of them 
little larger than an ancient city-state, The ter- 
ritories of the king of Prussia were not even 
contiguous. He ruled areas in western Germany 
which had nothing in common with the old 
margraviate of Brandenburg-Prussia but their 
language. The territories had been won in war- 
fare, or inherited by the Hohenzollern monarch 
and his noble predecessors. Moreover, the tan- 
guage was shared with Austria and other lands 
riled by the Hapshurg emperor. 

Italy likewise was made up of small states, 
almost all ruled by foreigners. Their rule was 
resented, not because they were foreigner, but 
because too few of them were enlightened. There 
wae still a lively tradition of urban civic patriot- 
ism in Italy. and the individual cities possessed 
much freedom even when they were part of a 
larger atate ruled by a foreign prince. But there 


had always been many Italians, from Dante 
onward, whe had cherished the ideal of Italian 
national unity. This ideal had never wholly died 
in spite of the fact that the actual political con- 
dition of Italy did not encourage the hope that 
it would ever be realized. Lastly, it may be 
said that the Russian intelligentsia in the 
eighteenth century was notably anti-Russian. 
They regarded their native country as barbarous 
and uncivilized in comparison with France. 
Many of them refused to speak their native 
Tonge, 

At the end of the eighteenth century it 
would therefore have been by no means obvious 
to an outside observer that it was the destiny 
of Europe to he split into national states. with 
boundaries decided on a linguistic and cultural 
hasis. Indeed, euch an eventuality would have 
seemed wildly improbable in view of the poly- 
glot nature of the majority of European states. 
It took the French Revolution and the wars of 
Napoleon to give a new impetus to nationalism, 
thus once again illustrating the truth that the 
experience of fighting against a common enemy 
who could be regarded as an oppressor is the 
greatest spur to nationalism, 


EFFECT OF XAPOLEONIC WARS ON 
SATION ALISA 


If the professional armies of the Hapshurg. 
Hohenzollern, and other rulers had been merely 
defeated in battle by superior forces, and the 
nilers had then made their peace with Napoleon 
on the basis of some concession of territory. 
there might have been no nationalistic after- 
math. The war would have differed in no essen- 
tial respect from earlier wars. But these armies 
were defeated by a conscript army of men who 
were themselves imbued with revolutionary and 
patriotic ardor: and Napoleon had no intention 
of making the same kind of peace as his pred- 
ecessors, On the contrary, he proposed to 
make radical changes in the map of Europe. 
He created o new kingdom from the western 
territories of Prussia, which he gave to one 
of his brothers. He replaced the legitimate king 
of Spain hy another brother; a third brother 
hecame fora time the king of Holland, Napoleon 
imposed terms on the other monarchs, rather 
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than negotiating with them, Thus he humiliated 
his enemies while he defeated them, arousing 
in many of the peoples of the conquered 
countries the feeling that they, too, as well as 
their rulers, had been humiliated. The triumphal 
entry of Napoleon into Berlin, and his subse- 
quent imposition of a harsh treaty by which 
Prussia lost almost half her territories. provided 
a fertile soil for the growth of Pruesian national 
feeling. even though Prssia herself was not a 
nation but a disconnected group of states. Prus- 
sian intellectuals and patriots were able to play 
upon this feeling of collective humiliation and 
arouse hatred against France as the enemy of 
all Prussians—a hatred that became noticeable 
in the later stages of the war with Napoleon, 
and in the attitude of Prussian leaders during 
the peace settlement at the Congress of Vienna. 
Furthermore, Prussia was able, in the last years 
of the war. to impose conscription on her people. 

Diplomats at the Congress of Vienna, how- 
ever, were inclined to disregard the growth of 
nationalism. perhaps believing that it would 
die down once a general peace settlement had 
been né¢gotiated. On this assumption they made 
no attempt to take nationalism into account in 
the negotiations, for which the Congress has 
heen much criticized by subsequent writers who 


have, in the light of hindsight, regarded the 


growth of nationalism as natural and inevitable. 
The Congress instead proceeded to reward and 
compensate the various rulers with alien terri- 
tories. a6 had been the practice in past centuries. 
Events proved them to have been sadly mis- 
token. Throughout the century nationalist move- 
ments thrived, most of them nourished by a 
common resistanee to foreign nile, Greeks and 
Serbs, who had always resented their position 
of inferiority, which was in part due to the 
religious differences between themerlves and 
their mastere in the Turkish Empire, used the 
new nationalism as a weapon to win their inde- 
pendence. Their example was followed hy all the 
other Christian peoples in the empire. In the 
twentieth century the non-Turkish Arabs took the 
same path. In Latin America, resentment against 
absentee rule by Spain gave birth to independ- 
ence movements, Spanish rule, which had heen 
endured for several centuries, suddenly began 
to seem intolerahle to the Creole leaders. Even 


though the actual mations which resulted from 
the break with Spain were as much the result of 
chance and the abilities of different leaders as of 
any incipient nationalism on the continent, the 
impetus toward “liberation” was provided by 
the antiforeign feeling aroused by the liberators. 

The subject peoples of the Hapsbure empire 
at first demande: only the right to have their 
own national culture recognized and to be given 
come share in the governing of their own terti- 
tories, In face of the opposition of the Hape- 
bures, their demands increased, and they 
showed themselves willing to fight for their 
nationhood. Catholic Belgium, ruled for cen- 
turies by Hapshurgs, Spanish or Austrian, 
found it intolerable in the nineteenth century 
to be forced under the rule of the Calvinist 
Dutch, and broke away into independence at the 
first possihle moment, 


© Liberalism: bourgeois 
and democratic 


Nationalism was not, however, the only im- 
pulse behind the European independence move- 
ment. Though liberal opinions were noticeably 
scarce in many of the countries which sought 
independence, in others there wae a marked 
influence of what, for want of a better word. 
may be called liberalism. The word, with its 
Latin root of fther (free) inchoded both free- 
dom from foreign domination and freedom from 
the despotic rule even of indigenous rulers. In 
its latter aspect liberalism stemmed from the 
American and French Revolutions rather than 
from the Napoleonic wars themselves, although 
the wars, as we have seen, tended to spread 
liberal ideas outside their country of origin. 
The French Revolution had overthrown an ab- 
solute monarchy; the American Revolution had 
asserted the right of a people to rule itself 
through representative institutions, as well as 
to free itself from the supposed tyranny of 
Cearge 11 and the English, On the whole, liberals 
everywhere approved of the efforts of suppressed 
peoples to throw off the yoke of their masters, 
and during the course of the century they gave 
mach aid and comfort to the peoples struggling 
for their independence. But in their domestic 
aims a distinction should he made between the 
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middle-class liberals and the lower-class liberals, 
who had quite different programe of reform, a¢ 
they had in most respects different interests to 
serve: 

The middle-class liberals, represented by the 
Whigs and later the Liberal party in England, 
were mostly drawn from the professional and 
commercial classes. They objected to govern- 
mental interference with trade, and favored 
keeping restrictions on free trade to a minimum, 
Such men wished to play their full part in 
sovernment and resented rule by traditional 
withorities, whether Church, nobility, or mon- 
archy. In short. what they wanteidl wae con- 
stitutional. government, such as had hy the 
heginning of the nineteenth century come into 
existence in the United States and Great Britain, 
But they were in no sense favorable to the as- 
pirations of the lower classes. rural or urban. 
The means bv which they proposed to establish 
their own supremacy was the propertied 
franchise, which would automatically prevent 
the lower classes, who held little or no property, 
from having any effective influence in the repre- 
eentative institutions. that the middle classes 
hoped to extract from the monarchy. 

We therefore propose to make a distinction 
between the “democratic” movement and the 
liberal movement in the nineteenth century. The 
democrats believed in universal manhood suf- 
frage and role by the entire people through their 
representatives. Sines they were in a majority 
in the state, the granting of universal sulfrage 
would give them an opportunity to rule through 
representatives acceptable to themselves, The 
democratic movement was represented in Eng: 
land by some of the Radicals. then by the Chart- 
ists. Tt finally found its means of political 
expression in the Labor party. In France the 
situation was more complicated, as we shall see, 
since the peasants tended to vote conservatively, 
thus separating themeelyes from the more radical 
hut les nomerous urban workers. The demoa- 
eratic movement began to make headway in 
England after the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and in the United States during the 
presidency of Andrew Jackson (1629-1837). 
a backwoods general from Tennessee. In France, 


and elsewhere in Europe, democracy moved for- 
ward rapidly only toward the end of the century, 

Where the middle class was small, it was 
dificult to wrest even emall constitutional ad- 
vances from the monarchy; but, even so, con- 
stitutions were erante! before the end of the 
century in every state but Russia. All gave the 
middle clasees some substantial share in the 
goverrument. It should be noted, however, that 
there was no necessary connection hetween con- 
stitutional middle-class government and the 
winning of independence. Most of the nations 
that won independence exchanged a foreign for 
an indigenons despotism, In these countries oon: 
ditutional government followed the later devel- 
opment of a middle class, Tf, at in Belgium, the 
middle class was already eubetantial, no problem 
was involved. Parliamentary institutions were 
established immediately, On the other hand, in 
Latin America it was several generations before 
any liberal advances were made, and dietator- 
ship based on the army was everywhere the nile. 

The first three chapters on the nineteenth 
century should be read asa whole. The material 
in each of theee chapters has a bearing on that 
of the others, and any particular arrangement! 
is necessarily arbitrary, The Industrial Revolu- 
tion, however. has perhaps a greater connection 
with the growth of liberalism and democracy 
than it has with nationalism: and it is in the 
democratic countries that its earlier phases took 
place, We shall therefore devote Chapter 17 to 
the progress of nationaliem in the nineteenth 
century, and follow this with an account of the 
Industrial Revolution, including its effects upon 
social thought, in Chapter 18. We shall return 
to the growth of liberalism and democracy in 
Chapter 19. This chapter will be followed by -a 
chapter on nineteenth-century culture as a 
whole, and Part V1 will then be brought to o 
comelision by a discussion of colonial expansion 
on the part of the nations whose domestic 
prowess we shall by that time have considered, 
Part VII, devoted to the twentieth century, will 
hegin with o disevesion of the immediate back- 
ground of the World War |, whose antecedents 
lie within the century of comparative peace 
that preceded it. 


& SEVENTEEN 


Nationalism in the Nineteenth Century 


* The peace settlements 


TREATY OF PARIS (1814) 


When Napoleon abdicated for the first time 
in April, 1814 the first concern of the victorious 
coalition was to settle the immediate future. 
France had been defeated, but she was still 
dangerous; moreover, the coalition powers were 
at odds among themselves on every point except 
their opposition to French imperialism. Before 
a permanent peace settlement could be mide 
which would restore some measure of stability 
to Europe and liquidate the ephemeral arrange- 
ments of Napoleon, it was clearly necessary to 
arrange for some form of government for 
France. Although some European leaders were 
willing to see Napoleon's son on the throne, pro- 
vided France were otherwise prevented from 
disturbing the peace and returning to her im- 
perial dream, it was quickly recognized that the 
best chance for a stable regime was the restora- 
tian of the Bourbon monarchy in the person of 
the brother of the late king Louis xvr But it 
was aleo recognized that a harsh peace would 
alienate the French middle classes as well as the 
more radical elements, and the new king Louis 
xvi would at onte be associated with defeat 
and humiliation. 

Very sensibly, therefore, the powers quickly 
made a peace that was acceptable to the great 
majority of articulate Frenchmen, and Louis 
himself granted a charter which converted him 
info a constitutional monarch with two Iegisla- 


tive bodies, as in England—a Chamber of Depu- 
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ties and a House of Peers, the former elected 
ly a restricted property franchise and the latter 
hereditary. The peace allowed the French to 
keep Belgium, and imposed no indemnity, 
though the other conquests of Napoleon were 
naturally taken from France, as indeed the 
French expected. Even a Napoleonic marshal, 
who had been made king of Naples by Na- 
poleon, was allowed to keep his throne, These 
matters having been settled in a treaty signed 
al Paris in May, 1814, representatives of vari 
ous European powers congregated at Vienna to 
decide the future of the rest of Europe. 


CONGRESS OF VIENNA (1814-1815) 


The first phase, to the escape af Napoleon 
from Elba Although the French representa- 
tive, Talleyrand, was initially slighted at the 
Congress of Vienna, it was soon found impossi- 
ble for the other powers to act without at least 
the concurrence of France; and since Talleyrand 
was an extremely talented and experienced dip- 
lomat who had already served Napoleon in that 
capacity, he was in fact able to exercise a very 
considerable influence in the Congress, shrewdly 
offering expedients which divided hie recent 
adversaries, Though it is too much to say that 
he dominated the Congress—which was attended 
hy such powerful figures as Alexander 1 of Rus- 
sia; Clement von Mettemich, the conservative 
foreign minister of Austria; and Lord Caastle- 
reagh, the forrign minister of Britain—the last 
two of whom had very definite ideas of what 
they wished to see emerge from the Congress— 
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Congress of Vienna as painted by the French portrait painter Isubey. Metternich is 
addressing the assembly. (COURTESY BRIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE, FARIS) 


Talleyrand proved the most fertile in ideas and 
had the greatest understanding of his opponents. 
In consequence, he was never without support 
for his views. which. as an experienced diplo- 
mat, he advanced in quarters where he beliewed 
they would do most good. He was this often 
able to have them accepted az the policy of the 
Congress. 

Before Napoleon escaped from Elba the 
Congress was able to come to certain agree- 
ments. The consensus among all the plenipoters 
tiaries was that the recent wars had been caused 
bry the liberal ideas of the French Revolution, 
which had profoundly disturbed previously ac- 
cepted monarchical institutions. Tt was not be- 
lieved that these revolutionary ideas represented 
any “wave of the future”; rather, it was thought 
that the peoples now would settle down again 
under the regimes to which they were accuse 
tomed. Perhaps the absolute hereditary mon- 
arehy would show itself more enlightened than 


it had heen in the eighteenth century; because 
Louis xv1 had fallen into bankruptcy, it was not 
necessarily troe that the absolute monarchy as 
an institution had failed irrevocably, and must 
be replaced. The notion that sovereignty rests 
with the people had been propounded by some 
political thinkers; others had disagreed with 
ther, and the notion was not necessarily true. 
The French Revolution had led, probably in- 
evilably, to Napoleon, as Burke had predicted; 
the true enemy was therefore revolution, to 
which the proper answer was the strengthening 
of the monarchy, not its ahandonment. 

Noting that these were the ideas held and 
the explanation given. for the twenty-fve years 
of revolutionary change in Europe, and perfectly 
well aware that such ideas were a convenient 
rationalization for the desire of the distin- 
euished plenipolentiaries to return to the old 
order which had served them so well in the past, 
Talleyrand plaved with considerable virtuosity 
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on the hopes and fears of the Congress for the 
purpose of obtaining a mild peace. He was quite 
willing to throw the blame for recent disorders 
on the French Revolution and on the imperial 
ambitions of Napoleon, and in the process to 
absolve the French people from complicity. 
There had, of course, been a few firebrands, but 
most of these had met their just end on the 
guillotine, Before Napoleon came to power, the 
reaction in France had already set in; but 
Napoleon had skillfully played upon the desire 
of the French people for glory, and had com: 
pelled them to follow him against their trae 
interests The people. Talleyrand assured the 
Congress, were now willing to accept the Bour- 
bons hack. But the French must not be faced 
with indemnities, loss of territory, and similar 
punitive measures, of they would always asso- 
ciate Lonis xvim with defeat mther than with 
the restoration of the legitimate monarch, who 
was entitled of right to their loyalty. 

The principle adopted for the French politi- 
eal settlement, legitimacy, was found to be of 
wider application once Talleyrand had explained 
it, Not-only in France but elsewhere in Enrope, 
if legitimate monarchs who had a hereditary 
tithe to their thrones were restored, then the 
came loyalty that Talleyrand had promised for 
France ought to be forthcoming, Since this 
notion fitted acdmirahly the conservative predi: 
lectiona of the aristocratic assemblage at Vienna. 
it was adopted: and it was decided that all the 
hereditary rulers expelled by Napoleon and re- 
placed by his brothers should he brought hack 
from their exile, without regard to the personal 
merit of each. The sole criterion was to be their 
legitimacy. 


Tie second phase—Hardening of attitude 
foward France—The territorial settlements But 
before the details of the settlement had been 
decided upon. and while the haggling over the 
houndaries and possessions of each monarchy 
was still in progress, Napoleon escaped from 
Flha, The coalition sprang to arms, and in dur 
course the emperor was defeated at Waterloo 
and exiled to St. Helena, a leas attractive and 
accessible spot than Elha. Rut his escape, and 
the welcome he received from the French people, 
very greatly altered the attitude of the Congress 


toward France, and its readiness to listen to the 
duleet tones of Talleyrand. France indeed be- 
came a “guilty” nation; and although Tallev- 
rand was able to prevent the harsh peace de- 
monded, in particular, by the Prussians, the 
terms were more severe than those previously 
agreed upon, The Prussians, indeed, by virtue 
of their recent efforts at Waterloo, exercised far 
more influence at the renewed meetings of the 
Congress than they had in 1814; and Prussia 
was especially bitter against France. France lost 
Belgium—ae Britain had been trving to insist 
she should in the earlier negotlations—and her 
Rhine frontier, She had to submit to a fairly 
heavy indemnity, and to an occupation army 
until the indemnity was paid. She even had 
to restore the works of art pilfered hy Napoleon 
from Italy, which a sympathetic Congress, in 
which Italy had little influence, had heen willing 
for her to keep, She was, in short, reduced to the 
frontiers of 1792 before the outbreak of war. 
It is sometimes said that the second prin- 
ciple adopted by the Congress was the principle 
of compensation, Though it is true that when 
® Congress power gave up territory of claime 
previously held, it was in general compensated 
by gains elsewhere, such had always been the 
practice in any European peace treaty. Ar the 
Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, for example, Austria 
received the Spanish Netherlands in exchange 
for relinquishing her claim to the Spanish 
throne, The Congress of Vienna was compelled 
to redraw the map of Europe in some manner. 
ainee the eges had been scrambled hy Napoleon. 
The particular territarial settlement that it chose 
stemmed from the negotiators’ intention to re 
atore the balance of power, as far as this could 
he negotiated, The Congress paid no attention 
to the wishes of the people. whom it did not 
feel called upon to consult, even if it had been 
possible to consult them, It made no concessions 
lo the rising nationalism of the times. The settle- 
ment, in short, was based upon. eighteenth: 
century potions, becanse it was believed that 
these standards and principles had not yet out- 
livert their usefulness, The Congress of Vienna 
eneceeded in obtaining a peace without major 
wars for a century, and with fewer minor wars 
than in any other century in the history of 
Western man. Though some of these wars. 
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notably those for the independence of Italy. may 
he direetly attrihmted to the Vienna settlement 
and te the award of northern Italy to Austria, no 
alternative Italian government was available in 
1815, nor did one seem to be in prospect. The 
Holy Roman emperor had ruled mach of this 
area for centuries. 

The settlement granted Lombardy and 
Venetia to Austria, Poland and Finland to the 
Russian tear as personal possessions, anid Bel: 
ginm to the new kingdom of Holland, ruled by 
ao member of the Orange family, formerly 
hereditary stadtholders of that country, The 
hereditary monarchs of Spain and Portugal were 
restored to their thrones; the kingdom of Naples, 
held until 185, as noted earlier, by a Napole- 
onic marshal (who lost his kingdom and his 
life for supporting Napoleon after his escape 
from Elba), was given to the hereditary mon- 
urch of Sicily, whose kingdom was now called 
the Two Sicilies, The pope received back the 
Papal States. The German Confederation of the 
Rhine, set up by Napoleon, was broken up, and 
Prussia restored to her prewar boundaries with 
a few additions; But all the German states, in- 
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cluding Prussia, were brought into a new feder- 
ation dominated bw Austria, which was also a 
member, This federation, however, though tuse- 
ful for certain limited purposes, was unable to 
act effectively, since each state had a veto. 
Finally the Britieh, as uenal, added to their 
colonial empire, taking Ceylon and the Cape of 
Good Hope from the Dutch, and various islands 
in the West Indies from both France and Spain. 
Britain also olitained Malta. taken earlier in the 
war, and the Ionian Islands off the Greek coast. 
The wor left Britain as the undisputed ruler of 
hy far the largest colonial empire in the world, 
sinee, as we shall see. the Spanish colonics were 
well on the road to independence in 1815, 


SRHASGEM ENTS FOR EXFORCEMENT—THE 
HOLY ALLIANCE AND THE. CONCERT 
oF EVROTE 


Tsar Alexander, who had recently fallen 
inder the influence of an extremely pious wom: 
at, the Baroness Keodener, and who wished 
to emphasize the religious nature of the peace 
he was sponsoring. proposed an alliance be- 
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Congress of Vienna 
Proclamation of independence 
of United Principalities of 

Argentina 

Proclamation of independence 
of Paraguay and Chile 

Bolivar becomes: president of 
Creat Colombia 

Beginning of the German 
Lollpercin 

Revolution in Spain, later 
suppressed by French 

Revolution in Naples, 
suppressed by Austrians 

Proclamation of Mexican 
independence 

Proclamation of independence 
of Pern by San Martin 

Greek War of Independence 

Congress of Verona 

Independence of Brazil under 
Pedro 1 as emperor 

Iturbide becomes emperor of 
Mexico 

Estahlishment of Republic of 
Mexico 

Proclamation of United Prov. 
inces of Central America 

Decembrist uprising in Russia 

Battle of Navarino—defeat of 
Turks by Grecks and allies 

Independence of Uruguay 

Serbian autonomy granted by 
Turks 

(Creation of Republic of 
Ecuador 

July Revolution in France 

Belgian rebellion against 
Halland 

Polish revolt—euppressed by 
Tsar Nicholas 1 

Assassination of Cape d'lstria 
of Greece 

Founding of Young Italy by 
Murzini 


Chronological Chart 


1815 


1816 
1818 
1818 
1819 
1820. 
1820 
182] 
1821 
1821-1829 
1822 
1822 
1822 
1824 


1824 
1825 


1827 
LB28 


lazo 


1830 
1830 (July) 


1830 ( Aug.) 
1830-183] 
LBS1 


1831 


Full establishment of 
fallpercin 

Proclamation of Statute by 
Charles Albert of Piedmont 

First Italian War of Inde- 
pendence against Austria 

Beginning of Frankfurt 
Assembly 

Flight of Metternich and 
beginning of Hungarian 
Kevolution 

Firat Pan-Siav Congress in 
Prague 

Abdication of Emperor 
Ferdinand | of Austria 

Proclamation of independence 
of Hungary 

Refusal of German crown hy 
Frederick Willlam tv 

Suppression of Hungarian 
revolution by Russians 

“Humiliation of Olmute” 

Cavour becomes prime minister 
of Piedmont 

Crimean War 

Formation of United Provinces 
of Moldavia-Wallachia 

Franco-Ttalian War with 
Austria 

Sicilian expedition of Garihaldi 

Proclamation of kingdom of 
taly 

Emancipation of Russian serfs 

Second Polish Revolution 

Schleswig-Holwtein War 

Austr-Prussian (Seven 
Weeks’) War 

Cession of Venetia to Italy 

Formation of North German 
(Confederation 

Formation of Dual Monarchy 
of Austria-Hungary 

Opening of Suez Canal 

Annexation of Rome by Italy 

France-Prossian War 


L834 
LEA ( Mar. | 
1848-1849 


1B45 ( May) 


LB48 ( Mar.) 
1848 (June) 
1R48 | Dec.) 
1849 (| Apr.) 
LE49 ( Apr.) 


1849 ( June—Aug. | 
1849 ( Nov.) 


1852 
1853-1856 


1858 


1839 
LBD 


1861 
lB6t 
1863-1864 
1Bi3-18i4 


LAist 
[AiG 


LET 


BGT 
1864 
La70 
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tween the monarchs of Europe, to be called the 
Holy Alliance, under which they were to promise 
to uphold Christian principles of peace and good 
will, Even the Muslim sultan of Turkey was 
asked to join, but neither be mor the British 
did so. The British, however, agreed to enter a 
rather more mundane alliance, known initially 
as the Quintuple Alliance (Britain, France, 
Austria, Prussia, Russia), to maintain the peace 
settlement: bul, as customury, they reserved the 
right to determine whether their own interests 
were sulhiciently endangered by any breach of 
the peace that occurred, In due course the 
British withdrew from the alliance, which there- 
after was called the Quadruple Alliance. The 
Congress was far from unconcerned with enfore- 
ing the peace it had imposed. Provision was 
made for the calling of new congresses for 
mutual consultation in the event of a disturh- 
ince of the peace. The powers who agreed to 
act on behalf of the Congress gradually came 
to be known as the Concert of Europe. 

Asin our own day, the powers were greatly 
interested in the determination of exactly what 
constituted aggression and called for interven- 
tion by the Concert. When the Spanish and 
Neapolitan peoples rose against their unenlight- 
ened monarchs and compelled them to grant 
constitutions, a congress was called at Troppan 
to consider the situation (1820). Tsar Alexander 
and Metternich (now Prince Metternich) de- 
cided that internal revolutions called for inter- 
vention by the powers on the grounds that they 
were likely to lead, as had the French Revo- 


lution, to international war and the disturbance 
of the general peace of Europe. France ond 
Britain would not sceept the intervention pro- 
posed at Troppau, which was intended to restore 
the Bourbon monarch in Naples, The interven- 
tion was therefore carried out by Austria, In 
1822, however, France was authorized to inter- 
vere in Spain to bolster the Spanish monarchy: 
The move was successful, and the Bourbon mon- 
archy in Spain withdrew the constitution and 
instituted @ regime of oppression, 


CAADUAL BREAKDOWN OF THE VIENNA 
SETTLEMENTS To 1B48 


In the 1820's Greece revolted against the 
Ottoman Empire. The sultan, of course, was a 
legitimate monarch, and might perhaps have 
‘laimed to be covered by the Vienna decisions. 
But the British were interested in weakening 
the power of the sultan as were the French. They 
therefore gave some aid to the Greeks, who 
succeeded in winning their independence and 
having it recognized. France herself, occasion- 
ally a champion of the principles of Vienna, 
was the scene of a revolution against Charles Xx, 
the last Bourbon to occupy the French throne 
(1830). The revolutionary movement spread, 
following the French example. Austria had to 
meet uprisings in her Italian territories and 
could take no active steps to preserve the system 
elaewhere, Russia wished to intervene in Bel- 
gium, but was tinble to do so; the new tsar 
Nicholas | was, however, successful in suppress- 
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ing a serious revolt in his awn territory of 
Poland, Thus in 1830 neither Austria, jestingly 
referred to as the “fire brigade of Europe,” nor 
the Romanov autocrat in St. Petersburg, was 
able to intervene effectively to maintain the 
Vienna settlement which they had sponsored, 
and for whose enforcement they were primarily 
responsible, 

In 1847-1848, when a new. round of revolt: 
tions began, again sparked by France, Metter- 
nich himself was toppled from his position and 
forced into exile. Only Russia was able to inter- 
vene effectively on that ocrasion, restoring 
Hungary to the Austrian monarchy by suppress- 
ing the revolts in that country, Thue fortified, 
Austria was able to return to her absolutist 
traditions and suppress the other riots against 
her role, both at home and in Italy, But the 
system was dead, Russia could not be accepted 
alone as the arbiter of Europe. Indeed, later in 
the century Russian interference in Europe was 
responsible for the only international war of 
substance fought during the century. Under 
the Treaty of Paris, which closed the Crimean 
War in 1856, the “Metternich system” was 
finally laid to rest ina Europe which was in full 
political evolution, and in which two new na- 
tional states. Germany and Italy, were soon to 
emerge. All these events will be dealt with in 
more detail in the remainder of this chapter and 
in Chapter 19, 


* The achievement of national 
independence by sulject states 


In the rest of this chapter we shall first con- 
aider the countries which were able to achieve 
national independence from their former rulers, 
giving also, where necessary, a brief description 
of the development of the countries from whose 
rile they escaped. This section will be followed 
by a description of Germany and Italy, the 
two major states which unified themselves dur- 
ing the course of the century, The chapter will 
conclude with an account of the countries where 
the independenee movements of minorities failed 
to achieve their goals, and the limited successes 
gained by them will be evaluated, 


THE [ISDPEPEXDESCE OF BELGIUM FROM 
HOLLAND 


The Congress of Vienna, as already noted. 
awarded the former Austrian Netherlands to 
Holland, whieh was converted Into a kingdom, 
ruled by William 1 of Orange. The union wae 
desirable from an economic point of view. to 
the peoples concerned, since Belgium possessed 
more industry than Holland, which, in turn. 
had a well-developed agriculture and an im- 
portant merchant marine. Indeed. the economies 
of the two countries are still so complementary 
that modern Belgiom and Holland established 
a customs union with the Duchy of Luxembourg 
after World War II, and have taken the lead 
in all efforts to eet up a European common 
market. There were, however, serious linguistic 
and religious differences hetween the Belgians 
and the Dutch, the Belgians being more in- 
fluenced by French culture, many of them hav- 
ing French as their first language, whereas the 
Duteh were more influenced by German culture. 
Even those Belgians who spoke Flemish as their 
first langumge were anxious to keep it distinct 
from Dutch, in spite of its similarity to the 
Dutch language. But, most serious of all, the 
great majority of Belgians were Catholics, and 
had indeed preferred to remain under Spanish 
rule at the end of the sixteenth century rather 
than merge with the Calvinist Dutch, 

When, therefore, William 1 insisted on ap- 
pointing Dutchmen to high office in Belgium, 
and tried to impose Dutch as the official lan- 
guage of the kingdom, the Relgians asked for 
regional autonomy. When this was refused, and 
William began to crush the incipient revolt, the 
Relgians in 1830 proclaimed their independence. 
Although Nicholas 1 of Russia was anxious to 
uphold William by force. no one else supported 
him, and the Belgians were allowed to keep 
their independence under a constitutional mon: 
archy. They chose as king Leopold 1 of Saxe- 
Coburg, a minor German prince, who was at 
the time a British subject. The British and 
French played an important part in the settle- 
ment. The British were satisfied os long as 
Belgium was not in French hands, and a treaty 
was arranged by which Belgium should be per- 
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manently neutral and forbidden to make alli- 
ances, In exchange, her territory was declared! 
inviolable and guaranteed by Britain, France, 
and other powers, including Prussia. It was this 
“scrap of paper” that was torn up by the 
Germans when they invaded Belgium in 1914, 
and thie compelled the British to intervene. 
The Dutch were unwilling to accept the arrange- 
ment for some years, and indeed again invaded 
Belgium in 1832. But they withdrew in the face 
of intervention by the British and the French. 
Thus one more sovereign nation had been added 
to the number of European states at minimal 
coat to its inhabitants. 


THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE HALKAN STATES 
FROM TURKEY 


Turkey—sick man of Europe Before com: 
ing to the century-dong movement which suc- 
ceeded in dismembering Turkey for the benefit 
of her Christian minorities and the European 
powers, a brief account should be given of the 
nineteenth-century developments in the Turkish 
for Ottoman) Empire itself. Throughout the 
period Turkey was in the process of disintegra- 
tion, Known as the “sick man of Europe.” she 
still possessed at the beginning of the century 
extensive territories both in Europe and in Asia 
and North Africa, The interest of the Western 
powers in seeing Turkey alive was at least as 
mich commercial as strategic. On the one hand. 
there was general fear of Russian domination 
of Turkey, which would disturb the balanee of 
power too greatly in favor of Russia; and, on 
the other hand, there was 9 system known as 
the capitwlations, under which most of the 
European powers were granted special trading 
privileges in Turkey, Turkey was heavily in 
deht to Western capital: indeed, in the middle 
of the nineteenth century the state was actually 
bankrupt, enormous Turkish loans having been 
floated in Western Europe, She did mot even 
control her own custome duties, which had been 
granted as security to foreign capital, Through- 
out the century her Evropean provinees, a= we 
shall ser, attained their independence piecemeal, 
through rebellions often supported by Western 
powers. 


The rulers of Turkey did not stand idly by 
while this happened. In mid-century, in part 
under Western inspiration, a serious effort at 
reform was made. This reform would have 
granted religious and political equality to the 
various peoples of the empire. But few of the 
éultan'’s Christian subjects desired any euch goal. 
They wished to follow Greeee and Serbia into 
full autonomy and eventual independence, Nor 
did the Turkish religious leaders approve of 
the reform, which would have cout Islam its 
preferred position. Lastly, the European powers 
were not af all interested in the perpetuation of 
a reformed Ottoman Empire. It was much more 
profitable to attempt to carve oul ever larger 
spheres of Influence for thetselves, and they 
had no wish to deal with a strong and revitalized 
empire, The Turkish government, faced with 
sich serried ranks of opponents and the inertia 
of centuries, soon gave up the unequal struggle. 

Nevertheless the reformers fought on, and 
for a time were able to compel the throne to 
listen to them. A constitution was granted in 
1876. But the mew sultan, Abdul Hamid 
(1876-1909), after living with the constitution 
for a year, decided to abrogate it. He then in- 
stituted a regime of reaction and suppression 
unequaled even in Kussia, The remnant of the 
reformers, most of whom were compelled to live 
in exile, nevertheless continued their movement, 
and they became known as the Young Turks. 
Their program was now both liberal and nation 
alist, They were determined to make Turkey 
into a modem nation, which would retain as 
tmanv of its minorities as it could. As a secular 
state, it could survive if the Christians within 
its borders could only be persuaded to accept it. 
But the Christians desired nothing but to le 
free from the Turks altogether. 

The Young Turks, who had gained moch 
inflgence itn the army, fomented a successful 
revolution in 1908, and compelled the unco- 
operative sultan to abdicate a year later, There- 
after they controlled the government. but the 
relicllions with which they were faced soon 
modified their liberalism. Nevertheless, the 
accular state achieved by Turkew after World 
War] under Mustapha Kemal was an outgrowth 
of their work, 
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The achievement of Greek independence 
Greece was the first to oltain her freedom from 
Turkey, All the Balkan states which were under 
Turkish tule had for centuries been governed 
by the Greeks in Turkish employ, who were 
called Phanariots. These men, as a rule, were 
detested by the subject peoples even more than 
the Turks themselves. Nevertheless, the original 
leader of the Greek revolt was a Phanariot 
named Alexander Ypsilanti. whose father had 
been driven into exile by the Turks and who 
had himself risen to the rank of general in the 
Russian army, in which country father and son 
had taken refuge, It was therefore something 
of a mistake for Alexander Ypsilanti to make 
his first effort toward attaining independence for 
the Greeks by trying to arouse disaffection in 
the provinces which were later to he called 
Rumania. He had little success, since it was well 
known that he was a member of the Phanariot 
ruling class. The Rumanians had no interest in 
escaping from the Turks only to be ruled by the 
Greeks, who were just as alien to them, even if 
they were Christions, Although Tsar Alexander 
had initially encouraged the revolt of Ypsilanti, 
at Metternich’s suggestion he later disowned it, 
and it was easily suppressed hy the Turks, 

Nevertheless the movement was not # total 
failure, for the Greeks themselves shortly after: 
ward proclaimed the independence of their 
homeland, and were supported by an over- 
Whelming popular opinion in Europe. Financial 
contributions and volunteers followed, including 
the poet Lord Byron. The Greeks chose a presi- 
dent, Johannes Capo d'Istria, and Britain. 
France, and Russia called on the Turks to grant 
independence to the Greeks. A joint naval force 
of these three powers defeated the Turkish navy 
at the battle of Navarino in 1827, and the 
Russians sent an army into the peninsula. In 
1829 Turkey bowed to the inevitable and al- 
lowed Greece to become a eclf-roverning princt- 
pality, and in 1832 she heeame fully inde- 
pendent, Capo d'Istria (who was. regarded as 
too pro-Hussian) having been assassinated the 
previous year, and the Greeks being unable to 
overcome their factionalism and agree upon a 
successor, a Bavarian prince was chosen as con- 
stitutional monarch, The Bavarian was deposed 


in 1862, ond a Danish prince suhatituted, who 
ruled! until 1913 as George | of Greece, The 
present royal family of Greece is deseended 
from hin. 


Rumania When Turkey recognized the in- 
dependence of Greece, she was also compelled 
to recognize Russian interests in the two princi- 
palities of Moldavia and Wallachia, later to be 
united in the nation-state of Rumania. Russia 
had occupied these territories during the Greek 
War of Independenve, and Turkish suzerainty 
thereafter became purely nominal, The Ruma: 
nians in 1G43 rose against the oppressive Rus- 
sian regime, and though the Russians were able 
to suppress the initial revolt, the Austrians took 
the provinces during the Crimean War. After 
the war they were returned to Turkish rather 
than Russian suzerainty. A German Hobhenzol- 
lern prince beeame the ruler of the now united 
provinces in 1866, under the name of Carol 4. 
At the same time he granted a constitution. In 
the next Russo-Turkish war (1877-1878), al- 
ready referred to, Carol joined the Russians and 
benefited from the Russian victory, his princi- 
pality becoming « sovereign state at the Con- 
eress of Berlin in 1878. His principality became 
the kingdom of Rumania in 1881. 


Serbia Serbia, an ancient kingdom and 
empire, had been greatly oppressed bv the rule 
of the Turks and the Greek Phanariots, and 
there had been many efforts to obtain independ- 
ence in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and early 
nineteenth centuries. But no effort had met with 
success, and there was constant internecine war 
alse between the various Serbian families who 
hoped to rule an independent Serbia, When 
Greece became independent, a prince named 
Milosh was recognized as a semi-independent 
prince by the Turks: but the feuds within the 
country persisted, which the few remaining 
Turkish troops made little effort to quell. The 
last Turkish soldiers left in 1867. After the 
Serbians had supported the Russians in the 
Ruses-Turkish War of 1877-1878 (and, inci- 
dentally, been defeated in the fighting they had 
engaged in themselves), the independence of 
the country was recognized at the Congress of 
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Rerlin of 1878. In 1882 Prince Milan Obrenov- 
itch became king. In 1889, shortly before his 
death, he granted a liberal constitution. 


Aulgaria Bulgaria, closer to the Turkish 
center of government, found it more difficult 
to free herself from Turkish rule than the other 
states referred to above; but a severe rebellion 
broke out in 1875, which the Turks repressed 
with extreme harshness (the “Bulgarian atroci- 
ties"), leading to the Russo-Turkish War of 
1877-1878. Tsar Alexander mt, who had inter- 
vered on behalf of the Bulgarians, defeated the 
Turks and, at the Treaty of San Stefano, created 
a large Bulgaria as an autonomous principality. 
This new state, however, was unacceptable to 
the major powers, who recognized her auton- 
omous status while cutting down her territory. 
In 1881 a German prince was called to the 
throne. He added another province of Turkey to 
his domain but was later forced to abdicate, 
to be succeeded by Ferdinand, a prince of the 
German honse of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. Ferdinand 
proclaimed full independence from Turkey in 
1908 and himself tsar of Bulgaria. In World 
War | Bulgaria fought on the side of the Central 
Powers, and was thus an ally of Turkey, her 
former master. 


INDEPENDENCE OF LATIN AMERICA FROM 
SPAIN, PORTUGAL, AND FRANCE 


The Spanish colonies at the beginning of 
the nincternth century At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the Spanish empire in 
America stretched from Cape Horn far into the 
continental United States of the present day. 
Only Portuguese Brazil and a few unimportant 
enclaves belonged to the other European powers. 
Much of this huge empire was still unexplored, 
and other sections very sparsely developed. but 
the total population was far greater than that 
of British North America. The Spanish regime 
had brought Christian culture to Latin America, 
and the Church in earlier centuries had been 
an important civilizing influence. But the em- 
pire reflected the cultural stagnation and general 
unprogressive outlook of the motherland in re- 
cent centuries, The social structure was as rigid 


as that of Spain. The Church had become en- 
trenched and monolithic, uninterested in its 
civilizing mission and extremely wealthy. The 
large landholders piled up exeessive riches, and 
the Spaniards from the homeland monopolized 
the top governmental positions in the empire. 
Moreover, the Spaniards until the late eighteenth 
century had adopted a merecantilist policy in 
their colonies, and refused to permit any direct 
trade with outsiders. Local industries were. kept 
very small, and all imports of major industrial 
products were channeled through Spain. In the 
1760's a Spanish visitor-general for the colonies 
named Jose de Galvez had recommended the 
abandonment of this policy and a series of 
fundamental reforms. When the king agreed to 
these reforms, Galvez was given primary. re- 
sponsibility for seeing that they were carried 
out, a responsihility he took very seriously. 
Ry the end of the century, therefore, some 
improvernents had been made, but the hour was 
growing late. Many of the Creoles, the native- 
horn aristoeracy, were less interested in reform: 
ing the existing system than in winning 
independence from the mother country, which 
was so much smaller and less populous than her 


Francisco de Miranda, “the preeursor” 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
Spanish colonies were still ruled by viceroys 
appointed by the Spanish monarchy. A Vene- 
muclan of pure Spanish (Basque) ancestry, 
Francisco de Miranda. spent much of his life 
in Europe trying to win support from every 
Furopean power for the liberation of the 
Spanish colonies. He sought support from such 
diverse personalities as Catherine the Great, the 
Jacobin leaders in France, and the English 
prime minister William Pitt. To the latter he 
even wert so far as to promise special trading 
privileges little short of a monopoly in exchange 
for support. But circumstances simply did not 
favor Miranda's mission until the regime of 
Napoleon, With some slight support from United 
States sources he was able to mount an expedi- 
tion in 1806, but it was easily defeated by the 
Spaniards as soon as they were able to bring 
suficient foree to bear wpon it. He was to know 
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a brief vear of power again from 1811 to 1812. 
when he was given command of the armed 
forces of Venezuela. where a gener) congress 
had declared the independence of the country in 
1811. But after he had capitulated to the Span- 
iards in July, 18172, he was abandoned by the 
other revolutionaries, including Simon Bolivar. 
and ended his days in # Spanish prison. Bolivar 
was able to profit by his ahandonment, or he- 
traval, of Miranda, since he was permitted by 
the Spanish authorities to go abroad, where he 
continued to organize the independence move- 
ment. Ultimately he was to succeed in the enter- 
prise in which Miranda “the precursor” had 
failed, 


General characteristics of the independence 
movementa It should be understood that the 
liheral ideas of the French Revolution had little 
direct effect on the leaders of the independence 
movements in the Spanish colonies, with the 
possible exception of the two priests who began 
the Mexican move for independence, Hidalgo 
and Morelos. The Spanish regime had not heen 
such as to encourage any reading of the French 
philosophes or any later revolutionary litera. 
ture. All the leaders of the Latin American 
movements, other than these two priests, were 
military men, most of whom, indeed, had had 
experience in the Spanish armies; Mos! were 
either Creoles or mestizos—the former Spanieh, 
or Spanish with come slight admixture of Indian 
blood, the latter the product of more recent 
mions between Spaniards and Indians. The 
ilmost white Creoles were the aristocracy of 
Latin America, holders of high office under the 
Spaniards and contemptuous of the Indians, 
Negroes, and mestizos, They had taken over all 
the prejudices of their own masters and were 
unaffected! by liberal notions, firmly convinced 
that absolute rule was a necessity in’ their 
countries. But some of them resented the rule 
of the all-white Spaniards, not because these 
were aliens so much as because they regarded 
themselves as fully the equal of the Spaniards. 
The Creoles were in no sense an oppressed class. 
but many of them were ambitious to become 
the successors of the Spaniards, 

The ware of Independence were therefore 


marked, as ihe history of Latin America has 
beet) almost to this day, by personal feuds 
between different leaders whose ambitions con- 
Meted; the leader who survived could hope for 
no loyalty from those whom he had supplanted. 
They could unite against Spain and obtain sup- 
port from the Indians and mestizos only as long 
os they were fighting for independence from 
Spain. [mmediately afterward they quarreled 
among themeelves; indeed, the Spaniards were 
nhlé to hold on as long os they did precisely 
because their enemies were so often divided. 
The Indians and others who supported them in 
the wars, led on by promises which were in- 
variably unfulfilled. found that vietory meant 
only a change of masters from the Spaniards 
to the Creoles. It is no accident that the liberal 
reformers in these countries have almost in- 
variahly been Indians rather than Creoles, al- 
though the Creoles and the mestizos have. often 
supplied strong autocratic governments, the best 
of which have aleo been paternalistic. 


The career oof Simin Bolivar, “the Liher- 
ator” The oceasion for the wars of independ- 
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Simén Bollvar, the Liberator (1733-1830). (coun: 
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ence was provided hy the dethronement of 
Ferdinand wn by Napoleon in 1808. The great 
majority of the Creoles sympathized with the 
dethroned monarch, and certainly had no use 
for the French. They remained Joyal to the 
Spanish crown, and waited for the defeat of 
Napoleon and the restoration of Ferdinand to 
his throne. But some of the Creoles had been 
waiting for the opportunity, and many of them 
admired Napoleon personally, They formed 
juntas and recruited troops, and. as we have 
seen, Miranda and Bolivar had heen temporarily 
successful in Venezuela, By 1813 Bolivar was 
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back in New Granada (the present Columbia), 
where he issued a famous manifesto declaring 
his revolutionary. aims. He was accepted as 
military leader by the junta that had already 
been estallished there. Joined by Negroes and 
mulattors fired with the promise of liberty, he 
made @ lightning military compaign into Vene- 
tuela and captured Caracas at a time when the 
Spaniards could not afford the troops to defend 
it. Hailed as “Liberator” by the Venezuelans, 
who suggested he become their chief, Bolivar 
allowed himself to be persuaded: But the 


Spaniards were not vet defeated. and in due 
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course they drove him out. Escaping by sea to 
New Granada, he was no more successful there. 
Most of the territory femained in the hands 
of the royalists. and the republican leaders were 
not willing to yield to Bolivar. So he went inte 
exile again. with a considerable reputation but 
without any effective means of fighting the 
Spaniards. 

At this moment Ferdinand was restored to 
his throne and at once determined to restore 
the colonies to their obedience. From this time 
on, therefore, the Spanieh officials and generals in 
the colonies were no longer compelled to fight 
only with their own resources. But the repres- 
sion visited upon the rebels by the Spanish 
armies sent out by Ferdinand roused anti- 
Spanish feeling, hitherto not very widespread. 
When, therefore, Bolivar reappeared on the 
mainland after almost three vears, he found 
several groups of last-ditch resisters who were 
determined to drive the Spaniards out. By virtue 
of his military genius and the force of his per- 
sonality. Bolivar was able to weld together effec- 
live armies. with which he won notable victories. 
He was finally chosen president of the state of 
Greater Colombia, which comprised Venezuela 
and the present Colombia, After an astonishing 
march over the frigid Andes to take the Span- 
iards in the rear with the aid of Antonio de 
Sucre, the one general who was always loyal 
to him, he took Ecuador and Peru and ereated 
the new state of Bolivia. In Peru he met Jose 
de San Martin. liberator of the Argentine and 
Chile, who was engaged at the time in liberating 
Peru. San Martin, after a brief interview with 
Polivar, retired, Jeaving Pern to his fellow 
liberator. 


Establishment of Colambia and Venezuela 
Meanwhile, however, Bolivar had lost much 
of his support in his home territories of Colom- 
hia and Venezuela and had to return to save 
his position, at the cost of relinquishing Pern 
and Bolivia to other revolutionaries. He ruled 
in Colombia and Venezuela for a few years in 
an autocratic manner, alienating many of his 
supporters; only with difficulty did he escape 
an attempted assassination. He remained in office 
for his appointed term, but refused to be re- 
elected, Already seriously ill, he went into exile 


and died in 1830, Sucre, who was appointed 
president at Bolivar’s request, was assassinated 
coon afterward. Thereafter Venezuela separated 
itself from Colombia, and was ruled for many 
years by one of Bolivar’s dissident generals. 


Argentina end Chile The other great liber- 
ator, Jose de San Martin, began his drive from 
Buenos Aires in the Argentine, which had been 
briefly occupied by the British during the 
Napoleonic wars. In 1810 a junta was formed 
which proclaimed the independence of the 
Argentine, and a drive was made to the north 
in an attempt to unite as much as possible of 
the former Spanish territories under one rule. 
The campaign was taken over in 1814 by José 
de San Martin, who, though a native Argentine, 
had heen fighting in the Spanish army in 
Europe. A skilled general, he was granted com- 
mand of the campaign of liberation by the 
Argentine junta, and recognized at once that 
the liberation of the southern half of the conti- 
nent must be achieved by the west coast rather 
than directly, as had heen attempted hy his 
predecessor, 

The revolution had already been proclaimed 
in Chile, but there was constant strife between 
the would-be rulers. San Martin was aided in 
the conquest of Chile by Bernardo O'Higgins, 
the son of an [rishman who had risen to the 
position of viceroy of Peru under the Spanish. 
Higgins had been compelled to flee to the 
Argentine after being defeated by the Spanish 
in Chile. San Martin refused the governorship 
of Chile and continued north toward Peru, 
where he captured Lima; but after his interview 
with Bolivar, as already noted, he returned 
southward, leaving Peru to Bolivar. Shortly 
afterward he resigned his commands and went 
to live in Europe for the rest of his life. Unin- 
terested in politics, San Martin was the only 
liberator who would accept no civil position 
in any of the countries he aided; when he died 
In 1850, he had outlived all of them but Jose 
Antonio Paez, early companion of Bolivar, and 
first president of Venezuela: 


f) Fgury and Paraguay U ruguny, under 
the leadership of José Artigas, proclaimed her 
independence in 1811, but her future was al- 
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ways uncertain hecause the Portuguese from 
Brazil disputed the small country with Argen- 
tina, In 1820 the Portuguese drove Artigas from 
the country, and for a period they controled it. 
But with some aid from the British, the Portu- 
guese and the Argentines finally decided that 
Uruguay would best serve the interests of all if 
she were left as.a buffer state between Argentina 
and Brazil. 

In Paraguay the revolution wae proclaimed 
in 1811: and once the Argentine drive had 
heen repelled, the country became independent 
under a strong leader, Gaspar Francia. Para- 
guay was the only country in South America 
where one leader was able to establish himself 
in power without serious competition. 

The Spaniards, it may be said, resisted to 
the last the efforts of the peoples of Latin 
America to obtain their independence. They 
eave ground slowly and bitterly; and not until 
after the decisive defeat at Ayacucho, Peru in 
1824 did they give up what had by that tinve 
become only a toehold on the continent. 


Mexico The other great empire, the vice- 
royalty of Mexico, was lost hy Spain somewhat 
earlier, The revolution was proclaimed by 
Miguel Hidalgo in 1810, This parish priest had 
been deeply distressed by the condition of the 
poorer ¢lasses in Mexico, especially the Indians. 
and had already tried to institute some reforms 
in his parish against the opposition of the 
Spaniards, including his superiors in’ the 
Church, His proclamation of independence was 
a “crv” (the Gry of Dolores) for social justice 
as well as independence, and a huge motley 
army assembled under his leadership. 

This initial revolt. however, was hardly 
supported at all by the wealthier Creoles, and 
Spain had no difficulty in suppressing it and 
exeenuting Hidalgo. José Morelos, another priest, 
continued the war with greater success, Inde- 
pendence was proclaimed again by a Congress 
of 1813, which chose Morelos as general, But 
he was defeated at Valladolid later in the year 
hy a Spanish general, Augustin de Iturbide, 
condemned by the Inquisition, and shot in the 
back. In 1821. however, the same general Itur- 
hide decided to throw in his lot with the revolu- 
lionaries, 


The Spanish were unable to recover from 
this defection. and allowed Iturbide to make 
terms, Mexico was to be o constitutional mon- 
archy, Since no prince could be found to accept 
the title Tturbide himself became for a year 
emperor of Mexico, which at the time included 
those states that are now part of Central 
America, But, since the other leaders were 
unwilling te aceept the “imperial” rule, the 
revalution continued, After a year Tturbide's 
supporters left him and he went into exile, from 
which he returned only to be shot. In 1829 
the Spaniards again invaded Mexico, and again 
were defeated. Thereafter they agreed to abide 
by the treaty they had already made in 1221, 
which recognized the independence of Mexico. 
The other Central American republics were 
formed after the collapse of the empire of 
Iturbide, and for a number of vears were united 
in a loose federation. When this broke up they 
hecame the small, hereely independent republics 
they continue to be today. 


Brazil Brazil had « happier experience in 
winning her independence from Portugal. The 
Portuguese king had exiled himself in Brazil 
during the Napoleonic wars, taking his family 
with him. This move made the monarchy very 
unpopular in Portugal, but correspondingly 
much more popular in Brazil than it had ever 
been, Brazil now appeared to the inhabitants to 
he the true center of the Portucuese empire. 
When the monarch wae finally persuaded to re- 
tom to Portugal in 1821, he left his son Pedro 
ae regent of Brazil. The next year Pedro pro- 
claimed Brazil as a separate empire, with him- 
self as emperor, Though he himself was not 
popular and ultimately abdicated in favor of his 
son, this son, Pedro u, was popular and was a 
relatively enlightened miler. He held the throne 
for most of the nineteenth century. In his old 
age he was overthrown by a revolution that 
pensioned him off (LRB9): hut the transition 
from colony to empire had been achieved al- 
most without bloodshed, and Brazil was spared 
the destructive wars of independence that af- 
Aicted the reat of the continent. 


The Negro republic of Haiti Tt only re- 
mains to discuss briefly the one independence 


‘treet scene in Ria de Juneiva in she 1234's. The picture gives an vcacellent idea of the 


mixed popolatioan af the city, generally iveiee! of the Latin. Ameticn of ft 
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movement in the Americas thal was o direct 
result of the Freneh Kevalution., The relatively 
large and extremely fertile island of Santo To 
mings in the West Indiee wae half French) ond 
half Spanish at the outbreak of the French 
Revolution. [t tad leeome the home of many 
wealthy French and Spanish planters, who were 
aamall mingrity in a huge Negro. and mulatta 
population, When the news of the fall of the 
Bastille reached Haiti, the western half of thar 
island, there was an immediate rising of the 
free Tits se vy hice were, however, net ioined 
by the Nevro slaves; The risine was put diwn 
and the leader executed. But present at the exe- 
cuton was @ temarkable Neeru nonwd Tous 
sdint, who, with other alawes, took to the 
mounthins and raised and trained an army of 
ceonaderlle Proportions, which threes procrerber 


to meet the French in apen combat and van- 


quish them. The French gave ‘Toussaint the 
surname Of VOuverture—ahe Opener, who 
opened wp their rauke when he foaght, Mean 
while, in 1795, the Spanich half of the ieland 
wie teded to France. 

Alter defeating the French in sévnral 
battles, Toussaint sugwvested that thes eh lil 
cease fighting one another and foin in expelling 
the English and Spanish from their footholds 
in Whe ishnds The Directory, now. fn power in 
France, accepted the offer and made Toussaint 
erneral and eco-eovernor with their own French 
etneral an the idand: Soon afterward’ the cen: 
eral quit the island and Touseaing P Ouverture 
betaine governor: «new constitution was drawn 
up om the expectation thar he would soon be- 
come king: The English anil Spanish were duly 
driven out of the islind hy Tousanint and his 
frmics. in cooperntion with the French. Then 
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Napoleon replaced the Directory, and Toussaint 
asked for recognition of his position, writing 
at the head of his letter, “the first of the Blacks 
ty the firet of the Whites.” Napoleon replied 
that he coold be lieutenant-general under a 
French captain-general; hot at the game time 
he took the precaution of sending the caplam- 
general to the island with considerable forces. 
The captain-general in question was his own 
lirether-in-law, Leelere, married to Pauline 
Honaparte. Toussaint, alarmed by the troops. 
took to the hills, and the French found them- 
selves with the revolt still on their hands. They 
suffered several defests, and were finally com- 
pelled to come to terms with the Negro leader. 
Soon afterward the French treacherously cap- 
lured him when he came peacefully to a confer 
ence with Leclerc, and sent him to France, 
where he died in prison, 

Bat Touwssaint’s work was carried on by 
other Negroes whom he had trained, and the 
French were ultimately expelled from the island 
altogether, The former Spanish half was ceded 
hack to the Spaniards in 140; botthe Haitian 
Negroes would mot restore it until 1844, in which 
vear it became the Dominican Republic. The 
western half, Haiti, remains a Negro republic 
to this day. | 


* Unification of divided states— 
Tialy and Germany 


The countries we have discussed eo far were 
controlled in. their entirety by foreign rulers. 
and the independence movements could. there- 
fore he carried out by a relatively homogenroue 
people onder the spur of nationaliam, The two 
nitions we are bout to discuss were ancient 
nations with a long history, but neither had 
ever beet a national state under a single gov- 
ernment, except for two very brief periods. 
More than two thousand vears ago Maly had 
heen united under Rome, but of that early epoch 
latter the defeat of Pyrrhits. eee p. 95) south- 
ern Ttaly was Greek-speaking and tegarded the 
Romans as alien conquerors Moreover, the 
Romans quickly expanded beyond Italy, which 
became merely the center of an empire, Subse 


quently, Traly as united for a few decades 


under the Ostrogothle king Theodorie (4,0, 
493-526). Ocrmany had never been united 
ander a single miler who ruled only Germany. 
The German emperor had always ruled terri- 
tories far levond the borders of Germany, and 
lesser German kings and princes had ruled 
only some parts of the country, Austria had for 
a long time been ruled by German-speaking 
Hapsbures, and Austria was clearly a part of 
the German “nation.” A wmnified German na- 
tional slate ought certainly to have included 
Austria, but political considerations made this 
impossible even in the nineteenth century, as 

There was thus no special reason why Italy 
ail Germany should have become national 
stales in the modern era. Parts of Italy, it is 
true, were ruled. by foreigners, But if the 
foreigners had been expelled by local uprisings, 
the result might well have heen a series of mew, 
small, self-governing states, in some cast not 
much smaller than other European states. [pn 
Germany small princedome, and larger duchies 
and kingdoms, were already ruled by native 
princes, most of whom were loath lo give up 
their position as local autocrats. They were will- 
ing to mike the necessary economic accommoda- 
tions With their neighbors, hut thal was the limit 
of the concessions they were willing to make 
voluntarily, 

The spread of o nationalistio ideology was 
therefore of primary importance in these coun- 
tries, though it was much more important in 
Italy than in Germany. The idea that Italy and 
Germany should be nations was one that ap- 
pealed to many of the people of these countries, 
It wae able, eapecially in taly, to arouse & 
revolutionary and patriotic fervor which. suc- 
ceeded in overriding the local patriotism (par- 
tirularism) of the smaller units, Only through 
unity could the Italians and Germans hope to 
he considered as cifizens of a great power, 
capable of playing an effective part tn interna- 
tional affairs: only through unity could the 
economic resourees of these conntries lie har- 
nessed to the service and glorification of the 
nation, In hath countries one of the independent 
nilers of a part of the national territory was 
able ta give leadership to the entire. country, 


and become ruler of the whole after wmification. 
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In Italy the king of Piedmont and Sardinia was 
a relatively small ruler, and much of the work 
of unification was done by men who were not 
originally his subjects. In Germany the king of 
Prussia was the leader of hy far the most power- 
ful of the German states; and i} was at least as 
much the pressure of his ministers, especially 
Otto von Bismarck, as the desire of other 
Germans to be united that eventually brought 
the Germans together into an empire under the 
rule of the former Prussian king. 


THE UNIFICATION OF ITALY 


Growth of nationalism after the Napoleonic 
tears «Italy at the time of the French Revolv- 
tion was barely even @ geographic expression, 
For centuries it had been divided into princi- 
palities and duchies, at different times ruled by 
French, Austrians, and Spaniards. There was 
little or no sense of unity even in the north, and 
the south had few connections of any kind with 
the north, ruled as jt was by its Spanish Bowr- 


bon dynasty, Solidly athwart the peninsula were 


the Papal States, relics of the eighth-century 
donation of Pepin, clang to by the papacy 
throughout the Middle Ages and early modern 
times, though somewhat varying in. territorial 
extent according to the political vicissitudes of 
each era. All the Italian states were ruled by 
petty despots, of whom only Leopold, the Haps- 
burg ruler of Tuscany in the eighteenth century, 
had @ claim to be considered enlightened, 
Though « shining exception to the general nile 
of misgovernment, the influence of Tuseany was 
elight elsewhere. Papal despotism differed in few 
respects from secular despotism. Many ancient 
feudal customs existed in all parts of Italy, es- 
pecially in the south, where the peasant was 
pround down by merciless taxation, 

The French Revolution and the wars of 
Napoleon had probably a greater influence in 
Italy than anywhere else outside France. The 
republics set up in [taly by the Directory. 
through the agency of Napoleon, gave the Hal- 
ian their first taste of popular and semipopalar 
government and parliamentary institutions. 
Napoleon himself, in later years, even though 
he pot an end to the republics, gave the Italians 
who were ruled by his family the benefits of 


French administration and the Code Napoléon, 
as well as abolishing ancient feudal rights and 
privileges, The Italians, however, were not 
grateful for French intervention, even though it 
was accompanied hy improvements. On the con- 
trary. it had a reeult similar to that in Ger- 
many. The Italians not only resented the looting 
af their cities by the French and the taxation 
they imposed, but they disliked intensely the 
domination by alien Frenchmen, in spite of the 
fact that they had been accustomed to foreign 
princes [or centuries, No educated Italian could 
possibly be unaware of the ancient glories of his 
people of of the importance of his language and 
cultural achievements, which in the past had 
given the lead to all Enrope; and it made the 
lialian more ashamed of his political and mili- 
tary weakness than even the French hod been 
ashamed of their unenlightened government in 
1789, This is the background for the movement 
which hegan under the Napoleonic regime and 
persisted through the nineteenth century, until 
national independence was achieved in 1870. 
The Italian independence movement, known 
as the Risorgimento, the reawakening or re- 
surgence, was always self-consciously national- 
istic. Every [talian intellectual and propagandist 
played upon the theme of ‘nationhood: and 
though they differed on the means of attaining 
it and the kind of government they wished to set 
up after independence, there could be no doubt 
of the end—the unification into # single state 
of all those who «poke Italian as their mother 
tongue and had inherited Italian traditions. 
At first it was impossible to take any effec- 
tive political action, and, even before the fall of 
Napoleon, the patriots formed themselves into 
secret tevolutionary and sometimes terrorist 
groupe. The Congress of Vienna gave Lombardy 
and Venetia to Austria, and restored the old 
independent duchies in north central Italy. 
Worst of all, the Napoleonic kingdom of Naples 
hecame once mote a part of the kingdom of 
the ‘Two Sicilies mnder a reactionary Bourbon 
monarch. There seemed nothing for patriotic 
Italians to do save conspire against these re- 
gimes, and try to get rid of them by force. 
Among the revolutionary groups which sprang 
up during this period the most important was 
the Carbonari, which boasted many thousands 
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of adherents and was responsible for numerous 
small outhreaks and terroristic attacks, 

The revolutionary movements: were accom- 
panied by serious campaigns both to awaken 
Italian patriotism at home and to win foreign 
interest and support. The gteat leader of the 
Risorgimento during the first half of the century 
was Ginéeppe Marzini, a revolutionary writer 
who favored a republic for Italy and wae re- 
lactant to accept any other kind of regime, It 
was Mazzini more than anyone else who made 
the Western world aware of patriotism as a 
primary emotion, natural and worthy of respect. 
endowing it with a sacred quality hitherto re- 
served for religious belief, The organization 
founded by him, called Young Ttaly, had its 
counterparts in all European countries where 
oppressed nationalities were striving for libera- 
tion; thus Young Poland, Young Hungary, and 
even Young Europe came into existence onder 
the inspiration of Mazzini. Most of his life he 
spent in exile abroad, cither in England or in 
Switzerland; lint his works were read widely in 
spite of censorship. As an active revolutionary, 
Mazzini was horn too carly to be fully effective, 
Circumstances were too mnpropitious for any 
direct action against the powerful military forces 
Hat the foreigners. and even the pope, could 
bring to bear against disturbers of their regimes. 
But anyone who. influenced by Mazrini’s ideal- 
ism, supported Italian [freedom from foreign 
domination could come to feel that he was 
striking a blow for the liberal and Romantic 
ideal. Like the Greek independence movement, 
the Italian movement, largely through the ef- 
forts of such men as Mazzini, was able to enlist 
the good will of liberals everywhere. 


Efforts at direet action to 1848 Until 1848 
little progress was made toward liberation. in 
spite of many efforts, In 1820 there was an 
abortive rising against the Bourbon. monarch 
in Naples, which extracted a constitution from 
the frightened ruler, But, av we have seen, the 
Austrian “fre brigade” put out the conflagra- 
tion, and the king withdrew the constitution and 
put into effect a worse system of suppression 
than before. The leaders of the uprising were 
executed, and thousands were imprisoned. In 
1821 the king of Sardinia, facing demands for 


a constitution, abdicated in favor of hie brother, 
The latter solicited the support of Austria, as 
did three of the independent princes in north 
eentral Italy who were also faced by uprisings. 
Metternich, true to the principles adopted in 
Vienna in 1815, in each case sent lielp. In 1830 
there were o few abortive efforts of revolution, 
lit all met with dicmal failure. It was not until 
a legitimate monarch took a hand in the move- 
ment thal any substantial progress was made. 
This monarch was Charles Albert, king of Sar- 
dinia since 1831, who was the firat of his 
branch of the House of Savoy to attain the 
throne. The kingdom he inherited comprised the 
rather desolate and mountainous island of 
Sardinia, the ancestral Jands of the House of 
Savey in northwest Ttaly, and Piedmont, a 
fertile area sutrounding the upper Po valley, 
whose capital and most important city was 
Turin, The monarch himself lived in Turin, and 
in spite of his tithe he was regarded.as « main: 
land prince, not very much different from his 
fellow-princes in Italy. But he had a royal title. 
and ofter the Napoleonic wars he acquired the 
important seaport of Genoa, so that his resources 
were on the whole much greater than those 
available to other Italian princes in his day, 


Assumption of leadership by the House of 
Savey Charles Albert was sympathetic to the 
Risorgimento, but as a realist he recognized 
that he could not pose as a liberal reformer 
without making Austrian suspicious. and imeur- 
ring her probable enmity. He knew that he was 
incapable of making any #rrious resistance to 
Austria if he should engage in hostilities. Never- 
theless, his actions during the revolutions of 
1848 were to catapult him and his dynasty into 
leadership of the Ttalian liberation movement. 
Seeing that Austria was engulfed hy revolution 
herself, Charles Albert took the step of invading 
Austrian territory in northern Italy, with the aid 
of volimteers from other parts of Italy. His 
armies soon overran Lombanty and began to 
threaten Venetia. At the same time he granted 
t faitly likeral constitution known as TL Statuto, 
which became the fundamental conetitution of 
the later kingdom of Italy. Though it turned 
out that Austria was only temporarily unable to 
take effective military action and utterly de- 
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feated Charles Albert in the following year, the 
monarch nevertheless refused the Austrian sug 
gestion that he abrogate hie new constitution. 
After his defeat he abdicated his throne, and his 
successor, his son Victor Emmanuel 11. likewise 
refused to accept the Austrian suggestion, even 
though it would have meant more Javorable 
perce terms for him, 

Meanwhile other revolutions were taking 
place in Italy, with far more power behind them 
than in the earlier years of the century, even 
though all were ultimately doomed to fail. An 
oprising in Rome forced Pope Piuve mx to flee 
from his city, and a republic was proclaimed In 
Rome under the leadership of Mazzini. The 
following year Mazzini was joined by Giuseppe 
Garibaldi, an Italian patriot and soldier of 
fortune. But the republic could not survive 
agains! the attacks of French troops sent by 
the new president of Frince, Lonis Napoleon, 
whe was shortly to become emperor of | the 
French, Napoleon had sent his troops as part 
of his policy of gaining Catholic support in 
France. which he needed in order to be able to 
capture undisputed rule in that country, The 
French army, after restoring the pope to his 
position, maintained him in power for the next 
lwenty years. thos making the Papal States the 
last section of Tialy ta form part of the new 
Italian nation. [n Naples the reactionary mon: 
arch, Ferdinand 1, was compelled to grant a 
constitution, but abrogated it as soon as he had 
sufficiently recovered his position to be able to 
do eo. 

In spite of the failure of all the wprisings it 
was cleat to most Italian patriots that one thing 
had heen gained. Al tmonarch had taken the 


leadership of the Italian liberation movement. 


and had not withdrawn his liberal constitution 
even when under severe pressure. Thus the 
movement now had a champion who, by virtue 
of his position. might hape to win the ends for 
which these patriots: were striving, Mazzini, 
however, could not adopt this view.. He ean- 
tinged to support the idea of an eventual: te- 
public, and wished to have nothing to do with 
any monarch, however constitutional, He con- 
tinued to call for,and tried to organize. up- 
risings which were suppressed with monotonoits 
regularity, thus fosing him some of the support 
he had hitherto enjoyed. Garihaldi, on the other 


hand, whose military prowess had helped the 
nbertive Komen republic to survive until the 
arrival of the troops of Napoleon. decided to 
support a constitutional monarchy under the 
Sardinian king, and gave invaluable assistance 
te it. 

The real maker of Italy, however, was 
probably the chief minister of the Sardinian 
king. Camillo, Count of Cavour, Tt was largely 
his influence that had persuaded Charlea Albert 
to grant his constitution and make war on 
Austria. He was now to guide the diplamacy of 
the Sardinion kingdom and use ite meager re 
sources to the full in achieving his aim of unit- 
ing Italy ander the Howse of Savoy, The 
resources were feeble enough in 1849. Though 
there was an army, it was small and unlikely to 
achieve victories in a war with either Awstria 
or France unless it were supported hy powerful 
allies. While England might be considered as 
senerally favorahle ta Ttalian aspitations, she 
could not he expected fo give much material 
oid unless the balance of power were seriously 
disturbed in Europe: and the balance of power 
did not seem likely to be involved by a minor 
war between Austria ond Sardinia. The only 
power with an army that might be ssefy) to 
Cavour wat the France of Napoleon IIT, But 
since Napoleon was engaged in hacking the 
pope, who was one of Sardinia’s potential ene: 
mies. he did pot appear to be a likely prospect 
for aid, especially since he had no apparent 
quarrel with Austria. Yet Napoleon was the only 
prospect there was, for the present: and the one 
hope lay in the fact thar Napoleon was an im- 
perialist and interventionist by nature and in 
clination, snxios te win easy triumphs abroad, 
He aleo had @ reputation for being favorahle te 
liberal ideas when they were not directed 
against himself. 

In 1856 Cavour attempted to draw the at- 
tention af Europe to Italy by participating in 
the Crimean War and the peace treaty which 
followed it. Though he made few material pains 
from thie intervention, it is possible that it was 
af some value insofar as it reminded the world 
that a sovereign Sardinian monarchy did exist, 
Later. by warioue means, Cavour was able to 
play upon Napoleon's ambitions, and also pret: 
tseel him Nice and Savoy, ancient PORseSs TONS 
of the poval house: of Sardinia, in exchange for 
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a defensive alliance. If Austria attacked Pied. 
mont, then Napoleon would come to her defense. 
There only remained to provoke the war with 
Austria liy stimulating a few uprisings in Aus 
trian terrilories in Italy, This did not prove very 
dificult, and in 1859 Austria duly obliged by 
invading Picedrnont. 


The wars of liberation The combined 
armies of France ond the kingdom of Sardinia 
defeated Austria severely; Lombardy was cap- 
ture) and the allies were on the point of inwad- 
ing Veretla when Napoleon made «@ separate 
peace With Austria, What had happened wae a 
quite predictable repetition of LA48. The duchies 
in worth central Italy had risen against their 
rilers and clamored for the right to become a 
part of the kingdom of Sardinia. But this would 
have meant a large Italian kingdom stretching 
right down to and threatening the Papal States, 
which were still under the protection of Na- 
poleon, This the emperor could not countenance. 
Cavour lost hie customary coolness, urged his 
mister to continue the war by himself, and 
resigned when Victor Emmanuel, who had a 
more realistic appreciation of Italian military 
weakness, refused. He agreed to return to office 
in the following year in time to take part in the 
glorious evernta of 1860, and turn them to the 
tnefil of his: master. 

The price agreed upon with Napoleon was 
paid, and to this day Nice and Savoy are a part 
of France, Formal plebiseites wene held to ju 
tify the cession—the tesulte no dowbt having 
heen suitably arranged for in advance by the 
authorities, The three north central duchies also 
held plebiseites and joined Sardinia. Lombardy 
was coded bw Austria, which therefore retained 
only Venetia and odjoining monntiin areas to 
the aouth of the Alps. Sardinian armies began 
to pick off the Papal States against freble oppo- 
sition, leaving the pope only Rome and the ad- 
joining province of Latium, which were etill 
protected by French troops. But the most re 
markable Italian victory of all was achieved by 
Ginseppe Garibaldi and his thousand Redshirts. 

Garibaldi had had # remarkable career. He 
liad fought in all the Italian wars of liberation, 
and had tuken part in most of Muzzini's ven- 
tures, For long periods of hie life he has been 
compelled to live in exile, and had even played 





Garthaldi, from « lithograph by Adolphe Pingon 
fram one of the earliest photographs. This one 
wes foken ta Joly, $860, ata time when Gartbalal 
wet engoged in kts most famous campaign, agains 
the kingdom of Naples (COURTESY PRINTS DIVISION, 
NeW VCE PUL LEARY) 


o leading part tun the Uruguayan civil war, Al 
though he had for many years been a republi- 
ean, he was at last convinced! that only under 
the leadership of the Howse of Savoy could Maly 
he unified, Nevertheless he was far from approv- 
ing, perhaps even understanding, much of Ca- 
your's policy, and he particularly resented the ces- 
sion of Nice and Savoy to Napoleon. He therefore 
quarréled Frequently with Cavour and was often 
reduced to leading expeditions entirely on his 
own responsibility, which might or might not 
he in accord with Cavour’s plans. The Sicilian 
expedition of the Redshirts was evidently sup- 
perted by Cavour, and some kind of agreement 
had been arrived at between the two men; but 
probably neither of them had foreseen just how 
anooessiu) the expedition was to be, nor the 
political probleme that would be involved in 
Curthaldi’s easy victory. For Garihaldi nat only 
took Sicily with little dificulty, he also invaded 





southern Italy and toppled the kingdom of 
Naples, The Bourbon monarch could put into 
the field a large army, probably twice as large 
as Garibaldi's. But it was ill-led and mutinous, 
whereas Garibaldi’s was filled with patriotic 
fervor. After his army had been defeated at the 
hattle of Volturno (1860), Francis w of Naples 
and the Two Sicilies abdicated. 

Thia for Cavour was the most dangerous 
moment. The people of southern Italy were ac- 
claiming Garibaldi and urging him to rule them. 
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Vietor Emmanuel, however, Jed an army at 
once to Naples, where he confidently confronted 
Garibaldi, who accepted the situation, The two 
victors rose in triumph through the streets of 
Naples, Shortly afterward, the Sardinian parlia- 
ment voted for the annexation of all the new 
territories acquired by the monarch, provided 
that plebiscites approved the change, All voted 
to join Italy, which was now proclaimed the 
Kingdom of Italy. 

There remained only Rome to add to the 
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kingdom, Rome was now protected not only by 
French troops, but by a Catholic volunteer army 
drawn from several Catholic states. Pope Pius 


ix denounced the new kingdom os “forgetful of 


religious principles,” and its king as a usurper. 
Cavour, who had died in 186], was not avail- 
able to settle the matter with his customary 
diplomacy, Garibaldi was unwilling to delay 
and took direct action, He had to be stopped by 
an Italian army from marching on Rome. 
Nevertheless, events speedily played into the 
hands of the new kingdom. In 1866 Prussia 
involved Austria in the Seven Weeks War and 
Italy joined her, according to a treaty signed 
with Prussia in secret a few vears before. Al- 
though the Austrians defeated the Italians, they 
themselves were overwhelmed by the Prussians 
and forced to cede Venetia to Italy, Once more 
Garibaldi tried to take Rome but this time was 
defeated by French and papal forces. In 1870 
Prussia enticed Napoleon into making war on 
her, and his losses were so severe that he had 
to withdraw his garrison from Rome. The off- 
cial Italian army then marched on Rome and 
eaptured it without difficulty, Events had so 
tipened that there could be no foreign interven: 
tion to save the city beyond verbal protests. The 
inevitable plebiscite was then held, and the Ro- 
mans voted by a large majority to joi Italy. 
The following year Rome became once more the 
Italian capital, The pope declared himself to be 
a prisoner and refused to recognize the regime. 
although the Ttalians left him in undisturbed 
possession of the Vatican. The conflict was not 
brought to an end until 1929, when Mussolini's 
government signed a concordat with the papacy. 
The pope had at last recognized the existence 
of the [talian kingdom, and the Donation of 
Pepin waa no more. 


USIFICATION OF GERMANY 


Germany at the death of Napoleon Outside 
of Russia, Germany had always been potentially 
the largest and most powerful state on the con- 
tinent of Europe, but France had always been 
militarily the stronger since she was a unihed 
nation. It was the disunity of Germany that 
Ieft continental leadership to France. The rea- 
sons for this disunity have already heen 


touched upon, especially the existence of the 
Holy Roman Empire and the proliferation 
of small states which had existed from the days 
of feudalism, The Holy Roman Empire had 
tumed eastward, as we have seen, during the 
Thirty Years’ War. It had become a preserve of 
the Hapsburg family, whose ancestral domains 
were Austrian, and whose power rested mainly 
on the possession of these lands, Austria herself 
was German-speaking, but the territories ruled 
outside Austria by the Austrian emperor were 
Slavic and Magyar, and few of their inhabitants 
could even speak German, So it happened that 
the Holy Roman emperor was the titular suze- 
rain of independent German states which 
provided all but one of the electors for the 
empire, but he actually ruled effectively over a 
state most of whose inhabitants were not Ger- 
man. The emperor himself was the head of the 
leading noble house and felt himself to be the 
first German in the world; and lesser German 
princes were accustomed to accord him this 
honor. Even when the emperor abdicated his 
title of Holy Roman emperor in 1806 and called 
himself only the emperor of Austria, the major- 
ity of Germans regarded his rank as the highest 
in Europe and himself as the natural leader of 
Germany. 

But, as we have seen, the emperor was al- 
ready, by the end of the eighteenth century, 
being challenged by the upstart kingdom of 
Prussia. which had become a kingdom only at 
the beginning of the century. During that cen- 
tury and in the Napoleonic wars Prussia had 
generally come off the best in encounters be- 
tween the two powers. Both had alike been 
defeated by Napoleon; but Prussia, being 
smaller and weaker, had both suffered more at 
the hands of Napoleon and recovered earlier, 
though her influence at the Congress of Vienna 
was far less than that of Austria. Nevertheless. 
her territories were enlarged by the Congress, 
and included a part of Saxony and the valuable 
Rhineland provinces, which were later to be- 
come the basis for the tremendous expansion 
after unification, They were still separated from 
the main body of the country by a series of 
independent German states, especially the king- 
dom of Hanover, which belonged to the ruling 
English king till 1837. In that year Victoria 
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inherited the English throne but, being a woman, 
was unable to inherit Hanover. 

Napoleon had abolished many of the smaller 
states in Germany when he set up the Confeder- 
ation of the Rhine, but there was still a consid. 
erable number of them in 1815. Many of them 
were very small indeed, including certain free 
cities that had once been Hanseatic towns of 
importance, Each of the states had its own 
prince. who might he nothing more than a 
knight. and each prince was sovereign in his 
domain. He held his little court and had his own 
officials, These small German state: had indeed 
ereatly helped the German cultural renaissance 
of the eighteenth century. Goethe had heen the 
chief minister of the duke of Saxe-Weimar; 
Bach had been court musician to the duke of 
Saxony. The German philosophers and thinkers 
of the period had by no means all heen inhabit- 
ants of the larger states: indeed, the lesser 
princes often felt it to be their duty to patronize 
their more gifted subjects and grant them posi- 
tions and pensions that enabled them to exercise 
their talents. In short, the small principalities 
developed a character of their own which was 
uniquely German, but which, based as it was on 
old solid Lutheran virtues, the continuing docil- 
ity of the peasantry, and the absence of any 
large middle-class population, was no longer 
suited to the nineternth-century world, In south- 
em Germany there were, however, three much 
lorger states. one ruled hy # grand duke (Baden) 
ant two by kings (Bavaria and Wiirtternberg)., 
These areas were predominantly Catholic, and 
for religious and other reasons felt they had 
little in common with upstart Protestant Prussia 
and the other Protestant princedoms, ‘They felt 
much closer to Catholic Austria, and their eul- 
tire and way of life was in some respects closer 
to that of Austria than to the rest of Germany, 
Tt was diffeult to rouse any German national 
feeling in these southern states, and they resisted 
the unification movement almost to the last, 
fighting on the side of Austria in the Austro- 
Prussian War. Their idea of a united Germany 
would necessarily have included Austria, which 
it was the consistent policy of Prussia to ex- 
elude; and their votes were always available in 
the Diet of the German Confederation against 
Pritesia. 


The Diet of the German Confederation, 
which had succeeded the Confederation of the 
Khine set up by Napoleon, differed in no signifi- 
cant respects from the old imperial diets of the 
Holy Roman Empire. The Diet was called only 
when Austria, who was the leading member, 
wished, and it had no real powers. It was useful 
only as a forum for the airing of the views of 
the rulers, and for demonstrating to the world 
that all the German states were behind a policy 
agreed to by the Jeading prinees—including the 
all-German war on Denmark in 1864, when the 
interests of German-speaking peoples were sup- 
posed to he threatened by Danish policy. The 
Diet could also be used by Austria to demon- 
strate her disapproval of German policies, and 
she was assured of a built-in majority for her 
views, The Diet had no democratic dements in 
it; the rulers sent their nominees to the meetings 
as in the days of the empire. 


Economic union—The Zollverein Far more 
important than the Diet was an organization 
that had come into existence by Prussian imitia- 
tive, from which Austria was excluded lv the 
carefully planned maneuvers of the Prussians, 
This organization, called the Zollverein, or cus 
toms union, provided the economic counterpart 
to the political work of Bismarck, If there had 
heen no Zollverein, it is indeed doubtful whether 
even Bismarck could have achieved what he did 
in the 1860's, The Zollverein accustomed the 
smaller German states to working with Prussia, 
and it provided Prussia with sufficient resources 
to carry out an active policy, even to wage war 
on such a country as France, The customs bar 
riers. instead of being at the borders of each 
slate, were now on the borders of all the states 
whose territories adjoined the borders of foreign 
countries: the internal communications between 
the two divided parts of Prussia were so greatly 
improved that her economy grew manifold be- 
tween 1834 and L871, 

Obviously a customs union would have been 
of general benefit to the country, if it had been 
a country. But Germany was not yet.a country, 
and the prinees who controlled its component 
parts relied upon their customs duties for much 
of their income. Although Prussia and the other 
states of the Zollverein might guarantee to the: 
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princes an income from tarifls avainst foreign: 
ers equivalent to what they lost by agreeing to 
forego their domestic interstate tariffs, it did 
not at first sight appear likely that there would 
he enough monry from purely external tariffs to 
make up tothe prinees for their losses, The skill 
of Priesia’s finance ministers, who tndertook 
the nveotiations in the special Zollverein parlia- 
ment, was especially demonstrated in the han- 
dling of thie problem. They had to aveid even 
the appearance of exercising pressure on the 
smal) states, and could appeal only to sell- 
interest; nevertheless they were uniformly suc- 
cessful, helped by the undoubted inerease in 
prosperity of those states which had already 
joined. However, they experieneed some diffi- 
culty in those states which feared the political 
implications of the Zollverein and the inereasing 
power it appeared to give Prussia, and occa- 
sionally the mailed fist had to appear. The 
hriance ministers were aided in their task by 
the probity and incorruptibility of Prussian off: 
cialdom, which made any cheating on the allo- 
cation of shares unthinkable. 

The kingdom of Prussia at the end of the 
Napoleonic ware was an extraordinary entity. 
The Hohenzollem rulers had acquired by one 
means or another an astonishing number of 
territories which stretched from the east Priss- 
sim ancestral domain of Konigshere to the 
Rhineland and the borders of Holland. In these 
lerritorics there was no uniform administration, 
there were internal tariff harriers. and many 
relies of the feudal systern. Indeed, there were 
more than sixty separate tariff administrations, 
om! the cost of transporting goods from one sec- 
tion of the country to another was often prohibi- 
tive, It was both simpler and cheaper for the 
inhabitants of the Rhineland to purchase their 
requirements abroad, 

In 1818 Prussia decided to put her own 
house in order, bv albmlishing the lost feudal 
Vesti~es, and organizing at internal etstoms 
union, She aleo unified the administration of the 
eastern and western sectors of the country. A 
few smaller states joined the customs union. 
This was followed hy the establishment of a 
formal Zollverrin, with its own institutions, to 
which a considerable number of the smaller 
states adhered (1854), It was so successful that 


a competitive zollvercin was organized by Han- 
over, which did not wish fo enter a system 
dominated hy Prussia, and was at the time till 
ruled by the British monarch. Hanover was in- 
clined to follow British commercial policy which 
increasingly favored low tariffs for the benefit 
of British industry. 

When the initial members had joined the 
Zollverein organized by Pruzsia, there began the 
ticklish task of trying fo increase the member- 
ship. In order to avoid any appearance of domi- 
nation by Prossia, each state was given the right 
to veto the entry of any other—a right once 
exercised by one of the smaller states against 
one of the biggest, thereby delaying the entry of 
the latter for a full year, by which time arrange- 
ments had been made under which the former 
would withdraw her veto. To overcome the re- 
luctance of the princes to give up their tariffs, 
Prussia made it her task to guarantee at least 
as mich income to the ruler as before; and it 
was Prussia who invariably made the commer: 
cial concessions necessary to overcome the last 
miszivings, using her control of the Prussian 
market te grant concessions even against the 
apparent interest of her own merchants, Never- 
theless, if any «mall state was particularly 
obdurate, and her territories blocked free move- 
men! between member states, it was not un- 
known that new means of communication would 
be created which would avoid the use of the 
territories of the recalcitrant, thus seriously 
damaging her commerce. The result was a very 
considerable increase in internal trade within 
Cermany and a rising prosperity, which enabled 
many Germans to import foreign products that 
would have heen prohibitively expensive in 
former times. This meant the increase of the 
total German income from customs duties, which 
was then available for division among the sepa- 
rate states, Since the latter thus discovered that 
they had not lost so much after all. their re- 
sistance to pressure to join the Zollvercin was 
weakened. By the time of the Austro-Prissian 
War of 1866-1867, almost all the German states, 
including the southemers who had been most 
vehement againe! the Zollverein in the hegin- 
ning, were members, 

Bat not, of course, Austrin herself. There 
were compelling economic reasons why Anetria 
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should not join the union, Avetria had her own 
large free-trade market in her own empire, for 
which she and the former kingdom of Bohemia 
did most of the mantifseniring, She was there- 
fore nol vety anxious to have the heneft of the 
German common market for her manufactures, 
The German states, for their part, Were anxious 
to keep the Zollyerein to themselves, amd not 
have all the non-German Auetrian provinces 1m 
it, The importation of cheap grain from Hun- 
gary would hawe had serious effects on agricul- 
fire in several German states, which could not 
have heen offset hy any possible export of Indus- 
trial products, When in 1863 Austria, fearing 
the politica! power thal had been huil) up for 
Prossia by the economic success of the Zoll, 
verein, wished to join, she was turned down, in 
spite of support from her friends in the south, 
Te the very end she never entered the Zollverein, 


The revolutions of 1848—The Frankfurt 


Assembly Although the Zollverein was prepar- 


ing the ground for unification, [ith political 
progres: waz made until after the revolintiqns of 
1248, Some of the smaller German states had 
heen granted constitutions in accordance with 
the increasingly liberal ideas of the age; bot 
the influence of Metternich ard the Hapshurgs 
was still strong in German-speaking countries, 
and a number of decrees against freedom of 
speech, meued in 1819 (Carlsbad Decrees}. were 
still in force, Prussia was dominated by its king, 
its army, and ita civil service, and none of these 
wished to allow any parliament the right of vet- 
ingon the budgets which provided their salaries, 
Though businessmen were increasing in num- 
here and importance in the Germany of ‘the 
Zallverein, they had as yet litth power, And 
thengh many of them were affected by mildly 
liberal ideas, they were fearful of the lower 
tlasses, among whom the movement known os 
socialism wae growing (see Chapter 18). In 
J48 two radicals, Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels, published the Communist Manifesto, 
which was not likely to meet much evmpathy 
amang the wealthy, 

In 1842-1249 there were uprisings of vary- 
ing importance in the miajority of German 
states. Many of then soceceded in. extracting 
constitutions, some of which survived, Frederick 


Wiliam iv, King of Prussia, himself became 
alarmed and granted a constitution, though he 
mide it lees litre! than he hed promised in 
L848. Ne did not withdraw it in 1850, although 
by then he had recovered enough power to he 
able to do so. Under this Prussian constitution, 
which Jasted throughout the German empire, 
the vote was weighted in the lower house ae- 
cording to the wealth of the woter, so that the 
majority was always made up of men approved 
by the wealthy. Every man, however, had at 
least ome vote Like the imperial constitution 
that was granted in LAT). it was admirably 
designed for its purpose, The monarch had a 
veto in the Prussian legislature, as had the 
nominated upper house, and he appointed and 
dismissed all offeials, including the cabinet and 
prime minister, The government set up under 
this constinition resembles very elasely the gov- 
emments tr British colonies, where the Iegisla- 
ture is expected to discuss and agree to laws 
and expenditures. but the executive i neverthe- 
rss ina position to rule without its aid if it 
proves unwilling carry out his wishes. The sys- 
tem offen results ina constant strugele between 
the elected legislature and the hereditary and 
appointed executives, The sole weapon In the 
bends of the legistature ie the mobilizing of pub- 
lic opinion and the use of the legislative forum 
lo press protests against the executive, 

The: middle-class liherale whe were behind 
so many of the revolutionary movements in the 
German states in 1848 wero also anxious to 
treate ¢ German nation. For many years there 
had been efforts among German intellectuals to 
stimulate German pride and imbue the people 
with a sense of thete Goermanism—something 
very different, in their view, from the local 
patriotism of the amall etates, which was fostered 
by their very smallness, The philosopher George 
Friedrich Hegel had written of history as a 
process requiring a national state for its fulfill- 
ment, and his ideas were very influential in 
intellectual circles during the early part of the 
Century, 

Other Germans were convinced that it was 
German disunity that had prevented them from 
enjoying the “place in the sun” to which they 
believed they were hy right entitled, Yer it was 
not clear to them how they could unite without 


JR48. revolution in Berlin, (COURTESY RINLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE, PARIS } 


being dominated either lv the Hapshurg rulers 
of Austria or by the Junkers, the landholding 
ariatecrats of Priva, Rut the nettle had ta be 
grasped, and the revolutions of 1848 seemed to 
provide the opportunity A number of German 
notables therefore assembled in Fronkfirt ane 
demanded an election to choose representatives 
lor the purpose of writing a constitution for all 


Cermany—eame of them no doubt having In 


mind the momentous reault= of a similar conven: 
tion held in France in 1784. 
The German stale governments, alarmed by 


they revelutions, wd in some cases no longer in 


full control af their states, gove their coopera: 


lion 10 the elections, and an elected body, more 
thon half lawyers, duly assembled and tried to 
work out. conetilution for a united ( eormany 


The assembly, however, was tn fact powerless 
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to de anything but talk and write; anil the times 
were so dangerous that on two occasions the 
representatives had to call ipon the Preesian 
army for protection, At last they completed o 
comstitution to their liking, which called for a 
hereditary monarch ae chief of state. This posi- 
tion they offered to the king of Prussia. 

But Frederick William, however much he 
may have desired to become king of a. united 
Germany, dared not accept the offer, Austria 
was still too large and powerfal to he antage- 
nized, and it was certain that Austria had no 
desine to see a large German state as her neigh- 
bor, The Austrian-emperor had only with great 
difficulty, and with the aid of the troops of Tsar 
Nicholas of Russia, managed to restore order in 
his dominions against revolutionaries filled with 
liberal and rudieal ideas, and against nationalist 
uprisings in the non-German parts af his ferri- 
tories. Opposition could also be expected from 
the Prussian Junkers, who distrosted -west- 
German businessmen and lawyers and preferred 
controlling their own slate of Prussia to heing 
swamped by non-Prussians, whom they couid 
not control. Frederick William himself felt sure 
that if he accepted a crown (rom a constitutional 
convention of doultful status, he would antago- 
nite his hrother prinees who alone, both in his 
view and in theirs, were entitled to offer it. He 
therefore informed the convention, in hie best 
Prussian manner, that he had no interest in 
“picking up a-erown fram the gutter.” As it 
turned out, when the princes in 1861 were ready 
to offer the crown to his anccessor, the opposi- 
tion of Austria wae sufficient to persuade the 
Prussian king that it was too dangerous to ac- 
cept the crown even from the respectable hands 
of his peers (“humiliation of Olmutz.” 1863), 
So. as Riamarck was later to express it, Germany 
eventually had to he unified by “blood and 
iron”: the blood of Austrian, Frenchmen, and 
(ermans, and the iron of the Prussian indus 
trialists in the hands of tho Prussian army. 

Most of the members of the Frankfurt As- 
sembly, seeing that their labors had been in 
vain. #inee there was no other candidate In stall, 
returned home. A small minority of radiraly 
stayed! on in the hope that something could be 
retrieved by more dineel action; they were 
flitperse:| hy Russian troops But, as noted 


eartier, the Prossinne had at least won @ con- 
stitution for themeelves, which, even onder the 
weighted vote, was predominantly liberal in out: 
look. The work with the Zollverein was con- 
tinned. and the central and southem German 
states. og well os Hanover, agreed to join—all 
execpt two medium-sized states. Jy 126] Fredl- 
erick Willlam died, to he sueceeded by William 
), William was above all things «# soldier, and 
desired to increase his anny and improve its 
training and eqaipment. Bot at once he camo 
op against his. parliament, which wished, like 
the English Parliaments of Stuart times, 1 con: 
trol the monarch through the power of the purse 


—alheve all controlling his loreizn polley by 


drnving him the funds with which to wage his 
wars. 


Policy of Bismarck—T he Schleswig-Holstein 
question «~The Prussian Landtag, however, was 
not in the position of seventeenth-century English 
Parliaments. The king had alwava been aecns 
formed to taxing: all taxing powers were in his 
hands; and he did not propose to relinquish 
them toe patfiament, So he appointed a strong: 
minded Junker a4 his prime minister, gave him 
his full confidence, and tuled without the co 
operation of the Landtag. The result was-a pro 
longed sqyuabble between the minister and the 
Landtag, from which the minister, backed hy 
the monarch, emerged victorious. Enamored of 
a conetitution that gave so much power to the 
executive, Bismarck, whe remained prime min 
ister of Prussix litt took on the duties of imperial 
chancellor after 1871, wrote « similar constitu: 
tion for imperial Germany, Frat, as he wis to 
fad in hiv old age. it was essential for the 
chancellor to retain the confidence of the mon: 
amch. When Kaiser William i dropped Bis 
marck in 890 and decided to rule as well as 
reign. there waa ne constitutional power that 
could compel hin todo otherwise, 

Bismarck was an experienced diplomat and 
one of the most skilled opportunist: the world 
has vet seen, with a thorough knowledge of the 
strengths and weaknesses of his opponents and 
of the power stricture of Europe. Although it is 
extremoly unlikely that he was as prescient @s 
he claimed when he had been rewarded with 
success, it is nevertheless true that he heth 
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eteated opportunities for his realpolitik, as he 
called it, and took superb advantage of those 
that offered themselves, Coming tw power [ust 
ifter the humiliation of Olmutz, he recomized 
Austria a= the most dangerous enemy of German 
mification and knew that he would have to 
he forred to acquiesce in it, if necesary by 
force of mms 

The opportunity arose for the first move 
when the Danish king proposed to incorporate 
into his kingdom the two duchies of Sebleswiz- 
Holstein. which were his personal possessions 
hit were peepled hy tore Germans than Danes. 
Accornling to German opinion, the duchies did 
hot helone to Denmark hat to the Danieh king, 
who had ne right te absorh them into his king- 
fom, The question of the duchies was raised in 
the Diet of the German Confederation, which 
authorized Austria and Prussia to take them 
from Denmark. A livief war achieved the Ger- 
man aims, but one of the duchies war elven to 
Austria to adminieter, the other to Prussia. This 
delichtful arrangement, which was accepted 
without suspicion by Austria, meant that the 
Austrians had to administer a territory to which 
they had no access save through lands controlled 
by Prussia. Bismarck had no difficulty :in mak- 
ing considerable troulle for the Austrian ofh- 
cials, whe complained bitterly of their treatment 
to the Diet. 

Meanwhile, Bismarck had made himself 
thoroughly unpopular «mong the Priresiane by 
collecting taxes for the army over the objections 
of the Landiag: and though some German na- 
tionalists approved of enlarging the army and 
of the uses to whieh it would probably he put. 
Bismarck did sot proclaim his intentions from 
the housetops, Indeed, he paid o visit to the 
Frenel) emperor Napoleon ini at Biarrite in 
France, and made vague promises of additional 
territories for the French—probably including 
the duchy of Laxembourg, which was in the 
éallverein but might perhaps he released to 
France: Napoleon evidently agreed) to remain 
neutral in an eventual war. betweet Prissia and 
Austria, with whom he was in aiv case on bad 
terms sinee his intervention Jn Italy, The king 
of Sardinia was only too anvinue to he allowed 
to take pact in the planned expedition. for which 
isistance he would he rewarded with Venetia. 


He too signed # secret treaty of aid, Everything 
having been neatly prepared. Hismarck was 
ready to take on the Diet, 


The Astro Prasian Par, 1866-1867 All 
went a4 he had almost certainly planned, Austria 
and hee perennial allies in southern Germany 
were rough with Bismarck in the Diet and com-- 
manded him to desist from his provocative acts 
In Schleswig- Holster. [t appeared to the com- 
plainant: that he was proposing fo squeeze 
Austria out and annex the duchies to Prussia; 
Bismarck. did not <eriously digpute the conten- 
tion, Indeed. he went further and suggested a 
complele reorganization of the German federa- 
tion, This wes too mach for the delegates of 
many of the states: When Austria called for 
allies for the chastisement of Prussia. Hanover 
and Saxony. #s well as the three Catholic south- 
em German states and several. other smaller 
ones, oereed to join her. Only William | was 
doubtful of the necessity for war and of the 
strength of the still untried Prossian army. But 
Hie ullowed himself to be overhore, and the war 
wae on. The Prussian anmy astonished the world 
hy utterly defeating Austria at the battle of 
Sadowa (7866). then turned on the German 
allies of Austria ond deatroved them also. The 
war was to be known os the Seven Weeks War, 
one of the shortest and moet decisive in history, 

Prussia contented herself with) annexing 
Hanover outright, together with a few minor 
states. which gave her full aceess from one part 
of her territory to the other, Then she-signed a 
lenient peace treaty with Austria, although 
Austrin. according to plan. lost Venetia to Italy. 
The German Confederation was replaced by a 
North German Federation, with a constitution 
not unlike that of Pruseia. This constitutton. 
with minor modifications, was (0 carry over te 
the Geran Empire, and will thetefore he. de. 
ectibedd later in this section, The southern 
German states, now cot off from Austria, would 
henceforth he harmless; and as: Bismarck was 
moxie to obtain their consent to unification, 
he treated them with consideration also. MMe 
apilogiznd! to the Landtag for his high-honded 
actions over the budget, and waa forgiven by 
an overwhelming vote, which at the same time 
lewaliaed the illegal eallections in the past. 
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The war, though initially unpopolar, had 
appealed greatly to German national feeling. All 
the northern states were proud of the achieve- 
ments of the Germon army: even the states 
which had been defeated by it shared this pride 
to some degree. [ft was clear that unification was 
in the air, hut it. would certainly be an unequal 
alliance, Prussia was incomparalbly the largest 
and most powerful state in Germany, and in fact 
woe in process of swallowing the others rather 
than uniting freely with them. The dissident 
states, therefore, were still unwilling to he swal- 
lowed. 


They had their own traditions; two of 
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them, like Prussia, were kingdoms; and all were 
largely Catholic. It should not have been impos: 
sible: to conciliate their rulers by leaving them 
some POWER and prestige, as was ultimately done 
in the constitution of imperial Germany. But 
Bismarck played it differently, He continued to 
ust his diplomatic talents on the international 
tage, and was able to tempt Napoleon tn into 
aitacking Prossia. This brought the southem 
‘tales into the war against France, and unifica- 
tion and empire were achieved to the accom: 
paniment of a rousing victory over a foreign 
enemy. Bismarck himeelf claimed that the war 
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had been arranged for the express purpose of 
bringing the southern states inte his union; but 
it would seem more probable that thie was an 
incidental bonus, Bismarck had an army, as had 
heen demonetrated in 1866, that was probably a 
match even for the French; there were old 
scores to be settled with the French; and it 
should be made known to the world thar Ger- 
many was now the greatest power in Europe. 
with all the prestige and influence thot went 
with «uch o position, 


Victary over France—Fstablishment of the 


German Empire The couse of the war with 
France was trivial; The incompetent queen of 
Spain had been deposed and the Spanish parlia- 
ment asked o Hohenzollern prince, cousin of 
William | of Prussia, to accept the throne. Na- 


poleon was disturbed at the increasing power of 


the Hohenzollern house, which had already in 
recent years supplied a king to Rumania. He 
had recently suffered several diplomatic defeats, 
amd was in need of a victory to bolster his 4ag- 
ging prestige at home, Perhaps also memories 
of the old Hapshurg alliance between Spain and 
Austria gave him nightmares, even though times 
had greatly changed, and rulers no longer found 
it so easy to take their peoples info wars, Na- 
poleon therefore chose to regard the Spanish 
offer as a matter of importance, and decided 
thet in no circometances. ¢hould the Hohen- 
zollern prince be permitted to take the throne. 
William of Prussia himself was not especially 
anxious for his cousin to accept the offer, and 
the prince refused three thmes. Nothing, there 
fore, would have come of the matter if the 
Spaniards had not made the offer yet a fourth 
time (perhaps at the suggestion of Bismarck}, 
and if Napoleon had not instructed the French 
ambassador to call upon William and insist both 
on the refusal of the offer by the Prissian 
monarch, and on an undertaking that never 
would a Hohenzollern be permitted to take the 
Spanish throne. This unreasonable undertaking 
William refused to make, and so informed the 
French ombassador with dignity and courtesy. 
He then sent a telegram from Ems, the place 
where he was staying, informing hie minister of 
what had happened. 


Bismarck then proceeded to edit and pub- 
lish the telegram in such @ way that it appeared 
both William and the French envoy had. been 
insulted. The French, in @ nationalist frenzy at 
leas! os great as the German, clamored for their 
monarch to teach the Prosstans a lesson, and it 
was the French ultimately who declared war. 
Opinion in Europo was overwhelmingly on the 
Prussian cide and against the emperor who bore 
the name of Napoleon, who had spent so much 
of his reign intervening in affairs which did not 
concern him and were far from being dictated 
hy French national interests. The Germans were 
ready to the “Inst button on the Inst soldier's 
tanie’; they provided the world with the first 
example of a. German blitzkrieg. All the German 
states took part in the war and France was 
severely defeated, the emperor being taken 
prisoner and forced to abdicate. Paris resisted, 
and sustained a siege of several months. On its 
final capitulation, the Germans insisted on the 
concession of Alsace and Lorraine and-on the 
payment of a huge war indemnity. Meanwhile, 
at Versailles, the Prossian king was proclaimed 
Cerman emperor, and Germany was af [ast 
umited. Bismarck, had evidently given much 
thought to the kind of constitution that would 
provide: him with a position fitted for his talents 
and for the role he expected to play, Under the 
constitution of imperial Germany he became 
chancellor, a position that he held for twenty 
years with, on the whole, considerable distine- 
tion in-epite of some fnilures. 


The constitution of imperial Germany The 
Prussian constitution already described was 
maintained In force in Prussia, with a Landtag 
elected primarily by the moneyed classes Prus- 
sia rematined under the control of the monarcli, 
who was still king of Prussia os well as emperor 
ikaiser) of Germany. The upper house of the 
German Empire was called the Aundesrat. Its 
members were nominated by the hereditary 
princes of the separate German states, Prussia 
nominated not enough members to control the 
Bundesrat, but enough to prevent all constitu 
tional changes. Most of the legislation for the 
empire originated in the Bundesrat rather than 


in the Jower house; called the Reichstog, which 
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was elected on the basis of universal manhood 
suftrage. 

Nevertheless, all hills had to be approved by 
both howe: of the legislature, and legislation 
could he introduced by the Reiclistag as well as 
by the Bundesrat. Thus the Reichstag did have 
the power to mefnse to vote supplies, though with 
the consent of the Bundesrat it could be. dis- 
solved by the kaiser. Its powers were therefore 
largely negative. Tt could debate and draw mat- 
tere to the attention of the public: it could act 
as a weathercock of public opinion; but it could 
not by iteelf pase any bills. It could, however, 
refuse its axeent to legislation, All bills were 
subject to the approval of the princely Bundesrat, 
with its large Prozsian delegation. To ensure 
that Prussia would never be overruled, even hy 
hostile princes, all bills which proposed changes 
in the army or wavy or taxes liad specifically to 
be approved by Prussia. The kaiser did not 
have, ae he surely did not need, a veto in the 
imperial parliament, 

The chancellor was responsible not to the 
parliament but to the kaiser, as in Proesia, 
where Bismarck continued as prime minister, 
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Even if he fost the support of parliament he could 
continue to run the country. Liperial officials 
were likewise appointed hy the chancellor and 
the monarch. Though they might lose the con- 
hdence of the imperial Reichstag, in the Last 
resort the actual power to mile remained in the 
hands of the kaiser and his officials, [in fact, both 
Bismarck and Kaiser William 1. who assumed 
virtual control of his country’s policy after hic 
dismissal of Bismarck in L890, were sufficiently 
anxious for popular support that they did not 
directly oppose the wishes of their freely elected 
legislature, preferring, like the Tudor monarchs 
of England, to manage if, 

The government of imperial, Germany 
proved to be a highly efficient one. Tt won the 
admiration of many Europeans and of the Japa- 
nese. who were looking westward for models to 
follow: in their process of westernization. If it 
was not fully democratic, at least there were 
elements of democracy in it; it gave Germans 
for the first time the opportunity to participate 
in representative institutions, Uf it had not been 
for the first World War; imperial Germany 


might have become as democratic as any nation; 
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for the Reichstas, in spite of its inherent limi- 
tations, had gained in both prestige and author: 
ity during the vears-of its operation. 


* Failure to achieve national 
independence 


THE AUSTHIAN MINORITIES 


The minorities in the major European 
countries shared in the upsurge of nationalism 
during the nineteenth century, but many found 
themselves faced by opposition too strong for 
them to overcome. They were thus compelled 
to walt for Independence until the defeat of the 
European empires and the disintegration of the 
isarist regime in World War 1. The weaksress 
of the (Xtoman Empire enabled the Christian 
minorities to escape from Turkish rule, as we 
have seen. But the Hapsburg and tsarist empires 
remained strong enough in the nineteenth cen- 
tury té keep thelr minorities: under control, 
Indeed, Atistria added some new ones, acquired 
during the hreukup of Turkey, but ahe lind to 
gtant autonomy within the empire to the Mag- 
yars, the dominant! peaple in Hungary, who 
thereafter joined her in keeping the remaining 
minorities in subjection. 

Within Austria there were many minorities, 
riled bw the ancient Hapsbhurg dynasty and by 
a Cermiar-speaking riling class which itself 
was ¢ minority, like all the peoples in. the 
empire. Within the entire country there was no 
group that wat evidently entitled to rule be- 
cause of its predominance-in nombers, It was 9 
Hapsburg domain, and it was the Hapehure 
dynasty that held it together. The country was 
divided into two roughly equal halves, Austria 
proper and Hungary, Within the Austrian half 
was the ancient kingdom of Bolwemia, formerly. 
us noted earlier, an independent kingdom form- 
ing part of the Holy Roman Empire, which had 
heen conquered by the Hapshurgs in the Thirty 
Years War. Ite population was mixed, but the 
majority was Crock: it had, however, « substan: 
tial minority of Germans, who held moet of the 
important positions in the state. The Crechs 
were culturally and technically the most ad- 
vanced of the Slavic peoples. 


Moet of the minorities were in the Hum- 
garian part of the empire. Here the majority 
was Magyar; but there were many Slavic 
peoples in the territory, for the most part 
culturally Jess advaneed than the Magyars. 
Among these the Croatea were the moet ad- 
vanced, but there were Slovaks, Slovenes, and 
Ruthenians, as well as some non-Slavie Ruma- 
nians.. Finally, the empire contained also the 
province of Galicia, inhabited hy Poles and with 
a considerable Jewish minority, This territory 
had been taken from the old kingdom of Poland 
luring the eighteenth century as the Austrian 
share of the partition, 


Czechs and Poles The minorities were far 
from united in opposition to the Auetrian Haps- 
burgs, whose mile was rarely oppressive and 
at least served to maintain law and order and 
protect one minority from another Even 
Austrian rule in Ttaly was in many respects 
more eilightened than the rule of native Italians 
in the non-Austtian parts of [taly. When the 
Poles in Galicia revolted against Austrian mule 
in 1846, it was only the upper and middle 
classes that took part in the revolt, The lower 
classes regarded the Polish aristocracy rather 
than the Austrians as their enemies, and they 


aided the Austrians in suppressing the revolt, 


in the process winning some advantages for 
themselves, af the expense of their social 


‘Stiprenriora, 


Although the nationalist spirit did not pass 
there peoples hy, it took «a form different from 
the political nationaliem of such a country as 
Italy. What the Czech and other nationalists 
in the empire desired was the privilege of main- 
taining their own ancient culture and the use: 


of their own language. They were Slavs, and 


their cultural connections were with the other 
Slavie countries—even though few, if any, 
would have preferred living under the mle of 
the most powerful Slavic country, Russia, to 
the far lest oppressive rule of Austria. Thus pan- 
Slavism, which was an importan) movement 
during the pineleenth century, was cultural 
rather than political, Its outstanding leader in 
the first half of the century. the Czech Frantisek 
Palacky, who wrote a detailed history of Bo- 
hemia, was interested in spreading the know!l- 
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edge of his people in foreign countries. and 
drawing attention to its long and distinguished 
history, in forming enultural connections with 
other Slavie peoples, and in obtaining certain 
privileges for hie people within the Hapshurg 
empire. When the Austrians called a Constituent 
Assembly in 1845 to consider political reforms 
in the empire, Polack}, as a Coech representa: 
tive, fought for provincial self-government, in 
which he was naturally opposed by the Germans 
of Bohemia. He did not feel it at all incongrn- 
ous to preside over 4 pan-Slavie congress held 
in the same year at Prague, the Bohemian 
capital, since the pan-Slave of that epoch were 
interested in purely cultural aint. 

The 1846 revolt of the upper and middie 
classes in Galicia had been suppressed, as al- 
ready noted. The ancient Polish. city of Cracow, 
which had been left as an independent republic 
by the Congress of Vierina, was then annexed 
hy Austria. In 1848, when Austria was in dif- 
ficulties in all part of her empire, the Poles, 
not only in Galicia but in the Prossian part of 
the former Polish kingdom, revolted against 
their rulers, but again were suppressed. Russian 
Poland, which had revolted in 1831 and there: 
after been kept in firm subjection, was unable 
to give the Prussian and Austrian Poles any 
assistance in D648. In 186% Russian Poland 
made @ further attempt, with a like ahsence of 
success. All the Poligh minoritice had te wait 
until 1918 before they were united ina national 


state, this time with many minorities subjected 


to them. 


Magyar naftonalism—Establishment of the 
Dual Monarchy In Hungary the Mazyars felt 
themarlves in no way inferior to the Germans 
who were dominant in the Austrian Hapsburg 
empire as a whole, They remembered their long 
history a an independent kingdom hefore the 
first Hapshurg had sat on 4 throne, They were 
prowd oof their nonSlavie and non-Germon 
langimge-and ite extensive literature, To them 
the Germans were not bringers of law ond 
order but alien conquerors, The Turkish rule 
io Hungary, from which the Hapsbhorgs had 
rescued them. lay far back in the past. They 
had a wholehearted contempt for the Slava in 


their part of the empire, whom they regarded 
as harharians whose way of life was abhorrent 
to them. The Magyars therefore strove for na- 
tional independence, and the anti-Austrian 
movement in Hungary was fiercely nationalist, 

‘Though the lower classes in Hungary were 
no doukt as anti-aristortatic as elsewhere, they 
did not follow the example of their peers in 
Galicia and defend the Austrian regime. But 
among the Magyar leaders there was consider- 
able difference of opinion as to what it was 
possihle to achieve. The most famous Magyar 
nationalist, Louis Kossuth, desired independence 
and was prepared to settle for nothing less, But 
his compatriot Francis Deak was ready to ac 
eept compromises with the Austrians as long og 
suhstantial self-government was achieved, Kos- 
suth remains the great Magyar hero, but wt was 
the policies of Deak that triumphed, 

In T848 a great Magyar rebellion broke out. 
under the leadership of Kossuth, and in the fol- 
lowing year he heecame president of an inde- 
pendent Himgarian republic. But when Tsar 
Nicholas | of Russia offered his services to the 
Hopeburgs and his offer was accepted, the revolt 
was crushed hy the Russian armies and the 
republic destroyed, Kossuth went into exile. 
and for a time the condition of Hungary was 
much worse than before. But Desk remained 
and negotiated with the Hapshurgs, who were 
not ationg enough to maintain an authoritarian 
regime in their empire without support from the 
Magyars. This Deak and the mew emperor 
Francis Joseph | recognized, and some ameliora- 
tion of the Hungarian lot had already been 
achieved hy the time of the Austro-Prissian war. 
When Austria wae defeated in this war she 
recognized fully that power had to he shared 
with the Magvors, and « compromise was 
worked out, called the Ausgleich (1867), smder 
which Hapshurg rule was converted into a Dual 
Monarchy. Francis Joweph was tecognited as 
emperor of Austria mad king of Hungury. BRuda- 
pest became the second capital of the new 
Austro-Hungarian empire, and the Magyars 
were granted full self-government in Hungary. 
Only a few restrictions remained and a few 
common tistitutions, which idletracted littl from 
it. Thereafter the Magyars ruled as a dominant 
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minority in Hungary, leaving the German Aus- 
triane in substantially the same position in the 
Austrian pact of the empire. 

The Czechs had to be content with repre- 
sentation in the Austrian parliament, ever 
though Franeis Joseph and his advisers for o 
time toyed with the notion that Bohemia should 
he gtanted ao position similar to that of Hungary. 
This notion, however, did not survive the appo- 
sition of the Germans in Bohemia, who had no 
wish to be subjected tothe Caechs.as they were 
in 1918 when Czechoslovakia beeame an inde- 
pendent nation, Meanwhile the other minorities 
obtained little advantage from the ehonges, even 
though they olitained some representation in the 
pirlianwnt of the empire. The Croats, in par 
ticular, resetited Magyar rule, which was more 
oppressive than the relatively mild mile of Aus- 
trian, and began to look to the other Slavic 
peoples for aid. The kingdom of Yugoslavia. 
established in 1918. was the result of pan-Slavic 
fationilam. But the Croats were to find that 
domination by Slavic Serbs belonging ta a 
different religion was litle improvement! over 
domination hy Magyars, and ao improvement 
at all over Hapsburg rule of the first half of the 
nineteenth century. 


TSARIST HUSSTA. AND HER MINORITIES. 


Russia, bulwark of autecracy Throughout 
the greater part of the nineteenth century tearist 
Russia-was apparently as strong as at any lime 
in her history, There wae littl: sign of any will- 
ineness to deviate fram ahsolutist tradlitions, «till 
less to grant any measure of autonomy to bet 
minoritie, with the single exception of | the 
grand duchy of Finland, Alexander 1 (1801- 
1823) was a believer in likeral ideas for much 
of his reign, but im later life he grew to recog: 
nize the dangers-of revolution in Europe. includ. 
ing his own TMussian strongholil Lmemediately 
after his death there was on effort by the so 
called Decembirists to put on the throne as a 
rena ititional monarch Alexander's brother Gon- 
stantine, who had previously renounced his 
claim to the throne, The designated heir, ao 
younger Irother, whe ruled as Nicholas 1 (1825- 
1855), immediately suppressed the uprising, 
despite its substantial support among army of: 


ficers. Thereafter Nicholas crished every liberal 
movement in his country, establishing a rigorous 
censorship and a system of secret police to 
search out any dangerous ideas, He ruled effer- 
tively, albeit alisalutely, and died while engngridl 
In the Crimean War, which was to pul an end 
to Riuseian espaneion, 

Nicholas’ son, Alexander nm (1855-1881), 
was aman of a very different temper. He recog. 
nized that his country wae still backward as 
compared with other European. countries. and 
especially backward in still maintaining serfs. 
barely to be distinguished from slaves. In- 
Huenced to some déegren by the opinions of his 
own educated minerity and by foreign criticism 
of his slate, he einancipated the serfs hy decree 
in 1861, and attempted to. establish legal re 
farms on the western model; in addition, he 
allowed the first elections for district councils— 
thus begiening a long overdue decentralization 
in Russia. 

Alexander never hel any Intention of de- 
volving any of his own powers an his people, 
and indeed al times wae severe in suppressing 
opinions he considered subversive, The move 
toward decentralization was rather an adminis 
trative improvement. The reforms did not go 
far enough for the intellectuals, many of whom 
looked to revolution rather than to peaceful 
reforms. Although Alexander was in general 
supported liv the more moderate liberala, hia life 
wae constantly jy dlanger from the extremists, 
who after svera) attempts were al laut able to 
astastinate him in 1AGL, Meanwhile, hefore his 
death, he had again made war on decaying 
Turkey (after attempting to gain European sup 
port for his venture}, compelling her to make 
& humiliating treaty whieh would have driven 
her almost out of Enrope (Treaty of San 
Stefano, IRTB). The wreai powers, however. 
would not permit euch a disturbance of the 
balanew of power, and in a tew Congress held 
at Herlin in E878 they limited Russian gains 
avd maintained Turkey in Europe. By the end 
of the century Russia: had made no further 
movement: away from obsolatism, Alexander it 
(1R81-1894) and Nicholas tt (1894-1917) sup- 
pressed all new liberal manifestations in Russia 
Not until Russia wae defeated in the Russo- 
Japanree War of 1904-1905 was Nicholas n 
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Siherian gold mine al the time of Taare Afexvonder [l, 


compelled to grant # constitution, as will be seen 
in Chapter 23, 


The tsar of Huseia 
riled over many minorities in the nineteenth 
century. Sot onby did he role over the greater 
part of the former kingdom of Poland, Init be 
ruled also Finland, Lithuania; Latvia, and Es- 
tonta, all of which were to become independent 
states of the end of World War I. Much of this 
territory had. formed at ene time part of the 
Swedish empire, hut with the decline of Sweden 
(dealt with in Chapter 14) had fallen into Rue 
sian hands, Lithuania had been part of the 
gteat medieval kingdom of Poland-Lithnania, 
fol hed fallen to Russia during the partitions 
af Poland. Latvia and Estonia were largely ruled 
by nobles of German as well as Swedish origin, 
known collectively os Balls. Since the Kussiang 
left the Baltish arietocracy almost full independ: 
ence in their territories, there was little effort 
on the part of the latter ta revolt against the 
tsar, who protected their privileges. This, how- 
ever, was fot true of the peasantry and some 


The Pussian minorities 


middbe-clase intelleetnals, the former grievously 
oppressed by their aristocratic landowners. The 


Letts and Estoniana had their own language, 
men though German was the official language 
until the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
The people and language were neither Slavic nor 
German, but were ¢lesély allied ethnically and 
linguistically with the Finns, Throughout: the 
nineteenth centiry there was a growth of cul- 
tural nationalism in both these countries, laving 
the basis for the foundation of their national 
states after World War |. But it was not onitil 
the troubles in Russia in 1905 that there was 
much political nationaliam, aod even then the 
uprisings were in part directed against the 
German landholding aristoctacy, 

In Finland, acquired by the Russians from 
Sweden at the Treaty of Nestadt in 1721, the 
Tezime was far different from that of the rest of 
Hussta, The country was a possession of the 
Russian crown, and was legally a grand duchy. 
wilh the Russian taar as pram duke, Ti was 
granted « constitution before the end of the 
Napoleonic wars, and the comstitulion was main- 
tained by the tsar even while he was engaged 
in suppressing liberties elsewhere in his realm. 
There was.a strong Finnish cultural nationalism 
doring the nineteenth century. The movement, 
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however, was directed not against the Russians 
but against the Swedes, who had ruled the 
country for so long and who supplied the greater 
part of the Finnish aristocracy. The Finns rec: 
ognized the reality of Russian power and were 
willing to come to terms with it, ae long as the 
Russians recognized in turn the difference of 
the Finns from the Slavic peoples of their 
empire and made no attempt to impove their 
authoritarian system on them. Not until the 
end of the nineteenth century did the Russians 
attempt to impose @ stricter rule on the Finns, 
who fought back in 1905 with a serious general 
strike. During the foishevik revohition the Finns 
took the opportunity of establishing their inde- 
pendence as a nation. 

The Poles, as already noted, were returned 
to Russian rule after the Napoleonic wars, but in 
the form of personal rule by the tsar as king, 
Tsar Alexander | experimented with constitu- 
tional government, but his successor Nicholas | 
abrogated the Polish constitution after a revolt 
in 1830 and suppressed the universities of War- 
saw and Vilna. which were strongholds of Polish 
and Lithuanian nationalism, The Palee hail in- 
deed only themselves to blame for their loss, 
since they had been demanding the restoration 
of much of their ancient kingdom, 4 prospect 
which their Russian overlords were hardly likely 
to relish, Thereafter, though Polish nationalism 
grew in intensity and Polish exiles everywhere 
in Europe drew attention to their plight, they 
made litthe headway. A revolt in 1863, a5 al- 
ready noted, was suppressed with ease by Alex- 
ander 1), who might have been prepared to make 
concessions if they had not heen demanded with 
so much violence. Meanwhile, in Polanid, a 
separate Lithuanian nationaliem arose, which 
distingnished itself from Polish aspirations in 
spite of the extreme difficulty of separating, even 
in the mind, those parts of Poland which were 
truly Lithuanian. This nationalism was also rec- 
ognized in 1918 with the establishment of a 
separate Lithuanian national «tate. whose 
houndaries were not recognized for many vears 
hy Poland. Poland, indeed, captured the Lithw- 
anian expital of Vilna by force in 1920, and 
incorporated it in her new republic. 

Thus the twentieth century gave formal 
recognition to the nationalist movements of 


nineleernthceentury Europe, thereby In turn 
creating mew minorities as well as a number 
of too often onstable governments, Today Fin- 
land and Poland survive, both to some degree 
by courtesy of the U.S.S.R. Ceochoslovakia and 
Hungary exist, also by courtesy of the USS.N.. 
ond Yugoslavia a4 o genuinely national state, 
if under Communist rule. The still smaller states 
have been incorperated into the USS.R. All 
retain their cultural nationalism: but as political 
entities they ate dependent on their ability to 
live with the greater powers and remain in 
some degree and in different ways useful to 
them. 


* Summary and conclusion: 


It is impossible to overestimate the influence 
of nineteenth-century nationalism, a Western 
invention that has now heen exported through- 
out the entire world. with effects that will lie 
considered in the reat of this hook, When Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson in 1918 proclaimed the 
rights of all peoples to srlf-determination, he 
wee faking for granted that the demands of 
minorities far their own nation-states were justi- 
fed, whatever the practical difhculties of estab- 
lishing them might be. The analogy between the 
individual self of man, who at least is indivisible 
and can strive toward personal freedom, and the: 
supposed “self” of o linguistic, cultural, or 
racial prow) was taken for far more than an 
analogy. It came to be believed that if any such 
Froup expreeval its collective will ta heeome a 
nation hy plebiseite or other means, that demand 
was if principle jostified, Only practical con- 
siderations of overwhelming weight should stand 
in the way of its realization: 

Rut such practical considerations remain 
extremely formidable. How «mall can such 
group be? Toes the resulting nation have to 
lw: economically viahle? What about the minori- 
ties living in a country? Must they be physically 
removed to another territory, where they are 
in A majority, or separated off from the main 
hody of the state to which they were formerly 
attached and permitted to form a state of their 
own? 

Today Africa is the greatest new center of 
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nationalism, Nationaliem has been used to drive 
out the colonial powers, but the separate colonies 
were created by the powers out of considerations 
unrelated to the homogencity of the peoples in- 
hubiting them. The African ethnic unit is the 
tribe: Are all tribes entitled to become: nations? 
Or must the political units created by the 
colonial powers become the new nations? If 
the latter, then it ie the primary task of the new 
governments to supprest tribalism, os some 
African. national governments ate indeed at- 
timmpting to do. 

These are but a few of the questions that 
anise from the export of nationalism beyond the 
houndaries of Europe: And in’ Europe itself 
the problem is by no means solved; sor would 
it be solved if the U.S.5.R, were to relinquish 
her hold on the non-Russian peoples she has 
subjected, The historian and political srienti«t 
cannot help thinking that the final answer has 
not yet been given—that nationaliem is at least 
as divisive and disrupting as it is unifying, 
even though it may serve a temporary purpose 
in helping subject peoples to escape from the 
rule of foreign despots, But a principle which 
unifies and does not divide. which recognizes 
all luctosn beings as equals, entitled to rights 
as individuals but not necessarily to role by 
members of their own cultural and linguistic 
growp—sach @ principle is vitally necessary, bul 
does not yet appear to be even hovering on the 
horizon. IF the world and humanity are to 
survive, then a principle which transcends na- 
tionalism, even while it recognizes the value of 
human diversity and gives it ity due—but no 
more than its due—must be devised by human 
lieing. 
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The Industrial Revolution and Its Consequences 


* Wasa there an industrial 
“revolution” ? 


In Chapter 15, it may be recalled. we hest- 
tated tu speak of the eeonamy following the 
ereut discoverire ata “commercial revolution,” 
in epite of the antiquity of the term. Economie, 
institutions had net heen 
changed, An inerrcasing number of people be 
came interested in making money, and the 
amount of specie available in Exrope: was vastly 
increased. Tut the system of carly modern eapi- 
talism evelved from Lote imediteval itapitallem 
i a nermal manner, The lives of relatively Tew 
ren andl worn were ehaniged, 

lr eould equally well le said that the factory 
avetem oof the Industria) Kevolution did net 
suddenly displace the domestic of putting-ont 
avstem: that coal had for a long tome gradually 
lwen replacing water and wind os a source of 
energy: that the steam engine of James Watt 
waa only ai: impravemiont in detail over New: 
momen s steam engine, which hal heen in. tee 
from the beginning af the eighteenth omntury ; 
and that-eapital had been slowly aerumulating 
for geoerations and had always heen put to 
effective nes os soon ae it was available, Thos. 
Wonight be argued, there was no real Industrial 
Revolution, only a gpradnal growth of the 
economy Of Western Europe. of which the sa- 
called Tndustrial Hevolution is fit one jliese. 
When, it may ales be asked, wae the Industrial 
Revohition suppozed to end, and when did it 
legion? Te it meet still tty process? 

While admitting the force of euch argu 


fundamentally: 


ments, 1 mary sorely be oreed that there has 
been an extraordinary change in the tempo of 
industrialization einer, say, the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and that the consequences 
for the whole of mankind have been more mo- 
mentous than aay conceivalile political revalu- 
tien. There are few men and women in the 
world Whee lives have heen unteuched Hy it. 
tnd there will be fewer etil) hy the end of the 
temticth century. Political revolutions have fol- 
lowed in its wake, and they are still far from 
being at an end, Only the Neolithic Hevolution. 
which marked the beginning of trae histary, 
lias liad greater consequences, But it remains 
difheult tu answer when, WP ever, the Industrial 
Revolution came tocan end, even if one may 
sigeed a period during which i tray he said 
to have hegum, lndeed, it is still contimiing, and 
at on inereasing tempo, The hest that the his 
torian econ vlo is point to phases marked by 
certain croctal developments, even though there 
ig no peteral agreement on how to choose these 
pliases, Arbitrarily, ome might sigeest thot the 
(evelopment of an efficient steam engine hy 
Jomes Watt in 1765 is as good a point to hegin 
AS any, [tal as thie tinst receal phrase tr well 
have besa with the first soccessful exploding 
ofan atomie bomb, Oue might choose as an 
intermediate date of eritical importance. the 
perfection Of the Gilchriet-Thomas process. for 
the manufacture af steel (1578), ov the: manu 
focture of the first rarhon Rlament lamp by 
Themes Faleon in LE. All evel efforts ta 
Higeover phases have an arbitrariness about 
Hier, and the present historian has lithe option 


sa? 


=n 
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but to select phases which represent to him an 
intensihcation. of the revolution, and especially 
of its social consequences in the countries if 
penetrated moat deeply. For the first plinse the 
emphasis will be almost exclusively on Groat 
Britain, which wae without doubt the industrial 
pioneer in the eighteenth and nineteenth eer 
turies, although the British were by no meaner 
the only inventors. For later phases more atten: 
tion will be-paid to other madustrial countries. 
especially the United States. which pioneered 
in wang the mass production techniques charac 
teristic of the modern perind. 


* Probleme presented by the 
increase of population 


Ever since the Black Death in the fourteenth 
eentury the population of Europe has been in- 
creasing. Ry the eighteenth century the increase 
clearly presented a challenge to European skill 
and inventiveness, which, Hit had not been 
met hy « oreative response, would have doomed 
Earope to eventual etrangulation, When popula- 
linn increases, only two postibilities are open. 
Either the food supply ntust he inerensed ta feed 
the extra months, or the population most de- 
crease through famine, war, or other causes 
until the existing resources are sufficient to feed 
it; We have already noted. in Chapter 15; how 
the English clergyman Thomas Malthus became 
dlirmed at the incress® of population m Eng 
land and deelared that widespread starvation 
would reanlt from the fact that poypulation in- 
creased in geometrical progression, whereas 
foodaiutis incrensed only in arithmeticnl prowres- 
siom, What Malthus did not-ece was that Britain 
inca centory and a half would become a country 
which imported three fourths of her food, and yet 
could continue to five, and indeed improve her 
stanlara of living, by importing fram countrits 
with a surplus af food. He did inet sense ihe 
possibility that by specializing in manufacturing 
Britain could pay for her food impori« and till 
have something fo spate hy exporting the 
products of her industry. Britain, in short, ex- 
perenced, as did the reat of fndistrial Fatope, 
both an agricultural and an industrial revolu- 
tion, But it is essential to understand that an 


agricultaral revolution, by itelf, would not have 
solved the problem. The leaders of the unde 
veloped countries todwy understand thie fact 
very well. Henee their insisteswe on the need 
of their countries to bnidlustrigize—a develop 
nent which cereale: further «erin eronomiec 
prohlems for the pest of the industrialized world, 
which wishes to sell its products ti then, 

Ing rural economy with an increasing popu 
lation and a hackward pericultural technology, 
the workers, for want of an alternative. continue 
te lator on the land. But it is not alwave possible 
to inereaée agricultural output merely by on 
increased expenditure of labor, It ie more likely 
that the output will remain virtually stationary. 
Since there are more mouths to feed, the stand- 
ard of living will decrease for all. In India in 
recent centuries the increase of population has. 
had this calamitous result, whereas in earlier 
times. when the death rate wae higher, pilgrims 
and travelers to Tndia frequently noted the pros- 
perity and well-being of the people. even in 
rural areas, Elsewhere the increase has resulted 
in a growing demand for more land. Rut if the 
land) i worked hy the same primitive methods 
ae before. and especially if marginal land ix 
brought under cultivation, the problem is in no 
way solved, Its solution ie merely postponed, 
while the new land ie being broneht under 
cultivation, 

Tf. on the other hand, the surplus: popula- 
lien leaves the moral sector of the econemy anil 
tries to make o living in the city, the problem 


of unemployment and underemployment is tran 


ferred tothe rity, tmlrse there is @ reat increase 
in maniiantire, HW othere ts a marked improve: 
ment in aericnltial methods, then it is possible 
thal the problem of feeding the sarplns popula. 
Hon will he selved. Bot scientific agriculture 
wees. fewer, nol more liborers on the Dani. 
Industrialization therefore remains a pecessit¥ 
if there isnot to be widespread urban unempley- 
rari 

In vighteenth-century Europe two revoli- 
fiona took place. When new methods of mericul- 
ture were introduend, and pew mechanical 
inventions were jut to ose in rural areas; the 
sarplus population turned to the cities far its 
livelihood. In time, in spite of temporary dislo- 
canons, work was found for these warkers in 
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indestry, No indnetrial revelition could have 
euorerded without the concemitant sdvanees in 
nericultiare, since there would have been ne sur- 
plus fool available to feed the new industrial 
popalation. An aaticoltural revolution by itself 
would have created widespread underemploy- 
ment and anemplowment in the cities. 1) should 
therefore be understood, when studying the rest 
of this chapter, that the two revolutions pro- 


ceeded together, and there is no cleareut distine- 


tin in time between them, Indeed, in industrial 
e@uintrie tolay both revolutions continue, and 
as yet no end ie to he seen for either of them, 


* The agricultural revolution 
CONSOLIDATION OF AGHICULTURAT UNITS 


In eighteenth. and nineteenth-eentiury Eng- 
land it is probably true that technical inventions 
in agriculture were lees important as a factor 
in solving the agricultural problem than the 
eonsilidation of agricultural estates into ‘more 
economical units, Reference has already been 
made in an earlier chapter to the deeay of the 
medieval manorial evstem in early modern 
times under the mmpact of the enclosure move 
ment. The manorial village prodoced only a 
emall surplus for sale in the market. Much of 
the land was waste and insufficiently used, The 
amall cultivator usually worked strips of land 
separated from one another, requiring him to 
epeni too much time in unproductive walking, 
and he would have heen unable to make effi- 
cient use of a hore or anos even if he had been 
able to afford their upkeep. We have seen how 
the landowners, anxious to make money From 
the sale of wool, enclosed as much of their 
manorial land ae was feasible and turned it inte 
sheep runs. By the eighteenth eentury enclosures 


were bring made more often for the purpose of 


improving agricultural production for fond 
Taller than wool, In the nineteenth eentury, 
when wool began te he imported cheaply from 
the Antipodes, almost all enclosures were made, 
and were penmitted try Parliament, for the sake 
of increasing the production of food, 

In contrast to France, there was an in- 
creasing tendency to farm large acteages. The 
small farmer of earller times often preferred to 


ell his freehold and become a larger farmer 
by renting his land from a big landowner, who. 
in turn, preferred to rent his land for a substan- 
tin! gurn of money. A small farmer who did not 
wish to cent might well find himeelf frozen out 
of his land by act of Parliament, or compelled 
to sell for o relatively small sum. By the late 
nineteenth century the process of consolidation 
had progressed so far that it became the norm 
for English farme to be large and relutively 
efirient, and it was estimated! that half the land 
iy the cuintry was owned by 2.250 landowners, 
althongh the bulk of thie land was worked not 
ly the owners but by tenants, Thos English 
aericulture became what it has largely re- 
mained. a rural industry. emploving landless 
laborers who work for wages and ohey the in- 
structions of owners or managers. This develop: 
ment has resulted in a greatly increased effi 
ciency and a far higher production than would 
have been possible wmder the old subsistence 
farming, It made possible the spread of efficient 
farm methods and management. the early intro 
duction of new tools, and later of machinery 
and fertilizer, [n England, unlike most agricul- 
tural countries, littl resistance was offered to 
new methods, for there were no real peasants, 
The Inndowners and farm managers adopted 
limeiness methods themselves, and by the force 
of their example persuaded others to do the 


‘Samt, 


IMPROVED AGRICULTURAL, PRACTICES 


Although Jethro Tull, whe invented in the 
early eighteenth century a horse-drawn hoe and 
a seed drill, is usually credited with heing one 
of the great agricoltural pioneers. the mew type 
of farming sponsored hy him in a best-selling 
hook was nol very new and was reiected by 
runy as damagnic to the land. More lasting 
snl viluable was the general improvement in 
farming carried owt in the county of Norfolk, 
and associated with the name of Viscount (Tur- 
nip) Townshend, its chief publicizer, The aye 
tem, known ae the Norfolk system, was hased oan 
a scientific knowledge of the rotation of crops. 
especially the introduction of turnips into the 
rotation, the ose of nitrogen-fixing leruminous 
plants. and the extensive ose of mars and 
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manures. These innovations finally did away 
with the three-feld avstem inherited from the 
Middle Ages. onder which one fell in three wae 
left fallow every year, The svatem required the 
ue of livestock bo eat the tornips. and clover 
(egorminmis crop) for hay, this inctrasing the 
English supply of meat. Livestock was. prvutl) 
improved hy selective breeding, a developmen! 
inffurnced hiv Robert Bakewell, a Leicestershire 
farmer who, without any knowledge of the prin- 
ciples invelved, chose desirable characteristics 
in hts male anid female animals and mated them, 
quickly succeeding in improving the breed and 
culling out the unprofitable animals. 

Refore the end of the eighteenth century a 
steel plow had been invented, and tn the early 
nineteenth century imentions of new machines 
for farming followed one another rapidly. many 
of then contributed by the young United States, 
whose extensive lands and favorable homestead. 
ing laws provided the ineetitive for the dis 
covery of any devier that would save scarce 
Tobor and permit the effective cultivation of huge 
aereages, It may be added that improved agri- 
eultural methods were not confined to Britain, 
and many ideas were taken from continental 
practice by the British. eepecially from the 
Netherlands and parts of France. Most of the 
earlier mechanical inventions. however, were 
British. The unique combination of improved 
methods and machines wae imitated widely 
olirosd, ond it was customary, in the early 
nineteenth centiry. for wonld-le progressive 
farmers to viel England and return to their awn 
eountiries te publicize the new methods among 
their own people. As time went on. most of the 
old hand tools gave way to horse-drawn ma 
chines, and finally, in the twentieth century, to 
tractors. These permitted huge orcas to he 
brought under cultivation. und gradually dis 
placed first the horses and oxen and finally 
most of the laborers from the form. Thus the 
latter were Freed tw join the workers in urban 
inclustry, 


Agriculturel chemistey—Von Liehig Por 
hape the most envcial invention of all was the 
work of the German chemist Justus von Lichig: 
who discovered about 40 the chemical conpe- 


dition of plants by redicing them to aah and 
itnalvging the ash, We also did important work 
in tracing the mutrition prmcese in plants. Al- 
Hough he was able, with the techniques avail, 
able te him, anly te point to the major chemical 
contitoonts of potash, nitrogen, and phosphorus, 
orl if was left to later investigators to discover 
the importance of the mineral trace’ elements 
and the erocial role of hinimise-in pliont: mentrit ian 
(thre latter had of course ulwave heer known Dat 
mrer (leary onidersiood), the work-oof vor 
Liehio provided the basis for modern agricul 
ture, [t made possihle a tremendous incrense 
in yields through the nee of chemical fertilizer, 
especially in. lands which did not lend them: 
selves to intensive cultivation along traditional 
lines. Moreover. with the (evelopment ol mone 
eultore, which permits ihe moendve ose of 


Specialized machinery, and with the gradaal 


replacement of the horse hy the tractor in the 
twentieth century, yields would rapidly have 
dropped if chemical fertilizer had not taken tho 
place of the organic manures previously used: 
There would have been no possibility of feeding 
the vast urlan population in industrial countries 
if methods had not heen devised to increase the 
food supply, with an ever smaller population 
actively employed on the Jand. 

Gritait, unlike the undeveloped nations of 
the presewt time, was fortunate in that both the 
improvement of agricultural methods and the 
growth of industry took place eowly. She was 
able to adjuet herself and her institutions gradu- 
ally. without the dislocations experienced in 
countries outside Western civilization, in which, 
with rare exerptions, the entire ecomomy of thr 
country and its social avstem have heen hased 
on agriculture: Her favorable situation enabled 
her to-goin a lend start in the process of indus 
triallzation, and she had the advantage of export 
ruarkets tess readily available to latecomers in 
the race. This. althongh her economic situation 
it the long rom was such that she could not 
hope to retain her early lead. she did experience 
a full century of prosperity. and during this 
period every invention could he put to immedi- 
ate ase. either in agriculture of in industry, 
without causing any major social strains heyond 
those natural in a period of economic growth. 
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> The industrial revolution— 
early period 


INCENTIVES TO [NDUSTRIALIZATION 


The market When Britain staried to in- 
dustrialize, there was o «rriow: shortage of 
manufactured products at prices sufficiently low 
to he bought hy any fet the well-to-do, The 
increase in the quantity of goods turned out by 
the new machinery, at far lower prices than had 
heen feasible under the oid system, immediately 
created new markets both at home and abroad. 
This was especially demonstraind during the 
Napoleenic wars, When Napoleon imposed his 
continental blockade, shutting off British exports 
from all the countries he controlled, the French 
manufacturers were totally wunahle to take ad- 
vantage of the new European market. The 
peoples and governments of continental Europe 
insisted on continuing to import from Britain. 
where goods were cheaper. When they organized 
Wirespread smuggling, even Napoleot nécop- 
nized that he could mot forbid all imports anil 
expect to enforce hia prohihition. Before the 
end of the war he hat permitted limited im 
portation of certain specified products, Britain 
indeed increased her sales to the continent of 
Europe during the wary.as well as creating new 
markets in the Americas, The urban workers 
i British Indnstry, though ‘still extremely poor 
fini! Wl paid, nevertheless earned @ tmoney wire 
higher than uder the previews dotvestie system. 
Indeed, it was for the sake of improved income 
thar they agreed to werk in the factories, From 
the heeinning they were able to buy some of 
the textiles they now made in the factories. As 
their wages rose during the century, they were 
increasingly able te purchase some of the ger: 
eral products of the new industri, Thus ‘in: 
dustridlization tended to rreale its own new 
markets—a process that was spectacularly dem- 
onstrated by Henry Ford in a later era, when 
his workers drove up to his factories in) mase- 


produced Ford automobiles, 


The accunulation of capital for investment 
By the, eighteenth century in England much 
capital had been accumulated that could be put 


to work in profitable enterprises, Interest rates 
were low for most of the century. and there was 
a shortage of wass in. which money could he 
put to good use. In the carly modern perind, as 
we have seen. money could be made in com: 
merece and trade, Lut the openings were limited 
for want of goods to transport. The domestic 
or putting-out system in the textile industry tied 
np appreciable amounts of capital, hut there was: 
a limit to expansion in this feld since most of 
the workere were already as fully occupied as 
they could be, unless they could be penmaded 
to become full-time specialists, devoling their 
entire work werk fo the production of textiles. 
Expenses were high for the entrepreneur, who 
had to distribute the raw material anid collect 
the finished product in twe separate journeys, 
and whe was not paid until he could sell the 
finished product. The autpul of the home 
workers was limited by their hand methods. 
They could afford only the simplest tools and 
machines, the «pinning wheel and the hand 
loom. Manyoof the entrepreneurs had acquired 
some Wealth. buat they knew better than anyone 
else iow inefhelent]y their eapital was employed. 
Like any merchant, they were anxious to use It 
more profitably, to produce more goods and 
lower the nets of production if a way could he 
found. 

The large landowners: grew wealthy from 
their, ownership of rents, and many carnerd 
money alse from the exploitation of the mineral 
deposits under their land, especially coal. Their 
money wae available for profitable enterprises 
other than improving the yield from agriculture 
and inereasing their holdings of land. British 
lords, though it was serially disreputable for 
them to enter directly into trading and in- 
dustrial operations, could lend their money in 
euoh a wav that it would yield a financial profit. 
In the eighteenth century the duke of Bridge 
water, « coal owner, became the greatest finan- 
cial supporter of improved trarisportation in 
Enelaod, and he is especially noted for his 
canals, The duke of Newenstle was the greatest 
coal owner in the country, and many times over 
@ millionaire. | 

In addition to these sources of outside 
capital it was also possible for the =mall ‘bust: 
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nessman to acriumiilate capital by the -sitnple 
process of spending littl, and plowing hack all 
his profits into hie business. The social strrcture 
of Britain peruliatly favored such accumulation 
since the «mall businessman, who might bo a 
skilled worker endowed with the spirit of enter: 
prise, belonged to the social class which spent 
lithe. He wae fer beneath the upper bourgeois 
and the noble lord, by what he would be looked 
On asa parvenw and upstart if he spent money 
on the kind of luxuries that appealed to his 
betters; He could enjoy a modest comfort in his 
home, hat he weuld hardly dare to engage in 
what Thorstein Veblen Inter called “conspicuous 





consumption,” This the most natural thing for 
him to do with his money wae te use it to ox 
pand hie business, and let his son aspire to a 
higher social tation with the aid of the money 
that he would bequeath to him: Probably only 
mn the thind generation would any descendant 
Of his aspire to higher education, with the soclal 
prestign that aeoompanin! it in the elghteesth 
dnd nineternth centuries, A very few of these 
men—Arkwright was one of them—purchased 
lored aticl at dhemeelves op as landowners: For 
the most part they barely altered their old stand: 
and of living, and made no Attempt to rise out of 
their social class. contenting thenselves with the 


Model of Neweomea's steam en- 
gine in the Huaterian Miser 
of the Ul ndtier sity of Glasgow, 
where Dan warked and inverted 
iprarements te the engine which 
may be fairly said to hate wahered 
. in the age of areame, 
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satistaction of ownins and operating a successful 
and expanding business. 


Availability of technical knowledge There 
would have heen no industrial revolution with- 
out the nocrssary technical krowledse and 
ability, and the possihiliry of epreading the 
knowledge throughout the country. Since the 
seventeenth century there had heen a prodigious 
growth in stience, Scientific societies were in 
loreted in practical as well as thevretical sci- 
ence, and their members had aceess to all the 
lnttst information, But, hv the middle of the 
eighteenth centary, science was not yet much 
dtudied in the universities, The Enptieh ani- 
versities. it particular, were very conservative 
wid still devoted themselves largely to tradi. 
tional <ubjects, This was less true of the Scottish 
universities. Roth Edinburgh and (Glasgow gave 
much attention to erience and the principles of 
miineerina, Indeed, the invention of the first 
effective steam engine came aeog result of the 
interest of the University of Glasgow m the 
principles involved in an earlior steam engine, 
which was demonstrated to students at the wni- 
versity, The demonstration model needed repair. 
and the aniversity called in ae instrument maker 
toda the joh. The result was that the instrument 
maker, Janes Watt, noted at first hand the 
weakorss in thie arodel and set himself to devise 
a more efficient engine, In hie work he was 
sided by the university scientists, 

But. in the early period of the Industrial 
Revolution, the majority of technical improve- 
ments come from men who were engaged in 
working with machines and who tried to im- 
prove them in the interests of greater efirienwy, 
The English law was highly favorable to in- 
venfors. Patents were granted by the eovern- 
ment, which granted monopolies to the inventors 
and effectively prevented competition for # 
stated period. The inventor wae not compelled 
to license hie invention: mea rulez once he had 
heen granted a patent he made it his business 
to Gnd some eapitaliat who would assim the 
fittanciol rick of exploiting it, Both were thee 
protected for the life of the patent. Rut some- 
ties the inventor was prevented from moking 
os rch progress as he could have wished by 
the existence of another patent that he could have 


used in the improvement of his own inventions. 
James Watts patents prevented others from 
making similar steam engines in his day. but he 
liitnself was also hindered hy other patents owned 
by competitors. Only when the patents had ex- 
fired or been revoked, as sometimes happened. 
hy Parliament, could the pool of knowledge be 
enlarged. Richard Arkwright, who was at least 
as much 2 businessman as an inventor, took out 
several patents for machines which he had per- 
feeted, bot which relied heavily on inventions 
nade by others which had not been patented. 
After he had enjoyed a monopoly for a con- 
siderable period Parliament revoked his patents. 
thereby opening op the field to others. 

Some inventors, however. scorned ta take 
out patents, relving upon their own ingenuity 
to keep abead of competition. Josiah Wedgwood. 
the great potter, refused to be ridden by “fears 
of other people copying amy works.” Marnv- 
farturers sometimes handed together to huy up 
patents in their field and share them among 
themeel+es. Sir Humphry Dave. whe inverted 
o miners’ safety lamp, refosed to patent it on 
the ground that its use would save men’s lives. 
Even when a patent granted a menopoly to a 
purtivular inventor, it was at least possible for 
other manufacturers to buy their machines from 
lim; and the possesion of the patent meant that 
the inventor had at his disposal a valuable piece 
of property which made it easy for him 
obtain capital for its exploitation. In the early 
Industrial Revolution every manufacturer was 
well aware of what machines were availahle anid 
what had heen invented bv others: There was no 
textile manufacturer who was unoware of the 
peihilitv of cing power looms os soon as they 
were available, If tie continnerd to tise the anid 
loom, i! was entirely by his awn choir, 


Encouragement hy the state The étate had 
every reason to approve of this partiqular “revo- 
lation,” Its needs were meatiahle in war, As a 
relatively small coumtry. Britam could not put 
inti: the field as many troops as her continental 
rivals, But she could <upply her allies, who did 
the hulk of the fighting, with maney and the 
armaments and ¢lothing that money coulil bey. 
Britain foweht the Seven Years War | 1756- 
17635) in the middle of the century, amd gave 
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financial aid to Frederick the Great; her con 
tinental ally. Ai the end of the century she had 
to fight the French revolutionary armies anil 
loter the armies of Napoleon, As Napoleon ree. 
opniend, it wae the industry of Rritain, that 
“nation of shopkeepers.” which defeated hint in 
the end at mach as the wideopen spaces of 
Fliesin. 

Virtually isolated at times during the wars. 
Fritain would have experienced the greatest 
(difficulty. in winting them without! her crowing 
industry. Tn 1797 she was truly isolated ‘ond 
experienced severe economic and financial diff- 
etilties; The Rank of England had to <uspend 
eel payments since the government had hor- 
rowed more mores than it was able to repay 
from taxes. Bat once the war wae over and the 
rmomediate impression that followed the war had 
passed, British industry was in @ very strong 
position, and the government recognized fully 
how moch the country owed to ite industry. 
Thereafter. through the nineteenth century. 
merry atl ane chmiiirasemen Was: Piven bd ins 
dustry, gue the interests of manufacturers were 
alwaye taken inte consideration, When they de- 
sired free trade and the abolition of the tmaviga- 
tion laws, the government complind with their 
wishes, Subject enby to lommamitarian interests, 
for which there were spokesmen outside industry 
who were represented im Parliament. the govern: 
ment of Britain inthe winereenth century was 
larzely run in the interests of the middle classes. 
manvfactorers andl traders, ond all the lows 
favored their steady expondion, 


KEYS TO INDIETHIAL PROGRESS 


The steam engine Underlying all the other 
industrial accomplishments of the period was 
the more efficient use of wind and water. fol- 
lowed by the nse of steam. The principle of the 
water wheel had been known for centuries, as 
had that of the windmill, But as long as industry 
had to rely on water and wind, industry had 
to be located where these were available, The 
direst foree of wind could) Ie used inly where 
enerey dilnot have te be -continiwes and cor 
stant. The use of water for driving machines 
required the factory to be located olose to o 
river of stream, Steam engines could, on the 


‘or water t rary pcr bit evn 


contrary, be used wherever there was firel, and 
the fuel could be brought to the factory by land 
Tt wes those gore 
economic! jo lorate a fantory close to the sources 
of fiel lui not wlheahutely essential aa long as 
the cost af transportation could be inechaded in 
the price of the product. British indastry there 
fore naturally came to be located in the general 
area where furl was available: hat it did not 
have to be in the same towne ae the coal mines. 
North and central England therefore beeane 
the main inthisttial oreas, leaving the more 
tural south andl east, which were far from the 
mines. to vontinun growing their former agrictt- 
tural product. London heeame the center of 
spevintiond manufmcturing amd the locus of all 
the conmmerrial and financial services that were 
needed to make the moat effective use of the 
idustries of the morth, 

A steam engine had heen invented oe early 
as the beginning of the eighteenth century hy 
an frommonger named Thomas Neweormen, Lt 
Hunde use of steam to drive a piston within a 
eviinder. The piston. in dur, was attached to 
4 licam connected with an atmospheric water 
pump. The contraption was need to pump water 
from the con) mines. But too much fuel was 
used in the dontte process ef driving the piston 
up fre-steam and then letting it cool and fall 
hack neain. The waste of fyel was not trouble 
some os long as the machine was used solely 
in the mines, where fuel was ratily and cheaplir 
availatile, But it eould qiot be ised elsewher 
until seme proves had heen invented which 
would nol waste the steam. This was the work 
of James Watt, who invented a-separate con: 
denser whieh could be kept cool. while: the 
cylinder itself would he kept hot. The immediate 
result of hie invention (1765) waa o saving of 
about three quarters of the cost of fuel. For 
many vears Wath strove te improve his engine 
anf develop weer and impreved models for other 
uses, TWe fintneial peesirres of hin hackers werr 
severely strained by his efforts, lint at last; after 
matty years. the partrership beaan te prosper 
ond supply steam engines to the whale country. 
protected by Watt's patents. From here Tt wis a 
relatively small step to Robert Fulton's steam 
engine ind Miidson river craft (1807), George 
Stephetison’s steam Jocomotive (1624), and 
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Two spinning machines invented by Richard Arkwright. There ts a m=-vear intervel 


between the two models (1769, 1774), 


their numerous descendants, improved by the 
inventions of hundreds of other men. French 
and American as well as Enelish, 


The textile induarry The majer manufoc- 
turing industry of Britain throughout the eight- 
eenth eentary, ag it is in almost all economically 
underdeveloped roontnies i oOuT Own time, was 
the textile incdwatry; Here the crucial invention 
was the flying shuttle. invented by John Kay in 
1733. This device saved the weaver from having 
te throw the ahuattl Prom side to side by hanil, 
ad necessity which had greatly Henited the work 
he could doin aalay. Fut the (iread weed by the 
weaver had to be produoed more cheaply and 
eficientl: if the weaver were to benefit fully 
from this improvement. The spinning jenny, tt 
vented by James Hargreaves albaeat (765, per: 
mifted many threads to be spun atonce: in birt 
and 1775 Kichard Arkwright invented, or al 
least patented. w water Frame and carding ma- 
chine, Which permitted power other than human 


to be med for making thread: and in I7R4 
Edmund Cartwright, a clergyman, tovented a 
power loom, whieh could be powered by horses, 
water power, or steam, These. inventions, with 
numerue Olher improvermmits [ormed the base 
for the bextile bodustry of nmodeni tomers even 
though electricity ha almost wholly replaced 
the elder forms af power. 

The demand for cotten to feed the new Eng: 
lish mille ond take advantage of the possibilities 
of power weaving led directly to the key Aimen: 
con invention of the catton cin by Eli: Whitney 
(1793). The gin could clean so much more 
cotton tn o dav than liad been possible bv hand 
picking that Ht had untold consequences, social 
we well ne economic, in the country of is origin 
Cotton, especially the American ehortetaple cot- 
torn which was mest suitable for the gin, std- 
denly became a crop that yielded tremendons 
profits, In [810 almost sixty tines os. much 
cotton was erown in America as had been 
grown a hare twenty years before, and Negro 
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slavery had taken a new Irase on life in 
America, Thereafter the British were assured of 
adequate raw material for there loorme. 


Metallurey—jrom cast and wrought iron to 
steel By the begining of the ninetectith cen- 
tury the most importent probleme in the leading 
manifocturing inihustry were of the way ta 
solution, and the major source of enerey for 
the century had already heen harmessed fo man’s 
ne, Coal was now used for the making of 
steam, and steam was to he the prime mover in 


industry until ita partial replacement by of and 


electricity in modern times. But the scierioe of 
metallurgy had not yet solved ite key problem. 
how to make use of iron in ils most effective 
form. For many centuries iron had been sed 
for mimerons purposes, hut as a material it had 
so many defects that ite usex were limited antil 
these defects could he eradicated. In the Middle 
Ages a method had heen devised for emelting 
come of the impurities from the iron ore. and 
cast iron had resulted. Previously only beaten, 
or wrought, iron had been technically possible. 
Until the eighteenth century only charcoal could 
he used for smelting the iron. Coal in ite riatiral 
tate made a fire that was not hot enough to 
smelt out most of the impurities, and it added 
other impurities. especially sulphur. The sapply 
of charcoal in England was severely limited hy 
the fart that there were few native resources 
of wood, mud mest of the charcoal used had to 
he imported, 

Early in the nineteenth century came the 
crucial invention. An ironmonger named Abra- 
ham Darhy reduced coal to coke by luring 
off the gas and desing a very high chimnev, 
Thereafter cast iron could be effectively made. 
hint two other major inventions were necessary 
to perfeet wrought tron—a pew style of furnace, 
which prevented contact between the ore ard 
the forl, and a highspeed steam hammer, The 
iron thereafter wax stirred or “puddled™ when it 
came from the fumace. This removed some of 
the impurities in the ore, and more impurities 
were removed by the hammering. 

Steel, however, remained difficult and ev. 
pensive to make. To the wrought iron hod to 
he added specific ameunts of carbon, which 
was expensive as a raw material arid involved 


a second procese, Thie problem was in fart not 
volved jntil the middle of the nineteenth century, 
with the Eersernr process (1550), which pro- 
duced by anew method a heat blest far higher 
than any hitherto known and was-ahile partly to 
eliminate the iron-ore imparities. cepectully the 
phosphates. But the Bessemer proces remained 
atily Fairly satisfactory for ares which contained 
0 large pereentage of phaephates The problem 
was nw fully solved until wo further inventions: 
had been made. The first. the Siemens-Manin 
tnetthod | 1866), involved the use of an “open 
hearth,” and was an entirely new method of 
making steel, Thowgh the process took far longer 
than the Bessemer method and required a huge 
expenditure of roke, which was economical only 
if very large quantities of steel were to he made, 
wll the impurities in the ore could he liamed 
of by the method. The second invention was 
meade by two Enelieh chemists, Cilchrist and 
Thomas, whose chemical knowledge. suggested 
fo them that the offending phosphorus could 
be persuaded to combine with magnesium lime- 
stone. with which the Mast furnace could be 
ined (L878). Although the lining of the fur. 
neces had to be replaced from time to time 
under the Giehria-Thomas process, the lining 
Heelf could be put to geod. wee afterward, -es- 
pecially in the preparation of phosphate ferti- 
lizer. The two methods of Siemens-Martin and 
Gilehrist-Thomas remain the fundamental 
processes for making steel, though greatly re 
fined tn subsequent years. | 

The Western world now had ite key ma- 
terial. and entered into the age of steel, Though 
steel ite hae been prrifed and refined with 
other metals for every kine of specialized: use, 


and though other metals have linen brought into 


ue Which have lightness, ductility, and other 
Virtues denied to steel, it will surely. be long 
hefore stor) ceases:to be the metal most used 
in Western civilization, 


Transportation’ Ti may safely be said that 
without the improvement of lranaportation ne 
industrial fevelution would have heen possible. 
Every new industry required contributions from 
other industries, Machines had to be transported 
fron} one part of the country to another: fuel 
and raw muterials had to be used in areas far 
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from their place of origin. Tron ore and coal 
were rarely to le found in juxtaposition, Both 
were heavy, hut more conl was used than tron 
ore, and it therefore became customary te trans- 
port the ore to the coal, whenever possilile ly 
hort—as the ore of the Mesahi range in Minne 
sota is carried hy Great Lakes steamers to the 
coal fields of Pennsylvania and elsewhere, and 
ore from Newfoundiand is transported by boat 
to the eastermmost tip of Cape Breton Island in 
Nova Seotin, where ‘the oldest coal fields of 
Canada are, The Welsh mines supply the fuel 
for ore browelt into the country from abroad 
throneh the ports of Cardiff and Swansen, 

Long before the: rise of the eteel industry 
the transportation of coal to the cities which 
consumed if presented many problems. From the 
midile of the eighteenth century there was a 
predigious growth of canal building, initiated 
hy the successful enterprise of the duke of 
Bridgewater, who hired an engineer named 
James Brindley in 176) to construct a canal 
from his collieries at Worsley in Lancashire to 
the growing city of Manchester. The canal, 
which wae only a few miles long. nevertheless 
greatly reduced the price af coal in Manchester. 
The coal could be loaded directly into flat 
harges which could he pulled bw o single horse, 
ot even by a man who walked along the low: 
path, which was constructed by the side af the 
canal, The Bridgewater canal, as it is still enlled, 
is motte for the fact that it carried water ina 
aqueduct over a river. Thus there were no tech 
nical obstacles to joining all the major rivers in 
England by canal. Britain soon had a network 
of canals in ull parts of the country, ae the 
indastrial areas of the United States alko had 
he the early nineternth century. 

But canal transport was elow and euited anty 
for cartying heavy and bulley materiale: tn any 
ease it had oto be supplemented by roads for 
delivery. to the customer's door, By the middle 
of the eighteenth century the English roads were 
“ill suited dnly for peck horses and very primi- 


tive wheeled (ransport, The engineering of ponds. 


and liridges jn Britain was preathy improved by 
Thomas Telford. and their surfacing hath by 
Telford and hy John McAdam, whos name has 
passed inte the language for the surfacing which 
he designed; The roads thereupon became neable 


by horssdrawn wagons and coaches, making 
the transportation even of heavy goods possible: 
from canalbonk or seaport to the purchasers’ 
warehouses. 

Most important of all nineteenth-century 
improvements jn transportation was the afeam 
train, which revolutionized the economy of ewery 
Western country and, later, of those countries 
opened up by Westerners. Parallel with the 
siram train came the steamboat, even though 
the flying clippers. which used wind for motive 
power across the Atlantic. continued to he profit- 
alle for o long time owing to their low cost of 
operation. Even hy the end of the century there 
was far more world tonnage in sail than in steam.. 
The key invention for the satisfactory operation 
of the steamship was the screw propeller (1836. 
which displaced the earlier paddle wheel for 
jong vovages: Thos communications hy the mid- 
nineteenth century had been revolutionized, lay- 
ing the groundwerk for both domestic and 
foreign trade, In Canada and the United Statr= 
the new transportation permitted colonization 
and settlement! by immigrants from Europe. 
who poured into the Americas from about 1240 
until the first World War in, ever increasing 
numbers. In several years between 1900 and the 
war moré than a million immigrants entered the 
United States. Few of theee would have. been 
alle to make the journey if there had been no 
cheap traneatlantir transport; and few of the 
eater immigrants would have been able to eros 
the continent without the transcontinental tail- 
roais. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONSEQHENCES oF 
THE EARLY (SDUSTHIAL REVOLUTION 


Growth of towns The early Tnvlustrial 
Revolation bromelit in ite train mamerdis prole 
Jems, wotall of which have even yet been solved. 
Here we shall deal only with those effects of the 
Hevolurion which were already conspicuous be- 
fore the middlecof the nineteenth century, leay- 
ing the contivtiing effects for the end of our 
Hiseusion of the Industrial Revelution as a 
whole, Inthe early years the major social change 
was the growth of towne and cities at the ox- 
pense of the couttryside. The reader should he 
careful not to idealize the life of the roral 
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worker mn the dava before the Industrial Rewolr 
lion, Feenomic necessity drove him as inexor: 
ably as it drove the carly urhan factory worker. 
In the country he was seriauely underemployed, 
ond be lived in an economy where motiew had 
lecome a neemssitv, even thoweh some of This 
wints coukd Le aupplied from the emall plot al 
land which he almost certainly rented and did 
nol rw. To shi araay his hiny incone, he a 


les The protter-out, hls orovtded'’ the nl ih 
with his. raw material and paid for the finished 
product. was a hard taskmaster. The worker had 
no redress if he reveived ton litthe for hie prod- 
wet. for he hol mo other morket, He anil his 
family were compelled to work long hours for 
their subsistence, even if the muamber of hetirs 
was more under his control than in a factory. 
Rural haveing wae weually atrocious—dark, in 
sanitary, ond ill-lighted—as rural life itself. for 
the landless worker, hail for centuries been bor- 
ing, Ul-paid. with few amenities or means of 
entertainment, The communal life af the medie- 
val manor was centuries in the past by the time 
Of the Industrial, Revolution, Even the drab, 
hideous towns of the early Industrial Revolution, 
with their dark back-to-back houses and their 
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Girl working in English coal mine in erly nineteenth century. This picture, 
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coalibled stroets, appeared as an Improvement to 
the workers who left their mural cottages to find 
employment in the factories, Although these fae. 
tories had themselves few amenities, the owners 
luad it Ieeat to provide conditions under which 
prolonged work wae poesihle, 

]t should he emphasieed that the vast ma- 
jority of the early factory workers chose their 
new werupation willingly, and were not at first 
driven to it by economic. neceseity. When. low: 
ever. the putter-out fowid that he could cornrpete 
with the factories only by cutting the price he 
pail to the domestic worker to auch an extent 
hat the latter could no longer make ends meet, 
then the domestic evstem was indeed doomed, in 
spite of Cutile efforts on the port of domestic 
workers to hold ap the use of machines by de 
stroving them, The displaced worker found in 
thie towns such a as the REDE bonne, 
enjoy a: searsath of cig ce nienkte Ware: 
were @8 tow in the factories as the employer 
eould keep them, hut the earnings of the whole 
family were as a tule higher than they had been 
in the country. Bat now the worker had to buy 
his food instead of raising it, and at limes: as 
in the famine years of the TR40"s. before the 
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protective duties on foreign grain were repealed, 
British 


Parliament investigated conditions in the fac 


he suffered grave hardship, When the 


tories int the T8d%s. the representatives were 
shocked anid Parliament passed legislation in 
L247 whieh Jimited the hours of work. But oon- 
ditions were ultrady improving a4 a result of 
efforts bw the workers themerclyes throngl) the 
action af trode dnHionrs. which bined) herein leral 
seme Va25 
Hiev had receiver! legal recognition were such as 
Virtually foe prevert elective strike action. 

rather than im the 
factories (hat the investic¢atore Jound the worst 


all hough he berm wonder which 


lt wie in the miners 
Ahwess (Until legiclation: forluule it, children 
were emnploved iindergronnd from the age af 
sik; pills worked alongside men in circum 
atunces which deeply shocked the members. of 
Parliament, The mines were dangerous and the 
work hard and backhresking. Children crawled 
long the nartow piccazes between lhe coat 
sens women canal 
anil, in spate 
ef various inventions that had minimised the 


puenety b page endl wae: 
baskets of eoul on their ehoulders: 


rinks, explosions were eommon, Winer. fever: 
theless. developed an attachment te their dan 
PCr calling that was RU ita in Britain, Sans 
followed their fathers into the pits. and few 
thought of jeaving for easier work. Constant 
Ingislation throughowt the nineteenth century 


and ¢forts by the unions siceeeded in making 
improvements in the mines, lit mining re 
mained one of the price to lin paid for indie 
trig) progress. 


Role o} the skilled worker 
wil mechanization of 
thawghit that the skilled worker would have 
found his skill auperflume, Until the coming of 
mass production, this in fact wae far fram ling 
true. The watore of the <kills changed- 
deed they changed even during the era of mare 
pro ied jon 


With the grad- 
industry if micht be 


Pi A ifir 


bait: new jevbos were constantly Dring 
creat) os indlorsbiry Sore. skilled 
workers reer aut of (heir sacial clase hw found 


expanded. 


ine plants? their own of entering Inte partner: 
shige with businessmen whe hal capital bit no 
ekill, Many of the mew tasks could he performer 
hy wonren. and children with litthe ar ma skill 
md there wos thus an inerssme demand far 
onskilled labor But the man whe acquired skill 
could etill command aamuch higher wage than 
the unskilled: and hie servirte were alwaye in 
demand. Tw the eorly wears there wie great de 
non in Eorgpean countries for skilled English 
workers whe teuch them how to we the new men- 
chines. For a time the government Jorhaile 
emigration, bat later enn te realies that the 
Byiti¢h industrial lead wae so commmnding that 


it need fear lithe from fornign competition in 
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export markets, Thereafter the laws were re- 
lawed. and the British manufacturer was glad of 
the opportunity to sell hie machines abroad, 


Changes in financial organization The de- 
mand for capital and the desire of investors to 
hwy themselves into a business without risking 
their whole fortune fed to the revival of the 
jomnt stock company with limited Tiability, 
which had been illegal for over @ century, ever 
since an orgy of speculation in the early 1700's. 
Mthough partnerships, in which each) partner 
wes liahle for the debts af the cancer, were 
more common than companies, the tendency 
was toward the morporate form with its manifold 
advantages in the raising of capital for large 
scale profitable expansion. 

The London Stock Exchange waa founded 
in 1802. Thie Institution; whirh quoted priges 
“af etocks for ihe convenience of investors, per- 
onitted the holder of stock« to dispose of his hald- 


ings without personally having ta find a. huver, 


There was.a considerable growth of epecialized 
banking institutions, which, among other tasks. 
imohilized capital for the benefit of the indue- 
trialists and tent it out at interest, or themselves 
invested in the stocks of commercial sotnpianies. 
Other banks proviiled short-term loans, whieh 
were sélfliqnidating, for companies and indi- 
Vidils who needed aceommodation for sperifie 
purposes, Ty the latter part of the century 
private banking begat to disappear in England, 
to he replaced by the enormous hanks of the 
wentiah century, each with thousands of 
branches throoghout the country. This tendency, 
howrver, was not followed by the United States 
until very recent times: 


INFLUENCE OF INDISTRY ON COVERNMENT 


Responsiveness fe pressure fron business 
The Jarge industrialists exercised) indirectly an 
important influewoe on the political fifo of the 
country, Although members of the manufacture 
ing close seldom sat in Parliament themselves, 
and left their interests to be handled liy the old 
ruling class, their needs were mide known te 
the legistators in the customary manner, As will 
he discussed in the next chapter, the manufac- 


turers prested for the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
un aim which was finally achiewed in 146. 
Their purpose in pressing for repeal wae to en- 
sure cheap food for theie workers: thus freeing 
the latter from the necessity af spending the 
folk of their earnitigs on food. All tariffs were 
soon afterward taken off; the navigation laws 
write repealed: ain! Rritain emlurked an a pol- 
iey of full free trade, wicomfortahle though the 
prospect was for the agrieultiral interests. To 
replace the lost revenpe, income tax: was re- 
instituted in 1841—it had been brielly in oper- 
ation during the Napoleonic wars—as a straight 
nercentage of earnings. The rate was pradiated 
under the Lloyd George badger of 1909, There- 
after the rich paid al « higher tate than the 
pour | 


Free tendo policy and its consequences The 
free trade policy initiated by the nineteenth 
century British was hacked by astrone political 
movermont, bal it waz hosed on @ clear under- 
standing of the trict position of ihe eountry at 
the time. British dndeatry was far ahead of that 
of the test of the world. There was no ehortage 
of markets for British goods at prices which 
comfortahly vnderout any forcign products in 
the fields in which Britain spociatized, primarily 
cotten textiles and machinery. Britain alsa had 
al her disposal the enormous market of India. 
which consumed vast quimitities of cheap Lanca- 
shire cotton products, 

Much of Britain's aneces was due lo the 
understanding of he? traders and economists 
that it would le impossihle for her to continue 
to sell goods if she refused to buy. In general, 
she netted to hay lithe save food and raw 
materiol, but she was quite ceady to biny spe 
cialized machinery and luxury specialties As @ 
rile, most foreien products in her own fields of 
specialization were ton expensive, anid, since 
there was littl: danger of large imports, ale did 
pot need tail protection, Mut her purchases of 
food and raw materials meant that the les. de 
veloped fonl-growing comtries abroad had 
money te tay industrial goods from her, and 
the United States, which was-a row irig inline 
trial country Init alsa exported food. alen had 
plenty of sterting to finance purchases in Brit- 
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ain. When a country aimply did not have the 
money to buy Writish machinery, Britain 
engaged in overseas investment, not only in her 
colonies, but in all countries which were willing 
to boy, She was repaid rither hy the payment 
of interest on. foreign loane or hy dividends 
from companies founded abroad with British 
eapital. Thus Britain, bry the latter part of the 
nineteenth bentury, had built wp an apparently 
impregnable economic position, She had a wisi- 
hte adveree balance of trade, but her shipping 
and insutanre inrome, together with returns 
from invested capital, were eucily enough to 
cover the deficit. with many millions of peunds 
To spare. 


Ephemeral nature of British industrial su. 
premacy Nevertheless, in tetrospect. the first 
three qquarters of the nineteenth century cari lie 
seen to have been hut a temporary phase. Brit- 
ain’s strong econdmin position was jot hase! on 
the POSSESS On of abundant Teourres, HOP OF 
skills peculiar to tho British. Coal was being 
deed at an alarming rate, and the bent senms 
wer being consumed first. leaving high-cost 
production for the future. when the mines were 
eo deep that they lost their competitive position 
in work! trade. Britain's iron ore was nel un 
limited, and she lacked oil, water power, and 
timber as well ae food. Other countries had 
more abundant teecorees onoe they were pitt to 
(ficient nse, and there was nothing to preverit 
them from acquiring British skills, Thus. by the 
mid of the nineteenth century, Hritain was al- 
ready feeling the wind of competition. Joseph 
Chamberlain, always the liest spokesinan for 
industrial interests, devoted! the Laier part of his 
life te the attempt te persuade hie countrrmen 
te adopt tariff reform, or protertion, Germany, 
the United States, and France indinstrinticed 
hehind tariff walls. even though for @ short time 
they tried free trade at the insistence of Britain, 
Their home products might be more expensive 
to produce. but the price was equalized hy the 
tariffs. Thev hémght from Britain only wher i 
was necessary for them te dose, and the Tritich 
defied in vielhle trude begun Lo grow toward the 
end oof the century. Bat until the firet World 
War income from investments and services atill 


covered the deficit handsomely, Only after the 
war, when so-many of her investments had to 
he liquidated. did Britain turn belatedly te pro- 
lection. Nevertheless proteetion wae extended 
to very few praduets before 1922, at whieh time 
Britain, iw the throes of ihe Great Depression, 
had no allernative. 

ft was difficalt for the British to realize that 
what had worked in their great Victorian Age 
and made Britain the most preaperaus anid sue: 
ceasiul country in the world was now outmoded. 
Even though she needed imported foodstuffs 
more than ever before. she could moat afford to 
allow cheap Japaneses and German goods to 
undercut her own products in her own home 
market, and it was not always troe thai, as the 
advertisers insisted, “British mrans best.” Tn 
actual fact much of her machinery, built to lest 
indefinitely, was often outmoded by the new 
muichines built ln her competitors. But it was 
dificult to make the decision to scrap machines 
which still iad many veers of useful life left 
in them, The number of customers who contin 
wed to Teotder, because they had always used 
Hritish products and had confidence in them. 
dimimishel every year, Even before World War 
Germany was making eevere inroads, not only 
into markets hitherto the preserve of the Brit- 
ish, Lut inte the home-market of Britain herself, 
The Germans, starting late, were blessed with 
new machinery, and they hud @ spirit of enter- 
prise which was beginning to falter in  late- 
nineternth-century Britain. German trade rep- 
resentalives studied the market? and German 
manufacturers produced to fit thert nerds instead 
of manufacturing whatever they wished, rely- 
ine on nidvertising to create the need afterward, 
The first World War gave Britain a breathing 
space, sinve German industty hail fieen largely 
deetreyed al her markets taken from her bv 
the wir, Bait, as we shall cee Britain did not 
take fall advantage of the time she wis allowrd; 
and there were ther industrial nations ready 
to moter the market and give her severe cont 
petition. 

It av. indeed, be said that it was pot until 
very tecen| years that the British truly moved 
out of the Victorian Age. anil put aside forever 
the traditions that had prown up ducring that 
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unique period in their history. The Vietorian 
Age was one of solid comfort and prosperity 
for the middle lasers, and» rising standard of 
living oven for the workers. ‘The Priticsh le. 
lieved, correctly. thot prosperity had lew built 
an the edifice of free trade, and om ihe skill aud 
reliability of ber manufacturers and workers. 
But it had heen built also on a vittual industrial 
monopoly, on «kills that could be imitated, an 
expenenee that could be doplicated, and on in- 
vestinerts which couhl never be replaced in ao 
horopetitive world once they had been fost In 
epite of Britain's possession of colonies whirh 
continued to provide fields for investment, 
markets. and raw material, Wer leadership. in 
industry was bound to pass in time to those 
countriedt with Freaine rmranurees and a erralecr 
home markel, where costs of production would 
le lower beranee of the ability to make profit- 
ahle wer of high-pricel machines: By World 
War | Britain’s percentage of the export trade 
of the world had decreased so that it waa only 
slightly higher than that of Germany and the 
United States (13.9. 1.4, 15.1 respectively), 
Though Germany was to fall back again after 
the war, the United States, which had exparted 
in TO)4 almest as moch food as industrial 
produrts easily avertook Britain, retaining the 
lred she had won during the war iteclf; And it 
wae methods doveloped in the United States and 
to some degren in Germany that were tw donii- 
nate the economies of the world inthe second 
phase of the Industrial Revolution. to which we 
éhal) now give our attention, 


* Indostrial revolution—later phase 


CHOWTH OF INDUSTHIAL TECHNOLOGY 
IND (TS CONSEQUENCES 


It wos made clear at the beginning of this 


chapter that the terms “early” and “later” 
phases of the Industrial Revolution mre aed 
primarily for the purpose of convenionce, ane 
thal there le no clear dividing Une Lotweey the 
two. The later phase, as the suthie ewe jt, be 
notahle for three major changes: the emplay- 
merit of new sontees of energy, anch as gas. 
electricity, and oil: the ever inc-reasing =e made 


af scienor, cepecially for the creation of mate. 
rials that dios not- appear in nature: anid new 
methods of production. esperiolly what be enlled 
“toss production,” lowalving the we af moa. 
chines to make ever more complex tools, and 
the manufacture of interchangeable parte which 
ane jolned together in an “assemlily line" to 
make the finished product, 

This second phase had important conse 
quences incall inditstrial countries. The expense 
of the new inschines inaored that waly hese 
who had gowess to laree ooneentratiana of capir 
tal Gould enter the field of big litsiness. Though 
emall anal medium-sized business has survived 
in certain areas. in many others hig business 
hoe dominated the market, The huce market 
that is necessary for the economic: use of the 
new techniques hos had to he created both at 
home and aliroad. The power of Lig business 
attracted into existence the countervailing power 
of the hig union—and hig government followed 
not far behind, The focreamed conmstimption 
inade pocsilile by the production of standandized 
seeds at low prices gave rise to new problems 
of distribution, and the displacement of men hy 
machines gave hirth to serious temporary. dis- 
locations. Mass hiring and mass firing In oe 
corfonee with the neereaities of the market 
tended to Tiwer the standing of even the skilled 
worker in his ow eves, since his vkill could tot 
always guataniee hint. job, The two great 
worl) ware of the twentioth contory have shown 
that the poxkession of industrial resaurees has 
heconm the only passport to victory, and a aiz- 
thle proportion of the national income of every 
tutostrial country t now devoted to mrminrnents: 
The power ond influence of national govern: 
ments have naturally increased in view of the 
key part they play in the organization of nu 
tional sevirity, 

Obviously, all these conerquences of the [n- 
dustrial Revolution cannot he dealt with her 
it detail Only a few indications will be given 
Of the general scope and direction of these 
effects. most of which are familiar riaugh to 
every reader, 

The key inventions may lie passed) over 
briefly, Electricity had heen kuown im the 
Cighteenth eertury, andl an elevitie hattery har 
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The first controlled and sustained powerdeiven fight of an airplane, made by the Wright 
brothers at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, in Deeember, 90%, (covmtesy INsTITETE oF THE 
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been made ae early os TOO hy Alessandro 
Volta, But it had few practical msee inti) Mi- 
chacl Faraday discovered, In the early ator 
teenth ceritury, bow fo generate electricity in 
adequate volume. Even ao the dyname. which 
made possible the ose of electric motors, did not 
appear until 1267, Thomas Edison perfected 
howh the electric generator and “electric light" 
later in the century, Further problems arose 
when it was desired to transmit electricity ower 
long distances. and such inventions a¢ the tram 
former speedily followed The firet Niagara Falls 
plant for making electricity through ose of 
waterpower wae completed just before the end 
of the century, but most of the electricity in the 
world i» «till made in atean plants which utilize 
coal, 

Toward the end of the eentury a preacess 
was invented which wtilizes! coal dist in the 
making of gas; since that time gos and elec 


tricily have continued to compete for domestic 
tie in taost countrics an fairly equal terms. 
Petroleum was fret used ti make kerosene for 
lighting: purposes. This procese pequiredd Littler 
tehining, and the oll by-products were used for 
lubrication. When the internal combustion en- 
gine was invented (Nicolaus Otto. 1867: Cott 
fried Daimler, LRE44, end the autumobile began 
ite prodigious erowlh, gasoline, a further refines 
ment of petooleun, became the preferred fuel, 
As time went on, the superiority of ail to coal 
inthe hunkering of ships. and ite ever new wees 
for the many varices of the internal combunm 
tion engine, made it inte ene of the mcet 
important! of the work!’ strategic. resources. 
The chemical indimtey fiegan toccreate new sul 
stances not fond in nature, From the simple and 
inflammable celliloid and the synthetic resin 
hakelite (invented by Leo Backeland in 10), 


to the numerdus so-called plastics in ase today. 
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MASS FRODUCTION—SCIESTIFIC MANACEMENT 
AND THE INTERCHANGEABLE PART 


In retrospect it appears that of greater sig- 
nificance than anv invention was the concen: 
trated thought that was given to the tmprovement 
of industrial organization. The pioneer in this 
work was the American Frederick Winslow 
Taylor (1856-1915), who perceived that if the 
workers engaged in making # product special- 
ized in a particular operation and performed 
only this limited operation, leaving others to 
perform similarly limited operations, a. preat 
saving of labor would result, In the textile in- 
dustry, with which fe was at first especially 
concern. he siegested that workers be paid 
hy the piote, and not hy the hour or the day, 
thas giving eficient workers on ineentive to 
produce more of their specialty. It was no great 
lvap from this to the notion of an assembly line 
which moved while the workers stayed: in one 
place, each tending his particular small job 
throughout the day. When Henry Ford in 1915 
hezan to produce automobiles hy this method, 
hie wae alile to cot the cost of production hy 
i full two thirds, forcing his competitors to 
follow his example if they were fo stay in 
lisiness, 

This method of “mass production” is hased 
on the nation of the complete standardization of 
every part, The part may he made by machines 
designed to produce just this part and no other, 
anthevery part will he exactly the same as every 
other maile by the same machine, Every exam- 
ple of the part is therefore interchangeable 
with the others made by the same machine. 
Although the process was not entirely new, its 
systematic use in large industry was revolution- 
ary. Notall industries could) make profitable use 
af mass production. But some use was pads by 
all oficient industries of Taylors principles of 
ecientific management, and throughout the twen- 
lieth century the trend toward spenialization has 
eomtinuedd, 


ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF MASS 
PAO CTION 


Necessity for secure home market To uti- 
lize the methods of mass production it is exsen- 


tial to have mass consiamption. Heary Ford, by 
increasing the waves of his workers to the then 
unheard-of feure of five dollars per day, drama- 
tized his hope, soon to be fulfilled, that his 
employees would be able to save enongh money 
to buy a Ford car (not om impossible dream 
when the cars were sold at $290), The: posers- 
sion Of a large home market gave a great com- 
petitive advantage to these countries which were 
well populated and industrialized, as long as the 
hulk of the country’s production could be con- 
sumed in this market, For this there were two 
essetitial requisites—enough money to buy the 
goods produced, and knowledge on the part of 
the consumer of what was available for purchase. 
The fiest need could he met by high wages, the 
eccond by advertising, which etimulated the de- 
sire to bir of the same time that itmade known 
the Tact thot o particular product was on the 
matkel ready for customers, 

In the area of mass consumption the United 
States had a great advantage over Britain, who 
lacked a large home: market and thoes had to 
concentrate much of her manufacturing 6a- 
pacity on producing goods for export. Export 
eolee are far lese predictable than domestic 
soles, and foreign competition nokes export 
soles always more diffienlt and wsually less 
profitable; Rritain therefore hat always been 
faced with the problem whether it is worth 
while to install expensive machinery when 
there Is nn certainty that there will he enough 
sales to pery for it. The United States, on the 
contrary, has alwave. been able to concentrate 
on her huge home market: and in-spite of high 
lahor costs the extensive use of machines hae 
naually browght the eest of goods prodicnd on a 
mss hasis down too lewel where they can eom- 
pete on fairly equal terme in the open export 
market, The United States, however, has always 
been compelled te advertise very heavily to ell 
her goods at home, and manufacturers have 
quickly become aware that high wages put the 
worker inn position where he cancalso he a hie: 
consumer, In other industrial countries the 
worker lie liad to fight more aggressively: for 
increases in wages. (nly in erry. recent times. 
and with ile extension of consymer eredit—a 
field ln which Amerios aloo blazed the way—hae 
the worker been able to buy te any considerable 
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extent the. gnends he hae played such a large part 
in producing, 

It remains true, however, that there is an 
CHoOrns Pressure oll the manufacturer in all 
indistrinlized countries to find new markets for 
his gels, Hie capital investment ie eo heavy 
that he cannot afford to keep his machines idle, 
He ales offen cannot afford not to install ex- 
pensive machines, sinet be would then bo 
unable to meet the prices of those of his com- 
petitors who have installed them, The purpose 
of the machine and the mass production of 
soods is to lower the init cost. Pht if he does 
nal sell enough units, then this cout nocessarily 
mereaises A half-used machine isan expense he 
comme! afford, He cannot permit foreign prod- 
nets to compete in his home market. since they 
would tend to rob him of essential sales which 
ore needed to keep his machines. busy—hener 
hig insistence on tariffs in all fielda where for- 
fin goods are competitive 7 in price ar, in their 
abvenee, his demand for open or hidden sub- 
sidles, 


The business eyele Nevertheless, from time 
to time the market becomes saturated, and even 
after cating up the consumers’ surplus for the 
near future through easy credit terme. the 
manufactorer. still finds himself unable to sell, 
For whatever traton this eccurs—and there are 
Hitulreds of theories te aecount for the so-ealled 
litteiness cyele—the effeeta are obvious enough, 
He is forred to lay off hie workers, who there 
npn become inahle te hay his products, thie 
miereasing the “recession” aml converting it inte 
a trite “depression, The simplest wav to overt: 
come this is for the government te-step in with 
exiensive orders; but in a depression the tax 
receipts of the government are also reduced. 
Since: the modern world) economy is hosed on 
iiterdependence, the export markets are very 
soon affected by a depression, which cannot be 
confined to # single country..[t is this inmpoesi- 
ble for export anarkets to take op the slack. 
The eoutit ries producing raw materiale fine that 
their products are no longer in demand, and 
their prices consequerthy fall. ‘They ore there- 
fore unable to purchase the manufactured goods 
of the miustrial countries which supply them. 

ft is a tneloneholy foet that the easiest wavy 


to eteate exports is by giving the goode away 
without payment. When the goods are those 
customarily purchased and paid for, the usual 
suppliers are ruined, since they are deprived of 
their former export markets. Only war materials 
sre not paid for, and yel are consumed abroad 
at a tremendous rate, From a purely eeonomic 
point of view a bomb dropped abroad ix an 
export of some metallic products which are not 
paid for by the receiving party but by the peo- 
ple of the exporting nation through their taxes. 
and throuch tax burdens m the form of interest 
paid hv succeeding generations. This spocialized 
export market has the further advantage that It 
te practically unlimited; it offen ne one but 
the enemy nation of the moment; and public 
opinion in the producing ¢ountry thoroughly 
supporta the general principle of aach “gifts,” 
transforming the largest exporters into. patriots. 
None of the industrial countries fully recovered 
from the Great Depression of the 1930's until 
they Liegan to produce goods for war The fact, 
however, was noted by the industrial nations, 
anil it was widely recognized that one of the 
jacks of government was to wee Whatever meant 
were availahle to take op the economic slack 
during recessions, by monetary and other poli- 
cies attempting to stimulate the return of con 
fidence and to «tart the wheels of business 
rolling again. Because both wars and depres- 
sions’ give ise to @ haeklog of onfulfilled 
demands for goods, the basie ie laid for renewed 
economic. growth, 


Finance capitalism and the “managerial 
revolution” Tt has already been noted that the 
constant growth in the ose of machinery, and 
especially mass production, has made it increas- 
inely difficult for an individual businessman to 
acrwmulate enough capital to own @ large busi- 
pres on his own aocaunt, It ie ne longer as easy 
asin the first half-of the nineteenth century for 
a mainte pat aside enough profits to finanee his 
own expansion. Even those mannfactirers who 
have started successful small businesses at some 
time in their career. find themselves in need of 
far more capital than they can raise themselves 
It as al thie point that the professional accum- 
laters of ¢apital play an impeartant part. Seme- 
limes the banks and finance companies buy a 
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share in the business, which may include some 
control of its policies. In other cases the hitherto 
private company appeals to the public to bur 
its stocks. and it becomes a public corporation, 
with the original owner perhaps continuing to 
own the majerity of the voting stock, and with 
it control of the corporation. Sometimes the 
stock is so widely held that a comparatively 
small percentage held by a single stockholder 
ie, for practical purposes, enough to control the 
lnisiness, Ownership therefore hecames divorced 
from management, and the professional clase of 
managers, who may be only minor stockholders, 
nun the corporation, The numerous actual own- 
ers of the stocks are sleeping partners only. and 
their compensation for the use of their money 
hy the corporation ts the regular dividend voted 
by the bowed of directors, They com exercise 
their right of ownership only in exceptional cir- 
chmetances, os, for instance, when some large 
stockholder atterapts to organize their voting 
power to expel the existing management with 
which he is dissatished, Hence the effort on the 
part of managers to keep the steckholders con- 
tent by making high enough profits to enable 
them to pay regular andl satisfactory dividends, 
and to keep the price of their stocks on the open 
market at a profitable bright. 


Countervailing powvr—Rixe of the big tahar 
Hoth mmagenent and workers in big 
business ore wholly dependent on whether they 
can sell their products; and in the twentieth 
centary it is not always possible. as we have 
een. tosell the product at a profitable price. 
This inahilitv may be due only ina minor de- 
gree to the unsatisfactory nature of the product 
iteelf. or even to the lack of pulling power of 
the corporation's advertising. Although manage- 
ment in sore industries has at ite dispeésal 
varios techniquee—many of them forbidden 
ly low in some countries—for sharing the mar- 
ket with their competitor: and “administering” 
prices, so thar there ts enough profit on a smaller 
turnover fo meet all expenses and pay dividers. 
it remains tro that business is to o lore dew ree 
subject to forces and conditions bevonid ite con: 
trol, Thies is even more trie af the workers, 
whose spevialized skills, however effective, may 


ierneenyen 


Fuddenly oo longer be in demand. As specialists, 
it ie dificult for them to transfer their work else 
wheres ewen if they could. they are probably 
making regular payments on their house and 
numerous appliances as well as on furniture, 
and to abandon these possessions would be a 
severe hardship. 

The result has been the constant growth of 
trade or labor unions, whose primary task is to 
put pressure on management. Tn recent times 
large union have refused to work at-all unles 
fortified hy contracts signed with the manage 
ment, Such contracts ailempt to puaranter em: 
ployment at stated wagers over rconsidternhle 
periods of tim, The craft unions. which play 
an effective part in smaller businesses and in 
the more highly skilled craft trades, were unalile 
to pul sulicient pressure on hig liesiness, This 
in nanny countries, expecially in the period le 
tween the two world wars, there was a growth 
af “vertical” union organization, onder which 
all the workers in 9 particular industry were 
organized into a major union. These so-called 
“industrial” unions. which came to wield avery 
great strength in some ¢ountries, were more 
enccrssful than the eraft unions in dealing with 
hic business, and represented a considerable 
foree in their own right, with which manage- 
nent found it expedient to deal—often, be it 
said, to the disadvantage of the consumer. 


SOCIAL CONSKOUENCES OF THE 
SOCSTHIAL AEVOLETION 


Improved standard of living for masses The 
chief social effect of the mew phase of the Ine 
ditetrial Revolution wae the general improve: 
ment of the standard of living of the poorer 
elisees, insofar as this standard consists of the 
increased consumption of manufactured goods 
and scientifically produced foodstuffs, Although 
the degree of this Improvement has varied 
widely in different industrial countries, and has 
heen most spectacular in the United States, the 
improvement was visible in all industrial coun: 
tries, Even in inelustrial countries, however, it 
did not spread to all groups of citizens, There 
have always been isolated pockets of depression 
—for example, in the coal industry in Britain 
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and, to a lesser degree, in the United States. and 
in sectors of agriculture. But the great majority 
of people in all industrial countries has bene- 
fitedd, 

Parallel with increased consumption of 
goods has gone increased consumption of serv: 
ices. In some countries, such as the United 
States. the public sector, paid for by taxes, hae 
not increased as greatly as the services, useful 
os well as purely ornamental. provided hy pri- 
vole enterprise in response to stimulated demand. 
In Britain the reverse is true, since it came 
gradually to he realized that it was the govern- 
ment’s task to equalize as far as possible the 
services that could be paid for by the richest 
and poorest of its citizens. National health serv- 
ices, national broadcasting serviers, and other 
amenities were provided. while utilities wed by 
all the people—such as railroads, gas, light, and 
power—werr gradually taken over by most 
European governments and deficits made wp 
from taxes. 


The standardization of the citizen The citi 
wm. Whose hours of labor were gradually re: 
duced as the machines took over most of the 
hard work formerly done by him, found himself 
faced hy the problem of what to do with his new 
leisure time. Thos arose an enormous demand 
for entertainment and, to a lesser degree, for 
education, which has heen satished in different 
wave in the different industrial countries. The 
entertainment fare offered by commercial and 
fovernmental sources has necessarily tended to 
increase the standardization of the citizens, who 
ronsume standardized products and are enter- 
tained by standardized movies and radio and 
television programs, which, to sueceed, must 
appeal to as many people as possible. The proc: 
ess of standardization has to a considerable 
degree alienated many of the more individual- 
istie artiste and writers from their society. 
which great numbers of them look upon with 
disgust. The literary artiat cannot he sure of the 
anceéss of hia product unless it can be made 
“popular,” Rooks that show a profit for the 
manufacturer must he sold to a wide market: 
experimental movies are generally unprofitable; 
the necessity to simplify for the mass market 


has seriously handicapped the serious thinker, 
whose comprehension of the world ia not meces- 
sarily a simplified one. 


Leisure and its problems The average man 
has ceased to find confidence in his vocational 
ekill. and hie work. often monotonoiis, is tinahle 
to satisfy his creative capacities, He js inclined 
to perform his daily stint for the sake of receiv- 
ing his wages, Thereafter his time is “his own,” 
and it is the private mither than the vocational 
part of his life that is moet important to hirn. 
It ts this facet of his life that the entertainment 
industry endeavors to satisfy, as do numerous 
other industries catering to suppressed creative 
urges—the hohhw and do-it-vourself Industries, 
the vendors of cookhooks, and the garden eupply 
industry for those whe have their own gardens. 

The powerlessness of modern man in fare 
of his world has called forth many and varied 
efforts to deal with it, some constructive, some 
escapist. For those who escape into pure fantasy 
there are the psychologists and professional 
therapists: for those who find satisfaction in 
group activity and organizations there are niu 
merous causes to be supported; for those who 
seek to find a meaning in life there are the 
religions. traditional and new, ond the meta- 
physical cults. which have all grown rapidly 
during the twentieth century: and for those who 
find satisiaction in the power and effectiveness 
of their nation and its “wietories” in the com 
petitive strugele for existence, there ore all 
degrees of nationalism—and nineteenth-century 
imperialism was. as we shall see, at least in part 
an outgrowth of psvchological needs. The per- 
sistence and inteneification of all these tendencies 
Temain predictable ina world of still increasing 
standardization. 


POLITICAL CONSEQUENCES OF TITE 
TAUUSTHIAT, REVOLTION—ECONOMIC 
NATIONALISM 


The political consequences of the Tntest 
phase of the Industrial Revolution have already 
heen hinted at. The nations which are short of 
resources and lack access to capital for inedis- 
trialization within their own borders envy the 
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hetter-endowed nations and are covetows of their 
resources, The countries which are already in- 
dustrialized have won power and prestige com 
mensurate with their ability to make munitions 
and put well-equipped armies into the field, 
Those countries which have huge populations 
but litte industry strive to use their manpower 
to compensate for their shortage of skills, capital, 
and resources. Thus there is a well-recognized 
division of the world into the have and the 
have-not countries. 

The government of each modern nation is 
generally expected to support the industry af 
its people and to strengthen its position in a 
dangerous and competitive world. Since every 
nation wishes to industrialize, it cannot afford 
to accept foreign manufactures in areas where 
it is striving to build ite own industry. A coun- 
Iry with a textile industry cannot afford to have 
that industry ruimed by imports from better- 
equipped nations. Its one recourse is to protect 
its own budding industry by tariffa, quotas, and 
the like. Tit thus constriects the market for the 
exports of other countries to the degree ta which 
it establishes its own, It may he appreciated 
that in «a dangerous world no nation cares to 
become dependent on foreign countries for mu- 
nitions and military equipment, since in time of 
war it might find itself unable to obtain mate. 
rials necessary for its survival. So uneconomic 
heavy industries are built up in as many coun- 
tries as have the minimum of necessary raw 
materials within their borders, 

Today national power is to a large degree 
a function of national industry. Although it is 
still possihle for @ poor cowutry to exercise 
moral pressure, and to some degree use for its 
own benefit the competing power blocs of the 
United States and the Soviet Union, the actual 
power of such a country is limited by the 
strength of its own economy and the extent of 
its resources, and by the strength of the allies 
it can acquire. In a very real sense these small 
nations are pawns in power politics rather than 
prime movere—kings, queens, or castles. But 
these latest consequences of the Industrial Revo- 
lution will be discussed further in Chapter 26, 
devoted to the post-1945 world, In the rest of 
this chapter reactions to the Industrial Revolw- 
tion will be considered. especially the ‘new 


thinking that tried to give the emerging masses 
a say in public affairs somehow proportionate 
to their numbers. Much of this thooght was 
frankly revolutionary, and its effects ore still 
with: 1s. 


* Political and social thought 
in the industrial age 


The Industrial Revolution naturally called 
for much new thought on social os well as 
political and economic issues, No nation had a 
social or political structure suited to the new 
eronomie realities; the legal framework had 
heen inherited from the long-past feudal period 
and had been modified piecemeal, in response 
to pressure from the interested classes. The Eng- 
lich political system was transformed during the 
nineteenth century by the dominant middle 
elase, and later by the working classes, who won 
full franchise for themselves by the end of the 
century, Similar changes took place in other 
European countries, Behind these political 
changes was an increasing body of more or les 
systematic thought which tried to take account 
of the realities brought into being by the Indus- 
trial Revolution, and to resolve the problems 
created by industrialization, 

Most of nineteenth-century social thought 
was concerned above all with the new role of 
the state in society. It was clear to all that the 
stale was an entity not to be ignored, It was 
the fountainhead of power, and it could indis- 
putably coerce its citizens and compel them to 
adopt one policy or another: such a policy 
could be beneficial or harmful to one section 
of society according as one section or another 
controlled it, Although some thinkers believed 
the state to he an unmitigated evil and wished 
to abolich it, and others thought it should inter- 
fere as little as possible in social and economic 
life, all agreed that it was a factor to be reck- 
ened with, Much thought. of course, had been 
given in earlier centuries to the role of the state 
and the task of the ruler. But in the new indus: 
trial age these questions assumed greater wr- 
gency. Tt was manifest that the state, as the 
focus of power, was in a position to do some- 
thing about the problems of industrial society 
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whereas the individual was not, except as he 
could. In association with others. put pressure 
on the government of his state to do os he 
wished. 


UTILITARIANISM AND SOCIAL REFORM 
IX ENGLAND 


The eighteenth-century enlightenment had 
been interested primarily in the natural rights 
of men, and was inclined to regard such rights 
na-either inherent in the nature of the world or 
sanctified by God. Although there had been 
many who had urged different kinds of social 
reform, there was, by the time of the French 
Revolution, no systematic body of thought capa- 
ble of being applied to the new problems of the 
industrial age. The nearest approach to such a 
body of thought was being provided, as might 
have been expected, in England, under the in- 
«piration of Jeremy Bentham, most of whose 
work came to fruition only in the last years of 
his long life (1748-1832) and in the generm- 
tions that followed him, 

All his life Bentham carried on a ceaseless 
heht against the irrational mass of customs and 
precedents that constituted the English law in 
his day. Early in hie career he produced an 
extensive criticism of Hlackstone’s commentaries 
on the English law. The burden of his eriticiem 
was that the laws of England had heen designed 
for certain social circumstances which had now 
changed, There was nothing sacred, or indeed 
especially admirable, about these laws, which 
were indeed for the moet part irrational as well 
as outmoded. Blackstone's admiration for them 
was altogether misplaced, Bentham then pro- 
cerded to sugerst changes that ought to be made 
on the basis of a new principle, the principle of 
wility—whether the lawe were useful for the 
majority of the oman beings who lived under 
them, He proposed to apply this yardstick to all 
existing and future legislation, and suggested 
that a calewlus of pleasure and pain should be 
set up. A law, to be useful for society, should 
five a maximum of pleasure to the largest num- 
ber of people, and a minimum of pain te the 
smallest. Even what had been thought of as 
natural rights should be considered as. rights 
conferred by society, social rather than natural 


rights, which society could and should abrogate 
if they were found to be inimical to the interests 
of the majority. 

Bentham and his many followers in nine- 
leenth-century England were of course unable 
to establish any exact calculus of pleasure and 
pain, But the general principle that legislation 
éhould be socially useful was gradually adopted 
as self-evident, though opinion naturally dif- 
fered as to the social utility of any particular 
piece of legislation. The English radicals of the 
early nineteenth century, who will be considered 
further in the next chapter, were strongly influ- 
enced by the thought of the Utilitarians, as they 
were called: and it cannot be denied that the 
theory, unsystematic as it was, and usable by 
any group of reformers to justify even the 
abrogation of minority safeguards, paved the 
way for a much-needed modernization of the 
English law. It led also to the concentration of 
attention on specific and concrete problems 
rather than on purely abstract speculations con- 
cerning the nature and role of government. 
Moreover it underpinned the new notion that it 
was the primary task of government to ensure 
the welfare of as many of its citizens as possible. 


THE SAINT-SIMONTANS AND 
CHRISTIAN SOCIALISTS 


Contemporary with the English Bentham 
was the French nobleman Claude Henri, Comte 
de Saint-Simon (1760-1825), who, himself 
ahead of his time and not very influential in his 
own day. gave his name to a whole group of 
reformers known os the Saint-Simonians. Saint- 
Simon was extraordinarily sensitive to the 
changes that were likely to be brought about in 
society by the Industrial Revolution, which in 
hie day had scarcely begun. He foresaw that 
the old aristocracy to which he belonged would 
no longer provide men of importance in the new 
era, Indeed, the future would belong to the men 
who could control industrial enterprises and ac: 
comulations of capital, and to the men who 
could convert their knowledge into power. Saint- 
Simon wat so convinced of hie own idens that 
he abandoned his tith during the French Revo- 
lution and backed the revolutionaries to the 
hest of his ability. He foresaw that the Industrial 
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Revolution would entail an even greater exploi- 
tation of men by other men than had heen 
customary in the past, These insights led Saint- 
Simon to advocate increased interference by the 
state for the benefit of the economically weak. 
amd ti demand that the state should supervise 
production and distribution of the new indus- 
trial goods, Moreover, it should give ite support 
to cooperative societies. of which the first had 
vet to be formed: ehould abolish inheritance by 
private persons; and ehould itself become the 
sole Jegatee of private fortunes. The state should 
nse the capital thus acquired to encourage and. 
when necessary. establish cooperatives. This 
program, in Saint-Simon’s view, would he 
“practical Christianity.” 

It is not surprising that Saint-Simonianism 
was dubbed Utopianism, after Sir Thomas 
More's sixternth-centuty classic which had de- 
serihed an ideal society that existed “nowhere” 
(the Greek meaning of utopia). But many of 
Saint-Simon’s ideas were fastened upon by other 
thinkers who were equally horrified liv the con: 
ditions in industry, and equally anxious to 
encourage cooperation father than exploitation. 
Thus Charles Fourier | 1772-1837) worked out 
a plan for cooperative living in small communi- 
ties, which he hoped would lead to a transforma: 
tion of society. Unhappily, the communities 
which were set up under his inspiration in fact 
all failed to live wp to their promise. Robert 
Owen (1771-1858), a Scottish industrialist, 
improved conditions in his own factories and 


found that his innovations led in practice to 


greater output and profits but when he branched 
into the formation of cooperatives—and, indeed, 
of communistic eclf-contained colonies—he met 
with no more success than had Fourier. These 
late eighteenth. and early nineteenth-century 
ideas thus provided a body of inspirational 
thought on which others could draw, but they 
were not destined in themselves to bear much 
Frait in practical life. 

The English reformers are an exception to 
this rule. siner they were able to use Parlia- 
meniary institutions to obtain needed legislation. 
In this work they were joined by humanitarian, 
such as Lord Shaftesbury, and by others who 
called themselves Christian Socialists. These 


latter, for humanitarian teasens, tried to im- 
prove the lot of the poor by practical means, 
auch as the founding of settlement houses and 
workingmen's collemes. They also supported 
labor tinions, and pressed for political reform 
win! legislative action—in which they were at 
one with the Parliamentary radicals. 


THE “SCIENTIFIC SOCIALISM” OF KARL MARX 


Far more important and. influential than 
any Utopian Socialist. and far better informed 
on the ecotiomic and social realities of his day— 
vel basing his thought squarely on that of his 
predrerssore—was the ereat synthesist and origi 
nal thinker Karl Marx, whose theories were 
destined to be taken up by men of action, and 
whose analyses have affected, for good or ill, 
everyone who has called himself a socialist 
sinee his dev. Such men have often rejected 
almost all his conclusions, and adopted as their 
own not one single plan of action advocated by 
Marx in the course of his works; but they have, 
both consciously and uncensciously, heen af: 
fected by his thought. Marx called his socialism 
“scientific.” and it was he who insisted more 
than anyone else on the “utopian” nature of the 
thought of his predecessors, By “scientific” he 
meant that it was based on the facts of history, 
as interpreted by himself, and he called for 
sicial action that would he in harmony with the 
trend of history and not arbitrarily conceived 
in accordance with the dictates of liman. wishes, 
desires, and aspirations. He belicved his work to 
he thoroughly “objective,” like natural science, 
inthe sense that it was depersonalized and had 
m it nothing of his own personal prejudices. 
Others who studied in the sume wav as he could 
not fail, in his view. 10 come to the same conclu: 
sions. Like scientific theories that could be veri 
fied by experiment, his theories could likewise 
he subjected to empirical verification, The 
strength and persistence of Marxism in a radi- 
eally changed world © century after he wrote 
has been due. above all, to its supposed ability 
to predict and to ite supposed scientific trath. 
Such a theory obviously requires careful analy- 
sis in anage when oternal verities are hard to 
come hy—and the poteney of its appeal should 
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he appreciated even while it is shown in what 
respects it has failed to predict accurately. 


Theoretical has of Warxism—Delt to Hegel 
If the basic thought of Marx is to he grasped, 
it is essential to recognize the manner in which 
it rests upon the early nineteenth-century phi- 
losophy of George Wilhelm Hegel, the most infla 
ential German philosopher of the period. [t was 
Hegel's contention that there is, in the affairs of 
men. a real “historical necessity.” os he called 
it. Forms of political, secial, and eeonomic 
change are striving to come to expression in life, 
and must ultimately come ty expression herause 
they are historically hecesary. This, in Hegel's 
formulation, is the Idea striving to express itself. 
All change represents, as it were, a further 
incarnation af the [dea, Men cannot prevent the 
Idea from manifesting itself; they can only 
cooperate with it and thue be in the forefront 
of the stream of history, For Hegel, faced with a 
divided Germany in dire need of unification, the 
coming German monarchy was the most perfect 
expression of the Idea. The Idea cannot he 
grasped by the analytical faculties of man, 
called bw Hegel the understanding (Ferstand). 
but only by reason or intuition (Mernunft), a 
higher feenlty in man than mere understanding 
or intellect. This faculty enables man to grasp 
ly a flash of intuition the manner in which 
events ane working. and makes possible the pre- 
diction of the next stage of the manifestation of 
the Idea on earth. 

Hegel himself believed he had discovered 
the key to the means by which one stage of 
social life moved forwanl to another higher 
stage, and propounded the notion that this pror- 
ess occurred through the conflict of opposites (n 
Greek idea implicit especially in Femperdoctes 
and Herarlitis—what Empedorles had called 
Love and Strife), which harmonized thenerlyrs 
through the conflict, thereby setting in motion 
a new conflict, He called the two opposites 
thesis and antithesis. each thesis bringing tnto 
operation tts antithesis. The resolution was made 
in a svnthesix of the two, which thereupon be- 
come the new thesie, in tom bringing about its 
own antithesia, This procedure Hegel called the 
dialectic, believing that the method was implicit 


in the Socratic system deseribed by Plato in his 
Dialogues. But for Hegel the process led to an 
ever more perfect manifestation of the Idea: 
thus the method could je called dialectical 
idealism, 

What Marx did was to select those parts of 
Hegel's scheme which appeared to fit’ in with 
his own very thorough and careful study of the 
serial, political, and economic facts of hie era. 
and in the later part of his life he claimed that 
he had stood Hegel right side up, The sole 
reality in human existenee, according to Marx, 
was the “prevailing mode of economic: produc- 
lion and exchange.” The ideas held by men 
were not divine or superearthly. as Hegel held; 
on the contrary, they were determined hy the 
prejudices of their economic class, If the eco. 
nomic facts are known. the thoughts of men are 
prevdictable, There is indeed, arcording to Marx, 
ahistorical necessity, and the dialectic is certainly 
the method of rliseovering it. All histery is the 
history of class strugele, and this struggle and 
ite different phases represent the thesis, antith- 
esis, and synthesis. The rise of the bourgeoisie 
was a historical necessity, for the bourgeoisie 
has a part to play in history—namely, the de- 
struction of the outdated feudal evstem. Rut the 
bourgeoisie dips its own erave because it brings 
into existence ite own antithesis, the proletariat, 
whose trmmph invalves the destruction of the 
hwurgeoisie and the advent of a classless society 
—the withering away of all forms characteristic 
of hourgeois rule, including the state. 

The Marxian svstem is therefore called dia- 
lettical materialism, against Hegel's dialectical 
idealism, and Marx characterized Hegel's notion 
of the Idea a: “abstract thinking” and “simple 
mvystification.” since Hegel preferred to couch 
his philosophy in abetract terms rather than 
complete hie insights with a proper appreciation 
of the actual facts of life as Marx had observed 
and studied them. It was difficult for a disciple 
of Hegel to diseover how the Idea was striving 
to manifest itself and thus cooperate with it. 
There wae no such difficulty for a follower of 
Marx, who could ser for himself from the facts 
of history just how the dialectic had worked in 
the past and how the bourgeoisie had destroyed 
the ancient feudal forms and substituted eapi- 
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talism a its economic method. There was no 
difteulty ond much satisfaction to be. gained 
from predicting the mext stage. when the bour- 
geoisie would fall into the pit it had dug for 
itself by bringing into being the urban masees 
and the workers who would themselves come to 
control society (the ¢ictatorship of the prale: 
tarial), Moreover, the bourgeoisie would succeed 
only too well in its economic tasks, but hy its 
own success would bring about its own downfall, 
since there were internal defects or “contradic: 
tions” in the capitalist system. Since Marxism 
predicted the destruction of the ruling bowr- 
geoisie. it heeame a revolitionary creed, Marx- 
ists were trained to believe that the forces of 
history were fighting on their side. and they had 
only to cooperate with them to win the victory. 


Underestimation of the strength of national: 
nm A further crucial point of contrast between 
the political thought of Marx and Hegel needs 
to be considered. Hegel had regarded the na- 
tional state as the highest manifestation of the 
Tdea on earth, as was natural for a German in 
his time. Marx, on the contrary, regarded the 
state as the natural means through which the 
bourgeoisie asserted its supremacy. Since Marx 
regurded the struggle between whole classes as 
a historical. neeessity, he underestimated the 
force of nationalism. Viewing it as a temporary 
phenomenon characteristic of the phase of hour 
geois supremacy. he believed that the working 
classes of all countries, once they had become 
elass-comsciows, would unite to overthrow the 
bourgeaisie of all countries, who themselves 
constituted a class and would likewise unite te 
defend their interests. The unity of both classes, 
the international bourgeoisie and the interna- 
tional proletariat, would transcend national 
boundaries, 

So it happened that when Marx and his 
friend and financial hacker, Friedrich Enygets, 
took positive action to set in motion the his- 
torically “necessary” revolution, they appealed 
to.all working men and women everywhere, and 
from the beginning the movement was interna- 
tional rather than national. Indeed, as we shall 
see, the greatest ideological enemy of interna- 
tional socialism and communism was found to 
he nationalism, which was alwayve characterized 


by Marx as simply “bourgeois nationalism,” 
The epic struggle between Stalin and Trotsky in 
Russia, where a proletarian revolution had al- 
ready beet) put in motion, was concermed with 
the question of whether socialiam could he es- 
tablished in one country first and later spread 
to the others by force of example, or whether it 
must he international from the beginning and 
could succeed only insofar as it obtained the ad- 
herence and support of the proletariat every: 
where; 


Marxism as program for social action and 
state control The perception by Marx of the 
eternal class strugele as a historical necessity 
had evidently heen formed on the hasis of his 
observation of the nineteenth-century conflict 
between employers and their workers. with the 
scales weighted in favor of the employers. Marx, 
leaning upon the views of the classical econo. 
mists, especially David Ricardo, whose “iron 
law of wages”—1that competition for jobs neces- 
sarily drives the wages of the worker down— 
was an important element in this thinking, pro- 
pounded in a new form the medieval theory of 
surplus value. In all products, he proclaimed. 
labor constituted the only troe value. But the 
total wage hill is much less than the price of the 
products in the market. The remainder ie “sur- 
plus value.” which is unjustly withheld from the 
workers who have created it. This is the toll 
levied upon the worker by the bourgeoisie 
capitalist herwuse he owns the means of produc 
Hien. [t is essential, therefore, that the means of 
production should be owned by-socioty as a 
whole and not by private individuals, “Dis- 
possess the possessors” became a fighting slogan 
of all Marxists. 

Production for the benefit of soriety (the 
earlier meaning of socialism) thus came to 
entail nationalization hy the State, the organized 
hody of society. This had not heen the intention 
of Marx. But since ownership had to be exer 
rised liv someone, this task WHS ultimately to 
fall to State bureaucrats, even though in theory 
the means of production belonged to the people. 
Other branches and offshoots of the socialist 
movement, such as syndicalism and anarchism, 
believe that the workers themselves should or- 
ganize to take over and manage industry; this 
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was, indeed, attempted in the earliest phase of 
the Kiwsian Revolution of 1917. In practice the 
State, which wielded power, was onwilling. to 
permit the resulting ineficiency and finally took 
control itself, In parliamentary democracies, 
sich as Britain, some State contral was exer- 
rised in the management of nationalized in- 
dustry through inherited political institutions. 


Marx asa prophet The ideas of Marx, as 
has been suggested, were rooted in the social 
and economic conditions of his day, and his 
work represents one of the greatest of nineteenth- 
century attempts at synthesis, It is shot through 
with important insights, and every social and 
economic thinker since his day has been com- 
jelled to take notice of it. In the study of 
history, in particular, economic and social re- 
alities have since his day won far more com- 
sideration than in earlier times. when the 
particular means of production of a society was 
given secant consideration in comparison with 
the deeds of monarchs and the intrigues of courts. 
Rut on the whole, in the century since Marx. 
his view of history and his belief in the in- 
evitahility of socialism have been disproved by 
actual events, understandahle as his predictions 
were in the mid-nineteenth century, Above all, 
the rigidity of the distinction between classes 
has been shown to be untrue. In capitalist so 
cieties, especially in the United States. there has 
leen a constant movement from the proletariat 
into the hourgeotsic, so that today it is difheutt 
Io say who belongs to which class. Mare pre- 
dicted that the lowest strata of the bourgeoisie 
would either sink into the working classes, or 
would play the role of lackeva for the bonr- 
geoisie and become more reactionary than that 
tlass, This latter prediction was accurate for the 
rise of the Nazi movement in Germany, but it 
is not a necessary feature of society. For capi- 
talism ond the rule of the bourgeoisie have 
shown themselves, in the past century, far more 
capahle of change than Marx hail forreseen—-o 
mich so that capitalism has transformed iteelf, 
and few economies today bear much resem- 
blance to their nineteenth-century counterparts. 

The capitalist system has not only shown 
itself capable of providing an ever higher stand: 
ord of living and ever more material products 


for the workers to consume: it has also, through 
the intervention of the State, provided namerous 
swial servicers paid for hy the proceeds of taxa- 
tion—services which nineteenth-century Social- 
wis helieved would be provided only when the 
people themselves owned the meana of produc- 
tion, In other words, the bourgeoisie, by 
permitting the workers to ehare, however un- 
equally, in the proceeds of their enterprise, 
have not only reconciled most workers to their 
lot and undermined their class solidarity, but 
in the process have converted nineteenth-century 
capitalism into a mixed economy. This develop: 
ment, totally unforeseen by Marx, leaves so- 
cialist movements of the present time little to 
plead for but more rewards and services of the 
same nature, and @ vague moral appeal for a 
more equitahle distribution than has been con- 
ceded in most countries by the ruling bour- 
geoisie. 

The socialism or communism of Soviet 
Ruscia (originally the words were interchange- 
able) it based on State ownership of the means 
of production and the abolition of those profits 
which form the main incentive of capitalists. 
Rut though it has appealed to the solidarity 
of the working class and insisted that some 
time the proletariat would destroy the hour- 
sooisie, as predicted hy Marx, in fact the Soviet 
system bears litth resemblance to socialism as 
propounded by Marx himeelf. Tt is. indeed. in- 
creasingly difficult to fit it within the ideological 
framework provided by him. This does not pre- 
vent the Soviet system from. having a potent 
appeal, especially in countries which have not 
yet tndergone their “bourgeois revolution,” Put 
the appeal is rather on the grounds of its eff- 
eeney and ability to solve the economic prob- 
lems of these countries than on the grounds of its 
“historic necessity.” 


Marxism and the European Socinlist parties 
The new socialist movement, strengthened by 
the theoretical structore of Marxism and forti- 
fied by the positive action of Marx, Engels, and 
others, soon akheorhed most of the earlier forme 
of socialien, The moderates who looked toward 
social reform and modifications in the existing 
evyetern without revolution for the most part 
worked within the framework of relatively small 
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national croups and parties, Ferdinand Lasalle, 
o Socialist who desired State imtervention on 
behalf of the workers and whe founded tho 
German Social Democratic party, did oot live 
to see hte party taken over by the Marxists. He 
was killed in 1864 inca died at the age of thirte- 
nine, and his successors as party leaders were 
unable to resist the rising tide of Marvism. 
Until very recently the venerable Social Demo 
eratic party in Germany paid at least lip eervice 
to Marxian principles, even though in practice 
iacceed the framewark of the national state. 
This party always looked forward to a coopera: 
five commenwealth which wonld replace the 
hourgeois capitalist etate: but it also. put for- 
ward minimal demands as a working program 
of reforms. Bismarck tried to suppress the party 
hy legislation hut sucereded only in driving it 
indergramd until his fall from power. There. 
after it rapidly became the leading political 
party in the German Empire, and held tore 
seats in the Reichstaz than any other, 

The largest of the French Socialist parties 
wae Marxist antil the first World War, though. 
as customary in France, there were several 
shies in the party. fn later vears the only 
fully Marxian party was the powrrfal Comminist 
party of France. though thi other Socialist 
parties tetained some clements of Marxism. Tn 
ltaly the Sorialist party was likewise otrone. 
Hough ayidicalism, which retained ite tevola- 
hwy ferver after the Socitaliete had herome 
relatively respectable ond had been joined by 
many heitrgeois reformers, was also strong 
among the working classes. Syndicalism believed 
in direct action by the workers to establish rule 
by themselves and entailed the destrietion of 
honrgeois capitalism and its institutions, 


The Socialist Intereationals Already dur- 
ing the Wietine of Marx and Fingele an effort 
had heen nade to persuade the workers of oll 
countries fo unite ina program in the interest 
af their class, This in 1864 the First Interna. 
lional was established with frankly revalntionary 
aims, Althoogh moderate workingmen ae well 
a anarchists awl svndicalists took a part “in 
the early congresses of the Fitst Tnternational, 
the revolutionary Marxists captured contra] 
without much difieilty, But the organization, 


after the expulsion of dissident elements, was 
too weak to achiewe much. The first Interna- 
lional petered ont in the early LETOs, to be 
replored to 1E89 by a Second International: Rut 
since this was made up af the existing Socialist 
partic: in the various European countries it 
liv! necessarily to be more moderate than ite 
predecessor, Conditions varied so much inthe 
different countries, that [rw were able to adupt 
and proclaim the full Marxist: program and 
Hhearetical stroeture, 

Early mm the twentieth century a number of 
theoretical Marxists beeame aware that the jpre- 
dictions of the master did not seem likely to bie 
fulfilled in the near fioture They were realy 
lo accept the consequences of this fart ly revis- 
ing Marxist theory os well as practice Whenever 
this “revisioniam” appeared it was met by aut- 
raged opposition from the orthodox Marxists, 
aud schism developed in the socialist ranka 
everywhere, The break was nowhere more viru- 
lent than in Russia; where the orthodox 
Marxists: the Bolsheviks: wal constarit sar on 
the Menshevike. wha adopted the Marxian creed 
hut wished 10 proceed gradually, and on the 


other lesser Socialist purtirs, These helieved only 


in ultimate Marxian goaly achieved throogh 
State action, and net in overthrowing the State 
itself in favor of a dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Thus sorialiem became produally a different 
creed from communism, which adopted the new: 
olutionary implications of Murxism, Socialism 
accepted the existing’ Framework jut believed 
inmuch thet Marx had taught, licking forward 
not to the ahoalition iit to the socialization of 
private property and to the nationalization ol 
as much of industey as semmed feasible within 
the given povertimental stracture. 


The nom-Afarzian Soctaliss movement This 
tactical Mexihility characteristic of modern a 
vlalism was: dlways troe of the movement in 
Britain, where the working clases have fiomed 
their mean= of political expression threugh the 
fulior iivinss. werd where support has heen forth. 
coming from intellectuals whe were not of the 
working classe fut who felt that the political 
al econmmic stroctare of the country should 
le reformed for the benefit of the worker. In 
the V880"s the Futian Society wae founded. 
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which strove to educate the people slowly ((. 
Palit Maxinnis, after whom the organization 
was named, was a Roman general who held 
Hannibal at hay hy delaying tacties) to the 
need for social reform.. Bernard Show, H, CG. 
Welk and the two reformers Sidney and 
Reatrice Webh belonged to the groun. whieh 
sll leads in social thinking and continues Io 
pullish pomphiets suggesting new gools to be 
pursued liv reformers, Although most of the 
Fahions were socialists. few were Marxian =5- 
rialisty, and none accepted Marx's thost extreme 
doetrines and program, An early social demo- 
erate party in’ England whieh was Marwian 
made few converts among the workers and 
gradually fader away. leaving Ihe way open for 
a genuine working-class movement which Jooked 
to the achieverwnt of power through the ordi- 
nary processes of government. The Lalor party, 
whirl) was initially an organization of trasle 
imions, cooperative socicties, ond socialist 
groups and did not include individual members. 
became quickly effective in English political 
life and ince 1923 has alwavs constituted either 
the Government party or the Opposition, The 
conservatiam of the trade unions, the majority 
of whore members have never heen socialist, 
ensired the reapectahility and relative con- 
servatiem of the party. Not until after many of 
the more moderate Labor party leaders decided 
te form a coalition with the Conservatives in 
1931 to combat the Great Depression did the 
leadership fall into the hands of true socialists, 


with a program for the nationalization of in- 


dustry, Even so the poliey of the Labor party 


was still far from Marxian, the full Marvian 
progam heing taken over, as.eleewhere, by the 
liny British Conmunist party. 

In the British Dominions the important 
Lahor parties of New Zealand and Australia, 
Which held power quite early in the twentieth 
century, enacted many socialist reforms and 
pioneered social legislation, following the tradi- 
tion of the Britieh Lahor party rather than the 
Social Dermorratic parties of the Continent. 
Srandinavin and Finland have been roled since 
World War 1 more by Social Democratic 
lsorialiat) parties than by any others. But this 
has meant an effort by the State to control the 
excesses of private enterprise and to take aver 


private enterprise only when if eeemed that 
Ht could achieve sovial purposes letter than 
private jnciatry itself, These countries have 
mixed economies: and in all of them the coop- 
rrotive movement is strong and ts. encouraged 
hy the State as an-alternative to both State con- 
trol and unfettered private enterprise. In the 
United States. though socialist parties have long 
existed, they have never won much public aap- 
port. Hoth major parties at different times have 
adopted social reform: a» part of their own 
program: and have enacted it into law. In 
Latin America, only Uruguay has seen much 
systematically applied socialism in accordance 
with theoretical socialist principles. 


SUMMARY 4X0 CONCLUSION—THE NATIONAL 
STATE AND WOHLD ECONOMY 


The Industrial Revolution represents an it-. 
reversible change in the history of Western 
man. There can be litth doubt that the prob- 
jem of production is in principle solved. The 
world could easily, within a very short time, 
prodnce enough goods to satisfy all reasonable 
human needs The resources and technique. 
however, are available to the world as 4 whole, 
nol te each eountry according to the present 
national divisions of the world's territory. Every 
nation wishes to induetrialize fo solve its own 
economic and social problems, and to obtain the 
standard of living ta which the peoples of the 
world have now come to believe they are en- 
ttle! os a matter of right. It is therefore olwious 
te the fational man that the resources and tech- 
niques available to the most advanced industrial 
nations ehould be shared with the others, who 
are tither less well endowed hy nature or who 
started the industrial process much later then 
they. 

But the means by which this sharing can be 
accomplished are by no means obvious, and the 
archaic political stravture of the world makes 
the provess exceedingly difficult, The advanced 
industrial mations themselyes are faced with 
severn problems, which are as yet far from solu- 
tion and may be incapable of solution within the 
political framework inherited from the past. 
The continuing Industrial Revolution requires @ 
constant growth of output and consumption, 
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and this, in the case of all fully developed in- 
dustrial nations, entaile in turn a constantly 
increasing export trade. This export trade is 
limited by the abitity of the less developoil 
coumtries to pay for imports. They can pay for 
imports only by tnibustrializing themselves: but 
this means, in the initial stages, a tariff wall 
igainst competitive imports Furthermore, with- 
iy the industrial countries there are evele< of 
contraction and expansion which invariality 
have their effects on the countries that buy from 
ol sell to them. The reasons for auch eveles are 
still imperfectly understood, and the means for 
dealing with them are no less imperieet: thew 
might he totally ineficacios if another depres 
sion like that of the 1980's were to strike the 
world economy, 

In spite of the problems involved, no one 
today suggests that the Industrial Revolution 
should be halted, mor that there should be a 
truce to inventions, The promise of world plenty 
and the satisfaction of all reasonable wants is so 
tempting that everyone wants to share in it: 
how they are to do go may well be the erweial 
problem for the rest of this century and even for 
severnl centurice 10 come—provided the tensions 
produced do not result in a war which will 
destroy the industrial civilization of Wester 
man, and compel the survivors to start again 
with a new political and social structure that 
may beable to solve the probleme better than 
Ours. 
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* NINETEEN 


Liberalism and Democracy 
in the Nineteenth Century 





In the introduction to Part V1, we spoke of 
the three major political movements of the nine: 
teenth century—nationalism, liberalism, and 
radicalism or democracy, ond in Chapter 17 we 
dealt with nationalism and the independence 
mavemerit® that <prang from it, The present 
chapter will disewss the achievements of lib- 
eralism and the growth of democracy, 

Such liberalism as there was in the dis- 
united and subject states dealt with in Chapter 
17 necessarily had to take second place fo 
nationalism while independence or unity was 
lieing attained. 

As might he expected, therefore, it is in the 
older nations that liberaliam can best be seen 
at work—anodifying the institutions, making the 
legislature more tepresentative, taking power 
away when necessary from the monarch or 
aristocracy, trying to improve the Jot of the 
people by appropriate legislation, The threr na- 
tions Where liberatiem flourished moet were, of 
eourse, France. Great Britain, and the United 
Sates anil it is therefore to these three countrice 
hat most of this chapter will be devoted. 

At the end of the gineteenth century there 
were still only two republics in Christian 
Furope, the tiny confederation of Switzerland 
and the Third Republic of France. Yet there 
was only one absolute monarch, the tear of 
Husain, and even he had to grant a conétitution 
in 1905. though his power was limited only 
slightly by it. The svetem doveloped emprrically 


SoA 


by the British in the seventeenth century, under 
which the monarch reigns fut doee not rule. 
had beon widely adopted. To te sure, limited 
monarchy had differen! forma, whieh left vary: 
ing degrees of power te the monarchs. ranging 
from considerable in Germany to almost none 
in Britain. Even ‘in France. which since ATI 
had been a republic, the elected president was 
fur tore like @ constitutional monarch than he 
was like the president of the United States, who 
shares power with the lreishatune. Indeed. the 
French presidency had already been subjected 
to conventions similar lo those of the British 
monarchy, Though in theory he possessed. the 
power to dissolve the Chamber of Deputics with 
the consent of the Senate and call for new elec 
lions, & French president's single attempt to 
make wee of this power had created such diff 
culties that it fell into disuse thereafter, 
Although the constitutional changes in 
Europe for the most part followed the British 
model. itanically it was the French whose efforts 
to hange their regime provided the example 
for similar efforis in other European countries. 
It was the Prench also who experienced the 
greatest! difficulty in finding a constitution ar- 
ceptable te the Freech people, Even today it is 
Himhtful whether the constitution of the Fifth 
Republic will long outlast ite fonnder, General 
de Gaulle, for whose peculiar talents it was 
tailored, On the other hand. the British con 
stitution has evolved slawly and organically; os 
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in the United States, there have been no further 
revolutions after the first. Both countrics in 
tmodern times have usec) the institutions they 
inherited, transforming rather than overturning 


hem, Tn epite of the fundamental differences: 


between the written constitution of the United 


States and the unwritten conventions and. or-. 


ganic laws that make wp the British constitution. 
rach commands 9 very wide degree of accept- 
ance amongst the peoples governed by it, and 
each, in spite of an occasional glaring failure. 
i venerated as if it had been directly trans 
mitted from on high, 


+ French constitutional development 
in the nineteenth century 


ATTITUDE C7 DIFFRRENT SOCTAL CLASSES 
TOWARD QONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 


There was, and to some degree etill is 
wide disagreement among the different social 
classes iy France os to what kind of government 
is desirable. This difference reflects the social 
etroctare of France, wmique among the major 
countries of Europe, In France for centuries 
there hoe heen a stable, conservative, and usu: 
ally religions class of peasants and small farmers 
whose interests are bounded by the local small 
liown, and whieh actively distrusts radical Paris. 
Even the hourgenisie for the most part lias its 
roots in the countryside or the small town, and 
notin the large towns or in the capital. Thie was 
af course more marked in the nineteenth than 
if is in the twentieth eeatury; but it ts. still 
more characteristic-of France than of any other 
industrial country. 

The peasantry, though its tterests were 
limited, was for from being uncivilized or even 
Hiterate; its most vivid recollections of the 
French Revolution included the ending of 
feudalism, which it largely approved, the civil 
Constitution of the Clergy. the collapse of the 
valor of money, the Terror and the peasants’ 
own counterrevolution of the Vendée, and the 
great wars, fought outside the soil of France, 
especially the victories of Napoleon. With the 
exception of the ending of fendalism and the 
possible exception of the wars. all these events 


were regarded as wrong by the peasantry. Con- 
eoription, thoggh resented, especially in the time 
of the Convention, had nevertheless resulted. in 
the widening of horizone—and the mrmory of 
Napoleon, the great conqueror of Europe. was 
cherished by many, for the peasant partook of 
French patriotism, with its desire for grandeur, 
even more fully than did meet republicans, The 
peasants alex remembered that Napoleon had 
come to an e@ereement with the Church, ander 
which their priests and their religion had been 
restored, These men had no desire for rule by 
the bourgeoisie. whose interests were not theirs; 
atl] less were they Interested in the radical 
republicanism of ihe workers in the great cities. 

Whenever the peasants were given the op- 
portunity te vote, they voted either for the local 
man whom they knew. who frequently turned 
out to he a conservative, or for what appeared 
to them to he the more conservative side. Al- 
though in certain regione of France some 
peasants were strongly anticlerical, most of them 
were at least in favor of the monarchy. When, 
for example, the Directory granted universal 
manhowl «uffrnee, they astonished the govern- 
ment by providing it with a royalist legislature, 
which had to he dispersed hy the famous “whiff 
of erapeshot.” In 1846 they voted for a moder 
ate assembly, and again in LA09 for a rovalist 


assembly, in spite of the fact that just a few 


months hefore they had chosen Louis Napoleon 
us president. What in both cases the peasant 
woe doing was choosing the ten he knew. All 
knew the name of Napoleon, although they had 
no idea of what he stood for, They might be in 
equal ignorance of the views of their local 
reprreentative, nor had they, as @ rule, any 
nan of knowing whether he was for or against 
the policies of Napoleon, fn LST), when 
Napoleon mwas in exile, they knew that he had 
just hewn defeated, anc they had to desire as 


wet for o republic: So they voted for mon 


archists, who they hoped would restore a Bour- 
hon or gu Oléoniet to the throne, Not until this 
last hope wee dimmed, and the republicans put 
ana strong campaign among the peasants to 
convert. them In republicanism, did they ac- 
qnieser tn the indefinite postponement of a royal 
restoration, 

Throwehout the centary the radical repul- 





France 


Reign of Louie xvm 
Reign nfl Charlrs x 


“July Revelutinn”—abdication. 


of Charles x 

Reign of Louis Philippe 
(July monarchy" | 

Abiication of Louis Philippe 
—stalilishment of Second 
Republic 

Eetablishrnent. of National 
Workshops 

Jisurrection anprresmeed by 
Cavaignac 

Louie Napoleon beeonies 
president of Repulilic 

Detpatch of French troops to 
Rome | 

Education and electoral laws 

Coap detat nf Napoleon 

New conetltution— 
Napaleon tt, emperor of 
the French 

War with Piedmont against 
Austria 

Annexation of Savoy and Nice 

Intervention In Mexico 


L Uerrantinat leet ell Na peel nanie 
regime 


France-Prmsinn War 

Capitulation of Napoleon af 

Monarehist vietory in elective 

Pare Commune 

MacMahon becomes president 

Constitutional Jaws of the 
Thitd Republic 

Principle of ministerial 
reepetisibility accepted bw 
Mae Mahon 

Boulanger triste 

Drevyiue Affait 

Separation of Church and 
Statin 
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Chronological Chart 


1814-1824 
1824—L8a0 


Lead 


1848 (Feb. 24) 
(Feb. 28) 
| June 23-26) 
| Dee. 20) 


149 
1850 
185i 


1B52 


1859 

1860 
181-1867 
1868-1870 
1870-1871 
1870 

1871 (Feb. 


(Mar.—May) 
[aia 


[BTS 
1a77 


186-1 RRO 
LH] 006 


1O0S 


Hritain and Dominioana 


First boatload of convicts landed 


at Botany Fay, Australia 

(Conada Act—division inte 
Lipper ond Lower Canada 

Reform of English criminal 
code 

Repeal of Test Act 

Cathulic Emancipation Act 

First Reform Bill 

Abolition. of slavery in empire 

Reign of Quern Victoria 

Rebellion in Upper and Lower 
Canada 

Durham Report (Canada) 

First colanista in New Zealand 

Reunification cof Upper src 
Lower Canada 

Repeal of the Cor Laws 

Australian Colonies: Act— 
ecl{-governiment 

Responsible sel f-goverment 
in New Zealand 

Respunsihile self-government 
in Newfoundland 

Second Reform Bill 

Britieh North America Avt— 
creation of dominion «f 
Canadu 

Fire Gladstone administratinn 

Disestablishment of Lriah. 
i Episcopal) Charch 

Forster Education Act 
ieompuleory education at 
loral opti ) 

Ballot Act (secret vating) in 
; id 


Administration of Disraeli 
Porchase of Suez Canal shares 

liv Disraeli for government 
Foundation of Fabian Society 
Third Reform Bill 


Defeat of frat Irish Home Rule 
Bil of Cladstene 


i 
1791 


1822 
|B2A 
1820 
1832 
‘1833 
LRa7-190) 


[837 
1839 
enti 


1S) 
1B 


1850 
1852-1854 
1855 
1867 
{B47 
1868-LaT4 


inf) 
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Foundation of Independent 
Labor party 

Howe War 

Reign of Edward vi 

Australia heenmes federal. 
cormmean wealth 

Trades Disputes Act—tuily 
Irgutioed union activity 

New Zealand becomes 
dominion in Britieh) Exnpir 

Administration of 
Herbert Asquith 

Old-age pensions granted af 
age of 70 

Lloyd George budget rejected 
hy House af Lords 

Parliament Act—reform of 
House of Lords 

Entry of Britain inte 
World War I 

Irish Home Rule Bill 
(excluding Ulster) passed 


United States 


Constitutional Convention 


Presidency of 
Geatge Washingtin 


Bill of Nights (first ten amend- 
mente) passed by Congress 


Presideney of Jefferson 
War of 1A12 with England 
Presideney of Andrew Jackson 
Annexation of Texas 
Mexican War 
Presidency of Linenln 
Civil War 
Assassination of Lincoln 
Spanish-American War 
Presidency of 

Theodore Roosevelt 


Presidency of 
Wooelrow Wilson 


1894 
1890-1900 
11-1910 


1] 

190 

aT 

18-1916 

1909 

Loi 

191] 

1914 (Ang. 4) | 


(Sept) 


Lwa7 
1789-1797 


789 
1801-1800 
1812-1814 
[a29—1 AST 
1845 
LABS 
1#6)—1865 
1R6l—1hoS 
Bis 

1898 


SOL] 900 


1913-1921 


60] 
licane of the working classes had no chance 


of reforming the constitution in such a way that 
they could win power, Universal suffrage meant 
a: royalist or Bonapartist: majority: a limited 
property franchise meant rule by a bourgeois 
sovetment. A plebiscite, the instrument used 
by Napoleon ot and, be it said. by General de 
Gaulle, differed only in ite simplicity from the 
election of deputies by universal manhood suf- 
frage, and it still gave the workers no chance 
of making their views predominant. They were 
therefore in a condition of permanent political 
frustration, Only by violent methods could they 
hope to contral even Paris since under a eentral- 
ined administrative system the central govern- 
ment controle Jocal appointments. Paris could not 
be moled by the working classes, a= woull] be pos 
sible in a great English city with an elected 
minicipal government. [Tt was not until the 
1860's that France had a ceimilar elected 
municipal governmental system, and even then 
the powers of the municipal government were 
strictly limited. All that the Parisian workers 
could therefore do was to overthrow a govern- 
ment by direct action; this they did in 1530 
aml again in 1848. In 1871 the workers set up 
a Commune, which wae suppressed by the army, 
obedien? to orders of an assembly elected by 
universal suffrage and representing all France. 
No other outcome was possible. Today the ma- 
jority of the French workers give their adher- 
ete to the Communist party. which has no 
chance of ruling France and forming a goverm- 
ment! on the basis of free elections under uni- 
versal franchise. The class cleavages in France 
ctifl have not been healed; no cometitution can 
be devised that will solve the problem, whose 
solution must be sought elsewhere than in legal 
ISL rUAMENts. 

The nineteenth-century political, and con- 
stitutional history of France can be understood 
only if the fundamental class cleavages and the 
predominance of Paris in the life of the nation 
are understand, The bourgeoisie, save for the 
period of the Second Empire and for the brief 
reign of Charles x (1824-1830), were in une 
disputed control of the country. Even during the 
Second Empire they wielded more influence 
than anv other group. There were many liberals 
amon them, and under the Third Republic the 
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government was in many respects the most 
liberal, as it was the most democratic in Europe, 
But it was a conservative and not a radical 
liberalism and democracy: the rights of prop 
erty. as in contemporary England. were sac 
rosanct. and the goverment mainly served the 
interests of the moni¢ed classes, The frane was 
the soundest money in the workd, and the 
eountry, hy virtue of its balanced economy, 
suffered least of any from cyclical depressions. 
In France the value of money fluctuated Ira 
than in any other major country—in spite of, 
or perhaps becanse of, the fact that its industrial 
production was lower than in Germariy, Britain, 
or the United States. 


THE END OF THE BOURRON MONARCHY 
11814-1730) 


Louis xvi (1814-1824), on coming to the 
throne, “granted” @ constitution to hie subjects 
under which the Chamber of Deputies (the 
lower house of the legislature) was elected by 
approximately 100,000 voters, respectable men 
of property. The king and his parliament gen- 
erally saw eve to eve on most matters. and the 
monarch had no desire to quarrel with it, 
recognizing that it would he unwise for him to 
aftempt to undo the past. His brother Charles x 
(1824-1830). however, had ne such compre 
tions. He waz a heliever in the divine rights of 
kings—he even revived the ancient etstom of 
laving his roval hands on the scrofylous to eure 
them of the disease kndw os “the kino's eyi]"— 
and in the property rights of the dispemessed 
aristocrats, whom he persuaded his parliament 
lo compensate. He had no intention of allowing 
his power to be limited by the legislature: and 
when, as the result of his unpopular policies, 
even the propertied electorate chose deputies 
who opposed him. government rapidly became 
impossible, The king was eriticized in the press 
and proposed to Institute censorship, He ap- 
pointed ministers in whom the Chamber of 
Deputies hod no confidence and who could not 
eommant) a majority in it. He ted his only 
power aver the Chamber to try to obtain a 
majority favorable to him: that is, he dissolved 
at But the resolting new Chamber was even 
more liberal than the old. Charles therefore pro- 


posed to change the electoral basis to ensure the 
tlection only of his own partisans, the ultra: 
rovaliets, known ae UItras. 

But Charles did not hove ot his dicposal the 
powers enjoved by the Faglish Charles sy during 
tue Restoration; even the French army, which 
might have heen loyal to the king. was way 
fiehting in Algeria, The National Guard, made 
up of propertied persons who kept their arms 
at home in readiness for a call to service, wos 
not sympathetic. ond Charles had dissolved the 
Cure. af least in theary, afew years previously, 
In July, L690 the Paris workers, led this time hy 
the opposition hourgeois deputies, rose in rebel. 
lion ail] Charles went inte exile, At this moment 
the aged Marquis de Lafayette, still revered as 
4 revolutinmary hero, presented to the people tis 
mn choice, Lonis Philippe. the head of the 
Oreéanist branch of the Bourbon family and 
cousin of the late king, Wrapping liim In the 
tricolor flag of the Revolution, Lafayette had 
him acclaimed hy thy people. and the choice 
war ster confirmed by the deputies. Louis 
Philippe, was willing. unlike his consin, to ar: 
cept the tricolor a= the national flag. and he 
called himself king of the French rather than 
king of France, a distinction that stemmed from 
Napoleon, who, it will be remembered, stvled 
himeelf emperor of the French. 


THE “Jy MONARCHY” 1 180-LR48) 


Although the July Revolution set off a train 
af minor evolutions in Europe, as we have 
cern, in France itself lithe was changed, save 
that Louie Philippe was a fully constitutional 
monarch: the franchise was doubled liv lower- 
ine the property restrictions; and the Uitras had 
lost their infinener in parliament with the lose 
of their Influence on the Crown. Lonis was very 
catefn) to offer as unrevolutionary an appear 
ance as he could, He dressed in a business suit 
and carried an umbrella to please the bour- 
groisie, he avoided foreign wars, calling him- 
eel! the “Napoleon of Peace.” and in a mili way 
used his influence to help the Tot of industrial 
workers liv such measires o8 the prohibition 
of child labor wader the age of eight. At the end 
of his reign, when a sucerssion af bad harvests 
and the only severe industrial depression that 
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Louis Philippe, the “bourgeois monarch” parades fis bourecota state (feft); on revvetd 
attire fright). (COURTESY PRINTS MVSION, SEW TORK PURLIC LIRMARY) 


France had to undergo during the century were 
urousing a revolutionary ferment. especially in 
Paris, he tried to do more. Bit it was by then 
tom late, 

During the entire reign of Lome Philippe 
the government was in the hands of the upper 
bourgeoisie. under a succession of chief min- 
istera. The French people were bored with lout 
ond his rule, There was no grandeur: proeperity 
was moely for the few; and at the end there 
was neardestitution for many of the workers 
Wher Lets Philippe was requested. to enlarge 
the franchise to give some political power to 
others than the rich, he was wont to reply, 
“Get rich yourselves and then you can lave 
your vote.” The bierale demanded a wider 
franchise and a more popular government, but 
Lavitis resisted their demande for all his reir. 
though ot the end he was on the point of grant- 
ing it. The Paris workers, many of whom had 
heen affected by the oew socialist opinions— 


especially by those of Loum Blanc, who had a 
program for “national workshops to relieve 
unersployment—joined with the [iherals in the 
desire to get rid of the dlo-nothing gavernment. 
Thev were, as so often, ready to man the barti- 
cades. A demonstration ended in the killing 
of some twenty persons in Febrnary, 16th, 
Louis, uncertain of the loyalty of the National 
Guard, abdicated and follawed his predrerssor 
to England. 


THE REVOLUTIONS oF TRIE 


This time the demand was for a repulilir. 
There was no acceptable monarch available 
from the Bourhen fomily, and no con fichetice 
on the part of the workers or of liheral mtellee 
tuals in the monarchy jiself as an. institution 
Even though there wae an effort to have the 
erondeatt of Louis Philippe accepted ae king bs 


the (hehe r of Depities, there wos ne longer an 
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Paria street demonstration. The draiving Jrom L'lustratian, comtemporary Parisian meaga- 
time, shows Louta Blanc, member of the provisional government of [AIB, addressing the 
people, The fags are those of the worfingmen's clube. 


confidence in that hody either, The workers any! 
moderate republicans accepted 4) provisional 
government af eleven men wil & cométitirent 
assembly could be elected by universal manhood 
entices to write a constitution, The government 
was headed by the poet Alphonse de Lamartine. 
and one of its members was Louis Blanc, Na. 
honal workshops were set-up and wages of two 
fraice ob dav were piven to all those who worked 
on What were virtually peliel projects: One fran 
ud day woe given Lo the unemploved, The election 
for a onatituent assembly took place iti April, 
hut the legidatore elected outside Paris were 
very moderate men, of whom ptohahly less than 
Parisian 
by the election resulte 
and, perhaps for the first time, recognized! their 
helplessness, One of the assembly's first acts was 
to euppress the national workshops, which ap- 


a oojonty favored a republic, The 


workers wer shocked 


peared iv the leeislatiors to be fot only ex- 
pensive but sulwersive and revolutinsury 

In June the workers agai took to the 
harricades, but found all the forces of law andl 
ender arrayed against them. General de Cav 
aignac led the countermevohition, with the reen- 
lay omy 


incredzed|] by yecruita from the 


provinces and supported hy the hourgeois Na- 
tional Guard, which now had litth sympathy 
with the workers, At the cost of many thousands 
of lives the rebellion was ecroshed. The new 
consitution called for a regime not woilike that 
of the Consulate af Napoleon |, with same ele- 
ments borrowed From the United Staten There 
Woe f0 be « president and an Assembly, both 
‘eeted vider universal eufftages; hut the more 
inportan! powers rested with the president, in- 
clading control of the police and the army, To 
prevent the president from becoming a dictator. 
he was forbidden to succeed himself after his 
four years-of office. His cabinet, as in the United 
States. would be responsible to the president, 
2nd ths menibhers nought or might not belong to the 
eingle legislative Ghamlwr, the Assembly. It was 
thonoht that the mane itution world be in accord 
with Monteequica's notions of the separation of 
powers. In fact it proved! to he closer to the 
constitutions of the republics of Latin America 
than to that of the United States: and it resulted 
in the presidential dictatorship sa cameron in 
those republics: But since the first ond only 
president of France onder ihe Second Republic 
bore the name of Napoleen, and. since the 
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republic had os yet had little time to acquire 
any sanctity, Louis Napoleon, nephew of 
Napoleon 1. found fitte dificulty in. converting 
his tithe into the more sacted one of emperor 
of the French. this obviating the necessity of 
holding any further presidential elections. 


THE SECOND KREPUBLIC—LOUIS NAPOLEAN 
AS PRESIDENT 


Lanuis Napoleon was elected, of course, be- 
cause of his name. He himself was not well 
known in France. and bis career wonld, quite 
possibly, oot have inspired confidence among 
the electors whe voted for lim in such substan- 
tial wombers. He had already tried to overthrow 
Lanis Philippe on two occasions by ill-timed 
and ill-planned conspiracies, and only two years 
before he become president he had escaped 
from a not very secure jail in which his pred: 
ecessor had confined him. He was thought 
liv come to he a socialist, and he was at one 
time a member of the Carhonari in Ttaly. But 
qualifications were not neeeeary in the first 
presidential election of the new republic. Louis 
Napoleon's competitors were the poet Lamar- 
tine, former president of the provisional govern 
ment: General Gryaignac, who had just sup 
pressed the Parisian uprisings and was the effre- 
tive leader of the provisional government and tts 
minister of wart a Radical Democrat: and a 
Socialist. They were no match for Prince Lonis 
Napoleon Bonaparte—prince by yirtue of liav- 
ing been born (or at least registers!) ae the son 
of the erstwhile king of Holland, the brother of 
Napoleon t, and his queen, the daughter of 
Napoleon le empress Josephine by her first 
marriage, General Cavaignac-garmered more 
than a. million votes. but was snowerl under by 
Napoleon's five million. The others were also- 
rans, Lamartine earning o hore right thorsand 
Voles, 

The magic of the name and of the 
Napoleonic legend that had been g@rowing in 
the past thirty years, nurtored by Napoleo 1's 
own efforts before his death in 182) on the 
island of St. Helena, brought Louts Napolron to 
power, But his hitherto concealed abilitics: were 
real. He hiad imagination and a Mair for public 
relations. qualities that were rare in the France 


of his day but very weeful in an age of growing 
presperity and. industrialization, He was also a 
ekilled political manipulator, The legislature 
elected ander oniversal suffrage was, as noted 
earlier, rovalist in complexion. In his successful 
efforts to undermine it Napotcon showed himself 
to be a true political virtuoso, He encouraged 


TW to pass unpopular laws which appealed to 


some aectjons of the electorate but not to the 
majority. He aided and abetted. the legislature 
when it proposed to take away the vote from the 
workers, This vote. wae of little mee to the 
workers save as a symbol of their right to be 
represented. But taking it away was @ provoca- 
tive act and discredited the legislators in their 
eves. Napoleon himsell was not blamed by them. 
since his part in the matter was not understood. 
As his term in office neared its end he carried 
out a coup that was bloedless except in Paris. 
He dismissed the Assembly, which was by this 
time generally unpopular. The Assembly and its 
supporters throughout the country did not sab- 
mit tamely. and indeed many thousands were 
thrown into jail. But Napoleon effectively con+ 
trolled the army_ Finally, he proclaimed himself 
emperor of the French and called upon the 
people, afier the manner of his unele, to vindi- 
cate his actions hy plebiscite. This they did by a 
topheavy tajority in LS, 


THE SECOND EMIIAE 
(1852-1870) 


Domestic Policy of Nepaleon mt. Napoleon 
mo as he called himerlE out of deference 
to the Jong-deail son of his uncle by Maric 
Leuise of Austria (whe had in feet never 
reigned as Napoleon 1), alternately pleased and 
displeased various groups. of his subjects, He 
gained the good will of the Catholice by saving 
the pope from losing hie termtories to Ttalian 
nitionalists, aim! liter annoyed the same Cath- 
olics by helping the same nationalists to a vie- 
tory over Austria which gave the French a 
taste of glory. and the pope 4 strong und justi- 
fied sense of insecurity. He aided the workers 
by some social legistation and he rebuilt mach 
af Paris. He negotiated » trade treaty with the 
British, establishing free trade hetween the bwo 
nations. thereby ternfymaz many of the French 
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industrialists—who, however. soon [forgave him 
when they found (hey were well able te compete 
with the Britteh and actually inepeased their 
profits, He was financially unorthodox and 
never Hroobled te balance hie bedgets; hut the 
inctrase of the national debt hirt oo one at the 
time and pleased those who bought government 
bonds. Though be inenrred the undying. enmity 
of the greatest writer of France, Victor Hugo, 
who fulminate’] against him fram the semurity 
of the Channel Islands. hile regime wae in Suet 
neither especially oppreseive, in spite of his 
censorship and police, nor was it ever seriously 
unpopular inti the ened, 


Foreign policy What destroyed Napoleon 
was hie foreian policy and his neglect. of the 
nationdl interests of Franee im puravil of the 
Napoleonic dream of glory. and his. chronic 
innhility to pereeive the probalile fesults of is 
action= oni policies, Bismarck outwithed him 
with ene, and hid contempt for Austrin as an 
mitmioded and reavtionary tegtne misiel his 
judgement. He gained little from the Crimean 
War, aml though he won Niece and Savoy 
from his participation in the: Ttalian campaign, 
his promature. withdrawal antagonized foth 
Austria. lie enemy. aod Italy. his ally. He in 
tervened in Mexien while the United States wos 
engaged in civil war and set up an Austrian 
archiduke as emperor, apparently without rraliz- 
ing that the United States would never tolerate 
a French protectorate in Mexico once she was 
free to tke action, When the United States 
dermoodedl that he withdraw French troops, he 
had no option bit to agree, leaving the archduke 
Maximilian to die before a Mexican firing 
aquad. [nthe Austro: Prussian War it was clearly 
in the Freneh national interest to bark Austria 
ond the German Catholic states againet Prryssia. 
ae the Austrian ambassador = eloquently 
warned him, But he was bemused hy Bismarck's 
promises of compensation for his neuteality— 
promises Which Bismarck in fact publicised to 
discredit the emperor later. Thos in 1870 France 
wae left alone without allies, and with the public 
opinion of Europe against her. 

Though Napoteon for the greater part of his 
ren made lithe use of hie leoislature whiels 


was yritely advisory in <pite of being elected 
liv universal suffrage, the late sixties «aw him 
Irving to became a truly constitutional miler, He 
eranted real powers to the legislatare and chose 
a teal chief mimster, who would be responsible 
to the country’s elected representatives as: well 
as to the Crown. But war came before the gov: 
emiment had fad a chance to prove itself: anil 
Napelron ail hie government went down in 
defeat: before the Prnssians, Out of the defeat 
eame the Third French Republic—the Republic 
which had no full written constitution and sur- 
vived for peventy years, fought one successful 
world war, bot collapsed under the hammer 
blows of the second, 


THE THIRD REPUBLIC 


Karly eflorls te restore monarchy After 
the collaper of the main French armies in the 
Frunco-Prossian War the Germans marched on 
Paris and besieged it, Efforts were then made 
by patriots to save Parts by diversionary mili 
tary movements and carry om with the 
struggle from centers outside Paris, Theae ef- 
fort, however, were doomed to failure. Mean- 
while other Frenchmen were suing for peace. 
Bismarck reasonably refined to make terms with 
any French government mnless it had a mandate 
from the Frenih peaple and was a legitimate 
government. Adolphe Thiers, an elder statesman 
end former journalist who had heen a deputy 
under the Bourbon Inowirehy amd # minister 
under the July monarehy, took charge of the 
situation and organized the elections under uni- 
versal manhood suffrage, which resulted fn oa 
rovalist majority anda relitively amuall minority 
of reqniltivans. 

There car he no doubt that (he monarchy 
witild have heen restored in 1871 if the rovallsts 
could have ogreed on a candidate, The Bourbon 
monarchist desired the succession of the elderly 
and chilillees Comte de Chamliord, ¢randsan of 
Charles x. while the Orléanists wanted the young 
granibsiny of Lowia Philippe, the Count of Paris, 
who hal fought in the American Civil War: 
Cleatly a rompremise was in order—and after 
much negotiation it was accepted that Cham- 
hom! should take the crown, to he succeeded by 
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the Count of Paris. who would then in any case 
heeome the head of the Bourbon house. When 
this solution was finally agreed upon by the 
Orieanista, the Count de Chambord made sach 
diftenkt terms, including the restoration of thr 
Boorthon flag e the flag of France, that they 
could not Eo along with him. There wae there: 
fore nothing left but to wait for Chambord to 
die. When this event ocenrred in. 1885 it was 
too late: the tide of rovalism had ebbed and 
the republic was firmly established. 

Adolphe Thiers: would probaldy have ae- 
cepted the sareession of rither monarch, but 
there was no time to wait for agreements to by 
patehed up. The Germany were gurrounding 
Paris, and terms had to he made. The Assembly 
therefore elected him asa provisional president 
to make terms, This he did, The terms were hard 
—a heavw indetmity and the loss of Alsace and 
Lorraine: but he hod little choice save to accept. 
Thereafter he made jt his business to raise the 
indemnity, which was paid off in record time, so 
high did the financial credit af France «till 
stand, The German army of occupation with- 
drew, and the French tried to aet their con- 
stilutional house in order. 

Meanwhile the Parisians, furious with the 
results of the election, refused to accept the au 
thority of the Assembly, They proclaimed their 
own Commun, which was ruthlessly suppressed 
lw the army, obeying the order of the Assembly 
in Versailles while the Germans looked on from 
# distance of a few miles, Many thoveands were 
killed in the civil war and many more were 


executed. The Paris workers wert even more 


‘completely alienated from the mainstream of 
French society than hefore. 

During the vears of the presidency of 
Thiers, while efforts were being made to write 
a constitution, tepublicmism gained round. 
Republicans, especially Leon Gambetta, were 
cuivassing the people in the countryside, and 
their efforts bore fruit in the many by-elections 
to fill vacaneres in the Assembly. This the rev- 
alists saw their majority being slowly whittled 
away without the restoration of the monarchy, 
either Bourbon or Orléanist. When Chambord 
refused te take the crown on the lerms agreed 
to Livy the monarchist deputies of both parties. 


the depaties used their majority to ous} Thiers 
and install a» respected monarchist as president, 
with the understanding that he would keep the 
eeat warm for Chambord. 

Meanwhile France «till had no permanent 
constitution, Various laws were passed, many of 
them by enall majorities, until the crucial Law 
elf (Wallon Amendment of 1875) established 
a republic with a president whe should hold 
ofice for seven years, This law was passed hy 
a majority of one vote. Thereafter President 
MacMahon attempted to work with varions blocs 
it the Chamber of Deputies. using his influence 
io prepare the way for o restoration of the mon- 
atchy, Put when he dissolved the Chamber and 
called for new elections, the monarchists were 
eeen to have lost their majority. This, however, 
did not prevent the preeident from appointing 
a royalist government, which could not com- 
mand a majority in the Chamber. Unable to 
carry on the government by such means, Mac- 
Mahon eventually liad to how to the will of the 
Chamber and appoint a» republican government, 
however distasteful jt was to him (May 1877). 
Thereafter the republic was secure, There were 
no more monarchist majoritie in the Chamber 
during the life of the Third Republic. 


Constitutional (organic) laws of the Third 
Republic ‘The constitutional lawe of the Third 
Republic established a president who held office 
for seven wears, and whose power was limited 
both by law and hy convention te virtually that 
of a consitutional monarch. The legislature was 
composed of a Senate and a Chamber of Depu- 
ties, hut the laws did not specify the powers of 
the Senate. These powers were later accepted 
asa result of precedent. The Senate, originally 
made op of life appointees, was later elected 
indirectly on a staggered basis. 

The two major bodies of the Third Republic 
were the Chamber of Deputies. elected for four 
years by universal manhood suffrage, and the: 
ralinet (or Council of Government). chosen by 
the political leader entrusted! by the president 
with the task of constituting a government. The 
cabinet, to rile effectively, had necessarily to 
command the confidence of the Chamber, The 
parliamentary system of the Third Republic was 
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therefore hased on the English model. But there 
was one crucial difference—in France there 
have never been politieal partic strong enough ti 
rule without! the sid of any other party. Instead 
of government by w ‘disciplined party, with the 
leader of the party as prime minister, in France 
all governments wery coalitions of several 
parties, some of which might be very small in- 
deed, Tt was sometimes possible in France, as 
in Germany during the Weimar Republic, to 
have a prime minister who had almost no party 
following but who coulill command the ¢on- 
hdence of the Chamber and who sometimes. bes 
eause of his very lack of party affiliations, was 
able to prreunde party leaders to join with him 
in the government, Thue cahinets were notori- 
ously unstable, since one of the constituent 
parties might desert it on a particular issur, 
often the budget. Yet government itself was not 
necessarily unstable: A new bloc would fw 
formed under a new, or sometimes under the 
same prime minister; few of the cabinet min- 
isters would be changed.. Moreover the civil 
service, which ran the administration, did not 
change with the government; and even the pire: 
fects, who could be dismissed by the govern: 
ment, usually remained in office through 
snecessive administrations. 

The French government was more Inflo- 
enced hy changing public opinion and, in this 
sense, Was more democratic than the British. 
If the government lost support in the country, 
this fact would probably be reflected ot once 
in the loss of come of its support in the Chamber, 
and a vote of no confidence would result, A new 
government would then be formed, but without 
& general efection until the full four-vears of the 
life of the Chamber had been completed. A 
British government would continue in office as 
long as the party in power could exercise die: 
eipline over its members in the House of Gam. 
mons. It was therefore given a chance. to 
weather the storm and improve its position in 
the country before the next election, 

The political history of the Third Republic 
need not detain we here, There was constant 
strife between the more radical republicana and 
the right-wing deputies over the position of the 
Church in French tife. The anticlerical repub- 
licans were able to obtain the abrogation of the 


Concordat of 1801 and the final separation of 
Church and State, as well as the enppression of 
schools ran by the clergy in favor of free public 
education. Trade unions were legalized, and 
social legislation was passed comparable to that 
in other contemporary industrial countries of 
Europe. 


* Great Britain 


THE REFORM RILLS AND THE 
ESTASLISH MENT GF POLITICAL DEMOCRACY 


Political-socinl structure of the early nine- 
teenth century Britain had emerged from the 
Napoleonic Wars with her political institutions 
intact, hut there was great discontent among the 
middle and lower classes over the virtual 
monopoly of government by the landed aristoc- 
racy. Although some of the very rich had heen 
able to win certain privileges for themselves 
during the eighteenth century, the ordinary 
propertied man of the middle classes, ever, if he 
had a vote, still could not make effective use 
of it, This was due to the extremo inequity of 
the apportionment of seats in the House. of 
Commons, which had been inherited from the 
seventeenth century and little changed in the 
eightemnth. In spite of the great increase in the 
population of the towns aa a result of the grow: 
ing Industrial Revolution, many of the towns 
had no representation whatever in Parliament. 
This did not-mean that the genuinely rural areas 
had any better representation, as they still have 
in many parts of the United States. The English 
counties were better represented than the towns. 
but not enough to give them control of the 
government. The government was dominated 
rather hy individual aristocrats through the 
system of horough representation, there being 
about four borough representatives to every one 
county (rural) representative, 

Although some of the horoughs possessed 
a reasonable number of voters, even under the 
restricted property franchise, well over half of 
them had ao few voters—or, in the case of some 
boroughs, no genuine voters at all—that their 
representatives were virtually nominated by the 
aristocrats who were the chief landowners: in 
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the area. In the eighteenth century ownership 
of such “rotten” or “pocket” horoughs changed 
honds by purchase, giving various rich and 
noble lords in fact the righ! lo nominate mem- 
hers to Parliament. One famous borough was 
mn uninhabited green hill hear Salisbury, which 
returned two members to Parliament; another 
hed for many years been under the sea, though 
the family of its former owner continued to 
choose members to sit for the constituency. The 
eystem at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century beare many resemblances to the electoral 
svvtem of the Roman Republic prior to the 
Gracchan revolution, when senators controlled 
Roman elections throngh their clients in the 
rural tribal units. 

The electoral system did not necessarily 
mean thet the Howse of Commons was an tr- 
responsilde body, any more than the Roman 
Senate in pre-Gracchan days was irresponsible. 
Corruption had been common in the eighteenth 
century, and there wae much trafficking in in- 
fluence, as there had been in republican Rome. 
But. again as in Rome, a ruling class had de- 


veloped in England whose evocation was the 


government of the country. Government was 
shared among certain noble families, belonging 
in England either te the Whig or the Tory 
party. so that neither was excluded from the 
responsibility or the spoils af government. The 
members nominated by the aristocrats were as a 
rule granted full freedom to vote as they pleased 
within limits, and some noblemen exercised 
their right to nominate with discretion, and 
were glid to share the prestige won by their 
nominees. The two most distinguished states- 
men of the second half of the eighteenth century, 
William Pitt, father and son, both sal for rotten 
horovghs, and both entered Parliament al an 
earlier age than would have been possible if they 
had had to stand for election in a constituency 
where voters had to be consulted, It was thought 
in the eighteenth century—and indeed the tradi- 
tion is still not altogether lost in England—that 
cach representative in Parliament represented 
the interests of the entire country, and not of 
his particular constituents. He was therefore free 
to think, speek, and vote as he wished, without 
pressure from the voters in his area, and often 
withont pressore from the man who had nomi- 


nated him, unless he acted Aagrantly contrary 
to the latter's interests, 

The system, of course, was completely un- 
democratic: but it had produced governments 
which were able to defeat Napoleon, and in 
1815 enjoved much prestige from this indisput- 
able fact, But the middle classes, in England 
as in France, «aw no reason why they, who 
contributed so much to the wealth of the country, 
should not be able to tule at least as well as 
the aristocrats; and many of the aristocrats 
themselves—especially in the Whig party, which 
had heen out of office for almost the whole of 
the past thirty years—were inclined to agree 
that it waa time for the richest and most respect- 
alile members of the middle class to share power 
with them, especially if this would mean a long- 
overdue Whig victory. Neither the aristocrats 
nor the middle class thought it at all proper 
to share any power at all with the lower classes. 
The industria) magnates of the upper middle 
dase could imagine nothing mote subversive 
of good order than giving the vote to the 
workers: while the rural landowners large and 
small, regarded the agricultural laborer as for- 
ever totally unfit to exercise the franchise. In 
England, unlike France, there were no peasants 
who owned property and could be relied par 
to vote in a conservative manner. On the con- 
trary, the English agricultural proietariat wast 
at least as extremist in such political views as it 
had ss anv urban worker. Ae late as the 1530's 
there was an agricultural uprising which had 
to be suppressed by the hanging and transporta- 
lion which was customarily meted out by rural 
justices in euch cases, The small farmer in Eng- 
land was always an employer of labor, if only 
in a minor degree, He belonged to the middle 
class and was socially far above the landless 
worker who tilled his lands. 


Composition o] political parties It is es 
sential to have some grasp of the social structure 
of England, which was so different from the 
structure in continental coumtries, if the progress 
af democratic reform in the nineteenth century 
is to he appreciated, The landowning aristocrats 
compezed a small minority in the country. Be- 
neath them was the landowning or land-leasing 
euntry (squirearchy |, who had been accustomed 
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te filling the governmental positions to which 
they were nominated by the aristocracy, and 
who packed the benches in the House of Com. 
mons. The House of Lords contained the heredi- 
lary peers and the upper clergy of the Anglican 
Church; though there were some peers in the 
House of Commans, they were either mot peers 
in their own right (younger sons of peers. or 
elder sons waiting to inherit the family title), 
or were Scottish or Irish peers elected for 
English constituencies. The House of Lords was 
the stronghold of the landowning aristocracy 
and would temam so during the nineteenth 
century. But the gentry in the House of Com- 
mons did mot identify themselves wholly with 
aristocratic interests. When the middle classes 
won the vote for themselves and the gentry 
had to win election rather than merely accepting 
nomination, they showed themselves responsive 
to the needs and desires of the middle class. 

During the nineteenth century the gentry 
might belong to either political party. The Tory, 
soon to hw called the Conservative party was 
predominantly the vehicle for the landowning 
interests, leaving the Whig party, soon to be 
called the Liberal party, to become the spokes- 
man for the middle, and later for the lower 
classes. A country squire might have excellent 
reasons for not backing the large landowners 
and their party. in spite of his community of 
interest with them in certain areas. The indis- 
trial tiagrates of the middle classes tesicetlly 
belonged to the Whig party, as did the profes: 
sional middle classes, Rut sometimes they joined 
the Tories, and bored from within, forming the 
liberal element in the Tory party.. This was 
esperially true in the earlier years of the nine- 
teenth centary, when such men as Sir Robert 
Peel, Huskisson. and Canning were in the Tory 
party and liberalized many elements of Torv 
policy. Aut in general it st le said that it 
was the middle classes that dominated the Whig 
party, even though the Whig seats in Parliament 
might be fille! with country gentry elected 
largely by the middle clase, 

The lower middle elase and the workers 
were enfranchised only in 1867. Naturally, 
through the nineteenth century, they agitated 
for electoral reform and for leeislation in thrir 
interests: When they obtained electoral reform 
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they were able to transform the Liberal party 
and make it into a party of genuine reform 
under the leadership of Gladstone. Before the 
second Reform Bill of 1867 their interests in 
Parliament were represented by a small hut ine 
Huential group of Radicals, who did not form 
any definite party of their own but worked 
with either the Whigs or the Tories according 
to the political needs of the moment. Inteflec- 
tnals, humanitarians, libertarians. and social 
reformers all mav be numbered with the Raili- 
reals. Their hard work, and the full preparation 
of their briefs, gave them an influence in Paclia- 
nent and the country out of proportion to their 
tombers. At different times they espoused dif- 
loner! Coss, mri spent much Pnerey in pre= 
paring the public through their press, expecially 
Cobbett's Register in the early part of the 
eentory, to hack their various projects. In 
Parliament mstiatly one or the other of the 
parties would adopt some part of their program, 
if only for political reasons, There were never 
very many Radicals sitting in Parliament at any 
given thee, but there were always some who 
vould introduce hills and speak eloquently on 
their behalf. Their speeches would often be 
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hacked by demonstrations by the disenf ran: 
chised workers, as well as by some elements in 
the press; anid though the demonstrations some- 
times frightened the more conservative elements 
inthe House of Commons and in the country, 
the existence of the House of Commons and of 
workers’ spokesmen in it was a very important 
element in preventing the urban proletariat in 
England from following the path of the urban 
proletarial in France, 

The rural proletariat in England, on the 
other hand (a very minor class in France), 
remained without the vote until 1AS4, whey it 
was granted to them bey the Liheral government 
of Gladstone, Even so, it was of relatively Jittle 
use to the farm laborers. who were outnumbered 
in their rural conetiluencies. Attempts were 
niade to organize the agricultural workers. but 
without murk success, The general decline of 
agriculture in England in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century forced many laberers inte 
the towns, wher they hecitooe @ part of the 
urban proletariat and shared thier fortunes. 
When agriculture revived during the world wars 
because the British were compelled to grow tn 
stead of importing ther foorl. the aupply of 
laloters was so emall that they were able to-im- 
prove their lot without the help of Jegistation. 


These whe have remained in the countryside 


rarely identify themselves with the urban work- 
ers, and as a political clas they have berome 
neghgible, 


Movements towerd electoral reform—First 
Reform Bill ((8a2) There were many eco- 
nimnin, political, and sacial problems demanding 
solution at the end of the Napoleonic wars. 
when the customary postwar depression set in. 
The Tory party, which was in power, managed 
to survive under the old system for more than 
a decade. aided by the more liberal elements im 
the party, But it was clear that the erucial teste 
was Parliamentary reform, second to which was 
the removal of the political disabilities of reli- 
gious minorities whirh atill existeel from the 
ecventeenth eenitiy. On the latter zane the 
eountry. and the parties were divided, but in 
1923 the Tory government of the Duke of Well. 
ington finally removed the disabilities on Catho- 


lics, This move was not especially crucial for 


England, where Catholics were by now rtela- 
tively few. But it was of great importance for 
Ireland. the southern part of which was alnrost 
Hvrlusively Cathelle: Ireland had been united 
with England in 1800 and sent members to the 
British Parliament. Even though, according to 
the prevailing system, almost all theee members 
were nominated by the English aristocracy, it 
was evident that sooner or later the electoral 
system would have to be reformed, and then 
the trish vote might help remove some of the 
other disabilities from which the lrish suffered. 

Opinion in England in 1830 ‘was over- 
whelmingly in favor of electoral. reform, even 
though there were differences of opinion a= to 
how mroch reform should be permitted. Yet Pare 
liament was still, at the beginning of the year, 
controlled hy Tartes led by the Duke of Welling: 
ton, even thoogh he no longer commanded a 
secure majority owing to his attitude on Catho- 
lic emancipation, When he was defeated and his 
government resigned, the Whigs decided that at 
leet their opportunity had come, Earl Grey, the 
leader of the party, jit himmelf at the head of 
the reform movement, the workers and Radicals 
organized demonstrations. Throughout the coun- 
try many of the members who ‘sat for rotten 
horonghs recognized that their day was over, 
and voters hitherto obedient to the command of 
their landlords likewise saw the writing on. the 
wall. The result waa a alight majority for reform, 
even though the election had been bell under 
the old eveter, But it wae not enough to pass a 
Reform Bill safely through the House of Com: 
mons. There was also the House of Lords to be 
reckoned with: and the House of Lords, led by 
the Duke of Wellington. believed that the Re- 
form Bill would mean the end of “civilization 
as we know It” The Duke. indeed, had already. 
when in office, stated it as his opinion that the 
electoral svatern was so perfect as i} was that no 
hanna mind could hope to better it. 

There was a new king, William ty, on the 
throne (1830-1837), who held the key to the 
situation. ft was the king's prerogative lo create 
peers. and no one could prevent him. Rot no one 
déuld compel him ta exercise his prerogative, 
vither, The Howe of Lords in the 180°. had 
an absolute veto on all bills passed by the House 
of Commons. It had been established in the 
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reign of Charles 1 that the House of Lords could 
net amend money bills, though it could, as far 
as was known. throw them out altogether. Other 
than this its power was absolute. But its compo- 
sition was limited to the hereditary peers, anil 
their number could he increased. 

Earl Grev's government passed the bill 
through the Commons with a majority of one, 
and it was defeated in committee shortly after- 


wards on an amendment. Grey resigned and a 


new election was held. This time there could be 
no mistake: the unreformed Howse of Commons 
had rejected the hill, contrary to the obvious 
wishes of the people. The system itself was on 
trial, and the members knew it. Many of therm 
this time deserted their masters; nominees for 
the rotten boroughs prepared to vote for the bill 
once they reached Parliament. Monster demon- 
etrations were organized, and the Whigs won. 
This time they had a safe majority for the bill. 
[t was promptly passed and sent to the Lords, 
which, in spite of the demonstrations and many 
absences, rejected the bill, Grey tried again 
during the next session of Parliament, but was 
again rebuffed by the Lords. This time he ap- 
pealed to the king to create new lords, hut 
William, who himself disliked many features of 
the hill. was not ready to aceept the advice of 
his minister. Thereupon Grey resigned, and 
William was forced to ask the Duke of Welling- 
ton to form a government, This of course he was 
quite unable to do, since the Commons majority 
was now safely Whig. When he reported his 
failure to the king, William was compelled to 
turn again to Grey, since he had no expectation 
that a new election, which it was in his power 
to call, would have any result other than a ma- 
jority for the bill, He gave Grey written ascur- 
ance that if the Lords again rejected the bill. 
he would create the necessary peers. The hill 
was again passed in the Commons and sent to 
the Lords, which this time passed it. [t was then 
signed by the king and became law. 

The First Reform Bill of 1832 marks the 
troe beginning of popular rule in England. The 
hill itself abolished the rotten borough system 
and carried ont an extensive redistricting. It 
also dowhled the franchise, which remained con: 
fined to fairly large property holders. But the 
bill is more important for the general principle 


that it established; that the king had to accept 
the advice of his ministers when it had been 
demonstrated in a general election that the 
voters were behind the ministry, and that hence- 
forward his personal opinion of a measure 
would no longer guide his conduct. The hill also 
ettahlished the supremacy of the elected House 
of Commons over the hereditary House of Lords: 
Although the Lords did not legally lose their 
veto power and see this power converted into a 
merely suspensory veto until 1911, it was now 
clear that they could in fart only delay, not 
prevent, the passage of a bill desired by the 
House of Commons and by the country. It was 
popular pressure that had forced the hill 
through, pressure to which the Whigs had shown 
themselves responsive; henceforward the popu- 
lar will would elect the governments pledged to 
policies approved by the people. Nothing mow 
would prevent the elected governments from 
carrying out such policies, even though legiti- 
mate means had not yet heen provided for deman- 
strating fully the popular will. 


Political competition and social and eco- 
nemic reform During the period between the 
first and second reform hills (1832-1867), Par- 
liament, now much more responsive to the will 
of the middle clase, had a few important achiewe- 
ments te jts credit, though British prosperity 
rather than British governmental action was 
responsible for such improvement as there was 
in the lot of the still disenfranchised workers. 
This was also the heyday of the influence of 
the Radicals, who were often able to swing 
Parliament toward social reform through judi- 
cious pressure on the two political parties, which 
until 1246 were fairly equally matched, These 
parties were themselves in a state of flux, each 
being composed, like parties in the United States. 
of liberal and conservative elements, Not until 
after the Second Reform Bill was there a clear 
difference between the two parties. and it was 
not mntil late in the century that internal disci- 
pline within the parties became strong enough 
to prevent defections during the life of a par- 
ticular Parliament. 

The Tory party; which was the preferred 
party of the landowners and represented the 
agricultural interests, had no objection to scor- 
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ing off the Whig magnates by supporting bills 
for the benefit of the working classes. Most of 
the humanitarian bills which tempered the evil 
social effects of the Industrial. Revolution came 
fram the Tory side. The long-overdue reform of 
the criminal code, the establishment of a civilian 
police system, the abolition of the more savage 
penalties of the old criminal law, were Tory 
reforms, supported by the Radicals; so also was 
the gradual legalization of trade unions. On the 
other hand, it was the Whigs who pressed for 
economic reforms, especially free trade and the 
abolition of the old Navigation Laws, and it was 
also the Whigs who emancipated the slaves in 
1833, The Tory landowners fought hard against 
the abolition af the protective duties on im- 
ported pgrain, which supported the relatively 
inefficient landowners and farmers at the ex- 
pense of the workers who had to buy the grain. 
Abolition of the duties was favored by the 
industrialists, who wished lo export their prod- 
vets in exchange for cheap food—an arrange- 
ment which would allow the workers to buy 
some of their manufactures without having to 
spend all their money on food. Lronically, it was 
a Tory government under Sir Robert Peel that. 
faced by a widespread famine and actual short- 
age of food (1846). repealed the duties on 
grain: even #0, thie issue so divided the Tories 
that they were out of power for twenty years. 
while Disraeli, who had replaced Peel as leader. 
was tebuilding the party and modernizing it. 
Neither party favored the agitation of the work- 
ers for their Charter, a six-point political reform 
program, which called among other things for 
universal manhood suffrage; the secret ballot. 
and pay for Parliamentary members—all of 
which, if granted, would have hastened the rise 
of the working class to political power. But the 
Chartist agitation, accompanied by “monster 
petitions” and demonstrations, undoubtedly 
hastened the passing of other bills for the ad- 
vantage of the workers, which the legislators 
hoped would reconcile them to the lack of politi- 
cal reform. 


Second and Third Reform Bill (1867- 
1884) Nevertheless, by the late 1860's, it was 
clear that the franchise would soon have to be 
extended. Parliament was in the hands of new 


leaders with modernized parties, and neither 
was anxiows to appear indifferent to the work- 
ers’ dernands, especially in view of the possihil- 
ity that reform would be granted in spite of 
their objections, and that they would conse- 
quently be repudiated by the new voters in the 
subsequent election. The Liberal party, as it was 
now called, led by William Gladstone. prepared 
a new Reform Bill, giving the vote to a substan- 
tial number of workers. But the Conservatives 
actually took over the bill and liberalized it even 
heyond the desire of most of the Liberals, Once 
they had passed it, however | 1867), the newly 
enfranchised workers proceeded to vote for 
Gladstone's Liberal party. During Gladstone's 
ministry {ree primary education was introduced 
and the religious monopoly of education broken, 
The universities, hitherto exclusive preserves of 
the Anglican Church, were opened to members 
of all religions groups; the army was modern- 
ed and the purchase of commissions was 
abolished. A later Gladstone government also 
carried out a thorough redistricting of Parlia- 
mentary constituencies. and pushed through the 
Third Reform Bill which enfranchised virtually 
all the men in the country, leaving only the 
women to receive the vote in 1918 and 1928, 

The Disraeli Conservative government of 
1874 to 1880 made progress in the fields neg- 
lected by the Liberals, esperially public sanita- 
tion: it.aleo atded the trade unions. As the century 
neared its end imperial problems came increas- 
ingly to the fore. and in this field the Conserva- 
tives held popular support rather than the 
Liberals; Many Liberals disliked the idea of 
a colonial empire (Little Englanders), and could 
only with difficulty be persuaded to take the 
necessary steps to protect the British Empire. 
The larger industrial magnates by this time had 
moved into the Conservative fold, leaving the 
Liberal party to be supported by the remainder 
of the middle class and by the newly enfran- 
chised workers, whose numbers were increased 
in 1884 by the Third Reform Bill. 


THE IRISH QUESTION 


Gladstone, though by far the best known 
and the most durable of the English political 
leaders, especially after the death of Disraeli in 
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L881, became embroiled in the Irish question, 
which was to haunt British politics for the next 
fifty. vears. This, togrther with his somewhat 
negative attitude toward British imperialism, 
lest him and his party much support and pre- 
vented the Liberals from achieving more domes: 
tic reforms. Gladstone was able to remove many 
of the economic complaints of the Trish, and he 
disestablished the Anglican Church in Ireland. 
He helped curb the unfair privileges of absentee 
landlords. Before long he also recognized the 
strength of the Trish movement for home rule, 
led by Charles Stuart Parnell. But his own party 
wae splition home role: both the Conservatives 
and the House of Lords were adamantly against 
it, as was also the majarity in northern Ireland, 
which had no desire to be miled by the Catholic 
south, In M886 a bill introduced by him, which 
would have given a certain measure of home 
rile to the frish, though retaining many powers 
in the hands of the British Parliament. failed 
to pass: in LA93 @ slightly Jess liberal version 
of the bill passed the Commons but was defeated 
int the Lorde, The failure of these bills prevented 
the Liheral party from making any effective use 
of the few occasions when they were in power 
during the rest of the century. 


LIBERAL ASCENDANCY [X THE EARLY 
TWESTIETH CENTIURY—ERA OF REFORM 


The second Boer War of 1900-1901, though 
in the heat of victory the Conservatives were 
able to win a general election, soured many of 
the British people toward the imperial policy 
they had for so long hacked wholeheartedly, The 
last Conservative government of the era passed 
a reform which greatly increased and expanded 
public education. but the government collapsed 
on the issue of reinstituling protective tariffs, 
for which few. ewen among the industrialists, 
were ready, Tt was feared especially hy the eon: 
suming classes, who now evercieed o« decisive 
inflience on the government. 

By 1906 there was @ tremendous hacklog of 
reforms whieh seemed overdue to the voters, 
and a reorganized Liberal party was ready to 
give them a full measure of reform, In this aim 
it was aided beth by a young Labor party. 
which had grown up in the last part of the 


nineteenth century. influenced and to a large 
degree controlled by the trade union movement, 
and by the Irish Nationalists, whe hoped that a 
Liberal government would grant them their 
long-deferred home role. In any ease they were 
Opposed to the Conservatives on every issue. The 
top-heavy majority for the Liberals and their 
allies resulted in a new wave of social reform, 
sparked hy Llovd George, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer in the Asquith government of 1908- 
1916. The government also passed ao Home Rule 
Bill, but there was so much opposition to its 
terms in northern Ireland that in fact it was 
never enacted into law, and the First World 
War postponed the isese for several more years. 


OPPOSITION AND REFORM OF THE 
HOUSE. OF LOWS 


The Asquith government put through com 
pulsory health insurance, old age pensions, 
workmen's compensation acts, and other ne 
forms. But when it came to the alteration in the 
hasis of taxation that was the heart of the 
chancellor's program, it encountered the oppo- 
sition of the House of Lords, which objected 
shove all to the proposed tax on tnearned 
increment and the increase of land values, It 
was this unearned increment which had en- 
abled the landowning peers to retain their 
standard of living and social position in an age 
when land was no longer the major source of 
wealth. The House of Lords, unable to amend 
the bill, rejected it altogether, thus causing an 
acute constitutional crisis, The CGovernment 
argued that the rejection of the budget by the 
upper house granted it the right to bring all 
government to a standstill, since all taxes for the 
vear's operations were voted in the budget. The 
only legal way the House of Cotimons could 
carry on the business of the country was to 
amend the bivedget so that it passed the House 
of Lords—a right the Lords did not possess: The 
only alternative was to hold a general election 
and have the resulting Government introduce a 
new budget. This second course meant that the 
House of Lords would gain the right to dissolve 
Parliament. 

Clearly it was intoleralile for a hereditary 
peerage to lave «uch powers, and it became 
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necessary for the Government to take on the 
task of defining mote clearly and limiting more 
definitely the powers of the House of Lords, a 
task which had been neglected since the First 
Reform Bill. Since the Howse of Lords had 
never veloed any measure of a Conservative gov- 
emment, it was obvious to all that the scales 
were weighted unfairly against Liberals. even 
though it might be argued that the country 
needed an extra measure of protection against 
all reforming and liberal] measures. Moreover, 
the hereditary peerage evidently did not con- 
sider itself hound by the popular will as ex- 
pressed in elections. 

When the budget was rejected, the House of 
Commons declared the action to be a breach 
of the constitution, and a general election was 
held. The Lilerals retained their majority, but. 
as customary with governments in power, it lost 
some seats, and had to rely on the votes of the 
Lalor party and the Trish Nationalists. These 
latter backed the Government fully an the issue. 
so that the electorate as a whole was clearly in 
favor of constitutional reform, The Lords, 
knowing what was in store for them, gave way 
and passed the hudget. At this moment King 
Edward vu died, and efforts were made hy the 
leaders of the Commons and the Lords to come 
to private agreement about the reform of the 
Lords, When agreement was found to be im- 
possible, Prime Minister Asquith approached 
King George ¥. asking for assurance that he 
would create the number of new peers necessary 
to pass the projected reform of the Lords, At 
the same time he advised the monarch to dis- 
solve Parliament and order new elections in 
order ta test the feeling of the country once 
more in regard te constitutional reform. King 
George wove the necessary undertaking and the 
election was held, with a result similar to that 
of the previous year. The new House of Com- 
mons then passed the bill to restrict the powers 
of the House of Lords. The Lords, faced with 
the horrendous possibility of being compelled to 
alwort) four hundred new Liberal peers, gave 
way and pasted the bill by a small majority. 
with considerable numbers abstaining. Thus the 
House of Lords was left with a siepensory veto 
which would last for two sucerssive sessions of 
the Commons, and money bills became law at 


the end of one month whether passed by the 
Lords ar not. 

The principle had thite been established that 
the hereditary peerage could not stand indeh- 
nitely in the way of the democratically expressed 
will af the people. though it could still compel 
governments to think a second and a third time. 
It was also euppesed that it was now a settled 
convention that constitutional reform required 
a prior election to allow the will of the people 
to be expressed, The Labor government of Cle- 
ment Attlee, however, disregarded this conven- 
lion in L047 and. without calling an election 
first—which it well knew it might have fost on 
this itue—onee more curtailed the suspensory 
velo of the House of Lords. Tt took this step 
because it wished to pass a bill nationalizing the 
steel industry without being compelled to call 
an election, The veto in the form in which it 
existed from 1911 to 1947 would have maile 
snch an election necessary if the House of Lords 
had vetoed the fill, a= was expected. 

The sueceeding conservative governments Te 
pealed the Nationalization Act, tut allowed the 
change in the velo to stand. No agreement has 
ever been reached on a better method of choos 
ing the apper house in Britain. There are now 
some life-peerts, hut otherwiee, with few excep- 
tions. the House of Lords remains as it was al 
the time of Edward 1 (1272-1507). 


AAITISH PEMOCHACY AT THE TURAN OF 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Ry the time of the First World War uni- 
versal suffrage had been cotablished in Britain 
savy for the women’s vote, which was granted 
after the war, The Liberal party. though still 
in office, was soon to be supplanted by the Lahor 
party as the leading opposition to the (Conserva- 
tives, The working clase was already beginning 
to identify itself with the Labor party and, as 
will be noted liriefly in the next chapter, was 
equipping itself with socialist ideas. A system 
under which the will of the people, as expressed 
in elections, could. be converted into legislation 
had heen devised through the customary em: 
pirical methods of the British. There were many 
illogicalities in the system, hut there was also a 
high deeree of Hexibility. The aristocracy had 
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learned to live with the constitution and the 
changing times and adapt itself to them, The 
middle and upper classes stil) poseessed a strangle 
hold on the administration and the civil service, 
through the educational system and various s0- 
cial privileges which they alone enjoved, But 
even thia could he changed in time by meane 
of the substantial political power which was now 
in the hands of the masses, ready to be weed 
when the time for it came. There has been no 
major constitutional change in Britain since 
World War l—only the gradual education of 
the British people to use the constitution they 
have inherited for the ends they desire. 


> The British overseas democracies 


The British overseas adopted political insti- 
tutions similar to those they had known in the 
mother country, The American Colonies, as we 
have seen in Chapter 14, revolted against Brit- 
ain in the last quarter of the eighteenth century 
at a time when Britain was still ruled by an 
aristocratic oligarchy. Since the American colo- 
nists had no Jove for the system whose deficien- 
cies were in part responsible for their revolt, 
their subsequent constitutional development 
followed a different path from that of the Brit- 
ish, as we shall see later in this chapter, Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand, however, which 
were largely peopled during the period when 
Britain was becoming a parliamentary democ- 
racy. free from the grievances against the 
British that hod Jed the Atmericans to revolt, 
became parliamentary democracies themselves. 
Local conditions, however, dictated a federal 
form of government in Canada and Australia, 
and for a time made it seem desirable for New 


fealand as well, 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT (8 CANADA 


Aftermath of American War of Undepend.- 
ence After the American War of Independence 
aome sixty thouaand American colonists who 
wished to remain loyal to the British connec: 
tien made their permanent homes in Canada, 
being granted the name of United Empire 
Loyalista. All had fought on the “Tory” side, 


and continued to regard the United States with 
aversion, and had no desire to share her in- 
dependent status. The influx of these men and 
women of British stock into Canada totally 
changed the ethnic and political character of the 
Canadian mainland, which had formerly been 
entirely French, save for the handful of British 
officials who had governed there since the con- 
quest in 1759. The Maritime Provinees (Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward 
Island) had been mostly British in composition 
ever since the expulsion of the French Acadian 
in the middle of the cighteenth century, and 
their commercial connections were with New 
England. But though their lovalty to Britain was 
doulitful during the American war, the influx of 
United Empire Loyalists after the war entured 
their continued connection with Britain, 

After the War of Independence the British 
were faced with the problem of how to govern 
Canada in such a way that she did not follow the 
American path. The French Catholics, cot off 
from France by the Revolution of which they did 
not approve, were not tempted to joih with the 
Protestant Americans either during or after the 
war. Since the British agreed to allow them to 
keep their own language and laws, they were con- 
tent to etay under British role. There was no de- 
mand in French Canada for political institutions 
on the British model. On the other hand, the Brit- 
ish Loyalists who had just come from America 
were gecustomed to representative institutions. 
and did not wish to be ruled directly by Britain 
without having any say in their government. To 
solve the problem the British Jeft the Maritime 
Provinces as they were with their representative 
governments, and divided mainland Canada in 
1791 into two provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada, the former inhabited mainly by. the 
British immigrants, the latter initially over- 
whelmingly French but with « growing number 
of British engaged in commerce and industry in 
the cities. 

The old unsatisfactory form of povernment, 
including an elected legiclature and an ap- 
jointed executive, controlled by the mother 
ecuntry, was transferred from America with few 
changes. The Britieh set up in each province 
a tepresentative lower house, which had « ma- 
jority of elected members, and an executive 
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council controlled by the home country through 
appointed officials. Since the lower house was 
the legislature and enjoyed partial control of 
finance, and the officials might. find themselves 
deadlocked with the colonists and unable to 
earry on the government, the governor-general 
of Canada and the lieutenant-governors of the 
two provinces were granted the right to over- 
rile the lower house and legislate when neces: 
saty by decree, The system worked badly in 
hoth provinces, though it was not seriously 
troublesome for several decades, When, how- 
ever. the French Canadians discovered that the 
censtitution gave them the means of expressing 
their disapproval of the constant immigration of 
British, which diminished their population 
margin in the country, they began to take an 
interest in political affairs and to embarrass the 
government, In Upper Canada there was a con- 
stant struggle between the new immigrants and 
the old United Empire Loyalists, who had a 
virtual strangle hold on all important govern- 
mental positions and dominated the lower house. 
Roth French and British colonists were in con- 
stant disagreement with the not very able 
governors, who tried to work with the political 
leaders to accomplish their tasks in harmony, 
hut who were, for this reason, accused of and 
indeed guilty of favoritism. Their position was 
an impossiile one, and the British themselves, 
ignorant of the country and resentful at being 
compelled to de something about it, usually let 
matiers drift, 


The Durham Report (1839)  n 1637 small 
rebellions broke out in both provinces which 
were suppressed without dificulty. But the Frit- 
ish government, instead of being content with 
the suppression, suddenly recognized that there 
must besa serious problem and sent out Lord 
Durham, a Radical. as governorgeneral with 
instructions to report on the situation and rec 
ommend changes, Durham of course realized 
that the trouble was due to the existence of two 
irresponsible bodies: the executive, responsible 
to an ignorant British government, and the log- 
islature, which could talk at will but had no 
power of decision. He therefore recommended 
unification of the two provinces with a central 
legislature and an executive responsible to it, 


though with certain powers and certain helds of 
action reserved to the governor-general. 

The Durham Report of 1839 was epoch- 
making in that it recognized as applicable to 
British communities overseas a principle that had 
been accepted in Britain over the centuries— 
namely, that the executive should be responsible 
to the local legislature and not to some outside 
authority, whether a king or anyone else. The 
British had kept their king bet taken away his 
powers, giving them to the cabinet which was 
responsible to Parliament, Now, in Canada, the 
way was open to convert the position of the 
governor-general into that of the king's repre- 
sentative, and to set up a local cabinet responsi- 
ble to the legislature. In the years following 
the Durham Report, which was accepted in prin- 
ciple by the British government, the Canadians 
achieved responsible government. The governors- 
general came to understand that it would he 
heat for them not to. use their reserve powers, 
hut to insist on responsibility on the part of the 
local government. When the latter got itself into 
difficulties, the governor-general refused to bail 
it out. 


RBrinsh North America Act (1867) For 
reasons peculiar to the Canada of that day, the 
new government did not work well. French 
Canada resented the heavy British immigration. 
Even though the former Lower Canada (mow 
Quebec province}, overwhelmingly French in 
population, was granted equality of representa- 
tion with English-speaking Upper Canada, it did 
not accept gracefully the fact that the French 
had now beeome o minority in their own coun: 
try. The British, however, made no further al: 
tempt to impose a solution, leaving it to the 
Canadians themselves to find a way to solve the 
problem, The Canadian answer was to put for- 
ward the. iden of a federal state, which was 
accepted by both French and English-speaking 
delegates. They drew up oe federal constitution, 
which was approved by the British and passed 
in 1867 (British North America Act}. Under 
what the Canadians call “Confederation” each 
province wae permitted complete autonomy in 
local affairs, thus giving Quebec the right to be 
ruled hy French Canadians as long as they re- 
mained in a majority in that province. The 
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federal government at Ottawa was granted all 
the powers not specifically allotted to the prov- 
inces. Although the British retained a few resid. 
ual rights, they were not used and cansed no 
lasting difficulties. “The Maritime Provinces, 
which had first considered a federation among 
themselves, decided to join with mainland Can- 
ada on condition that a roilrood was built to 
connect them. Thus Canada became a “domin- 
lon” —a self-governing unit in the British Em- 
pire under parliamentary institutions which 
differed in no important particular from those in 
Britain, Later the British Empire was converted 
into a Commonwealth, and Canada pursued her 
own path toward full democracy parallel with 
the British movement in the same direction. 


AUSTRALIA 


Australia was originally colonized by the 
British at the end of the eighteenth century as a 
penal settlement. For many years New South 
Wales, the first section to be colonized, was in- 
habited almost entirely by convicts and hy 
officials who governed them. The earlicst free 
eettlers were a privileged class and permitted to 
iitilize the services of the convicts. But In time 
the free population grew and the convict system 
was largely confined to Tasmania (originally 
Van Diemen’s Land) and New South Wales. 
Later Western Australia. which could not attract 
rnough immigrants because of its isolation, also 
accepted some shiploads of convicts. The other 
states had few convicts and, from the beginning. 
were colonized by free settlers. In the mid: 
nineteenth century the Australians rebelled 
ayainst receiving any more convicts, and the 
British at Jost abolished the system, The diseov- 
ery of gold in the 1850's was responsible for the 
doubling of the population within len years, and 
demands for responsible self-covernment were 
met with a favorable response from the British, 
who had now the experience of Canada to guide 


them. The separate colonies were granted re-: 


sponsible government in 1852 (Western Aus- 
tralia in 1870). with a eystem exactly like that 
in Canada. 

Australia, however, hod 4 curious political 
history, whieh differed from that of Britain by 
reason of the composition of the population. 


Until very recent times the population was over 
whelmingly British, but the majority of the 
British immigrants were persons who were dis- 
satishied with the mother country and its insti- 
tutions, and most were from the working classes, 
Considerable numbers had heen Chartists in 
England and renewed their agitation for wni- 
versal manhood suffrage when they reached 
Australia. They were able to obtain this for 
themselves in 1860, a quarter of a century be- 
fore the British themselves, The Australians 
were the world pioneers in the secret hallot 
(1856), which was for a long time known as the 
Australian ballot. South Australia granted the 
vot to women as early as 1894. The other 
leading plank in the Chartist platform, payment 
of members of Parliament, was also first ac- 
cepied in Australia in the 1870's Public free 
compulsory and secular education was inaugn- 
rated in Victoria in the early 1870's; and the 
lower-class orientation of the Australian govern- 
ments led to the early rise of labor parties and 
much pioneering social legislation. 

In 190) the separate states of Australia en- 
tered into a federation, known as the Common- 
wealth of Australia, in part from fear of German 
expansion in the Far East, and in part from the 
desire of the other states to control the entry of 
Polynesian and Asiatic workers into the country. 
a practice whieh had recently been adopted by 
the sngar growers in Queensland, The Aue 
tralian representatives themarlves decided on the 
form of their new federal constitution, which 
was then set up hy the British Parliament. 
Britain, of course, had retained legal responsi- 
bility for the country until that time. 


NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand was peopled overwhelmingly 
by British immigrants and remains to this day 
more than 90 percent British in ancestry and 
culture, Large-ceule settlement was hindered hy 
the presenee of the Maori inhabitants, who were 
early converted to Christianity but had to suffer 
much from settler encroachment on their land. 
In the tid-nineteenth century this encroach: 
ment resulted in a series of wars, from which 
the Maoris recovered onty slowly, The country 
was settled in part by the efforts of a commer: 
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cial company, and in part by religious and 
lay organizations. By 1450 there were some 
172,000 British settlers in the country who de- 
manied responsible government. This the Brit: 
ish were not prepared to grant in view of the 
onsolved Maori problem and the desire of the 
settlers for the Maori lands. Nevertheless, they 
granted representative government in 1h32—an 
elected legislature and an appointed executive 
responsilile to Hritain. At once an outery arose 
from the legislature, as customary, demanding 
responsible government, which the British were 
campelled te grant in 1856, though retaining 
control of native (Maori) affairs. This arrange- 
ment did mot prevent the Maori wars, which 
were waged until LA70. Thereafter the Maoris 
were treated with some consideration and 
vranted certain limited political rights. 

Although there were some memibers of the 
British upper classes in New Zealand, on the 
whole the population was similar to that of Aus- 
tralia, aod indeed there was much immigration 
hetween the two territories. Bot New Zealand. 
living almost exclusively from the sale of pri- 
mary products and dependent upon their price, 
early learned to use the power and resources of 
the State to assist her population, The govern- 
ment of Richard Seddon (1893-1906) was 
epoch-making in social legislation. New Zealand 
hod free compulsory primary education from 
1877. In the 1800's she introduced compulsory 
arbitration in labor disputes, Inaugurated a na- 
Honal health service, noncontributory old-age 
pensions, women’s suffrage. and other important 
reforms. New Zealand became the model of the 
welfare state in the twentieth century, and the 
tradition has heen maintained to the present 
lime, 

New Zealand became a dominion in 1907. 
At one time there were provincial councils with 
substantial powers, but these were abolished in 
the LB870's. Thereafter it was clear that New 
Zealand would beeorme a unitary state. She could 
hove federated with Australia in 190), but such 
a future was unthinkable to Seddon, who, like 
his fellow New Zealanilers, preferred direct 
relations with Britain. New Zealand was the 
last of the British dominions to aceept the inde- 
pendent status granted to all the dominions. in 
1931 by the Statute of Westminster, 


* The United States in the 
hineteenth century 


THE FEDERAL SYSTEM 


Flexibility and rigidity The constitutional 
development of the United States after the War 
of Independence followed a different direction 
from that in Britain. The Founding Fathers who 
wrote the American Constitution were familiar 
with British eighteenth-century practice and sev- 
enteenth-century theory, and aleo with French 
political theary, especially the Spirit of the Laws 
of Montesquieu, But necessarily they were also 
aware of the political and social realities of their 
own country, It was clear by 1787 that the 
Articles of Confederation, which in 1781: had 
eet up a loose union of states for the purpose of 
fiehting the war with the British, were man 
festly unsuited for the peace. The representatives 
therefore tried again, setting wp o federal state 
ina world in which no true federation yet ex- 
isted, and there was no model to copy. 

The system devised in Philadelphia in 1787 
included the “separation of powers,” a system 
that Montesquieu erroneously believed to have 
existed in Britain, and an elaborate series of 
checks ond balances which were designed to 
prevent the recrudescence of that tyranny whieh 
the Americans believed they had fought the war 
with Britain to abolish. Under the doctrine of 
separation of powers, three separate but related 
hronches of government were created; an exect- 
tive, consisting of the president, who possessed 
extensive powers, including the right to veto 
acts of the legislature: a bicameral legisiature 
(Congress), and a Supreme Court. The presi- 
dent. unlike the British prime minister, was not 
responsible fo the legislature, although at first 
he was elected by it. In due time the president 
was permitted to choose a cabinet of officials 
who were responsible to him and not to Con- 
gress, but they had to he confirmed in office by 
the Senate, the upper house of Congress. The 
jiidges of the Supreme Court were chosen by 
the president and confirmed in office by the 
Senate, Thereafter they could not be removed 
from offer save by impeachment—a_ [British 
check on the executive that had long ago been 
ahandoned in its country of origin. Likewise, 
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the president himself could be removed when 
in office only by impeachment. 

The federal government was an additional 
governmental superstrictire which did not dis: 
turh the sovereignty of the states except in the 
fields specifically allotted to it, Each of the 
original thirteen states had its own constitution 
and its own laws. When more sovereign states 
were added during the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, as more of the country came under 
American control, the states wrote new conati- 
tutions for themselves: 

However arbitrarily the boundaries of the 
states had originally been decided, hy 1787 
these states had acquired a local patriotism, and 
any tampering with their sovereign rights would 
have prevented ratification of the Constitution. 
The states, large and emall alike. were granted 
two seats In the Senate, initially chosen by the 
state legislatures. In the lower house of Con- 
gress, the House of Representatives, seats were 
allotted roughly proportionate to the population 
of each state, with provision made for altering 
the number to take account of population 
changes in later years. In some lightly populated 
states today, such aa Vermont.and Nevada, there 
are too few inhabitants to justify the granting 
of more than one seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, although these statea continue to send 
lwo Senators cach to Washington, 

The state laws anid constitutions vary so 
widely that it ia difficult to generalize on the 
degree of liberalism and democracy attained by 
the United States as a whole in the nineteenth 
eentury, and there can be little doubt that the 
inflwence of the United States on the evolution 
of democracy in other countries has been kept 
to 2 minimum by its federal structure. The 
United States, moreover, too frequently may be 
judged abroad lw the behavior of certain states 
with antiquated institutions and customs, rather 
than by that prevalent in the more liberal and 
modern states. The federal Constitution looks 
woworkable, lat, contrary to what theory might 
suggest, it hat worked, and is now the oldest 
written constitution in the world. It has heen 
amended very rarely, ao diffeult is the pro- 
cedure for amendment and so great the venera: 
tion with which it is regarded. But it has heen 


interpreted flexibly to fit the changing times, 
and it has had the supreme virtue of satisfying 
both local particulariam and national patriotiem, 
permitting the states, as 4 rule, to pursue their 
own ends virtually without interference from 
the center, During the nineteenth-century ex: 
pansion the difficulties involved in integrating 
new and undeveloped territories within the 
governmental framework of 2 comparatively old 
and settled civilization might well have proved 
insuperable, But sinee the territories, on attain- 
ing statehood, could write their awn constitutions 
and frame their own laws suited to their needs, 
they could develop at their own pace and retain 
their characteristic social structure without hav- 
ing to fit themselves into any pre-existing struc- 
ture developed by others. Many of the states 
adopted in their own constitutions the safeguards 
against arbitrary behavior by governments 
which had been forbidden by the first ten 
amendments to the federal Constitution. These 
amendments, known as the Bill af Rights, were 
adapted from the English Bill of Rights of 1689. 

Against such virtues, the colossal cost of 
government and overlapping services, the arbi- 
trariness of state boundaries, the enormous 
disparity in pepulation and resources between 
the different states, the state constitutions, writ- 
ten in the days when most Americans lived in 
rural areas anel too often rendered virtually 
unchangeable because the present rural popula- 
tion would have to agree to redistricting, and 
thos to the loss of their own power and influ. 
ence, may seem a small price to pay—even 
though some of the states in the second half of 
the twentieth century still bear an wncomfort- 
able resemblance to the rotten and pocket bor- 
oughs of pre-Reform Bill England. 

The history of the United States has from 
the beginning been heset hy sectionalism, as 
was probably inevitable in such « huge country. 
The economic and social interests of one part 
of the country have conflicted constantly with 
those of other parts. necessitating compromises 
which satisfy no one but represent the greatest 
common measure of what can be achieved. 
United States legislation has therefore neces- 
sarily been conservative in trend: and it has not 
heen possible for the majority will of all the 
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people to prevail as a matter af course, as in the 
parliamentary democracies, or even as o general 
rule. The United States till lacks national health 
insurance; elie lacks the power to enforce the 
full civil rights of Negroes throughout the coun- 
try: and she required a national emergency 
hefore finding it possible to set up a scheme of 
unemployment insurance, although such schemes 
had been operative in Europe and in the An- 
tipodes for a full generation. The social benefits 
ensured to the people by her sister federal zov- 
ermmen?t in Canada are still, in the United 
States, the concern of the separate states, which, 
heing controlled with few exceptions by rural 
interests, are hesitant to vote taxes whose pro- 
ceeds would be spent for the benefit of city folk, 
Though the federal government in the twentieth 
century has been enabled to take many impor- 
lant measures by virtue of its right to legislate 
in the field of interstate commerce, liberally 
interpreted by recent Supreme Courts—meas- 
ures which it could not take during the nine- 
teenth century, when the Supreme Court 
interpreted the Constitution differently—it still 
remains far from being as sovereign as any of 
the parliamentary governments, unitary or fedd- 
eral, that have been discussed earlier in this 
chapter. 


Checks and balances—their influence on 
democracy The Fathers of the Constitution 
without dowht were not democrats and scarcely 
influenced at all by Rousseau. The franchise, 
which in 1787 was, as everywhere in Europe, 
restricted to property holders, was soon liberal- 
ited, Universal manhood suffrage wae already 
in operation in some states by L787; it was al- 
most universal in the United States early in the 
nineteenth century. But the federal governmen- 
tal structure and the system of checks and bal- 
ances prevented it from being used by the 
masses for class legislation on their own behalf. 
The president, in the course of the nineteenth 
century, came to be elected by the people. But 
the election was not direct. He was not chosen 
hy the majority vote of all the people. but by 
the majority vote of electors chosen by the 
voters in each state, Each state was allotted a 
certain number of electoral votes, so that an 


overwhelming majority of votes cast in one state 
would not give the presidential candidate any 
more voles than the number allotted to it. A 
very small majority in another state would 
likewise give him the total number of electoral 
votes. in that state. Moreover, the president could 
totally change his policy when in office, and 
fulfill none of his campaign promises. without 
being subjected to any disciplining by the 
electors until his full four years had been com- 
pleted; though either howe of Congress might 
change its political complexion during his term 


cof office, he could usually veto their bills with 


impunity since a two-thirds majority in both 
houses was needed to override his veto. Gon- 
versely, Congress could refose to pass the legis 
lation he needed to fulfill hte program, and 
content itself with granting the minimum re- 
quired for carrying on the business of the 
ration, 

The two houses of Congress were equally 
competent to introduce Irgislation and all bills 
had to be passed by both, with the exception, 
derived from Britich practice that money bills. 
had to be initiated in the lower house. But since 
a senator was ¢lected for six years, there was no 
way in which the ordinary voter could compel 
him to fulfill his promises once he had been 
elected, All that the voter could do was refuse 
to re-elect him when his term of office ran out. 
A senator's constituents were only the voters in 
his partionlar state, and jt was often the effee- 
tiveness of his political organization and of his 
party that determined his re-election rather than 
his personal views on public issues, His views, 
moreover, had to he acceptable only to the 
voters in his own state, and there was seldom 
any reason for him to bow to public opinion 
elawwhere in the country, Thess, when public 
epinion in the country changed, it was very 
dificult for the change to be reflected in legisla- 
tion, Local rather than national issues dominated 
the elections, and the senator might expect sev- 
eral more years to pass before he could be held 
accountable for his votes. Even in the House: of 
Representatives, which was elected for only two 
years ata time, the effectiveness of a representa- 
tive was customarily reckoned by what he could 
achieve for his particular eonstituency—some 
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important public building. some enterprise that 
would give employment, or same position in the 
federal government given to political leaders in 
the constituency, 

The power and influence of senators, and to 
a lesser degree of representatives, were deter- 
mined not by the importance of the states for 
which they sat nor by the number of voters who 
had voted for them, but by the length of time 
they had served im Congress and only to a rela- 
tively slight extent by their actual ability, Thu« 
those states which pave their adherence con- 
sistently to one party rather than the other 
would he represented by the same senator and 
representative year after year, enabling them to 
build op-seniority more easily than Congress- 
men who had to contest elections in states where 
the strength of the parties was more equally 
divided. As it happened, most of these one-party 
‘states were small, but their political views were 
accorded more weight by the system than they 
would have had in a democratic political 
svsiem, 

It has already heen noted that the state 
governments, which had much inflwence on the 
lives of ordinary people, since it was they who 
controlled such matters as education, criminal 
law and the administration of justice, housing. 
and everything that wae not specifically granted 
to the federal government, were largely con- 
trolled by rural interests, making direct pressure 
hy the voters for interests other than those of 
the farmers diffenlt. The municipalities, whose 
governments could be influenced more easily by 
the voters than any other, were often unable to 
rule themselves effectively. since they possesced 
only such legislative and taxing powers as were 
conferred upon them by the state government. 
In raral townships, especially in New England, 
the direct democracy of the colonial town meet- 
ing sometimes survived, But voters were very 
few in number, and the town meeting had ex- 
tremely limited tasks to perform, although the 
acute political analyst De Tocqueville paid spe- 
cial tribute to them in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. 


Necessity Jor teo-party system The gov- 
ernmental system of the United States almest 


compels the presence of two and not more than 
two political parties, both of which are likely to 
have liheral and conservative wings. If there 
are three parties vying for the presidency, the 
president is likely to represent considerably less 
than a majority of the voters. The organization 
of Congress is such that there must be a major: 
ity and a minority party; If there are any 
independents or third-party stragglers, they 
must be adopted by one party or the other, But 
third parties have historically sometimes been 
effective in forcing their policy upon one or the 
other of the two major parties. The Progressive 
party in the early twentieth century wae able to 
split off some supporters from the main hody 
of the Republican party. hut as a result handed 
the election to the Democratie candidate, who 
was elected by a minority of the people. Toward 
the end of the nineteenth century a powerful 
Populist party was able to compel the Demo 
cratic party to accept its own leader, William 
Bryan, as the Democratic presidential candidate, 
and to adopt most of the Populist program as 
itz own, But Bryan lost the election. In many 
states Farmer parties have heen able to defeat 
the two major parties and elect their candidates 
to state office. But winning contral of a state is 
avery different matter from winning the presi- 
dency, No third- or splinter-party candidate has 
ever come within measurable distance of being 
lected president, 


SOCIAL DEMOCHACY IN THE UNITED STATES 


Government in the United States remains a 
government by men and by political organiza: 
tons and pressure groupe. It is. anly mildly 
responsive to the people in whose name it niles, 
who are prevented by conventions, rules, and 
institutions from making their collective will 
felt as it is in countries with a more flexible 
evatem of government, But it is also trie that in 
avery broad way and through other institutions 
for mobilizing public opinion, the people ean 
make their will felt, Ne government entirely 
contrary to the will of the people could long 
survive, since the individual citizen je free to 
express his distaste for his representative and 
his actions as soon as the latter presents himself 
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Westward trek ty covered wagon in the United States in the second half of the century. 
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for re-election, This its the ultimate value that his 
vote has for him: and it remains true that the 
Constitution has thus far enabled him to prevent 
that tyranny which it was designed to banish 
forever from his soil, 

What was achieved in America during the 
nineteenth century, and what made it a country 
of refuge for all those who were dissatished 
with Earopean society, was a remarkable social 
equality and personal liberty. as already noted 
by De Toequeville. This was far different indeed 
from the system in Europe. Each man in Amer- 
ica was a citizen; le had his vote, even if it 
was not especially useful to him; he had a re- 
markable spirit of enterprise and belief in 
progress. both for himself and for his coutitry. 
It meant littl to speak to the average American 
about classes—the terms fourgeots and demo- 
cratic liberalism lack meaning in the American 
context—flor his soriety was one of the utmost 
social mobility, As there was no aristocracy in 
America, so there was no bourgeoisie, There 
were small retail traders who hoped to become 
hie businessmen, small mannfacturers who 
hoped to heeome hig Industrialists—and both 
not seldom achieved their ambitions. There 
were mo. peasants, only small farmers who 
hoped to become big farmers. 


The American West was gradually opened 
up, first by the settlement of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, bought from Napoleon. who had recently 
won it from Spain but could not hope to keep 
it; then of Texa¢ and the Far West, taken from 
Mexiea’ and finally of the Oregon. Territory. 
won from the British by negotiation. The more 
enterprising Americans trekked westward in 
search of fortune and settled the country, adding 
new states to the nation, The East prospered by 
supplying this great market with manufactured 
goods and mumeroue services, especially in the 
field of finance. But in the South there was a 
different kind of sovial structure, moch more 
like that of England; and the immigrants who 
poured into the United States from the 1840's 
onward rarely settled in the South, Here there 
wis a plantation system specialized for the 
growing of cotton, and here the laborers were 
Negro slaves. 


THE Civil, WAR 


With the great growth of the cotton export 
industry in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the peculiar southern institution of slavery, 
which at the time of federation appeared to be 
on the way out, took a new lease on life, in 
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spite of the abolition of the slave trade hy the 
European powers and the emancipation of 
slaves in the British territories in 1833. If 
slaves could not be imported, it was-atill possi- 
ble to breed from existing stock, and this the 
southerners did, Attached to their way of life. 
they were convinced that their prosperity could 
be maintained only through the slave system, 
Elsewhere in the country there was wide indif- 
ference to what the southerners did about their 
slaves, although there were many individuals 
throughout the North who campaigned for 
abolition on moral grounds, There was virtual 
Mnanimity in the North and West that they did 
not wish to have the slave system introduced 
into their states. Free white labor wae the main: 
spring of their economies. and that was the wav 
they wanted it. There would be no shonage of 
white labor as long a8 the Europeans permitted 
America to be peopled by their surplus. These 
men would soon learn to be as good citirens as 
their predecessors, They would help build a free 
nation, the richest in the world, and the largest 
tonsuming market under one flag. 

But the southern states were unwilling to be 
dictated to by the northerners on the matter of 
slavery or anything else, and they were afraid 
that sooner or later the abolitionists would have 
their way. New states were being created that 
forbade élavery within their borders, and these 
free states would soon outnumber them over- 
whelmingly. Sectionalist to the core. and with 
many other grievances against the northerners 
—whose economic interests differed from theirs, 
especially in the matter of protective tariffs— 
they were willing to secede rather than ser their 
southern interests subordinated to those of the 
northerners. The Constitution had made no men- 
tion of possible secession, but the southern 
leaders chose to regard it os permissible, What 
the states had granted when they ratified the 
federal Constitution they could also take away, 
So they seceded and formed the Confederate 
States. The rest of the country, under the presi: 
dency of Abraham Lincoln, fought them for 
four terrible years to preserve the Union. In 
the course of the war the slaves were emanci: 
pated by federal proclamation. 

Soon after his re-election to the presidency 
Lincoln was assassinated, and the new president 


was unable to pursue the conciliatory policy 
toward the southerners that Lincoln had favored, 
An anti-southern Congress, bitter toward the 
South, instituted a program under which the 
southerners lost their civic tights, and were un- 
alle to exercise the vote even in their own 
states, Crocial amendments to the Constitution 
were forced through and ratified by states which 
were no longer controlled by the majority of 
their citizens, but largely by illiterate Negroes, 
renegade southerners, and predatory north- 
erners. Nevertheless the amendments, which 
granted the federal government the right to 
enforce certain eafeguards in the federal Bill of 
Rights even in the sovereign states of the Union. 
greatly strengthened the position of the federal 
government. Negroes also, hy the amendments, 
became full citizens of the United States, Never- 
theless, they were never accepted in the South 
as full citizens; nor have they been integrated 
into southern society to this day. Although in 
the North they were allowed to exercise the 
vote, social and economic discrimination has 
perasted and remains an unsolved problem. 


FREE PUBLIC EDUCATION AND ITS 
IMPORTANCE— 


The great unifying element in the nine- 
teenth century—in addition to the Civil War, 
which showed that most of the country was will- 
ing to fight to preserve the Union—was the 
svstem of free state education, which in due 
time became compulsory as well as free in 
every state. The first-generation immigrant, who 
often never learned to speak English and knew 
little of America. save his job, was succeeded 
hy his son, who had learned English at his 
school, whatever language he might continue to 
speak at home. Here he also Jearned some of 
the duties of citizenship and the ideals of 
“Americanism,” which were impressed upon 
him by all means available to the teacher, in- 
cluding numerous ritual observances. 

American nationalism is highly self: 
conscious and to some degree artificial, The 
composition of the people is more mixed than 
that of any other country. Thus a sense of 
American nationality had to be created, and 
wns required to replace the nationality brought 
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hy the immigrant from hie ancestral home.’ At 
any time between 1840 and 1914 more than 
half the population was either first- or second- 
generation American, In ten separate years he- 
tween 1900 and 19]4 the immigration hgure 
was over a million, America was the land of 
opportunity and the land of freedom for the 
European, who found opportunity too restricted 
at home, Different European ethnic groups pre- 
dominated among the immigrants at different 
periods. The Trish and Germans came in the 
1950's, Slavs and Italians much later. All had 
to he cooked in the vast melting pot, to emerge 
as Americans. Thus they owed nothing to tradi- 
tion. and everything to education and experti- 
ence; and it was this gigantic enterprise and the 
unlimited possibilities for economic and social 
advaneement that created modem Amrrica— 
which by 1914 was already one of the leading 
industrial nations of the world and obviously 
destined to outstrip all her conrpetitors. 


* Democracy in other countries 


We have already dealt in Chapter 17 with 
some of the stirrings of democracy and liberal- 
ism in several of these countries which achieved 
statehood of teceived constitutions in the nine 
teenth century. It remains only to consider 
these, as well as the other European countries 
nat considered in Chapter 17, from the stand: 
point of their liberal institutions. 


ITALY 


In Ttaly after unification the government te- 
sembled the French system of the Third Repul- 
lic—many parties, and governments unable to 
nile effectively without making parliamentary 
alliances with others. Much of the country was 
extremely poor and overpopulated; hackward 
southern Ttaly had to be aided by the more 
industrialized north, and it was clear that the 
democratic government of the last quarter of 
the century was incapable of dealing effectively 
with its problems. Socialism and syndicalism 


' By contrast the 1960 census shows that only 
5°: of the present population is foreign horn. 


were strong in the country but clearly could 
not hope to obtain enough electoral strength 
to be given the opportunity of ruling, especially 
after the tar of the twentieth century when 
industrial unrest was rife throughout Italy. The 
ineffectiveness of Italian democratic rule was an 
important factor in the rise of fascism in Italy 


after the war, 


SPAIN 


In Spain constitutional struggles persisted 
throughout the nineteenth century. The Bouwr- 
hon monarchy was initially weak and tyrannical, 
and was further bedeviled by disagreements 
over the succession. For a period in the 1870's 
the monarchy was replaced by a republic; but 
it was short-lived and the Bourbon monarchy 
was restored in L875, The new king. Alfonso 
xt, granted responsible constitutional govern- 
ment. but no party was capable of nuiling with- 
out some aid from others, and for a long time 
the leaders of the two major parties rotated in 
office with no discernible change in policy. 
Efforts were made to curh the influence of the 
Church and of the landowners who were the 
real powers in the state, bul with indifferent 
success. The middle classes were too small and 
too weak to be able to govern the country or 
change the social structure, which was the main 
hindrance to social and political progress. The 
constitutional monarchy survived the war, but 
was accompanied by a relatively mild military 
dictatorship after it. Only when the dictator. 
General Primo de Rivera, fell in 1951 was the 
monarchy replaced by a republican regime (see 
Chapter 24) and @ serious effort at reform 
made by the middle and lower classes. 


PONTUGAL 


Portugal was granted o constitution hy her 
monarch in 1852, but the government had to 
resort to o system similar to that in Spain, 
known as “rotativisim.” onder which the two 
major parties alternated in power, Toward the 
end of the century republican sentiment grew, 
and the monarch Charles (Carlos) + in 1906 
appoiited a dictator and suppressed the inef- 
fective parliament. He and his elder son were 
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murdered in 1908. In 1910 the nominal king 
Manoel tt was exiled, and a republic established. 
The change of regime cured none of the ills of 
the country and solved none of its economic 
problema, which resembled those of Spain. In 
1926 the regime was replaced by a dictatorship, 
which has been in power ever since, 


SCANDINAVIA 


In Scandinavia democracy fared better. 
Under the Vienna settlement Norway was 
separated from Denmark and placed under the 
Swedish crown, receiving from Sweden its own 
separate constitution and parliament, called the 
Sorting, and a semiresponsible government sub- 
ject to a veto by the Swedish monarch. This 
veto was frequently used until late in the nine- 
teenth century, Then the Storting succeeded in 
extracting from the monarch an undertaking not 
to tise the veto. [t followed this up hy voting 
overwhelmingly for separation from Sweden, 
which was finally granted in 1905, Norway 
chose a king for herself from the Danish roval 
family. 

In Sweden the efforts by parliament to ob- 
lain greater responsibility were constantly 
thwarted during the nineteenth century hy the 
monarch and the cahinet, which was responsible 
to him and not to the parliament. Fully re 
sponsible government and universal mane 
suffrage were finally conceded in 1909, 

Denmark had a constitutional government 
From T48, but the franchise was restricted to 
property owners until 1866, After the loss of the 
war with Germany and Austria over Schleswig: 
Holstein, this restriction was lifted, and there 
after full democracy was established. 

All the Scandinavian countries had govern: 
ments controlled by the middle class until the 
granting of universal suffrage, including 
women's suffrage in Norway and Denmark, 
just before World War 1. Thereafter all the 
governments were left of center, and concen: 
trated on attempts to obtain hetter working con: 
ditions and welfare benefits for the people 
through the exercise of governmental power, 
The governments have been rélatively stable, 
and no serious constitutional problems have 
arisen. The English parliamentary system has 


heen weed, with modifications to suit the condi- 
tions of the particular country, 


HOLLAND 


After the separation of Belgium, Holland 
had to submit for a few more years to the 
authoritarian rule of William 1. After his loreed 
abdication in 1840 his successor, William n, 
granted o liberal constitution under which the 
middle classes miled until the wide extension 
of the franchise in 1896, Thereafter the country 
followed substantially the same course as Scandi- 
navia, though the possession of a large colonial 
empire made the government more responsive 
to fisinest interests and somewhat Jee con 
cerned with social betterment by governmental 
action than Scandinavia. 


BELGIUM 


In independent Belgium, os in France. there 
were several parties, and usually the government 
was a coalition. As in other Catholic countries 
there was much agitation regarding secular 
and religious education, and as in France anti- 
clerical parties often controlled parliament. The 
influence of the king was «till etrong ontil the 
death of Leopold 1, who had ruled for forty- 
five years (1865-1909); not until the reign of 
Albert 1 was the franchise extended to all males, 
and even then not until after a punishing general 
strike in 1913. Thereafter democratic govern- 
ment in Belgium functioned fairly well, though 
almost oll the governments were coalitions. 


SWITZERLAAH 


The small mountain country of Switverland 


was formerly a confederation af cantons, each 


with almost complete atitonomy, though there 
have heen federal organs since the Napoleonic 
wars, In 1848 a number of Catholic cuntons, 
fearful of the anti-Catholic and secular orienta: 
tion of the federal Diet, seeeded, but were easily 
defeated by the federal government, The center 
was then strengthened, but the cantons are still 
in practice little affected by the federal govern: 
ment. Both the cantons and the central fovern: 
ment make use of the initiative and referendum, 
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under which laws may be proposed by a speci- 
fied number of voters and the legislature is then 
hound to consider them (initiative), The levis- 
lature may not pass a bill if petitioned hy the 
voters for a referendum. The government is 
then required to consult the opinian of the 
voters before passing the legislation, In practice 
this has made for conservatism on the part of 
legislators rather than radicalism on the part 
af veters. Many picturesque survivals of primi- 
tive democracy persist in Switzerland, including 
in many cantons the public assent of the voters 
at periodical meetings to the laws made in their 
name. 


CERMANY 


The constitution of the German Empire has 
been considered in some detail in the last chap- 
ter, It remains only to note that there was a 
consistent growth in liberal and social-deme- 
cratic sentiment in the Reichstag in the last part 
of the nineteenth century. Bismarck attempted 
to suppress the Socialists with legislation di- 
rected against them, but succeeded only in driv: 
ing the party wnderground: and though the 
Reichstag had limited powers. it was able to 
influence public opinion through its debates, 
and occasionally to modify the policies of the 
kaiser. In particular, the Reichstag majority 
was able to put some brakes on the rising 
German militarism of the early twentieth cen- 
tury: But when war became imminent it with- 
drew its opposition to the chancellor and the 
kaiser and passed the military budgets, to the 
disgust af all foreign Socialists. Social reforms 
were Introduced by Bismarck and continued in 
later regimes as a meona of attracting the 
workers away from socialism. Imperial Ger- 
many, indeed, pioneered in such measures as 
health insurance, accident insurance, and old 
age pensions, Curiously enough, these laws were 
passed by the more conservative of the many 
parties in the state, and opposed by the left-wing 
groups. who were interested more in establish: 
ing socialism than in making the workers more 
satisfied with their lot onder a capitalist regime. 
The measures were widely imitated abroad, 
even though elsewhere they were introduced 
under far different auspices. 





AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


Finally, mention should be made of Austria. 
Austria, as we have seen, was o multiracial 
sute, and constant difficulties arose after the 
granting of a constitution because the partie: 
tended to be organized along racial lines. In 
the hopes of encouraging parties based on issues 
rather than nationality, the government granted 
universal manhood suffrage in 1907, But since 
just at this time Austria was engaged in activi- 
ties, especially in the Balkans, which tended 1 
divide the people along the lines of their racial 
sympathies, it ia not surprising that the move 
was only moderately successful. In Hungary the 
Magyare were altempting to establish Magyar 
supremacy, and had oo interest in granting 
eoncessions in the direction of wider suffrage; 
the Magyar landowners controlled the political 
institutions of the state, and preferred to keep it 
that way. 


* Conelosion—Euroepe on the eve 
of World War I 


We have now completed our study of nine- 
teenth-centuty nationalism and liberalism. and 
considered their economic underpinnings. It 
was a century which opened with Europe at 
war; but onee the war was aver it was a 
eentury of peaceful development, marked only 
by a few minor wars. in tone of which the 
majonty of Enropean nations participated. 
When we again take up the political history of 
Europe in Chapter 22. the picture will have 
changed. and for the rest of this hook interstate 
antagonism and the danger of war will always 
he in the forefront of our attention, 

A century of liberaliem hed resulted in fully 
democratic regimes in many countries, and it 
was the great democracies that won the First 
World War, not the autocracies and semi- 
autocracies. At the end of the war it was 
thought, and not only by President Wilson, that 
the world had been made “safe for democracy,” 
and it was widely lield that it was the demo- 
erotic institutions of the Allied powers that had 
made victory possible, Hence the great upsurge 
in democracy that marked the first postwar 
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years, when if was believed that the entire 
world would soon be set on a democratic path. 

But. as it happened, this period marked the 
apogee of democratic institutions. The slow but 
persistent growth of democracy in the nineteenth 
and the first quarter of the twentieth century 
came to an end, Now, in the second half of the 
Iwentieth century, democracy is on the defensive 
and ite gains are few, Even though many newly 
independent states choose to adopt democratic 
forms as they begin their careers of independ- 
ence, everrts appear to have a tendency to catch 
up with them, and one by one the democratic 
institutions are discarded or replaced in favor 
of a more or less disguised autocracy. But the 
Industrial Revolution till gathers momentum, 
still seeking the proper forms for its full de. 
velopment, In a world in which all nations seek 
to industrialize themselves and enjoy the frmits 
of Western technological achievements, the 
victory has not yet been decided in favor of 
autoctacy or democracy. Both autocratic and 
democratic states have shown themselves able 
to take advantage of Western technology, 
Whether they can also co-pxist inthe same world 
without destroying one another remains for the 
future to decide, 
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¢ TWENTY 





Romanticism and Realism 


of the Nineteenth C entury 





© General characteristics 
of romanticism 


CONTRAST WITH THE AGE OF REASON 


It was suggested in Chapter 15 that there 
is @ characteristic Western attitude toward the 
world which was not a feature of earlier civili- 
zations, We characterized this attitude as an 
aspiration and yearning toward the infinite, and 
as discontent with the given world, This veam- 
ing has manifested itself in the belief in 
progress, the altempt to push back ever farther 
the boundaries of knowledge and to use this 
knowledge for the material benefit of mankind. 
Whereas the classical civilization of the Grerks 
contented itself with exploring the secure little 
Mediterranean world known to it. hugged the 
coast with its ships, built temples for its wencls 
to live in. and looked back to a golden age 
of history, Western man set out boldly across 
the ocean, learned to Ay is the air and now 
attempts to scale the frontiers of outer spice, 
huilds Gothic cathedrals soaring to heaven. and 
strives toward a utopia in the far distant future 
to he attained by his own efforts. The Age of the 
Enlightenment, discussed in Chapter 15, glori- 
fied form and order and the rational mine: ite 
ideal science wos mathematics: jt rejoieed in 
the static spleniior of the Newtonian universe 
arid sought to discover the immutable laws of 
nature and nature's god. The revival of Greek 


a0 


classicism that marked the eighteenth century 
was a fitting culmination to the Age of Reason. 

Yet, as we have seen, before the end of the 
century there had been a revival of funda 
mentalist teligion based on faith and emotion 
rather thar reason, Rowserau, emphasizing the 
primacy of feeling over reason, of intuition over 
thought, and in his insistence on the “natural 
man.” untrammeled by artificial rules, had. ap- 
parently touched some chord in his. contem: 
porares which vibrated in harmony with his 
teaching, His works were enormously successful, 
and his precepts for “natural living” were fol. 
lowed with enthusiasm, [t is clear that the Agr 
of Tteason had run ite course, and the time was 
how ripe for a reaction agains? rotionalism—a 
new phase of the same anti-classical movement 
we have already noted in the Baroque. This 
mavement may be given the general name of 
Tomantictm, applied initially to the literature 
of the period as Baroque was applied to the 
art of the seventeenth century. hut capable ol 
Ihe same extension of meaning to a wider group 
of phenomena Romanticism, like Baroque, was 
a response te the same human need —a need 
for release from confinement within a set of 
classical canons, a need to give sustenance to 
other capacities in man hevand his mind, and 
an appetite for fuller and wider experience than 
ean be provided by the mind alone. That ro- 
manticism met with such success anid appealed 
to far more men and women than had the 
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rationalism of the eighteenth century is no 
doubt due to the fact that even the man who 
Jacks a trained mind, and rarely indulges in 
sustained thought, possesses emotions. He enjoys 
the experience provided for him by his senses 
without effort on his part. He was able to ap- 
preciate the literature and poetry of feeling 
where he had not been able to appreciate or 
understand the work of the Encyclopedists, It 
was no doubt good for the ordinary man to hear 
from Rousseau that his day dreaming was ad- 
mirable and in no way worthy of blame, and 
he was os willing as Rousseau to dignify his 
customary jumping to conclusions with the name 
of intuition. 

Thus romanticism was in one aspect a re- 
volt against reason, a facet of that anti-intel- 
leetualicm which has always flourished among 
those who do not care to exercise their intellect. 
But it was ako, in another aspect, an attempt 
to balance the excessive rationalism of the period 
with a greater appreciation of the individual 
human being in all his diversity. As against the 
sometimes excessive simplicity and clarity of the 
thought and expression of the Enlightenment, 
the romantics stressed the mystery and pro- 
fundity and complexity of man and nature. 
often cloaking their thought in purposeful ob- 
scurity so that they would appeal, not to the 
understanding, but to the feeling. It is no ac- 
cident that the greatest literary achievement of 
the era of romanticiam was poetry, which had 
not greatly flourished in the more prosaic eight: 
eenth century. Few of the eighteenth-century 
writers had been in any way preoccupied with 
themerlyes—ihe great exception, of course, be- 
ing Rousseau, who was truly interested in little 
elee, All the romantic writers were deeply in- 
terested in themselves, their reactions to the 
world, the effect of the world upon them, and 
their innermost feelings. which they were willing 
to bare to the world. It is difficult to imagine 
Voltaire undertaking to examine his own mo- 
tives, or even to personify himself im fiction. 
When Voltaire set out to create a character it 
was as a clotheshorse on which to drape his 
ideas. Such a figure is Candide, whom no one 
could mistake for a real person. But the ro 
mantics often chose a particular character whom 
they could endow with their own sentiments as 


well as ideas, projecting themselves onto their 
own canvas. Such figures as Wilhelm Meister 
of Goethe, René of Chateaubriand, Olympio of 
Vietor Hugo, Childe Harold of Byron, and 
numerous others were but the personification 
of the authors—once more in this imitating 
Rousseau, whose novel La Nouvelle Heloise pic- 
tured a meénage a trois, an idealized (and 


sentimentalized) evocation of a period in the 


life of the author. 


PREFERRED THEMES 


Romanticism was deeply interested in the 
strange and the unknown, no! exeluding death 
itself. Suicide became a theme of choice in both 
novels and poetry, especially suicide for the 
sake of unrequited love, a theme that would 
have elicited a belly laugh from Voltaire. Goethe 
(1749-1805) in his early manhood wrote the 
mest convincing novel of this type in his Ser- 
rows of Werther, which had unfortunate conse- 
quences. in Germany when life began too 
earnestly to imitate art. Goethe was heartily 
ashamed of ite success in his later life. In fact, 
Goethe wrote this type of romanticism out of 
his system in this novel, and his later picture 
of himself in Wilhelm Meister is as a man of 
thought rather than one of feeling and -senti- 
ment. Sir Walter Seott (1771-1832), with his 
Waverley novels, revived an interest in the his- 
torical past, which was to persist throughout the 
romantic era, Victor Hugo (1802-1885), the 
greatest of French romanticiets, loved to use 
sonorous words that intoxicated both reader 
and writer. He described with a wealth of color 
strange places he had never seen and past ages 
which could be painted with vivid imaginative 
strokes; he personified places he knew well. 
such as the Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris. 
hut succeeded in enveloping them in grandeur 
and mystery. Almost singlehanded he restored 
to the West the appreciation of the unelassical 
Gothic cathedral, the finest artistic expression of 
the vearning of Western man for the infinite, 
its mingling of gloom and light making a potent 
appeal to the soul of the Romantic, who viewed 
life itself os o similar intermingling. 

The romanticist was tolerant in a manner 
different from the toleration or indifference of 
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the Enlightenment. While ready to ascribe to 
thought it» due, he recognized that man was a 
being also of feeling and not in full command 
of his destiny. He was therefore ready to make 
allowances for the frailty of human nature be- 
cause of its complexity and hecause of the forces 
of light and darktiess struggling for possession 
of man's soul. He appreciated the diversity of 
man and natore and did not wish all men to he 
shaped from the same mold. 

Yet it must also he admitted that there is 
something faintly ridiculous about the excesses 
of the romantic, which have always Jent them- 
selves to parody. The exclamation points and 
the adjectives quickly pale. The drama almost 
invariably becomes melodrama. Too often the 
saint is too saintly, the hero overly heroic, and 
the heroine absurdly pure and beauteous; one 
misses the restraints of the classical style and 
the dictates imposed by a proper sense of form, 
Sentiment, in the hands of all but the greatest, 
tends to lapse into sentimentality; if feeling was 


absent it could be, and was, manufactured. The 


primacy granted to the emotions too often meant 
that self-discipline was abandoned in favor of 
self-indulgence. 

Nevertheless it is clear that as a whole the 
Enlightenment had become desiccated, and the 
springs of creativity were drying up. Holbach’s 
Systeme de nature was all system and no nature, 
as Goethe and his friends insisted, A new im- 
pulse was needed, and romanticism provided it, 
for life had departed from the Age of Reason 
at the same time as God, The romantic saw 
nature as beautiful and extolled it in Innumer- 
able verses; beauty was to be found in every- 
thing, even in the disordered Jushness of a 
tropical forest—and not only in the formal 
mathematical perfection of a French garden, 
Imagination as well ae intellect could reveal the 
truth. The Gothic cathedral was as much to he 
admired as a Greek temple or a Renaissance 
colonnade, The Middle Ages were not wholly 
dark; feudalism and chivalry were not without 
their appeal. They did not need to be decently 
obscured from view in the light of a new day, 
The barbarian who succeeded to the Roman 
Empire was the herald of the future and not 
only the destroyer of a civilization he did not 
understand or appreciate—indeed the barbarian, 


with his martial virtues, deserved to triumph 
over the effete Romans. Romanticism in its way 
possessed] somiething of the Renaissance spirit. 
There can be no doubt that it breathed a new 
spirit into European culture; and though Europe 
quickly tired of its excesses, and the growing 
industrial civilization with its scientific material- 
ism was able to laugh it to scorn as daydream- 
ing in a world of tangible realities, in has 
remained ever since as a substratum of the 
Western soul, insistently reminding man that 
there is mystery as well as discoverable law in 
the universe, joy and heauty as well as a weekly 
pay envelope and the factory system, and that 
man may discover a world within him which he 
ereates for himseli—even while he busies him- 
self in changing the outer world in accordance 
with lawe he did not make and cannot change. 
Or, as Keats, one of the greatest of the Ro- 
mantic poets. put it, “I believe only in the 
holiness of the heart's thoughts and the truth of 


imagination.” 


THE HERITAGE OF GERMAN IDEALISM 


The romantic movement had one of its 
ancestors, as already noted, in Houwsseay. An- 
other ancestor was Kant, whose Critique of Pure 
Reason ended in the finding that reason could 
not reveal to man any indisputable truth about 
the world he lived in, and that the reality of 
things-in-themselves must be forever unknow: 
able. Thus Kant fell back on the intuition of the 
inner self, practical reason and the categorical 
imperative—even though this imperative, for 
Kant himself, was dictated by reason. 

Rousseau's thought was influential in Ger- 
many in Rousseau’s own lifetime, more influen- 
tial even than in France. In Germany - its 
appearance coincided with a strong impulse 
toward escape from the fetters of the dominant 
French culture and its Cartesian rationalism and 
classicism, and toward the assertion of self- 
consciously German ideals. But it was by no 
means only a nationalistic movement—indeed, 
at itt beginning, there was no German nation 
Or state, nor was there any movement toward 
unification as yet in existence, Only later, under 
the impact of the humiliation of Germany by 
Napoleon, did German philosophical idealism 
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tum toward the excessive glorification of Ger- 
manism and the political demand for a unified 
nation-state. 

Germany, which in recent centurice had 
luxeed behind the other European nations, prob- 
ably largely as the result of the Thirty Years’ 
War, suddenly entered upon a cultural renas- 
cence which was to make her in the early 
nineteenth century almost as influential in 
European culture as France had been in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. This 
renascenee was manifested especially in three 
areas, in poetry and literature, in philosophy. 
and in music, In poetry and literature it took 
the form of a revolt against the aridity of 
eighteenth-century rationalism. A literary move- 
ment of the last two decades of the century 
was known as Sturm und Drang (storm and 
stress). after a drama of that name. Its two 
great leaders were Goethe and Schiller (1759- 


1805), but these were supported hy a host of 


lesser men, Aa in romanticism, into which the 
movement merged, there was an emphasis on the 
elements of the human being that, although not 
rational, were held to be as legitimate a part 
of his makeup as his mind, The Germans, unlike 
the Anglo-Saxons, who have always had trouble 
with the words soul and spirit since they do not 
represent material entities, liad no difficulty in 
recognizing this nonphysical part of the human 
heing. The great poets of this age, like the men 
of the Italian Renaissance, exulted in the di- 
versity of the human heing and his infinite 
potentialities, and they felt the world to be a 
held of action for the exercise of the human 
will. They were young. and they felt that French 
rationalism was senile and decrepit. bloodless 
and dried up. Nature to them was not only 
something to he analyzed into such abstractions 
os matter and motion but a living being, full 
of mystery and beauty; religion was not a 
mitter of what seemed reasonable, but o living 
force in the lives of men, appealing to their 
hearts and emotions rather than their minds. 
Unlike the thinkers of the Renaissance, who 
with ftalian exuberance had been prepared 
simply to enjoy the world and experience its 
lwauty, the serious German idealists could not 
be content with senavous experience; they coulil 
not live as if Descartes and Kant had never 


posed the question of the relation of mind and 
matter (nature). If, as Kant had apparently 
proved, the mind can never know the realities 
of the world, how does the human being know 
the world and what is his task in it? The 
answer given, in the most general terms, was 
that the Divine Spirit or Absolute is present 
or immanent in the world of mature as it is in 
inman. (compare Neoplatonism). Each thinker, of 
course, hada different notion of how the divine 
expresses itself, For Friedrich Schelling (1775- 
1854) nature was the earthly manifestation of 
the Divine Mind. Hegel, as was noted in Chapter 
18, discovered the workings of the Absolute in 
the stream of history, Johann Gottlieb Fichte 
(1762-1814) believed that the human ego was 
but @ part of the Divine Ego, By virtue of the 
spark of divinity within the human ego, which 
he also calls will, man can and should struggle 
with the evil in the world and defeat it, rising 
to ever greater moral heights as he vanquishes 
the adversary. The world, according to Fichte, 
ia & field for moral struggle, and man in truth 
creates his own moral universe, Friedrich von 
Schlegel (1772-1829) stressed, as had Schiller 
and Goethe, the intrinsic value of diversity, the 
enormous potentialities of life, and the value 
even of illusion and error as contributors to 
the richness of life. Suffering was not to be 
shonned of regretted—as much as, or even more 
than, pleasure and joy it was an inescapalle 
and enriching aspect of life. No experience 
should be rejected. Man had heen endowed by 
God with just those powers that enabled him 
to extract the fruitful essence from all varieties 
of experience. 

All the philosophies of this age stressed the 
dynamic nature of the world, the changing and 
becoming elements in the world rather than the 
beautifnl and mathematical precision of the 
Newtonian universe. The Newtonian and Deist 
analogy of the jeweler and the watch was out- 
moded. In some philosophies the Divine or 
Absolute itself grew and suffered with the world. 
Man shared with God in this process; man's 
ideal, as in the philosophy of Aristotle. was to 
realize as many aspects of his being as could 
be achieved within a lifetime. By striving to 
fnlfll all his potentialities, he fanned into flame 
the divine spark that was in him—and thus 
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fulfilled the purposes of God. [t is evident how 
well such philosophies fitted in with certain 
aspects of Romanticism, 

It can readily be seen that the reaction of 
the German idealists and romantics to the 
French Revolution and Napolean would be om: 
hivalent; On the one hand, there was a tendency 
toward political conservatism, which arose Frorn 
the helief that what has grown organically is 
especially worthy of admiration and should not 
he disturbed by revolutionary interference. This 
point of view was represented in the philosophy 
of Johann Gottfried Herder (1744-1803). who 
was the first to put forward the idea that each 
people had its own special genius (Molksgeist), 
which flowered slowly, The folk traditions of a 
people were rooted deeply in the subconecions. 
The genius of each people wae different: the 
German Volksgeist differed from the French. It 
should therefore free itself from French influ- 
ence so that it might express itself in its own 
way and contribute to the culture of the world. 
Neither the French nor the German genius was 
superior; both played their part and made their 
contribution, but neither should seek to domi- 
nate the other, 

Yet it could not be denied, on the other 
hand, that a revolution is a dynamic expression 
of the will of the people and must be allowed 
to come to fulfillment. Moreover, within a revo- 
lution the individual can express himwelf more 
fully and make wee of his diversified talents, 
rising from ohscurity to a position of leadership. 
Even war has its romantic aspect, As a general 
rule, then, the early romantic movement ap- 
proved of the French Revolution ae Jong as it 
was a revolution confined to France, and even 
Napoleon was approved of for a period before 
he hegan to try to subject all Europeto his sway. 
After the tum of the nineteenth century those 
who had experienced Napoleon's regime had 
litthe use for him; foreigners whe had suffered 
from his expansion regarded him os an op- 
pressor, and ceased to admire hie heroiem and 
dynamism. Fichte was a follower of Herder, 
admiring and appreciating the German Volks 
geist and desiring only that its contribution to 
European ¢ultore should be recognized, His at- 
titude changed after the defeat of Prussia at the 


battle of Jena in 1606. Thereafter he regarded 
Napoleon as the man who had humiliated all 
Germans, He insisted that the German Volke-. 
geist was not only different from but superior 
to that of the French, was purer and freer, as it 


was more natural and less overlaid by intel- 


lectualism. Someday, Fichte beliewed, the Ger- 
mans would have the opportunity to demonstrate 
this superiority through the medium of a na- 
tional state, Thus Fichte in the nineteenth 
ecntury became the great prophet of German 
national unity. 


* Manifestations of romanticism 


In this book it has been thought preferable 
to devote more space to the general principles 
of romanticism than to the details of the school 
and to the manifestations of romanticism in the 
different realms of culture. Here we shall there- 
fore mention only a few typical figures and 
their work, devoting the last part of this section 
to Johann Wolfgang Goethe, who was one of 
the initial leaders of the school but who, in 
the course of a long life, freed himself from its 
excesses and became in hia own person almost 
a fulfillment of the romantic ideal in its most 
constructive aspects, 


ROMANTICISM IN LITERATURE 


Romanticism in literature, as will be readily 
understood, involved the renewal of interest in 
Shakespeare, who had been largely neglected in 
the eighteenth century and was regarded as 
crude-and barbarous by the French philosophes, 
A superb German translation by August Wil- 
helm von Schlegel popularized Shakespeare in 
Germany to such an extent that Germans have 
heen known to elaim him for their own, In the 
middle of the nineteenth century Victor Hugo's 
son Charles translated Shakespeare into French. 
replacing the feeble earlier version, but the 
Elizabethan playwright was never as popular 
in France as in Germany. An astonishing feat of 
a Scottish poet named James Macpherson 
(1736-1796), who passed off his own romantic 
poems of ancient Ireland as the work of a 
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third-century bard named Ossian, suggests the 
prestige of the old and primitive (the work of 
the “natural man” of Rousseau) in the early 
years of romanticism. Ossian was read every- 
where, and none doulted his genuineness until 
after the death af Macpherson, the “discoverer.” 
The medieval revival is well exemplified also 
in the novels of Sir Walter Scott, most of whoee 
Waverley novels had a medieval Scottish or 
English setting. 

A quartet of English poets who differed 
greatly among themeclves nevertheless can be 
regarded as representatives of ane aspect of 
another of romanticism. Lord Byron (1785- 
1824) was a romantic figure in his lifetime, as 
was the Childe Harold of his chief poem, Byron 
waa in constant rebellion against his clase and 
eociety, and died while taking part in the Greek 
War of Independence. The poems of Percy 
Fysshe Shelley (1792-1822) are either beauti- 
ful lyrics on themes drawn from nature or pas 
sionate poems of protest, breathing the spirit 
of anarchy and rebellion. John Keats (1795 
L621), another supreme writer of lyric poetry, 
oreferred a more closeical form, but much of 
his best poetry is also devoted to mature. Both 
Shelley and Keats died young. Samuel Taylor 


Coleridge (1772-1834) was both poet and 


philosopher. He is best known for his “Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner.” with its wonderful sym- 
hol of the albatross, its suggestion of hidden 
meanings, and ite feeling for the supernatural. 
Coleridge also meditated deeply on the nature 
and source of the poet's imagination and in- 
spiration. William Wordsworth (1770-1850) 
began as a romantic poet, but as he grew older 
ever more intellectualization appeared in his 
poems. Many are profoundly thoughtful, so that 
within him Romanticism, as in Goethe. has been 
transcended, 

The great figure of Victor Hugo {1802- 
LBBS } 
His astonishing output was always romantic to 


dominated nineleenthcentury France. 
the end of his life, long after romanticism had 
disappeared elsewhere in France. Hugo's sonor- 
ous poems, often couched in difficult language, 
English-speaking 
countries as are his more famous novels, ce- 
pecially The Hunchback of Notre Dame and 
Les Misérables. The philosophy implicit in all 


are nol as well known In 


his works is the great struggle between good 
and evil for the human soul, Even the hght 
that he waged with Napoleon from hie exile in 
Jersey was viewed as a phase of this. struggle. 
In his Inter life this philosophy embarrassed his 
often skeptical critics, who had long ceased to 





Dore cottage, home of Fordsworth in the English Lake Distrirt. 
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perecive the struggle in such magnificently ro- 
mantic terms, Many of his poems are concerned 
with the Middle Ages and earlier times, even 
the remote prehistoric epochs which fascinated 
him. 

Alphonse de Lamartine (1790-1869), al- 
ready mentioned as the poet who assumed 
leadership of France after the fall of the July 
monarchy, belongs to the other stream of ro- 
manticism, His beautiful lyric poems are suf- 


fused with melancholy; and he had difficulty 


in appreciating the work of his overpowering 


contemporary, although in 1848 they were 
political allies, Lamartine’s charming little novel 
(raztella, the story of a brief love affair be- 
tween a French student in Italy and a lovely 
Italian girl, is exquisite in its sensibility, but 
totally foreign to the genius of Victor Hugo. 
Giacomo Leopardi (1798-1837) was the leading 
romantic poet in Italy, representing the preocen- 
pation with sadness and death characteristic of 
yet another phase of Romanticism. All his work, 
which included numerous patriotic poems, is 
deeply. pessimistic. Another Italian, Alessandro 
Manzoni (1785-1873), wrote perhaps the most 
popular of all historical novels, | promessi sposi 
(The Betrothed), which deals with sixteenth: 
century Milan and is closely modeled on Sir 
Walter Scott's equally famous Waverley: novels. 


ROMANTICISM IN THE FINE ARTS AND MUSIC 


In painting. the romanticism of the early 
nineteenth century was shown in the tendency 
toward large canvases, full of movement and 
energy. Most noted of this school is Ferdinand 
Delacroix. On the other hand, romanticism was 
also to be seen in the changed style of landscape 
painting, intended to appeal to the emotions and 
emphasize the spiritual element in nature. Two 
of the greatest Romantic landseapists were the 
Englishmen Constable and Turner, whose ean- 
vases even today are widely regarded as among 
the most beautiful ever painted, 

In architecture the nineteenth-century atyle 
was in general eclectic, nothing basically new in 
architecture appearing until the end of the 
century. But romanticism had its effect in stim: 
lating a renewed interest in medieval Gothic 
and a wide imitation of the Gothic style, with 


modern structural improvements, This revival 
may be seen in academic buildings in the United 
States, for example Yale University and The 
City College of New York, as well as in omer. 
ous churches. such as the still unfinished Episco- 
palian Cathedral of St. John the Divine and the 
Catholic Cathedral of St. Patrick in New York. 

Music, as might be imagined, was the art 
most directly affected hy romanticism, Music is 
created by human feeling and appeals direetly 
to the emotions, We have already dealt with the 
musie of the great tighteenth-century masters, 
and Beethoven may be classed in many ways 
as a romantic composer. But hetter representa- 
hives of pure romanticiem, the muaic of unmixed 
feeling, are Franz Schubert. Robert Schumann. 
Felix Mendelssohn, and Frederic Chopin. Little 
need be said here of the [nmiliar works of these 
composers, It may, however, he noted that 
Chopin was » Polish patriot as well as a com- 
poser of thimerous romantic works for the piano. 
He lived an almost archetypal life of a certain 
kind of romantic, including « protracted and 
tempestuous Jove affair with the French novelist 
George Sand (Aurore Dupin) and a slow and 
early death from tuberculosis, 

This brief sketch of a few figures of the 
romantic movement obviowly cannet he in- 
chesive, Only a few names have been mentioned 
in order to illustrate the range and extent of the 
movement, This section will, however, conclude 
with aslightly more extensive account of a man 
who began as one of the greatest romantica hut 
then demonstrated in his life and work the wav 
in which its faults could be transcended, Goothe 
never hecame'# realist, a naturalist, a pessimist, 
or tin escapist; he did not hesitate to take iseur 
with Newton for his theory of color, which he 
characterized as one-sided and materialistic, and 
he would certainly have langhed at Darwin had 
he lived to read the Origin of Species: 1) may 
ever he imagined that he would have challenged 
the all.conquering Freudians of the twentieth 
century, 


GOETHE —THE FULFILLMENT OF THE 
NOMANTIC IDEAL, 


It hos already heen noted that Goethe in his 
vouth wrote the Serrows of Werther, a romantic 
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Goethe, at 68, from a portrait by Ferdinand 
fagemann. 


novel of tragic love based on his own experience, 
and he was active in the Sturm und Drang 
movement. Whatever its effects on others, Wer- 
ther undoubtedly had a therapeutic effect on its 
author; this type of romanticism never again 
appeared in his life or work. Tt has often been 
remarked that Goethe's life, demonstrating all 
the human being’s potentialities for growth, is 
In some respects even more significant than his 
poetry. Although without doubt he was the finest 
lyrical poet Germany has ever known, he wees 
also @ statesman of considerable stature, an 
imateur scientist, a master of many sports, and 
one of Germany's greatest novelists. [t is also 
clear from his numerous letters and from the 
conversations recorded by Eckermann that over 
his long life he acquired considerable wisdom. 
He was thoroughly familiar with all that was 
going on in his lifetime in esthetics. literature, 
and polities, His achievements as a scientist 
have, however, seldom been rated very highly, 
since science has followed a path different from 
the one suggested by him; it remains. possible, 
in the opinion of some whe are well qualified to 
speok, that his method may yet come to be 
recognized as a fruit) one, expecially in the 
life sciences. Goethe himself regarded his scien- 


tific work as at least the equal of his poetry: 
posterity up to this time has not accorded him 
such recognition, The unique drama of Faust, 
his major poetic work, which he finished only 
within a year of his death, has been always 
acclaimed os one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, literary work of Western civilization: 
His theory of the metamorphosis of plants and 
his discovery of the intermaxillary jawhone are 
granted to him as major accomplishments; but 
the method hy which he discovered them has 
usually heen dismissed as the intuition of .a 
poet and an observer and lover of nature—a 
personal gift of his own rather than a method 
capable of being learned by others and nosed 
for practical purposes. 

Goethe believed that it was possible to de- 
velop the imaginative faculty of the human be- 
ing in such a way that the ordinary processes 
of trial and error could be eliminated, The inter- 
maxillary jawhene was predicted by Goethe 
because he grasped imaginatively the structure 
of the head, concluding that there must be such 
a hone if the other parts of the head were to 
form a harmonious and functioning whole. 
On the basis of his prediction. efforts were 
made Ly others to see whether the bone was 
in fact there. This process led to the diseovery 
of the bone. whose presence had been unsus- 
pected before, Goethe discovered the law for the 
metamorphosis of plants by the same method of 
extremely close and careful observation of 
changes, follawed by o prediction of changes 
which had not vet been observed, in order to 
provide. the link between one observed phase 
and another, In the proces of studying plants 
he “imagined” to himerlf an Urpflans, or arche- 
typal plant, which he told Schiller he had al- 
ready perceived in his imagination, and from 
which all visible plants were derived (compare 
the Platonic Idea}. Since this Urpflanz had been 
seen by ne one else he was unahle to convince 
myone. not even Schiller, of the truth of his 
vision, though he claimed that much of his on- 
doubted understanding of plant morphology was 
due to this insight, In the controversy over his 
theory of color with his contemporary New- 
tonians, Goethe insisted that color could not 
be fully expressed simply as a mathematical 
abstraction, and he objected very strongly to 
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treating color theory as exclusively o part of 
mathematical physics. Color, according to the 
physicist, is: dependent upon the wave length 
of light, and t not in itself a reality. Goethe 
took issue with this point of view in an enor 
mous book on the theory of color (Farben. 
lehren), ignoring the experimental evidence for 
the wave lengths. If remains possible that there 
may yet be some truth in Goethe’s observations, 
and recerit investigations into the nature of 
light have suggested that the last word has not 
been said. 

Goethe's interest In science cannot in fact 
be separated from his poetic genius. His ab- 
sothing interest in the entire world of nature 
and art is reflected in Faust. Taking the old 
medieval legend of Dr. Faustus, who sold his 
soul to the Devil in exchange for youth and 
knowledge, Goethe transformed this theme into 
a poetic drama in which Faust wins ultimate 
salvation in <pite of the promise of his saul to 
Mephistopheles. In the much shorter first part 
of Faust, the protagonist is on the point of sui- 
cide when he hears the sound of the Easter belle, 
He has come to the end of his quest for know!l- 
ed@e and can go no further. He is an old man 
and all hie knowledge has availed kim nothing. 
Then Mephistopheles comes to him and offers 
him youth and knowledge. Faust accepts and 
there follow the seduction of the pure young 
maiden Gretchen and the killing of her brother 
Valentine. who tries to interfere with Faust's 
designs upon his sister. This is the part of Fanst 
thal was made into the famous opera by Gounod 
and is the part of the work most widely known. 
But the second part, which occupied Goethe 
for several decades, is written on an entirely 
different level. His own search for knowledge 
and understanding of nature, his love for the 
classical world and for the traditional folk 
mysteries of Germany, ate all woven together. 
In this port Faust meets Helen, the ideal of 
classical beauty, and by her has a son who dies 
because he cannot attach himself to the earth— 
unlike Faust himself, who seeks to understand 
and work on the earth, determined to benefit his 
people. Even at the last, blind and old, he plana 
new ventures. No human being is free, he comes 
to realize, unless he carns hia freedom anew 
every day, He has already long hefore told 


Mephistopheles that he may have his soul if 
ever he comes to say to the passing moment, 
“Ah, linger on, thou art so fair.” But he does 
not utter the words until he is on the point of 
death, when he cannot hear to Jeave the earth, 
the seene of his work, where there is <0 much 
remaining to be done. He dies, and Mephis- 
topheles claims his soul, But the heavenly hier- 
archies proclaim him saved—for he has made 
the fullest use of the time that has been granted 
to him. He has redeemed himself through action. 

This drama, as was noted earlier, is the 
picture of Western man, ceaselessly striving, 
restlesaly searching. What Goethe has done is to 
capture the modern age within a single protean 
figure, who is not quite an individoal human 
heiig—one does not meet Fausts in everyday 
life—not a character such as one meets in 
Shakespeare. hut the ideal of romanticism itself, 
without its defects. Faust wee being who 
realized to the full all the potentialities of man, 
but did not weep for himself and yet also did 
not live by reason alone, He kept death at bay to 
the last. and by implication joined the immortals 
because he continued to strive and refused ever 
to admit defeat, [t is an ideal unthinkable in 
any but our Western civilization: and it is a 
sad comment on the work and ideal of Goethe 
that the age that followed him not only re 
treated into ‘specialization, but even looked 
askance upon the many-sided man as not quite 
seriaus—and certainly not worthy of the esteem 
it has bestowed upon the specialist. 


* Consequences of romantic 


movement 


Romanticism. seen in its essential aspect as 
the effort to restore belief in the importance 
and value of faculties other than the intellect, 
hats succeeded in laying its impress on the 
Whole subsequent history and culture of Western 
man. I can hardly be denied that today suffi- 
cient attention is given to the irrational in man. 
Indeed, it would nat be too much to say that 
the pendulum has never ewung back in the di- 
rection of rationalism. The evolutionary theory 
of Darwin postulates the descent of man from 
the animal world. Its corollary—that man is 
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only an animal, plus a mind which has evolved 
like evervthing else in nature—has tended to 
depreciate the mind of man in comparison with 
the parts of his nature that he holds in common 
with other animals, The psychology of Freud 
and his successors has stressed the irrational and 
subconscious elements in man, sometimes almost 
to the exclusion of mind as an important factor 
in his being. The sociologists who etudy man 
in society likewise are inclined to suggest that 
man's thinking can never he free, but is the 
result of his environment. Thus the negative 
element in romanticism, which depreciated the 
importance of man’s mind, has persisted to the 
present, while its more positive element, which 
stressed] the sublimity and grandeur and di- 
versity of both man and the world, has to a 
large degree been eroded. Thus today we have 
neither etghteenth-century rationalism and op- 
timism nor the dynamism and lyricism of the 
romantic era, We have not yet come to the new 
insights and new impulses that can give Western 
man the spiritual stimulus he so sorely needa if 
his civilization is not to relapse into the dec- 
adence predicted for it by its prophets of doom. 


© Transition to realism and 
naturalism 


The romantic movement had already passed 
its zenith by the middle of the nineteenth 
cenlury—and though, as we have just said, ro- 
manticism has persisted as part of the makeup 
of Western man to this day, often unperceived, 
the literary movement as such had ceased to 
attract, When o new drama of Victor Hugo, 
entitled Les Burgraves, was produced in 1843, 
the author expected a battle royal, as over 
his earlier Mernani, which had ushered in 
the romantic drama in France not so many 
vears before. He therefore called upon a friend, 
who had hitherto provided him with a cheering 
claque for the premiére, to perform his usual 
service. Bur the friend was unable to oblige. [t 
was nol. he explained, that there was no more 
youth available for such tasks, Rather, romanti- 
elm had ceased to be in the vanguard, The 
audience found the play boring, and it wae a 
complete failure. 


The excesses of romanticism, especially its 
raw and excessively direct appeal to the emo- 
tions, had finally wearied its devotees; former 
romantic writers were often disgusted with them- 
selves, and especially with the illusions which 
they had fostered and often come to believe in 
themselves. Real life was found to be far from 
life as it had been depicted by the romantics. 
Love was fess often a matter of high passion 
than of sexual attraction followed by humdrum 
resignation. Ordinary men and women did not 
occupy pedestals; they were rarely angels or 
saints. They lived in an industrial world and had 
a hard job to pay their way. Moreover, science 
appeared to be making it clear that man was 
primarily, if not exclusively, an animal, and 
that his soul and spirit were simply the pro- 
jection of man’s hopes, whose existence was in- 
capable of verification. Curiously enough, the 
new writers were willing to admit the existence 
of mind, even though this was incapable of 
definition, much less verification. Especially 
alter the publication of the epoch-making Origin 
of Spectes by Charles Darwin in 1859, man, 
including his mind, could be seen in their proper 
perspective as products of evolution, The world 
itself increasingly seemed to be a planet devoid 
of even mind, a great mechanism doomed to 
destruction like the other planets, and destined 
under the second law of thermodynamics to an 
eventual death by heat, The grounds for belief 
in individual human immortality seemed to have 
heen destroyed by the advance of science. 

Romanticism in its pristine optimistic form 
therefore became somewhat ridiculous. In- 
dustrial society and the advance of scientific 
materialism combined to lay romanticism to 
rest. Realism and naturalism, two movements 
not easily distinguished from one another, be- 
came fashionable instead. Both were character- 
ized by the attempt to base literature and 
philosophy on the realities of the world of man 
and nature as apparently revealed by science, 
and to free themselves from the illusions fostered 
hy romanticism. Moreover, they wished to de- 
scribe the world as it was, rather than as the 
romantics would have had it be. It is true that 
the romantic element remained, especially in the 
pessimism of sich men as Schopenhauer and 
Nietrsche, but even in other men it was tem: 
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pered at least by the desire to avoid excessive 
llusionary optimism, Before dealing with the 
cultural world of naturalism and pessimism. 
however, we shall first consider the world ‘af 
nineteenth-centiry seience. since it seems clear 
that its great advances in thie period condition 
much of the later part of the century and have 
continued to influence philosophy and art to this 
day. 


* Nineteenth-century science 
and philosophy 


THE THEORY OF EVOLUTION 


Pre-Darwinian naturalists The key ecience 


of the nineteenth century was not mathematical 
physics or chemistry and the inorganic sciences, 
but biology. It is not that biology had so many 
nineteenth-century achievement to ite credit, 
although it did indeed make notable progress, 
but rather that it produced a synthesis that was 
found convincing by many intellectuals; and 
simplifications of this synthesis became the com- 
mon property not only of the intellectuals but of 
the great majority of the thinking people of 
Western civilization, Specialists in other fields 
began to apply the teachings of evolution to their 
own specialties, as in the eighteenth century they 
had tried to apply the “geometrical method” to 
philosophy and social science. In a word, the 
notion of evolution became fashionable; and any- 
one who hoped to be taken seriously had to apply 
its apparent principles—the struggle for exist- 
ence, the survival of the fittest, and “natural selec. 
tien” —even to such diverse subjects ay history, 
literature, and political science, The theory of 
evolution will therefore hold pride of place in this 
section. Tt will be followed by an attempt to 
pictire the beliefs of nineteenth-century man 
concerning the nature of the universe, the phys- 
ical world, and man. In the last chapter of this 
hook the twentieth-century changes in this world 
picture will be summarized, together with the 
effect these changes have had on rontemporary 
culture and thought. 

The theory of evolution is. of course, an 
ancient one, It was suggested hy several Greek 
thinkers, and by Lucretius, the Roman scientific 
poet. It was implicit in much thought of more 


recent times, In its essentials it means only that 
from the heginning of the world there has been 
change and constant adaptation of all organisms 
to their changing environment, Until the nine- 
teenth century there had not been enough em- 
pirical evidence available on the actual facts 
of change, nor was it known that some species 
which had existed in the past had evidently died 
out and others apparently come into existence. 
The facts of paleontology and the fossil record, 
when availahle, had not been fully interpreted; 
nor was very much known of the great changes 
of the physical structare of the world until the 
bevinning of modern geology in the eighteenth 
century. Under the influence of the Old Testa- 
ment it was quite generally believed, without 
the application of much critical thought to the 
matter, that each species had heen specially 
created and was immutable: that it had been 
named by Adam, the first man; and that there 
was no special point in inquiring further. 

But some early nineteenth-century natu- 
ralists, especially Buffon and Lamarck, had heen 
giving thought to whether all species were in 
fact immutable, If they were not, then what 
caused new ones to appear? Behind this speeu- 
lation was the tremendously important question 
of how living matter arose from nonliving—the 
origin, indeed, not only of the separate species, 
but of life itself. Such thought as there had been 
on this question usually assumed spontaneous 
generation, presumably onder the influence of 
God, who also created the human soul as soon as 
the act of conception had been completed, or at 
some later stage in the development of the en- 
bryo. The thought of serious pre-Darwinian 
naturalists of the century customarily held that 
in some way or another the environment af- 
fected the species, not only the individual which 
had te live in changed environmental conditions. 
In other words, it seemed likely that changes 
resulting from events in the life of an organism 
could be transmitted directly to ite offspring by 
means of some mechanism that had not yet been 
discovered. Jean Baptiste Lamarck (1744- 
1829), a French naturalist contemporary with 
Buffon. recognized that the changed environ: 
ment probably compelled certain species to 
adapt themselves, as for instance the ancestors 
of the giraffe, who had to stretch ever higher for 
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their food. Out of this need arose the new 
species of giraffe that was born with a neck 
adequate to its purpose. Herbert Spencer ( 1B20- 
1903), a naturalist and philosopher, had also 
written of what he called “survival of the httest”™ 
as the fundamental principle of evolution. 


“The Origin of Species”  Vt-was the destiny 
of Charles Darwin (1809-1882) to provide a 
unifying theory for the evidence that he and his 
predecessors had accumulated, A voyage to 
South America os a naturalist gave him a bre 
mendows amount of information, which he care- 
fully collated before arriving at his theory. He 
was, itideed, almost ready to publish, and had 
indicated the ontlines of his theory in private 
correspondence as well as entering it in his 
notebooks, when another naturalist, Alfred Wal- 
lace, published a paper which adumbrated the 
exentials of the Darwinian theory. Darwin 
therefore hesitated no longer but in 1859 pub- 
lished his Origin of Species. Later he com- 
pleted his theory with an account of the origin 





Charles Darwin, sclentist of the century, (BROWS 
HROTHERS } 


of man, which was implicit but not fully worked 
out in his earlier book (Descent of Man, L871). 

Darwin, according to his own account, had 
heen led to his theory bv reading the Heverend 
Thomas Malthus’ Essay on Population. This 
work had brought forcibly to his attention the 
fact that there was indeed a struggle for exist- 
ence among human beings, and that natural 
catastrophes, illness, and scarcity of food had 
hitherto been able to keep the world population 
from outrunning its resources. This notion Dar- 
win immediately started to apply in his mind to 
all organisma, and he constantly had the hypoth- 
esis at hand when studying the work! of 
nature. He concluded that all organism: were 
engaged in this struggle for existence, and only 
those survived that had proved themselves 
capable of adaptation in a changed environment. 
Spencers “survival of the fittest” was therefore 
a correct notion. 

Darwin laid much stress on “natural seler- 
tion,” including sexual election, The fittest or- 
ganism would naturally be inclined to mate 
with a like organism, thus propagating the species 
of the fitter. In time the new organism, better 
adapted to its environment, would displace the 
organism that had not similarly evolved, and 
the latter would die out. Thus the whole evolu- 
tionary process was [rom the lower or less well 
adapted to the higher or better adapted. The 
Western notion of progress was therefore rooted 
deeply in the facts of the natural world, Man 
himself had clearly evolved from the “lower 
animals,” and his mind had enabled him to 
survive in a world peopled by dangerous but 
more specialized animals, whe could not adapt 
themselves to other modes of existence. Man 
was the crown of creation because of his posses- 
sion of a versatile mind, and would remain at 
the head of the organic world until presumably 
come other animals evolved a mind for them: 
eelves—their mind, such as it was, being at 
present of a lower order than man’s. Darwin 
himself was unable to provide evidence of the 
mechanism by which evolution to higher forms 
look place. He himself inclined to the view that 
acquired characteristics could be inherited. 


The genetic theory It remains only to say 
that scientists bent every effort to discover the 
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mechanism of evolution and ta show that what 
Darwin had suggested was true. The physical 
laws of inheritanee, formulated by the monk 
Gregor Mendel (1822-1884) in the mid-nine: 
teenth century but not known to the scientific 
world for more than thirty years, were in fact 
available in Darwin's day but not recovered 
until after his death, There have been constant 
refinements since Mendel’s time, including the 
postulation of the chromosomes and genes as the 
vehicles for inheritance, and the mathematical 
calculation of the position, number, and influ- 
ence of the genes. 

August Weismann (1834-1914), after 
many years of painstaking experimentation, 
came to the conclusion that acquired character- 
istics could not be transmitted through the 
genetic mechanism. The genes can indeed be 
modified, but not by anything that happens 
during the jifetime of their bearer, Cate and 
mice whose taile are cut off in life invariably 
have fully tailed offspring, through a= many 
generations as can be counted. The Darwinian 
theory has therefore been modified ta take ar- 
count of the new evidence, Almost all biologists 
today believe that change in the genetic strue- 
ture is usually a matter of chance. but that a 
genetic mutation causes a new species to appear 
which may, os Darwin suggested. be better 
fitted to survive. Thereafter natural selection 
takes over. Few imitations are henefirial, 
and the vast majority de not survive; but 
those that do are the ancestors of new and 
better-adapted species. Man can, by varions 
mechanical means, create mutations: but these 
are no more beneficial than the natural ones. 
When, however, a beneficial mutation does ap- 
pear, man can aid it to survive by selective 
breeding. This possibility, together with the 
understanding of the physical basis of heredity, 
has provided most of the experimental evidence 
for the Darwinian theory, which, with its modi- 
fieations, continues to hold the field today. 


Consequences of the theory of evolutian— 
“Darwinism” Upon this substructure of bio- 
logical evolutionary theory has been built up, 
over the past century, the very widely held be 
lief that the principle of evolution is able ta 
account for the entire organic world as it ap- 


pears today. Wherras the existence of the phys- 
ical world has resulted from changes in the 
universe outside the earth, and geological 
changes in the earth's structure have been the 
consequence of ils composition and structure at 
the beginning, scientists as a rule are simply 
content to say that after tremendous periods of 
geological time, life appeared, There is no satis- 
factory explanation for the mechanism of this 
appearance, since experiments have not vet been 
able to duplicate the frat. Conditions on earth, 
however, were suitable for the survival of life 
once it had appeared, Thereafter all living 
creatures evolved by the process of natural selec- 
tion to the condition in which we find them 
today, There is no need for the hypothesis of 
Divine Mind or any purpose in evolution. On 
the other hand, it was quite possihle for a be- 
liever ina Divine Creator to accept the fact of 
evolution, merely adding that this was the means 
used by the Creator to people the world with 
the species he desired. It was therefore possible 
for a man to sbandon the nonessential notion 
of special creation, putting hack the act of cre- 
ation itself to the beginning of the world— 
perhaps to the first creation of life, if he did 
not believe that life simply evolved from dead 
matter. Such a man could also easily abandon 
the scientific notion of natural selection, and 
substitute the continuous concurrence or wish of 
Cod as an adequate explanation for the survival 
of a new species, 

But the tranquil aceeptance (with minor 
modifications) of Darwinism by religious men 
was far from being true of the period of Darwin 
himself and the years that followed his Origin 
of Species, Some men were at once convinced 
of the essential truth of the theory and consti- 
tuted themmelves its public defenders. Against 
these were arrayed serried ranks of churchmen 
and lay believers of the literal truth of Seripture. 
There had been no such controversies over the 
scientific theories of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, although they had called in 
question many beliefs derived from Seripture 
and, a3 many thought, demoted man’s habitat, 
the earth, from its position of dignity in the 
universe and made God's special interest in the 
earth unlikely. But the Darwinian theory, in 
sugersting that man had evolved from lower 
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formes of life, touched man deeply in his amour- 
propre. Darwin's defenders were early accused 
of claiming that man was descended from. the 
ape, although in fact it was soon recognized that 
at most man and ape were descended from a 
common ancestor, a missing link, which was 
sought high and low hy anthropologists and 
archaeologists in the fossil record. More heat than 
light was naturally generated in the controversy, 
which was not Inid to rest for many decades. 
In the state of Tennessee, as late as the 1920's, 
a echool teacher was condemned for teaching 
Darwinism contrary to the revelations of Scrip- 
[ure. 

Among the ordinary laymen and nonscien- 
tific thinkers the “survival of the fittest™ became 
« slogan of very wide application, and often 
hecame metamorphosed into the “survival of 
the strongest,” giving some pseudoecientific sup- 
port to advocates of imperialism and war, Hie- 
tory was interpreted in the light of evolutionary 
theory, with the result that the existing nations, 
which had succeeded in surviving. were regarded 
as more fit to survive than those ancient civili- 
zations which had disappeared: and the charac- 
teristics of the survivors were examined to see 
just what the qualities were that were the most 
condueive to survival, The new historical method 
hegan to look at all human institutions in the 
light of evolution, moving away from the earlier 
notion of perfection and finality and the quest 
for the perfect form of government, the arche- 
typal Idea of Plato. They now studied how 
institutions grew, whether they served their 
purpose, and why they ceased to do so and lost 
their “survival value.” The circularity of the 
new arguments was pointed out by Earl Balfour, 
Hritish statesman and philosopher, with his re 
mark that the theory of evolution simply states 
that what is fit survives, from which the theorists 
deduce that what survives is fit. No further de- 
ductions can be made from this conclusion, 
Evolutionary theory was likewise applied to the 
development of historical religions and to the 
growth of moral ideals—leading, indeed, to the 
ironical finding in the twentieth century which 
is the reverse of the notion of the survival of 
the strongest. The anthropologist Ashley Mon- 
tague has concluded that the gentler virtues of 
cooperaiion have a superior survival value, con: 


firming the Christian thesis that he who takes 
the sword shall perish by the sword. 

The theory of evolution was, as noted earlier 
in the chapter, only one, if the most important, 
of the elements that went to form the nineteenth- 
centory picture of man.and his world. The rest 
of the picture will now be considered before we 
come to a fuller discussion of the effects of this 
total picture upon the philosophy and culture of 
the century. 


THE NATURE OF THE UNIVERSE 


The Laplace hypothesis Nineteenth-century 
man's understanding of the origin of the solar 
svatem remained dominated by the nebular hy- 
pothesis of Kant as modified by Laplace at the 
end of the eighteenth century. According to this 
hypothesis a gaseous nebula at one time filled 
the whole space occupied by the orbit of Nep- 
tune, the most distant of our planets, The nebula 
rotated, hut contracted under the influence of 
its own gravitation, throwing off rings of matter 
which condensed into the planets and their 
satellites, ultimately leaving only the sun as the 
eentral mass around which the planets rotated, 
The theory is still beliewed as possibly true of 
more distant systems than our solar system. But 
it cannot be troe of the solar system itself, be- 
cause a rotating mass of gas sufficient to supply 
the matter for the solar system would not in fact 
throw off rings of a size capable of forming 


planets, The rings would simply dissipate them- 


selves in space. However, the spiral nebulae 


observed in outer space, supposedly millions of 
times larger than the postulated primal nebula 
of our solar system, might throw off other 
bodies, As the nineteenth century grew to appre- 
ciate the size and ¢istances-of the bodies beyond 
the solar system, the theory of Laplace was 
vridually abandoned by leading scientists, 
thengh no effective substitute was devised to 
take its place until the present century, 


Spectram analysis ‘The immense distances 
of the stars and their magnitude and camposi- 
tion are determined by the process of spectrom 
analysis, a nineteenth-century technique which 
is based on the study of wave lengths of ob- 
served light and the frequency of the lines into 
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which the light t refracted. The distance of the 
stare from the earth was calculated by triangu- 
lation, after the observation of their very slight 
movement in relation to that of the earth, The 
enormous distances are expressed in light years, 
ealeulated from the number of years it would 
take the light of the star to reach the earth at 
the known speed of light. The substance and 
composition of the stars are coleulated on the 
basis of the various physical laws known for 
earth. 


Laws of thermodynamics Fundamental to 
all knowledge of the earth and the universe are 
the two basic laws of thermodynamics, both 
formulated in the nineteenth century, The first 
law states that although energy can be changed 
in form it can be neither created nor destroyed 
(the conservation of energy}; the second law 
states that energy is gradually becoming less 
eVailable and will ultimately reach o state of 
equilibriom when no further change is possible 
(law of increase of entropy). This process is 
apparently irreversihle, and as assured as the 
march of time. The end, sometimes called a 
heat-death, is inevitahle—a notion that gave 
some scientific philosophers, such as Bertrand 
Russell, a satisfactory scientific basis for their 
pessimism and despair, which could be met only 
with Promethean defiance. The laws themselves. 
however, have been somewhat modified in the 
twentieth century, and it is recognized that they 
are not necessarily applicable to the whole uni- 
verse, even though some remarkable predictions 
have heen fulfilled on earth, as will he noted in 
Chapter 27. [t need hardly be pointed out to 
the reader of the second half af the twentieth 
century how much they are likely to be modified 
in the mew space age, and how sesumptions 
about the uniformity of natural laws throughout 
the universe are already beginning to present 
problems and difficulties that may tke geners- 
tions to resolve. Our knowledge of the universe 
is based on o few key techniques anid assump. 
tions. Should any of these prove to he inap- 
plicable or untrue, then our understanding of 
the processes outside the earth will he so severely 
shaken that it will have to be radically re- 
constructed, 


THE NATURE OF THE WORLD 


The atomic theory Man's knowledge of the 
word he inhabits underwent a remarkahle en- 
largemetit as a result of nineteenth-century 
theory and experiment. Until the lest few years 
of the nineteenth century it was believed that 
matter was solid. The nineteenth century had. 
however, contributed to the clarification of the 
notion af the atomic structure of matter—a no- 
tion that, of-we have seen, originated in ancient 
Greece, when the atom was postulated as the 
small indivisible unit chat formed the building 
blocks of material euhstance. The idea had been 
frequently revived in subsequent centuries but 
was put on a scientific hasis in the early nine- 
teenth century. John Dalton showed that there 
exist elementary and compound substances. The 
elementary, indivisible substances vary in weight 


according to the particular subxtance, In the 


nineteenth century ninety-two of these elements 
were known, and a table was devised by Men- 
deleey showing the atomic weights of all sub- 
stances, and suggesting that new substances 
would be found to fill in the blanks in his table. 

It was of course well known that matter 
could be found in three states: gaseous, solid, 
and liquid, It was now proposed by several 
scientists, whe each contributed some part of 
the theory, that these three states could be ex- 
plained hy poetulation of an entity known asa 
molecule, larger than an atom but still extremely 
small, which was separated from other molecules 
in the substance, so that no form of matter was 
quite as solid and homogeneous as it appeared. 
The molecules were always in a state of motion, 
and their motion could be changed by pressure 
of heat. As the motion increases, the substance 
expands; when it decreases, the substance con- 
tracts, High preseure on a gas forees the mole- 
cles close together ao that their motion 
decreases: whervas heat has the opposite effect, 
causing the molecules to vibrate more rapidly 
aid at a greater distance from one another. The 
theory explained the abserved facts very satis- 
factorily, and the molecule joined the atom as a 
physical component of matter. At the end of the 
nineteenth century J. J, Thomson, Rutherford, 
and others, in trying to explain the X-rays 
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which had recently been discovered by Roentgen, 
postulated the existence of a far smaller entity 
than an atom: an electric charge which was 
called an electron, and which could not, as was 
soon found, be considered truly @ material sub- 
siance at all, Thomson, however, named it a 
corpusele, and it is still, with its sister entities— 
the proton, neutron, positron, and others— 
known as an “elementary particle.” Thos matter 
began to seem even more mysterious than be- 
fore, and ever lest material and solid, in spite 
of the mounting evidence that the particles were 
not simply figment: of the scientific tmagination. 
But this phase of the development of physics, 
falling as it does almost entirely within the 
twentieth century, will be left for the last 
chapter. 


Theories of light The other great nine- 
teenthcentury theories which began to shake 
the belief of scientists and laymen that the 
world was comprehensible and in any way to be 
pictured in terms of what was actually observ- 
able were concerned with light. Newton, it will 
be recalled. thonght of light as made up of 
corpuscles, Already in the time of Newton, 
Huyghens had held that light was'a wave. In 
the nineteenth century scientific opinion went 
against the Newtonian theory, and the wave 
theory of light held the field, mainly as the 
resalt of the very careful experiments of Au- 
custin Fresnel in the early part of the century. 
The wave theory, however, required « medium 
—liecht had to be a wave of something, like all 
other known waves, Hence was postulated the 
ether, the most recent of the postulated entities 
to be definitely abandoned. 

In the twentieth century, light is believed 
by many to be both corpuscular and wave, 
though Einstein showed that the eoncept of an 
ether was unnecessary. In the later part of the 
nineteenth century James Clark Maxwell ( 1851- 
1879). a profound student of electricity and 
magnetism who had provided the mathematical 
hasis for much of Faraday’s work, concluded 
that visible light was of electromagnetic origin, 
eocurring in waves of clearly limited length, 
Hie held equations showed that the velocity of 
the waves depended on the electric and mag- 


netic properties of the medium. Maxwell's work. 
not accepted at once in Europe, was given great 
importance by the discovery of the Herzian 
waves, which were neither ether waves nor light 
waves, But none of this work truly demonstrated 
the exact natore of light. All that could be said 
at the end of the century was that it was a form 
of energy. Even now what light actually is re- 
mains unknown, though its properties have been 
very fully investigated and new theories sug- 
gested to explain them. 

Thos, by the end of a great century of 
theory and experimental investigation, which 
prepared the way for the extraordinary expan- 
sion of scientific technology in the twentieth 
century, it was clear only that all the dictates 
of common sense and ordinary observation that 
had heen the staple diet of previous centuries 
were on the way out—that the world for the 
layman was becoming increasingly imcompre- 
hensible. Nevertheless. science appeared to work, 
whether or not it was true—a paradox which 
was to lead to a new theory of knowledge which 
will be discussed in a later section of this 
chapter. 


THE NATURE OF MAN 


Physical and cultural anthropology The 
Darwinian theory, the increasing interest in 
technology, and the ability to manipulate the 
external world for the apparent benefit of man 
pave rise to renewed interest in the study of 
man himself. The new science of anthropology, 
the study of man in the widest sense, was a 
nineteenth-century discipline which soon be- 
came subdivided into separate compartments 
Of investigation. The physical anthropologists 
wished to do for man what Linnaeus had done 
for the plant world. They began to make physi- 
cal measurements of his cranium and of the rest 
of his body, and to determine from these data 
his “race.” his bodily type, and other charac- 
teristics held in common with considerable 
numbers of his fellow human beings. The 
science was empirical in that it was based on 
ohservation and quantitative analysis. But it 
soon developed, in the hands of some of ite 
jiractitioners, into an attempt to determine the 
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superiority or inferiority of certain types, giv- 
ing rite to a number of extremely dubious 
hypotheses regarding the correlation hetween 
certain physical traits and mental and spiritual 
characteristics. The cultural anthropologists be- 
gan to étudy early prehistoric socicties, and 
societies considered, from the Western point of 
view, as primitive. The eighteenth-century 
“noble savage” was now examined with care to 
ase whether he was in fact noble, and if so, in 
what sense. His manners, customs, and social 
behavior were scrupulously classified, and in 
time the information was used to obtain a better 
empirical knowledge af the way in which all 
societies function, thus becoming a part of the 
new nineteenth-century discipline of sociology, 
founded and named, as we shall see, by Auguste 
Comte. 


The human mind—Psychology and psycho- 
analysis Parallel with the interest in the be- 
havior of man in society, and at all stages of 
investigation closely related to this study, was 
an interest in the examination of man himself, 
But the study of man in the second half of the 
nineteenth century and in the twentieth century 
bears little resemblance to the rationalist pay: 
chology of the Enlightenment. In the psychology 
of Hobbes and his cighteenth-century successors, 
the primacy of the mind over the emotions was 
to a large degree taken for granted. Even 
Hobbes, who was under no illusions concerning 
the need for curbing destructive tendencies in 
the human makeup, helieved that such control 
was posible as well as desirable. Such an as- 
sumption had likewise been made hy Plato, 
whose Charioteer, tepresenting Reason, wis 
able, though with difficuity, to keep under con- 
trol the two horses of Desire and Will, But in 
the nineteenth century, in part under the influ- 
ence of the Darwinian belief that man was 
descended from the animal and differed from 
the animal only by virtue of his superior mind 
and consciousness, more attention than hefore 
was devoted to the instinctual animal heritage 
of man. The efficacy of reason to deal with this 
heritage was likewise called into question. More- 
over. the effort to discover mechanisms (or, in 
Aristotelian terminology, the preoccupation with 
efhcient causation) in the physical sciences had 


its effects in psychology. [f a man did in fact 
think, what was the mechanism by which he 
thought, why did his thoughts take the form 
they did, what was the influence of his emotions 
upon his thoughts. why were his emotions of the 
kind they were observed to be? Furthermore. 
could emotions and thoughts, like the inorganic 
world. be controlled in a scientific manner? 

In the later nineteenth century o great deal 
of work was done in observing the functioning 
of the emotions and thinking, the formation af 
habits, the nature of the self as it appeared to 
operate in the world, Observation was supple- 
mented by efforts at experimentation. though, 
since so littl was known about the extraordi- 
narily complex nature of the human being, it 
was diffeult to devise controlled experiments 
that could yield significant information. William 
James's Principles of Psychology (1890) was 
the fullest synthesis of this material, though its 
theoretical underpinning was not very strong. 
In the early twentieth century Ivan Pavlov's 
experiments with dogs, his discovery of the 
“conditioned reflex,” and the behaviorist psy- 
chology which was based upon the Pavlovian 
(and Hobbesian) concept of the human being 
as a mechanism, added much information on 
how habits could be formed. Some practical 
result« were thus obtained for the use of those 
who wished to influence human behavior for 
their profit. This psychology will he referred to 
again briefly in the last chapter. devoted to the 
twentieth century. 

Meanwhile, a very different method of ap- 
proaching the problem was being developed in 
the Inter years of the nineteenth century hy 
Sigmund Freud: and although the friits of his 
research and theorizing have been seen in the 
twentieth rather than in the nineteenth century, 
so much of Freud's thought belongs to the general 
intellectual presuppositions of his time that il 
will be outlined here. Freud postulated the ex- 
istence of an unconscious of subconscious, 
which was needed to account for a number of 
observable phenomena in the human makeup, 
This unconscious, like Kant's thing-in-iteell, 
could never he directly abserved, but bore a 
causal relationship to observable phenomena. 
Freud, in his work with hysterical patients, dis 
covered that certain memories were apparently 
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completely Jost but could be recovered under 
hypnosis, Moreover, the content of many dreams 
appeared also to be making wee of ancient 
memories, even though the form they took was 
neaally evmbolic and needed an interpreter to 
show the connection between the forgotten ex- 
perience and the present mental and emotional 
condition of the dreamer. It was Freud's view 
that such memories and the emotional maction 
of the patient to them had been “repressed” by 
the patient, but continued nevertheless to affect 
him, Often the patient had a profound sense of 
guilt resulting from his repressions, which in- 
Hoeneed fundamentally all his subsequent emo- 
tions and, consequently, his actions. In the 
manner of the nineteenth century, Freud pic- 
tured the imnconscious as filled with “energy,” 
which, he held, should have been wsed for ra- 
tional action but too rarely was. 

In Freud's view, as developed in many di- 
rections in the course of a Jong life, the human 
heing is in @ state of constant struggle against 
the instinctual part of his being, which urges 
particular course of action. and the demands of 
his moral nature. Such demands ore the result 
of social influences which have been “internal- 
ized” as his personal code of ethics. A profound 
disequilibriom exists between his desires and 
hie socially formed conscience, Freud divides 
the human personality. as did Plato, into three 
parts. The “id” is the repository of his instincts. 
These, according to Freud, though not to many 
of these whe originally worked with him, ate 
primarily sexual in nature, The “ego” includes 
his reason or intellect, It is very weak In com 
parison with the id and the superego, but it is the 
most individualized part of man's nature, his 
only “true” self; Lastly, there is the “superego,” 
which acts os a stern taskmaster, controlling the 
impulses from the id, but often at the same time 
creating an unbearable tension. The superego 
starts to function in infancy, in the form of the 
authority of the parent, and is represented in 
later life hy the dictates of all forme of author- 
itv. including that of religion. Clearly, Freud's 
Jewish heritage influenced his notion of God a 
the stern judge, The best hope for men, accord- 
ing ta Fread, is to canalize the great drives of 
the id, and use its energy for creative and ar- 
fistic purposes—a process known as sublimation 


—rather than giving way to the impulses of the 
id, which will result only in further conflict with 
the demands of the superego and in an ever 
increasing sense of guilt, 

There are nitmerows other facets of the 
thonght of Freud, but the above presente the 
central picture of man as an almost impotent 
heing—a conception not far removed from that 
of Schopenhauer, to be discussed later. It should. 
however, be added that the psychoanalytic tech- 
nique developed by Freud was intended, by the 
process of free association and the interpretation 
of dreams, to bring the unconscious memories 
into the light of consciousness, where they could 
be recognized by the ego for what they were. 
Thus the sense of guilt could be overcome by a 
fuller understanding of its universality and of 
its hasis in the fundamental conflict between 
the instincts and the superego. Neason, however 
weak, must al least try to understand, and, it 
was hoped, become stronger and more compe- 
tent to direct the patient's life thereafter, 


The hody—Aacterial theory of disease 
Parallel with the study of the mind and soul of 
man was the continued study of his body, This 
study in the nineteenth century, and generally 
today, was almost wholly an empirical science 
and lacked any kind of theory concerming the 
relation between the observed physical processe= 
and the mind of soul. Freud, however, had 
demonstrated certain interconnections between 
mental and physical processes, ¢iving rise in the 
1930's to a pevechosomatic medicine which rec- 
ognized that some [nesses were the result of 
mental states. It attempted, with some snecess, 
to alleviate anxieties and effect a cure by such 
means Tuther than by attacking the physical 
avmptoms directly. 

From the point of view of therapy, there 
were marked advantages in viewing the physical 
organism as normally “healthy.” and disease as 
an abnormal condition brought about by defi- 
nite causes which could be traced and remedied. 
Such an approach led to far more effective 
treatment than, for instance, medieval medicine, 
which considered the human heing as part of a 
much wider total environment which included 
the starry world, and when it prescribed treat- 
ment for him, took account of such factors as 
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his personality and temperament. What modern 
medicine has tried with immense success to do 
hat been to describe o particular disease and 
find its immediate causes, then treat those 
causes, allowing the organism thereafter to heal 
itself. The great contribution of the nineteenth 
century was the bacterial theory of disease. This 
theory views the human body as 9 battleground 
for microorganisms, bacteria and the much 
smaller viruses. which are at all times ready to 
multiply and pour their toxic products into the 
blood stream, overpowering the defenses of the 
tiny organisme (corpuscles) whose task it is to 
ingest the bacteria and thus pass them innocw- 
ously out of the system, After much experimen: 
tal work, especially with animals, it was found 
feasthle to aid the helpful organisms and destroy 
the dangerous ones by administering various 
drugs, by inoculation. vaccination, and other 
means. To do this effectively it was necessary 
first to determine how the disease waa transmit- 
ted, and what the specifie bacterial agent ar 
virus was, Then the agent could be prevented 
from hreeding in his own habitat, in which case 
it would never enter the human system; or, as 
with pasteurization, it could be destroyed before 
it had a chance to enter it. For example, the 
malarial parasite is prevented from breeding by 
various means, such as the covering of its hreed- 
ing places with a light film of oil. 

When the discovery was made that if a per- 
son has recovered from a particular disease, he 
becomes either permanently or temporarily 
immune to the same disease, a new type of 
therapy was adopted. The patient. was given ( 
early ae the late eighteenth century in cases of 
smallpox) a very light form of the disease, from 
which he recovered without difliculty. This, a¢ a 
rule, was achieved by infecting an animal with 
the disease, and drawing from its body a serum 
or vaccine, which could then be used on human 
beings. 

Throughout the nineteenth century aumer- 
ous diseases were studied, their agents discov- 
ered, and effective means gradually evolved to 
fight the disease, The grea! pioneer was the 
French chemist Louis Pasteur (1822-1895), 
who used vaccines against anthrax and hydro 
phobia for rabies), His study of bacteria made 
the older notion of spontancous generation un- 


tenable, since he was able to demonstrate that 
microorganisms invariably breed from other mi- 
croorganisms, There was therefore no need for 
the hypothesis that any such microorganisms 
stose de ntore. Pasteur’s views were at first 
arected with skepticism, but his practical dem: 
onstrations could not be gainsaid;: his work, as 
far as it goes, has fully stood the teat of time. 
Almost as important work was done by Robert 
voch (1843-1910) in Germany in the discovery 
of other hacterial agents, 

Armed with these new tools, surgery hecame 
far more effective. Anesthesia come into os 
early in the century, making possible operations 
which without jt would have resulted in death 
from shock and pain: and the new bacterial 
discoveries drew attention to the need for clean- 
liness und sanitation, which lessened the chance 
of infection from microorganisms, Surgical tech- 
niques have constantly improved as the know!- 
edge of how the human organism functions has 
increased. Surgery has been aided, of course, 
hy X-rays, which permit the interior of the 
ofganism to be examined—often, though not 
always, obviating the necessity for an explora: 
fory examination into the body by the surgeon. 
Medicine and surgery, however, remained an 
outstanding example of the way in which prar- 
tice has been able to make immense progress, 
still very largely on the basis of trial and error, 
without any very greatly improved knowledge 
of the actual functioning of the human organism 
as 4 whole, and without any clear concept of 
the truly healthy human being—who, after all, 
does not appear in nature. 


EFFECT OF SCIENCE. ON PHILOSOPHY 


Progmatism and positivism It may he thal 
the success of medicine on the basis of less than 
adequate knowledge of the human opganism, 
and the general practical effectiveness of science, 
played their part in the development of a now 
theory of knowledge, suggested in the nineteenth 
century by Charles Peirce (1839-1914) and 
William James (1642-1910), hut developed 
more fully in the twentieth century by John 
Dewey. who called it instrumentalism. Vari- 
ous implications of the theory were developed 
in a different direction in the form of logical 
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positivism or logical empiricism, which will be 
alluded to briefly in the last chapter, 

This new theory of knowledge, called 
pragmatism by William Jarmnes, was a reaction 
in particular against idealistic thought, with its 
vagueness and apparent uselessness in practical 
life. Peirce held that our concepts must have a 
practical bearing if they are to he meaningful. 
and that the coneept of the effect is the whole 
meaning of the original concept, This reasoning 
led to the notion that the validity of a concept 
or idea must he measured by its consequences— 
m exactly the same way a3 the deductions from 
a mathematical equation must be found to con- 
form with reality and be subjected to verifica- 
tion if the initial equation is to be considered 
true, Pragmatism therefore asserted that the 
truth of « proposition is to be measured by its 
correspondence to the results of experimentation. 
Troth itself is ultimately to be measured by 
whether the deductions from it can be verified 
hy experimentation or observation. Even if this 
condition is fulfilled, it is still only temporarily 
trie, since one of its consequences might ulti- 
mately be found not to work in practice. Truth 
it therefore relative. Moreover, if the propasi- 
thon is in principle unverifiable, as for instance 
most of the propositions of religion, it should 
he abandoned as meaningless, According to this 
philosophy, there should be no reasoning on a 
priori grounds if the reasoning can never lead 
lo any possible verification by experience. Prag- 
Mmatism is thus a philosophy which attempts to 
make the new scientific method. which proposes 
tentative hypotheses whose consequences can he 
verified by experience, into the only method of 
arriving at knowledge, [t was thus a suitable 
philosophy for the age of scientific materialism 
which resulted from the great nineteenth-centary 
advances in the exact sciences. 

Auguste Comte (1798-1857) earlier in the 
century had been equally impressed by the 
scientific advances of hie age and had put for- 
ward the notion in his Cours de philosophic 
positive that the intellectual development of mati 
shows three stages: theological, metaphysical, 
and positive. During the first stage explanations 
for earthly phenomena are couched in terms of 
the supernatural; during the second they take 
the form of abstract but unverifiable ideas. 


Only in the third stage are truly scientific ex- 
planations put forward which can. in principle 
at least, he verified by experiment, The sciences 
themselves can also be classified in order of 
increasing complexity, each more complex 
science depending upon the findings and tech- 
niques of the less complex. culminating in the 
enormously complex study of ‘society to which 
Comte gave the name of sociology—which in his 
view should be thoroughly practical as well as 
theoretical, and should result in a scientific 
organization of society. 

These two philosophies have heen men- 
tioned here as the most typical of those nine- 
teenth-century philosophics that were based on 
the effort to come to terms with the new science. 
Other philosophies of the centurv, which were 
more in the nature of reactions against the ap- 
puirent findings of science, will be discuseed in 
the next section. 


* Naturalism and pessimism 


THE EXTHRONEMENT AND 
DETHRONEMENT OF MAN 


Ever since the work of Descartes and New: 
ton in the seventeenth century many thinking 
men in the Weet had recognized that it was 
extremely difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
no purpose could be discerned in the universe. 
and that man was. a being of littl importance 
in it. To many it seemed that only the thought 
that the world had o beginning in time. which 
could be attributed to a Supreme Being, was 
worth salvaging from the wreckage of the great 
echeme of salvation that had been wniversally 
accepted as recently as the Middle Ages. But in 
the nineteenth century, with the demonstration 
that mechanical causation was a sufficient ex- 
planation for so many natural phenomena, and 
that this causation could be discovered and put 
to work for the benefit of man, it began to 
appear to very considerable numbers of Western 
men that this was the only kind of causation that 
existed in thre universe. Newton had inferred 
from the mechanism of the universe that a God 
had devised it; but this notion had heen largely 
abandoned even before the end of the eighteenth 
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century. In the nineteenth century there was 
far more evidence, as it seemed, for the scientific 
view of the world, and ever more mechanical 
laws were heing discovered. In particular, the 
second law of thermodynamics seemed fo set a 
term to the duration of the earth, The churches 
might assert that the soul was immortal, or that 
there wos a resurrection of the body after 
death; but there was no way to verify this osser- 
tion. Nothing appeared to be immortal: there 
were no conceivable mechanical laws that might 
explain how the body could be resurrected or 
how the soul could survive. It was difficult to 
conceive of a soul that possessed no material 
substance, If it did have a material substance, 
then it would be subject to the mechanical laws 
of the universe and it should be possible to in- 
vestigate it, 

Even if one allowed oneself to entertain 
such an unverifiable hypothesis as the existence 
of the soul, and the further hypothesis that it 
survived the death of the body it had inhabited, 
how likely did this hypothesis seem? The old 
righteenth-century Deistic argument, that if God 
were just he would have created a soul and pro- 
vided an afterlife to compensate for the obvious 
injustice of this one, seemed somewhat ridicu- 
lous to intellectuals of the nineteenth century. 
They regarded such a notion as an anthropo- 
morphic human wish that had crept into the 
religion, not only of Western man but of moet 
other societics affected by the same human rec- 
ognition of earthly injustices. The dreams and 
wishes of men had littl to do with the inexot- 
ahle facta of the universe. and they were easily 
explicable from what could be observed of man, 
It was agreed, of course, that man differed from 
animals in having a higher degree of conscious- 
ness and being aware of his human condition. 
But. according to the Darwinian theory, this 
was the result of «a simple accident, of a ruta 
tion that had won out in the struggle for 
existence, [Ff mind andl consciousness had been 
the result of pure chance, what reason wan there 
to believe in a God, still Jess in a God that had 
any interest in this particular mutation? Te 
ecemed to many that the very consciousness 
possessed by man was something to be regretted, 
hecause it made him aware of his humble poni- 
tion in the universe and Jed him to harbor hopes 


which would certainly never be realized. Be. 
sides, he was obsessed with anxieties and fears 
because there were certain things which he 
would never know, yet persisted in wanting to 
know. 

In the nincternth-century world, which in eo 
many respects resembled the late Hellenistic 
world, the two major Hellenistic philosophies of 
Stoicism and Epicurism re-emerged in modern 
dress. Indeed, the resemblance of these modern 
trends to their Hellenistic prototypes is strik- 
ing, and almost all modern philosophies of 
action can be broadly termed either Stoic 
or Epicurean. On the one hand there were 
those who, like Bertrand Russell in his youth, 
faced the uncaring world “on the frm founda- 
Hon of unyielding despair.” and on the other 
there were such optimists as Herbert Spencer. 
who believed that in the course of time, through 
social «discipline, “sympathetic pleasures will 
he spontaneously pursyed to the fullest extent 
ailvyantageous to each and all." The poet Alfred 
Lord Tennyson (1809-1892), deeply affected 
by the death of a friend, and finding it 
impossihle to believe in immortality, could only 
hope against hope that “somehow good will be 
the final goal of ill,” though be felt he was but 
an “infant erving in the night,” Yet the same 
poet, ina different mood and in the later years 
of his life. was able to convince himself that 
“through the ages one increasing purpose nuns” 
when he “Yipt inte the future far as human eye 
could see. saw the vision of the world and all 
the wonder that would be.” 

This ambivalence is typical of the nineteenth 
century. On the one hand there was a glorious 
future beckoning to man through the use of 
science and the infinite improvement of his 
earthly condition, But the individual man had 
hut one life to live, and after that annihilation 
anil silence; no Ged cared ahont him or for 
him; there was no great Friend above to com- 
fort or console him or promise him salvation. 
Man was now alone in the universe with his 
own consciousness and in the company of his 
fellow men. According to his temperament, he 
could endure his condition or he could enjoy 
it, But if there was any purpose in the universe 
and in his own existence, it was withheld from 
his knowledge: if, in spite of science, he con- 
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tinued to believe. there was no lack of voices 
telling him that his faith was o personal human 
frailty which, if he had heen truly courageous 
and independent, he would have long ago seen 
for what it wos and abandoned, 


RELIGIONS SKEPTICISM 


This point of view was adopted by two of 
the greatest French writers of the century. 
Ernest Renan and Anatole France (1#23- 
1892) (1844-1924). Renan was a highly cul- 
tivated and learned man, whose works include 
studies of medieval Christian and Muslim phi- 
loxophies and histories of the Hebrews and of 
Christianity. His most widely read work was the 
first volume of his history of Christianity, called 
the Life of Jesus, Renan could see only the man 
Jesus, whose life and work he interpreted in the 
light of his own skepticism. Jesus, in Renan's 
view, Was @ most appealing person but deluded, 
and his whole life was nothing but a beautiful 
poem. In his attitude toward Jesus, Renan fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of a German theologian. 
David Friedrich Strauss (1808-1874), who had 
made a devastating attack on the historicity of the 
Bille and treated the Gospel stories as simply 
mythology, built around the figure of Jesus, 
into whose mouth had heen put many important 
triths of a universal nature. For Strawes. as for 
Renan, there was nothing divine about Jesus. 
Anatole France. on the other hand, whose forte 
was satire, gave attention to the lives of saints 
and holy men as they had been reported by 
histery, showing that these men were in truth 
far from saintly if observed from a modern 
point of view, 

Both Renan and France were extremely ac: 
complished, lucid writers who adopted a some- 
what aloof attitude toward the credulity and 
folly of mankind. All his life Renan maintained 
this attitude, but Anatole France emerged from 
his tower to defend Captain Dreyfus against 
charges of treason hased on tainted evidence, 
and thereafter devoted his talents to trying to 
improve social conditions in his country—in 
spite of his belief in the incurable folly of man, 
and of his skepticism concerning man's ability to 
profit from any improvement in hi social con- 
dition. 


PHILOSOPHIES OF DESPAIR AND 
SELF-ASSERTION 


Arthur Schopenhauer (1788-1960) It ie a 
far ory from these two skeptical Epicureans, 
who found themselves able to come to terms with 
science hy retreating to a safe distance from it, 
lo the two great philosophers of pessimism, 
Arthur Schopenhauer and Friedrich Nietzsche. 
who faced the nineteenth-century world with 
open eves and fullest involvement, but could find 
nothing in it to admire and were unwilling to 
pretend to themeelves that the world was other 
than it was. But the two philosophers, though 
alike in their view of the world, differed funda- 
mentally on the question on what man could do 
about it. Schopenhauer saw the cosmos as an 
elernally but aimlessly striving Will. The instine- 
tual urges of the human being. the growth and 
reproduction of plants, and even gravitational at- 
traction and electromagnetic fields, oll are mani- 
festations of this restless Will. All is blind 
impulse and striving, but there is no goal, no end 
for the human being any more than for the 
animal or the crystal. The intellect is merely 
man’s auide to the cosmes, hut it cannot change 
it in any important reepect. Man's sole recourse, 
as in the Oriental philosaphy which Schopen- 
heuer studied, lies in the renunciation of all 
desires. 


Friedrich Nietzsche (1844-1900) Nie: 
tzache. in a sense. picked up where Schopenhauer 
ended, The kev to all his later work may be 
found in his early book, The Airth of Tragedy. 
in which he passionately attacked Socrates and 
Euripides as responsible for the intrusion of 
intellect into tragedy, Early tragedy had heen fed 
by strong emotions arising from the subconscious 
depths of mankind. Rationalism had destroyed 
man's ability to touch these depths. At all times 
in his life Nietzsche's philosophy was purpose 
fully anti-intelleetual, stressing the instincts and 
the will as the primal forces of man which are 
destroyed by the analytical mind, This mind 
lacks a true understanding of the nature of man 
and of the world, The mystery and grandeur of 
life are unseen by the intellect, which desiccates 
all it touches and paralyzes the will. 


Nietzsche glorified the will and the struggle. 
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He preached the superman, “which shall have 
risen superior to the common run of humanity 
by the force of hie will, creating indeed a new 
race in his own person. Power is good and 
weakness is evil; courage toe strive and win 
through is the stpreme virtue.” Nietzsche him- 
self did not hesitate to take the final step of 
denouncing Christianity as a religion fit only 
for slaves, taking his stand boldly with the 
Antichrist, Nevertheless, it should be recognized 
that he himself viewed the struggle solely as an 
internal one. He had nothing but contempt for 
warlords and captains of industry, and he had 
no more use for patriotism than for democracy. 
Always struggling against illness and incipient 
insanity, which finally overtook him, he an- 
ewered the doctrine of evolution, in which he 
believed insofar as it taught him that man had 
reached his present state by victory in the 
struggle for existence, by saying that man must 
now take in hand his own evolution and, by 
“sheer force of will, rise superior to his heritage. 
“You have travelled the way from worm to man 
and much of you is still worm.” His answer to 
science was that it is the artist and prophet—and 
the child—who have access to the trne springs 
of human life, and not the man of cool reason 
and analytical judgment. So the pessimism 
which Nietzsche learned from Schopenhauer and 
which. in Schopenhauer, led to renunciation 
hecomes finally tramamuted into o passionate 
affirmation of its opposite, a truly Hegelian an- 
tithesis which has yet to achieve its synthesis in 
any subsequent philosopher. 


Soren Kierkegaard (1813-1855) The Do- 
nish religious philosopher Seren Kierkezaard, 
as antirationalist as the two thinkers just dis- 
cussed, had litthe influence in his own century, 
coming to general attention only in the twentieth 
century as a forerunner of existentialism. Faced 
with the world as It was then being made hy 
acienee, and with man’s apparently lowly place 
in such a world, Kierkegaard insists on the 
primary importance of the individual as the 
only true reality. Scientists may speak of oli 
jectivity and try to attain it. but in the end 
they, like all human beings, must make deci: 
sions; these are made not by the reason hut by 


the passions and feeling. They are the only truly 
ethical acts, and it is the will and not the reason 
which determines them. [t does not matter, for 
Kierkegaard, what the world is or its nature; 
for this iz entirely irrelevant to man. There is 
no truth except what is accepted by the human 
being a¢ a personally willed act of his own. 
Kierkegaard defines truth as an “objective on- 
certainty held fast in an appropriation process 
of the most passionate inwardness.” or, in less 
formidable language, all knowledge is ultimately 
faith. The knowledge of God is therefore to he 
arrived at solely by faith, and reason has no 
share in it. It is deeply ironical that Kierke- 
gaard came into conflict with the Lutheran 
Church of Denmark, since no modem thinker 
has come closer to the thought of Luther himself 
than Kierkegaard. 

With Kierkegaard. the whole apparatus of 
modern science is cast aside, The great questions 
it posed are not questions for Kierkegaard. The 
whole duty of man and the whole meaning of 
life are comprised in the ethical decisions which 
man has to make throughout his life. and which 
Kierkegaard himself approached “with fear and 
trembling”. He was quite willing. in his own 
life as well as in his thought, to abandon all 
pleasure and court the pain that was the neces 
sary lot of the striving man: the certainties of 
faith were wholly adequate to sustain him, since 
they constituted the eternal truth, Compared 
with them, temporal existence lacked all value. 


POETRY OF PESSIMISM 


The manifestations of naturalism and pee- 
simism of the later part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury can be indicated only briefly here. In poetry 
we have already noted the ambivalent attitude 
of Tennyson toward the new science and its 
implications. His slightly younger contemporary. 
Matthew Amold (1822-1888), likewise re- 
pretted the lost age of a faith which hr could 
no longer share. The life of man appeared to 
Arnold to be meaningless in its new scientific 
context. Fow men leave any mark on the world. 
They spend their lives “striving blindly, achiev- 
ing nothing,” and when they die “no ane knows 
who or what they have been.” Most men are 
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like waves which break in mid-ocean, “foam 
for d moment, and are gone.” There je a con- 
stant struggle between man and nature, which 
can “never be his friend.” Nevertheless, man in 
the world of nature has his task—to rise supe- 
rior to her, and to take up where she ends, 
even when he is doomed to do no more than 
ereate a ripple in the uncaring sea around him. 
Aside from his pessimism, however, Matthew 
Arnold was a proponent of as complete an ob- 
jeetivity as possible—a facet of his work which 
appears in his critical studies, which, in his 
lifetime, were held in higher esteem than his 
poetry. 

Anhur Hugh Clough (1819-1861), another 
English poet of the century, faced with the 
world revealed by science, recognized the duty 
of man to seek truth, whatever its consequences 
for the seeker. Only in the struggle to find it 
could man play his proper part in the world, 
The struggle in itself was worth while and gave 
significance to man, even though the results had 
to he endured with stoicism: In French poetry. 
asin French fiction (as we shall see when study- 
ing Flawhert), the tendency was to accept the 
scientific world picture, but to retreat from it 
into the one area where man was king, the 
work! of art. Charles Marie Leconte de Lisle 
(1818-1894) pictured the giant condor on his 
mountain, remote from human destinies, as the 
image of man, with only death awaiting him 
when his course of life was run. Yet it remained 
the task of man to strive for perfection of form 
in all that he did. He himself was deeply pessi- 
mistic and awaited death with tranquillity. re- 
turning in his art to the ideale of antiquity. In 
this he was followed by José Maria de Heredia 
(1842-1905), a Cuhan who lived in France and 
wrote in French, and who composed some of the 
inost perfect French poetry—rach sonnet perfect 
in form, each word carefully chosen for its image 
and the sensory effects it produced. These two 
poets were leaders of the Parnassian school, 
which interested itself in subjects as far removed 
from the contemporary world as possible in 
order that they could be treated with wtter 
detachment. Members of this echool strove to 
arhieve perfection of form within the established 
framework of French poetry. Partly in maction 


to this work, ultimately emerged the symbolist 
erhool, which will be treated in the next section, 


REALISM ANT PESSIMISM [NS FICTION 


In fiction the social realities of the industrial 
age came to their fullest expression, The Eng- 
lish novelist Charles Dickens (1212-1870) de- 
serihed the world as he saw it, but usually with 
geniality and humor, whereas the novels of 
William Makepeace Thackeray (1511-1863) 
were more satirical in vein. Neither shows much 
sien of being a thwarted romantic. This, how- 
ever. cannot he said of the reputed realist 
French writer Gustave Flaubert (1821-1880), 
whose satire Aouvard et Pecuchet, written late 
in his life and never finished, is the key to hid 
better-known work, and chows how imperfectly 
his atudy of science and his pursuit of scientific 
perfection in his writings had been able to 
satisfy his human yearnings. His most famous 
novel, Madame Bovary, purports to he an attack 
on the romantic ideal and the romantic delusions 
of his heroine. Pitilessly, Flaubert shows how 
her illusions Jead to her own destruction; yet 
they are described with a kind of tenderness 
which was perhaps barely recognized hy the 
author, who so fiercely wished to be tough- 
minded. The same theme fills his Sentimental 
Education, in which his hero forms a picture 
of what true love should be, and fixes his ideal 
upon a heroine whom he cannot for many years 
win for his awn, When at last they are hoth free 
to marry, he refuses her, for fear of the disillu- 
sionment that he ig now convinced awaits him, 
He has learned painfully through life that the 
romantic vision of his youth has no basis in the 
real world. Flaubert wrote much about “art 
for art's sake” and his novels are among the 
most polished in| French literature: like the 
Parnassians, Flaubert attempted to insulate him- 
self from the world of reality. Tt may be noted 
that many years earlier the French novelist 
Honore de Baleae (1799-1850), who is often 
considered a romantic writer, and whose work 
haa many romantic elements in it, usually wrote 
realistically of every phase of life, But there is 
alse a tendency in his great work, the Comedie 
Humaine, to stress the feebleness and failure 
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of all human ideals in the face of contemporary 
reality, in this suggesting, as in the case of 
Flaubert. the thwarted romantic, 

Not so with Emile Zola (1840-1902), who 
wrote much later in the century. His novels were 
veritable “slices of life,” descriptive in form 
and thorowehly “researched,” with littl atten- 
tion to form but filled with a passion for social 
justice. Zola wished his work to be as scien- 
tifically accurate as research could make il; 
hut his characters, unlike those of Flaubert and 
Balzac, tend to become simple puppets playing 
their destined part in the social miliew which is 
Zola’s primary interest, In this concern Zola was 
followed by the early twentieth-century Ameri- 
can novelist Theodore Dreiser, whose ponderous 
style resembles that of Zola, and whose realistic 
descriptions of actual life are likewise far more 
interesting than the characters he portrays. In- 
deed. Dreiser constantly stops to state his own 
view of his characters, who often do not appear 
from his descriptions of them in action to be 
as he imagines them to be, With the Enetlish 
novelist and poet Thomas Hardy there is again 
an exact cealism; bout Hardy's revolt against 
life as he saw it is far more conspicuous, Like 
Schopenhauer, he perceives the world as the 
working of o great mindless Will, and human 
beings as canght in the toils of a destiny they 
did not make and cannot contrai. 

It was left. however, to the Russian novelists 
to write what are widely considered the most 
sienificant novels of the nineteenth century. In 
Kuseia religious feeling could not he so easils 
hanished as in Western Europe, and the great 
Russian works of the period do not deny 
Christianity and religion, but are afflicted hy the 
powerlessness of man, and the limite to his free 
will in an alien world. Fyodor Dostojevski 
(1821-1881) i an antirationaliat, believing in 
the instinctive wisdom of the human heart and 
intuition. Many of his heroes are indeed por- 
traved as incapable of funetioning effectively 
in the earthly world, but they are complex hu 
man beings seeking for the truth and seeking 
to understant the human comlition. Leo Tolstoy 
(1828-1910), in his most famous early novel, 
control his destiny and the great conquests as 
Far and Peace. shows Napoleon as unable to 
result of chance and historical necessity—while 
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the lesser characters play their part in the 
drama, pitiable, loving, with their own dignity, 
hut utterly powerless to influence their lot, In 
later life Tolstoy came to recognize the Christian 
ethic of absolute nonresistance to evil as the onl} 
ethic worthy of man. Both these great novelists 
are preoccupied with the human condition, and 
the characters in their novels are drawn with 
both svmpathy and imuginative involvement; 
the world revealed by science hovers closely 
hut dhoes not dominate their work. For them, 
min remains preeminently and self-evidently a 
moral being. The universe is the universe; 0 
implications for man can be drawn from its 
noture, Society, on the other hand, is man’s 
milieu, the field for his activity: Thos the Rus- 
sian novelists see man always 05 a social being 
pitted against the evi) in the world and society, 
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and struggling toward hie own moral integrity, 
But they have mo interest in the manifestations 
of society apart from man. Thus they stand 
in complete contrast to such novelists as Zola 
ant Dreiser, who are fanhful portraitists of so. 
ciety but in the process of this portrayal lose 
their perception of man himself, 


AEALISTIC DRAMA 


fhaen, Chekhoy. Strindberg 
aentiie view of the world and of man was 


In dram, the 


not especially visible, since its discussion did 
not lend itself to dramatic presentation, Nine 
teenth-century serious drama is therefore more 
concemed with the social problems of the in- 
dustrial age and man’s position in an epoch 
when his individuality tended to he over- 
Whelmed by the pressures of civilization and 
conformity. The giant of nineteenth-centory 
drama is undoubted) y Henrik heen (1828 
1905), a Norwegian who spent much of his life 
in Germany, The recurring theme in Tbser’s 


plays is the effort of man to find hie true self 
and achieve @ role worthy of his dignity as a 
himan being. Many of his plays are therefore 
herce indictments of society as he finds it, while 
at the same time he strives to discover how 
human beings can live together in dignity and 
freedom. In dn Enemy of the People, the very 
name of the play lespeaking Ibeen’s anger, a 
doctor who tries to close down an insanitary 
health reeort ts run out of town as an enemy 
of the people by those whom he has tried to 
help, but whose material interests they believe 
he has damaged. In 4 Dolls ffouse he pits a 
loving wife, who has commilted a crime agaist 
society bv forging a check for the sake of ber 
husband's health, against a stufhly self-righteous 
lizband whe repudiates her act and teluses to 
recognize the love that had inspired it. The wife 
realize that he does not acknowledge her right 
to make her own [ree decisions, and has always 
treated her as a coddled child tna doll's house; 
rather than accept her status as a docile and 
unthinking inferior whose whole task is to be a 





A set from a [907 production of /hsen’s A Doll's House in Vew York. (covuwresy wanvann 
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wife and mother, she leaves him. Her first duty 
as she sees it is toward herself, and her task to 
try to become a fully human heiny. 

The Russian Anton Chekhov (1860-1904), 
in his many dramas and «hort stories, likewise 
es the theme of the essential loneliness of the 
human being, but the Swedish dramatist Angust 
Strindherg's own life (1849-1912) was so tor- 
tured, especially by his inability to reach anv 
kind of tranquillity with any of his three wives, 
that his plays, which are often full of horror 
and cruelty though shot through with intuitive 
psychological insights, do not often come within 
the framework of naturalism. Yet he too, like 
Theen, recognizes that the conditions of society 
have made women into slaves and robbed them 
of their dignity as human beings. He himself 
suffered from the results of this slavery too 
much to be either sympathetic or understanding 
toward women; and he is usually regarded (as 
indeed was Euripides. perhaps for the same 
reason) as one of the most extreme misogynists 
in world literature, The German Gerhard 
Hauptmann (1862-1946), like [heen « poet as 
well as a dramatist, felt deeply the lot of the 
workers in the new society, His most fomons 
play, The Weavers, is a stark tragedy of the 
imsurrection of the Silesian weavers in the first 
half of the century, Hauptmann was sensitive to 
the suffering of the downtrodden members of 
society. recognizing them as human beings 
capable of rising above the hardships of their 
lot to hrights of heroism and self-sacrifice at 
least equal fo these of their social auperiors. 


George Rernard Shaw (no different cate- 
gory are the unique plavs of the [richman 
George Remand Shaw (1856-1050), whose life 
stretched into the second half of the twentieth 
century bot whose greatest period of creativity 
lay tn the last decade of the nineteenth and the 
first of the twenticth, Shaw was always the icon- 
oclast, always the enfant terrible. whose plays 
were wordy, witty, and pointed, full of social 
thought vet determined never to he quite serious. 
In all his long life of writing it is doubtful that 
he ever created a human being in his full dimen- 
sions; often his characters appear os merely 
Shavian mouthpieces, Learned in the facts of 
science, the teachings of religion, and in all the 


political movements of his day—he himself was 
one of the founders-of the Fabian Society—hr 
chose to poke fun at them all, although he was 
of his most serious, and perhaps his least pro- 
found, when discuresing social problems. Thus 
the real man behind the plays, including the 
prefaces, remains hidden under the torrent of 
words, It is diffealt indeed to say what his atti- 
tude toward his world was, and to discover hie 
philosophy. Tt can only be said that he was 
against pretense, sham, and Mlogicality in what: 
ever form he found them; but that the positive 
content of his thought will certainly never be 
known—and that this is the way Shaw himeel! 
undoubtedly preferred it. 


AEALISM IN THE FINE ARTS 


In the fine arts two figures stand out as 
realists. though, as we shall see, in the later 





“John the Baptist Preaching,” by Rodin. (cornet: 
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part of the century art was seeking new forme 
of expression und did tit rest lang in the realm 
of naturalism, Honore Doumier (1809-1879) 
was noted especially for his merciless cartoons 
of the bourgeois upstarts of his day. though 
throughout his work there ia also on almost! 
lender touch for the Jess successful members of 
o competitive society. Auguste Rodin (1840- 
1917), probably the greatest eculptor in many 
centuries, wished to portray in bronze and stone 
not only the exterior of his human subjects. in 
which task he excelled, but also the interior 
man. In this he resembles Rembrandt among 
the painters, as he resembiles him also in his 
complete mastery of his chosen medium. In his 
most farnous seulpture, “The Thinker,” whose 
original ie in Paris but which is represented 
everywhere in numerous copies, there is an um- 
mistakable suggestion of the descent of man 
from his animal ancestors, although thought. 
which gives the sculpture its name. clearly dis- 
tinguishes man from these ancestors. 


SCIENTIFIC HISTORY 


Finally, a word should be said of the in- 
fluence of science upon the writing of history. 
Two somewhat contrasting figures out of many 
hundreds will be chosen as representative of 
their particular outlook. The Frenchman Hip- 
polyte Taine (1828-1893) was so greatly im- 
pressed by Darwinism and the mechanistic: sri- 
ence of his day that he came to the deterministic 
conclusion that men were the products of 
heredity (race) and environment, and thot 
history had gone off on the wrong track by con- 
fining its studies too exclusively to great men 
and important events. For him social history 
was the most important kind—an insight which 
in other hands hore much good fruit. He him- 
self wished always to examine the external 
infltenees upon men which compelled them to 
act os they did, and his history, both of litera- 
ture and of his own country, is full of dogmatic 
formulas and systems into which all his fizures 
are compelled to fit. 

The German historian Mito von Ranke 
(1795-1886), on the other hand, was obsrssnd 
with the notion of histary as simply the true 
record of what happened, and he regarded the 


discovery of the facts as an exact sciener to 
which meticulous care should be devoted. This 
for him was scientific history, to be ‘distin- 
ruished from the Jables convenses that, accord: 
ing to him, usually pase for history. Social history 
for Ranke had mich less importance than the 
dreds of kings and their ministers. But these 
deeds should he checked ond counterchecked 
for accuracy, and when the historian had the 
facts at his disposal, he should try to keep his 
judgments as far as possible out of his work, 
aiming at the rigorous objectivity of science, 
In such an enterprise lie was. of cotirse, as 
unsuccessful as other writers of history, for no 
historian can avoid the tazk at least of selecting 
what he thinks is significant, But Ranke’s infiu- 
ence was enormous, and his many students in 
the years since his day have attempted to avoid 
at all costs historical errors, even if they have 
not fully followed him in his hopeless quest 
for scientific objectivity, 


* Countermovements to naturaliam 


FELIGIOUS REVIVAL. 


It can be said with some conviction, on the 
basis of twentieth-century evidence, that the doc. 
trines which may be summed up under the 
general heading of scientific materialism have 
proved to he unsatisfactory to the human heart, 
which appears to need stistenance more in ac 
cord with human ideals and aspirations. If in- 
deed the human being were exclusively a 
creature of intellect and will. he might have 
heen content only to understand the material 
workings of the universe, and to manipulate 
the material world to satiafy the needs of his 
hody., But in faet he has found that the total 
needs of his being are not satisfied with these 
things. and that his life of feeling remains 
iinappeased, Some men clearly are oppressed by 
the thought that man ts 0 very small and insig- 
nificant entity in the universe, that he is the 
product of evolution, like the plants and animals, 
and that there is, in the words of Laplace, no 
need for the hypothesis of God, Nevertheless, 
for some inscrutable reason, these arguments 
leave him unimpressed, The yast majority of 
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mankind, even in Western civilization, continues 
stubbornly to believe in a God, and considerable 
nombers still believe, however vaguely, in the 
traditional Christian doctrine. The chief threat 
to religion comes not from the militant atheists 
and unbelievers, nor from the scientists, but 
from what the scientists and technologists have 
achieved in the material realm. bry providing 
man with goods and services which forna his 
interests on material things. Even so, he may 
continue to think of his religion on Sunday. and 
it remains a4 a hackeround to his ordinary life. 
He haz not so much abandoned it as relegated 
it to a minor place in his thoughts and interests. 

Lt is, however, an observable fact that in the 
twentieth century there is a far greater interest 
im religion than there was in the heyday of the 
nineteenth. suggesting that the tide has turned 
away from materialism. This development may 
be accounted for, at least in part, ly the ex- 
perience of an insecure world in the twentieth 
century—the two global wars and the Great 
Depression—which caused mony men to ask 
themselves again the great manswerable ques- 
tions: Why is there evil in the world? Uf there 
isa God, why does he permit it? fs there an 
afterlife where evil deeds will be compensated 
and goml deeds rewarded? Yet it remains true 
that most of the religious changes thal have en- 
dured, and especially the new religious seets, 
originated in the nineteenth century and will 
therefore he studied here, although their period 
of growth lies rather in the twentieth, 

It was perhaps inevitable that the new world 
presented by science, and the lnse of importance 
and dignity of the individual in industrial so 
ciety, should call forth a reaction against the 
notion tha! man was part animal, part machine, 
wholly explicable in materjal terms. Such a 
notion conflicted too seriously with man's own 
subjective idea of himself as a being capable 
of apprehending the mystery of the universe 
through feeling, if not through thought: aware 
of a higher power than himself in the universe: 
able to rise to heights of self-sacrifice against 
his own apparent material interests—even 
though he could also descend to depths of evil 
unplumbed by the animals whe were ruled 
simply by their own nature and to whom evil 


could mot be imputed. In short, man persisted 
in seeing himself w= half devil, half angel, rather 
than half animal, half machine. 


“Higher criticism” of the Bible The tradi: 
tional religions had never wavered in their in: 
clination to accept man’s subjective idea of 
himself as true. Tn the eighteenth century, as 
we hove seen, Protestant theologians as well as 
laymen had tried to come to terms with the 
acience of the day and attempted to make their 
religion conform to reason, Basing their beliefs 
on the Bible, which was fully available to the 
layman and in the main could be interpreted as 
they saw fit by both clergy and laymen, thev 
were more Vulnerable to the sharp. criticisms 
directed against them by intellectuals than were 
the Catholics. In the nineteenth century, when 
the Bible itself was attacked by the “higher 
eriticism,” which demonstrated apparent con- 
tradictions hetween different passages and 
evolved the notion of separate documents written 
at different times and compiled at a Jater date 
by theologians and patriarchs, it seemed difficult 
to hold to the traditional belief that the Bible 
was “verbally inspired” or dictated by God. 
Anthropologists pointed out the similarity be- 
tween Hebrew ideas and customs and those of 
other peoples at a similar stage of development. 
A new idea of inspiration was thus put forward, 
which suggested that the most deeply religious 
parts of the Bible were indeed written under the 
influence of “inspiration,” which was regarded 
as the hest thought of which » most earnest and 
religious man was capable, perhaps influenced 
in part hy God. This notion enabled the theo- 


logians to pick and choose the passages they 


would accept, and it was possible to abandon 
a¢ uninspired what did not appeal to them. This 
tendency was particularly noticeable in the An- 
elican Church, whose clergy were well-educated 
men, familiar with work being done by such 
critics as David Friedrich Strauss and in their 


OWN Universities, 


The Oxjord Movernent But a countermove- 
ment was also under way in the early part of 
the nineteenth centary. The Oxford or Trac: 
tarian Movement, founded in 1833. emphasized 
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the importance of ritual and the form of wor- 
ship, and in many of its tewchings came close 
to that of Catholicism, though it could never 
aceopt the authority of the pope. The movement, 
which is usually known today as Anglo-Catholi- 
cism, even instituted sisterhoods and brother- 
hoods after the manner of the Catholic Church, 
lt tried to make the Anglican Church into a 
living church, far removed from its historical 
origina as a Church established by the State os 
part of a quarrel with Rome. It frequently came 
into conflict with both the State and the liberal 
or modernist clergy, but remained within the 
State Charch as the so-called High (Church 
branch, to be distinguished from the Broad and 


low Church movements: Many of the adherents 


of the Oxford Movement found themselves: im- 
pelled toward Catholicism, and ultimately un- 
able ta acerpt High Church Anglicanism as a 
middle road between historical Protestantism 
an Catholicism. Thus they went the whole way 
and allowed themselves to be converted to Ca- 
tholicism. Among these was one of its greatest 
leaders, John Henry Newman, who in his later 
life was made a cardinal of the Catholie Church. 


Movements within Catholicism Catholiciam 
itselE adopted the position that it had already 
taken in the sixteenth century at the Conncil 
of Trent: that the new teachings of science 
and secularism called for no modification in 
Catholic doctrine. Never having accepted the 
Bible as the sole source of Christian belief, it 
was less affected than Protestantism by biblical 
eriticism, but stood fast on its hasice dogmas, 
Which had been inherited from the past. Pope 
Pius ix indeed issued in 1864 a Syilahws of 
Errors, in which he declared a considerable 
number of widely held beliefs in the mid-nine- 
teenth century to be in error, including some 
that sprang from modem liberalism and others 
that were concerned with the respective roles of 
State and Church in society, A few years later 
he followed this up with the proclamation, as a 
dogma to be held by all Catholirs, that the pope 
when speaking ex eathedra on questions regard: 
ing faith and morals was infallible (1870), His 
successor, Leo xin (1878-1903), recognized 
fully that the Church had social duties to per 


form within the secolar State, In o famous 
enevelical, known os Aerum Noevarum, he em- 
phasized the duty of Christians to give all sup- 
port ta movements to better the lot of the 
working man Within the framework of the #ys- 
tem of private property, and gave his: sanction 
to Catholic trade unions. Leo also gave attention 
to the rational foundations of Catholiciem, and 
declared that in the teachings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas could be fownd all that was necessary 
for the full understanding of Catholic teachings. 
He encouraged the study of Thomas, which was 
thereupon revived, especially at the Jesuit Uni- 
versity of Lowvain. 

Under the long and enlightened pontificate 
of Leo xm, a cumber of Catholic intellectuals 
began to give serious thought te the lileraliza- 
Hon of some elements of Catholic doctrine, and 
sigeested some relaxation of the ahsolute av- 
thority claimed and held by the papacy. The 
movement, however, came to an untimely end 
when Leo's successor, Pius x, fearing that if it 
were allowed full rein the entire authority of the 
Church might well he undermined, suppressed 
the movement and excommunicated two of ‘its 
leading supporters, Thereafter Catholiciam, firm 
on its traditional foundations, continued to in- 
erease ite membership. [t appealed particularly 
to those men and women who felt that a prin- 
ciple of authority was necessary in any relizious 
organization, and who agreed with St. Thomas 
that there were permanent bounds set to the 
ability of the human reason to attain truth: that 
where reason acknowledged itself linpotent, the 
realm of faith began, 


Evangelical Christianity Meanwhile, the 
branches of Christianity which paid less atten- 
tion to the demands of reason, regarding te- 
ligion as an appeal to human feeling and 
preaching the gospel of salvation in ite most 
simple and emotional form, continued to make 
progress, The leaders of the evangelical move- 
ment evangelical in that it preached the Gospel 
or “Evangel™), associated in partirular with 
John. Weslew and the Methodist Church, took 
iste at once with the Darwinian throry, recoe- 
niging it to be a danger to their exalted opinion 
of man as the specially favored child of God. 
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Too often they discussed the question with more 
heat than light, and their arguments left the 
Darwintans totally unconvinced, But they prob- 
ably lost few adherents, siner their appeal was 
to faith and not to reason; and men and women 
in the darkness of the industrial age needed o 
faith to live by, even if only a humanitarian 
faith in the improvement of earthly conditions. 


Rise of Aumanitarian religions Several 
new churches, only lightly connected with tradi- 
tional (Christianity, also flourished. These 
churches. which made humanitarianism their real 
gospel, were especially prevalent in America. 
The Unitarian Church, which denied the divin- 
ity of Christ but accepted God the Father as the 
divine power behind the universe, was organized 
eatly in the nineteenth century, though its re 
ligiows views had been held hy some sects since 
the Protestant Reformation, It appealed to many 
liberals and reformers who could not accept 
traditional Christianity or the authority of the 
no longer “inspired” Bible. These men and 
women stressed ethics and the love of humanity 
“in the spirit of Jesus.” The American Ethical 
Cultural Society, founded in 1876 by Felix 
Adler, had similar aims, and did much pioneer- 
ing work in education. It differed from Uni- 
tarionism in that it had no theological tenets 
at all, hut was devoted solely to the effort to 
lead a good life in the service of humanity, The 
Ethical Culture Society provided a haven nol 
only for former Christians who could no longer 
accept the Christian teachings as inapired or 
divine, but also for Jews who had turned away 
from their traditional religion. 


NEW RELIGIOUS STRIVINGS 


Dental of reality of mater and evil The 
insistence by scientific thought that man was 
simply an animal and that mind had been de- 
veloped quite late in the course of evolution 
hy natural selection called forth a radical re- 
sponse from some thinkers, who claimed, on 
the contrary, that mind was pre-eminent, and 
that matter was either an expression of mind 
(Unity), that it was able to overcome matter 
and attain all good through its constructive we 


(New Thought), or that it was an illusion 
(Christian Science). All these movements arose 
out of faith bealing, which became popular in 
the nineteenth century, and all continued on 
into the twenticth century, But none of the 
others was as suecessful and influential os 
Christian. Science, founded by Mary Baker 
Eddy, and still based on ber teachings, which 
are read in the Christian Science churches every 
week alongside those of the great original 
Healer, Jesus Christ. Evil and disease, to a 
Christian Scientist. are equally unreal. and the 
recognition of this illusion is the proper task 
of the human being, By denving the reality of 
everything that proceeds [rom matter, spirit can 
enter and transform the human being and fill 
him with health, joy, and love, instead af eick- 
ness, misery, and hate. 


The Mormons Throughout the nineteenth 
cenlury many new religions were founded, usu- 
ally as the result of new revelations received by 
individual men who were able to attract fol- 
lowers to themselves, As a rule the adherents 
believed themselves to be an elect, who would 
alone he saved in the Second Coming of Jesus 
Christ, which was believed toe be imminent. 
There can be no doubt that the religions pro- 
vided their adherents with o sense of community 
and dedication which was rapidly being lost in 
the industrial age. Most famous and successful 
of these religious sects is the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, whose members are 
usually called Mormons after the Book of Mor- 
mon, o collection of writings (golden tablets) 
said to have heen discovered hy Joseph Smith, 
the founder, after it had been revealed to him 
where they were hidden. The Book of Mormon 
purports to tell the history of the wanderings of 
the peoples of Palestine in America. Its dis- 
covery was followed by other revelations regard- 
ing the practices and doctrmes to be observed 
and believed by the faithful. The Mormons were 
persecuted for much of the nineteenth century, 
in part because of their practice of polygamy, 
but finally settled down in Utah, where they 
prospered preatly owing to their strong sense 
of community and cohesion. In the twentieth 
century this religion has «pread throughout the 
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world through the efforts of dedicated evange- 
lists, 


Millennialist sects The Seventh-day Ad- 
vertists, following the early nineteenth-century 
prophecies by William Miller, originally he- 
lieved that the Second Coming would occur in 
the 1840's. When this did not come about. the 
adherents continwed to believe in the imminenee 
of the Second Coming, hut the date was there- 
after unspecified, The seventh day (Saturday) 
was adopted) ae the Sabbath in accordance with 
Ol] Testament teaching, and it was thought 
that there would be oo resurrection for the 
wicked. This sect, which later divided into sev- 
eral distinct churches owing to differences of 
opinion on the genuineness of certain new rev- 
clations, has a world-wide missionary organiza: 
tion, and holds itself aloof from all Christian 
churches which have not received special revela- 
tion, 

The group known in the nineteenth century 
as Bible Students (or Russellites) and in this 
century (from 1931) as Jehovah’s Witnesses 
accepted the whole Bible as inspired. Charles 
Russell, its founder, drew from it o series of 
prophecies regarding the Second Coming, which 
he and the Witnesses believed to he already iin 
process. Tt is the task of the Witnesses to preach 
to all mankind so they may he spared from 
the coming disaster of Armageddon, after which 
there will be a further period of a thousand years 
during which other sinners will havea last chance 
of repentance. 


Spiritualiom In a different category from 
these religious movements was increased interest 
in what come to be called spiritualism, which 
held not only that the soul sarvived after death 
hut that the dead person could communicate 
with the living by various means, including the 
tapping out of messages in s¢ances and speaking 
through the mouths of mediums, persons who 
could put thenselves into trances at will and 
allow themselves to be “possessed” hy the dead. 
Many eminent persons were greatly impressed 
hy these and various other psychic phenomena, 
Included in this group was the English physicist 
Sir Oliver Lodge, who wished to find visible 


proof of the immortality of the soul and verify 
the hypothesis by means acceptable to science. 


Theosophy Finally, the movement known 
as Theosophy should be mentioned, which fol- 
lowed the teachings of Helena Blavatsky. Blavat- 
sky. who was herself o noted medium, claimed 
to have received revelations from the =pirit 
world which she wrote down in several. hooks, 
the most complete of which was the Seeret Doc- 
trine. "This hook contained a great deal of 
material which had Jong been known in the 
Orient, and the leaders of the Theosophical 
Society were all greatly attracted to Oriental 
thought. The headquarters of the Society, in- 
deed, was in India. For the first time the world 
conception of Hinduism, one of the major doc- 
trines of the Orient, was brought to the West. 
Although Theosophy recognized Christ as one 
of the great Masters, the movement was in no 
sense Christian, and many of its adherents felt 
themselves closer to Buddhism, whose ethics 
Theosophy largely adopted, than to Christianity. 


LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 


Symboliom in poetry In realms other than 
religion there were many efforts to escape the 
general trend toward naturalism and find new 
modes of artistic expression. OF these only three 
of the most significant will he dealt with here. 
The ineteenth-century symbolist school of 
poetry, originally only in France, revolted 
against the rigidity of form of the Parnassians 
and was wholly out of sympathy with such ro- 
mantic: in the grand style as Vietor Hugo, al- 
though there were elements of romanticism in 
their own work, It seemed to many, at the end 
of the nineteenth century, that the real world 
of science:and industry held mo. place for the 
artist, with his sensitivity of feeling and his 
imagination. The symbolists recognized only the 
imagination as having true reality, and in their 
pootry, which was written in free verse and 
without any compulsion to follow the accepted 
forms, they strove to communicate with the 
reader solely through his imagination, The 
poetry was elusive, full of images, and greatly 
influenced by music; it seldom had any intrinsic 
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telation wilh the outside world, only with an 
inner word which to mimy critic appeared in 
be a sick aud diseased one 

The forerunner of the symbolist school was 
Charles Hmidelaire (1821-1667). whose one 
hook of poems, Les Meure da ual, was tegardetl 
hy the «ymbolists os the greatest work In all 
French poetry, unhappy and indeed despairing 
as it was, and in ike time condemn for it 
appa neni ober enmity The vouthtal Porm af 
Arthur Himboaud (1T654—IR91). One saison en 
enfer, Was The oulpouring of a vouth whe could 
not come to terme with the world, but lived 
aclely in his world of dreams. In later life he 
revudinted his paetry ond tried to hoild op a 


career for himself as merchont and diplomats 


Portrmt of kmile Zola, Pie French. novelist, Gy Manet 


avent, in «nite of the vogue to which his poems 
had caver impels, Paul Verlsine (1844-1896), 
iw Hhceset may porns arr thie rrvcet ly rically bewati- 
il of the school, lived @ Ife of poverty and 
degradation, inching some years in prison 
All hie life he looked of the world with @ cinids 
eves—learless, honest, and totally naive. Only 
Steplien Mallarmé | 1242-1893), who held down 
ai academic position as a. professor of English 

the intellectual of the eymbotiet movemeni— 
lived a comparatively normal life. His poetry, 
though more self-consciously symbotiat than that 
of any of the others, i¢ not usually thought to 
he the equal of that of his “abnormal” contreres. 
Rut il iw lhe wi bach ia responsi lide for the elr- 


vabon of symboliem into a echool. through he 


fnofher of Manef's works. 


“Olvera, appears a repriatuction on the geal of fola’s rior reais in tie foi ra 
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“Metane Cherpentier and her Children,” 
MCSEUM OF AKT) 


writings and his weekly conferences of ports 
who came to hear him discourse on the eubject 
closest to his heart. 


PAINTING —IMPHESSIONIES AND 
POSTIA PRESSION ISM 


In painting the great movement of the late 
nineleenth century away from naturalism was 
known at first as impressionism, creating a revo- 
lution in painting which was not-to he undone: 
for the “poatimpressionista” who followed, al: 
though they disapproved of many of thoi 
predecessors and hecume more enbjective them 
selves, never returned to the closer repre- 
sentation and classical canons of the past. 
Impressionism broke with strict representational 
art, ane attempted to suggest rather than repre 
amt the oliject painted, creating light effects by 
the use of broken and contrasted colors. In 


by Henoir. 


P.O ATESyY THE METHOPOLITAN 


general, the artist of this school regarded it as 
his task to paint the “impression” of the object 
—whiit the eve sees at a glance rather than what 
is seer to te there alter close examination. The 
innovations made by the impressioniste were 
originally greeted with derision, bul gradually 
the critics as well as more traditional painters 
beean to realize the way ih which art was being 
liberated from the limitations of form. Edouard 
Manet (1652-1663), the founder of the school. 
and Claude Monet (1840-1926) both received 
some recognition before they died. as diil Jean 
Henoir | A4)-—1979)—who, however, had pever 
heen a full lnpressionist painter, paying greater 
nitention ta form thar his contemporaries. 
Postimpressionism produced three giants in 
the persons of Paul Cezanne, Pau) Gangnin, 
and Vincent van Gogh, three of the Freatest 
masters. of color in the history of painting. 
Cezanne (1839-1906) strove for a depth in his 
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“The Starry Night,” by Fan Gagh. (COLLECTION, THE MUSEUM OF MODKRN ANT, MEW YORE, 
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Paintings which was missing in the impression- 
ists, and distorted in order to give the appear: 
ance of solidity. Gauguin (TE46-1903), an 
eccentric businessman who started to palit late 
in Tile, eventually retiring to Tahitl, weed color 
with extraordinary vividness, and broke alto 
gether with representational painting. He did 
not paint even the impression of the object as 
seen at first glance, but only the inppression 
created by it within his own being. Vincent van 
Gogh (1653-1600) without doubt was the most 
daring of all the painters of the period, or per- 
haps of any other period. Though broken in 
health and confined at times to an asylum, he 
continued to paint until ino fit of despair he 
took his own life Confronted with any large 
exhibition of hia paintings, the viewer ls aver- 
whelmed by the vivid coloring, thr masses af 
eolor squremed aut of his paint tuhe—by the 
olive trees that are archetypal alive trees, unlike 
any appearing tn mature bat nevertheless un- 


tristakihly olive trees to anyone who has wan- 
dered over the Van Cerner vountry in Provence. 
Tt is impossible to avoid the canclusion that he 
saw the object he painted not from the ontside, 
with his external eyes, but from within, with 
the eves of imagination, His irenzy for creation 
wits without question too intense for his weak- 
ene body and mind: Lut his finest paintings 
nevertheless are executed with the utmost av: 
thority, and the technique He weed, which hes 
newer been successfully limitated, was the only 
one that he eoulk! hove weed te express the 
splendor of his vision, 


MUSICAL [NNOVATIONS—OFRUSSY ANT 
WAGNER 


In music, impressionism left ita mark «on 
Claude Debussy (1862-1918), whose sensuous 
music, offer without notineable melady, is per 
fectly directed—also [lke aymbolist poet ry—to 
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creating impressions in the listener. Here too 
the old canons of form were relaxed jn favor of 
a ereatet freedom to make tse. of dissmanre 
and tones that had never yet been heard in 
European music. But long before Debussy, in 
the mid-nineteenth century. another great inno- 
vator liad east his spell npom the century. Rich- 
ard Wagner (1873-1885) is too often classed 
Ae .o romantic, hot he lacked in particular the 
exclusive appeal fo the feelings which is charac- 
tetretic of the romantics and his nse of the 
ancient German sagas for the themes of his 
operas, though in accord with the practices of 
many romantic writers. was chosen by Wagner. 
not because it was the vogue in his dav, which 
it Was -not, but hecwuse it fe clear that le truly 
experienced in his imagination the ancient Ger- 
man legend of gels and heroes. Whee he wrote 
shout his werk, which wae not rarely, he spoke 
of his thought that there should hr a. close con- 
nection between music and words, that both 
should be equally experienced by the composer. 
and that the opera should not, as in most operas 
of his time, be dominated by the musie, whieh 
too often accompanied thr moet trivial of lilretti, 
Tn all Wagner's dater work the music dors in- 
deed appear to be the only nusic posible for 
hiv themes. If there was a twilight of the pods 
and a ride of the Valkyrie. then this was the 
music to which the Valkyrie rode. and to this 
music the ancient German gida sank to rest. 
Onee more it is dificult to escape the conelusiciti 
that Wagner indeed listened with an inner esr, 
ae Van Gogh pereeived with an inner eve; and 
both are without peers and without imitators— 
though the German composer Richard Strauss 
(1864-1949) learned from Wagner that mosic 
could give a new dimension to poctry. and thue 
brought the tone-poem into being. 

Finally, « word should le said of Anton 
Bruckner! (1824-1896), whose work is only in 
very recent years beginning to receive the recog: 
nition it deserves, Using all the resources of the 
ereathy enlarged orchestra of the nineteenth 
century. Brockner composed some of the mst 
deeply spiritual of all the symphonies of Western 
civilization. He himself dedicated one of his 
symphonies to God, and the dedication ie not a 
pretentious one: all Druckner’s music is suffused 
with religions feellng, In it there is no deeply 


human struggle, es with Beethoven; no winning 
throwgh ta serenity after suffering—only the 
eerenity of the man who received abundantly of 
the gifl of inspiration and had the genius to 
tranglate it into music for the enrichment of 
mankind. 


° Summary and conclusion 


The nineteenth century was the last age of 
physical security experienced by Western man. 
From the end of the Napoleonic wars in 1815 to 
the outhreak of the first World War in LOW 
there were no major wars, and the minor wars 
were all fought with definite and limited aime. 
No cloud appeared on the horizon to shake the 
confidence of Western man that his: political 
and economic syetems were the mint effective 
the world had wet seen, or that he could incrense 
indehnitely his knowledgor of the material world 
and how to convert it to his own use: Tt was a 
workd in which Western man could believe fully 
in progress, for it wae everywhere mi evidence 
around him. The few dissident voices were. re: 
garded of those of eccentrics and misfits, whe 
would I ill at ease in any social ayetem: if they 
were unhappy it was their own foul rather than 
the fault of aoctety. 

It would have been dificolt indeed in 1900 
to predict the widespread loss of confidence that 
has characterized the first sixty vears of the 
twentieth century—the donukts concerning the 
efficacy of Western economic and political sys: 
tera: the disillusionment with Western social 
systems, especially on the part of intellectuals; 
the slow bit growing tevolt againet materialism 
as a philosephy fit for man: the teturn to teli- 
gion. Science has continued to make tremendous 
strides. hut scientiets have ceased to believe that 
ill will-soon be known. The exploration of the 
subatomic world bas created doubts as to whether 
there ore anv immutable laws of the universe, 
and whether there is any secure knowledge to 
le won concerning the true nature of things. 
The social scientist has hegun to wonder whether 
Wester social, political, and economic syetems, 
hased on middle-class values, are destined to 
endure ina world no longer dominated hy the 
Weat: the moral philosopher wonders whether 
there ia ony enduring or universal acheme of 
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values bry which all men can live, and whether 
it is possible for man to live a full life without 
an ideal worthy of man. 

But these things, at the close of the Vic- 
torian age, were etil] “clouds no bigger than a 
man's hand.” As Western man moved into the 
twentieth century, his castle still seemed secure; 
though war clouds threatened, it still seemed 
unlikely thet they would erupt in storm, and in 
any case they could hardly threaten his well- 
built and still expanding civilization. To quote 
Herbert Spencer, prophet af Victorian optimism, 
again; “Progress is not an accident but a neces- 
sity. . .. The ultimate development of the ideal 
man is certain, ... Always towards perfection 
is the mighty movement—towards a complete 
development and a more mixed good.” 

Let that be the epitaph for the nineteenth 
eentury, and its quotation in the second half of 
the twentieth stand as an ironic commentary 
upon it. 


Suggestions for further reading 


NOTE ON LITERATURE OF THE PERIOD: For the con- 
tinental thought of the time, see especially the 
eollection af Freud's lectures entitled A General 
Introduction, to Psychoanalysis (Permabooks) ; 
both parts of Goethe's Faust, of which the best 
translation is G. M. Priest's (Knopf); Kierke- 
gaard's Fear and Trembling ( Anchor); Nietzsche's 
most celebrated works (Gateway, Anchor); 
Renan’s Life of Jesus (Modern Library): Rows 
seau's Confessions (Penguin): and the social en. 
cyelicals of Pope Leo xim, edited by Etlenne 
Gilson under the tithe The Church Speaks ta the 
Modern World (Image). For English thought. 
see the essays of Matthew Arnold (Rinehart. 
Viking); the works of Darwin (NAL, Ungar, 
Premier); and the major writings of Cardinal 
Newman (Image, Rinehart, Riverside). For the 
United States, see the writings of Charles Sanders 
Peirce, the forerunner of pragmatism (Dover, An- 
chor); William James’ Pragmatism (Meridian) - 
and the collection entitled American Thouphe: 
Civil War to World Far 1, edited by Perry Miller 
(Rinehart). 
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* TWENTY-ONE 


The Expansion of Europe 
in the Nineteenth Century 


* Attitude of European powers 
toward colonies in the early 
nineteenth century 


We have already noted in earlier chapters 
how the European nations competed and fought 
one another for the control of non-Lurmpean 
countries, From this competition Britain emerged 
as the leading colonial power. The Spaniards, 
after holding their colonies for three centuries, 
lost almost all of them in the early years of the 
nineteenth century. Nevertheless, some terr- 
tories, peopled almost exclusively by non-Furo- 
peans. remained under the control of one Firo- 
pean power or another Among these were the 
subcontinent of India, ruled by the British, and 
the large commercial empire of the Dutch in the 
Far East, Roth these empires were profitable to 


their European rulers ay a source of raw mate. 


rinks, and, increasingly, a4 consumers of Emro- 
pean manufactured goods. The smaller colonies, 
of which there were many scattered throughout 
the world, were less profitable to the mother 
countries. though European capitalists held im- 
portant and profitable investments in most of 
them. These profits were made possible largely 
by the exploitation of very cheap lahor, and hy 
the slave trade, which made most of this labor 
available, 

In the early par of the nineteenth contury 
the European powers, with the exception of the 
Portuguese, came to the conclusion that the 
élave trade was morally uniustifiable. and took 
steps to abolish it. The Portuguese initially 


tt 


refused to join the other powers in abolishing it 
because their colonies had been left largely un: 
developed, and they preferred to make profits 
almost exclusively [rom the slave trade. For a 
petiod jn the nineteenth century they therefore 
resisted the efforts of the British and French to 
suppress the trade, hut in tinve they too acqui- 
eed. In 1839 the British emancipated all the 
slaves in’ their territories, 

Abotition and emancipation, however. cre- 
ated an economic chaos in the smaller British 
colonies. especially in the sugar islands of the 
West Indies: ond though indentured labor from 
Ching und India took wp the slack in some 
areas, notably in Trinidad and British Guiana 
and Mauritrus, which had only recently fallen 
inte British hands, the economies were slow to 
recover. Many of the planters who had hitherto 
exercised much influence in the British Parlia- 
ment left the colonies and returned homie, Dt was 
therefore understandable that during much of 
the first half of the nineteenth century. public 
and olficial opinion was on the whole against 
the possession of colonies, which were a grieveus 
financial burden on the taxpayers. 


* Motives for nineteenth-century 
expansion 


KPFRCTS OF THE INDUSTRIAL HEVOLUTION 


I ncreased demand for raw materials Never- 
theless, there were other forees at work which 
fhvored not only the retention but the expansion 
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of empire. [t wae these forces which, during the 
course of the century, overwhelmed the oppost- 
tion and persuaded every major European 
power that colonies were not only economically 
profitable tnt essential to the national interest. 
First. and enrely the most Important, was the 
impels 10 eronomic expansion given by the 
Industrial Revolution, The \nilustrial estahlish- 
nent was in constant need of an ever inereasing 
supply of raw material; and as it expanded it 
had need of new and different kinds of mate- 
rials, Until the invention of the internal combus- 
tion engine there was but small need for rubber 
and oil. Ina Europe where lew people washed 
revularly, there was small demand lor copra, the 
chief raw material in most soaps; chocolate was 
in anal demand until its low cost ond. availahil- 
ity brought it within the range of the working 
class, Novertheless, it was the presence of raw 
materials that alone had made the colonies of 
the earlier centuries profitable. It ie also true 
that the industrial establishments needed an ever 
increasing consumer market. But ealonies did 
not, in the nineteenth century, provide—and on 
the whole have never sticceeded in providing— 
4 worthwhile market for manufactured goods. 
The persons engaged in prodacing raw materials 
for a competitive market rarely have accumu 
lated enough money to: buy thern, and the major 
sales ore made to the other industrial nations 


af the West. 


Availohility of money for colonial invest- 
ment There is, however, an exception to this 
observation—the sale by the industrial nations 
of heavy industrial equipment paid for over a 
long period ry small installments. These, of 
eons, are not as a rule sold to the inhabitants 
nf a colony, but to a European’ corporation 
whieh makes use of the equipment to facilitate 
ite export of taw materials. Or, the purchaser 
may be the European government that rules the 
colony. "The interest paid on the credit extended 
is therefore considered as interest on the invest~ 
tent. Such capital investments by the mother 
Cauntry or ite capitalists were @ great economic 
hoon to the heavy industry of the country in- 
volved. Much eapital was available for these 
investments in the later part of the nineteenth 
century, which on the whole paid hetter divi- 
dende than investment ot home. The European 


empires aleo provided many opportunities far 
johs for the surplus educated population. Their 
calaries were with very rare exeeptions paid for 
out of the proceeds of colonial taxes. and there: 
fore met by the colonial subjects, who were 
engagtd in prodacing the raw materials for 
escmort. 


RELICIOUS ANT) HUMANTTARIAN MOTIVES 


In. addition to the economic incentives to 
expansion, there is no doubt that the religious, 
humanitarian impulses of nineteenth-century Ew 
rope plaved their part. Although various Catho- 
ie orders hisd been engaged in missionary work 
for centuries, it was not yntil the eighteenth 
eenliry that Protestants hegan to enter whole 
heartedly into thie field, especially the evangel: 
ical denominations. In their view it was their 
religious duty To rescue pagan peoples, and even 
Muslims. Hindus and Buddhists from their 
ignorance, and teach them what they believed 
to be the only true religion, thus giving them an 
epportinity to win salvation, Numerous societire. 
hoth Catholic and Protestant, sprang up to carry 
the message of Christionity abroad. The mis 
sionaries, often in danger of their lives, went to 
as many countri¢s as they were permitted to 
enter, Naturally such permission was most often 
granted when their own country roled the terri- 
tory. Tf they did inet role it when the mission- 
tities entered it, their governments might have 
to take steps to see that they werr not molested, 
or avenge their deaths if they were killed while 
engaged in their task of evangelization. In the 
hineteenth century no nation could afford to 
appear lax in ite duty to protect its nationals. 
Such a nation would have lost immeasurable 
prestige in o nationalistic world. and clamor 
from ite own nationals at home would, in demo 
cratic countries, have compelled it to take 
decisive action, even I apparently against its 
national interests. 


CONSIDERATIONS OF PRESTICE 


There can he lithe doult that in a Europe 
where nationale was constantly increasing. 
and fast becoming litthe short of a aubstitute for 
religion. considerations of prestige were para- 
mount. Empire andl ¢olémies were evmbols of 
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prestige in the Later nineteenth century, Bis: 
marek al first eschewed the idea of colonies for 
Germany, being content to build ap the newly 
united country, He was content to leave such 
enterprises to the French, whe, he hoped, would 
become so heavily involved with their colonies 
thar they would forget the lose of Alsare-Lor- 
taine, But even he wos compelled by the pres- 
sure af events to allempt to win al least a few 
colonies, Kaiser William ow was, on the contrary, 
a thoroughgoing colonialist, who never ceased 
le demand a “place in the sun” for Germany. 
Hritain, France, Germany. Leopold i of Bel- 
gium, and even Portugal beeame involved in 
struggles for colonies in Africa; Britain, France, 
Germany, Russia, and even Japan squabbied 
over the spoils of the East. However economically 
valvelres and however expensive for the mother 
eomtry the colonies might be, the European 
nations, as Premier Jules Ferry of France ance 
insisted, would in their own opinion have sunk 


to the rank of second-class powers if they had 
not competed. 

Strategic considerations also played their 
part. In days when the steamship used coal and 
needed frequent bimkering, ports had to be con: 
trolled where sch facilities were available; the 
sea. lanes had to be patrolled to ensure freedom 
of commerce, necessitating both naval and mili 
tary hiases, Britain. ag a relatively «mall nation: 
regarded her trade route to India as of the ut- 
most importance, In the event of on intre- 
European war, all the colonies could maturally 
he regarded as legitimate prizes of war, and 
interference with foreign trade. as a means of 
defeating the enemy—esperially such an enemy 
as Britain, whe was compelled to live from hurr 
foreign trade, Thus some territories were taken 
ond fortified solely for their strategw value. 

All these considerations, then, weighed 
heavily with the European powers In the second 
half of the nineteenth century. The “Littl Eng- 
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landers” and the Bismarcks found themselves 
outnumbered by the imperialists, whose raucous 
“patriotic” appeals found « ready audience not 
only ameng the middle classes, who might hope 
to profit from it, hut also among the workers, 
to whom the strength of “their” nation compen- 
sated for their increasing individual powerli-ss- 
ness in an industrial age, The popular press, and 
popular ports such as Rudyard Kipling, im- 
pressed upon them that they were bearing the 
“white man's burden,” that they had a duty to 
impose Western civilization upon the “lesser 
breeds without the law,” and redeem them from 
savogery. When, at the Diamond Jubilee of 
Queen Victoria, the pageant of empire was dis- 
played before them in all its glory—including 
Indian maharajas on elephants and Pyemies with 
blowpipes—they were content, if they thought 
about it, that their taxes had been well spent, 


* Existing empires in the East 
BRITS TST 


By the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the British and French struggle in India had 
been decided in favor of the British, but the 
country was lesa than half conquered. The Brit- 
ish East India Company, which had ruled the 
country until 1784, had to submit to govern- 
mental power in the form of a governor-general 
and secretary of state appointed hy the British 
government; and though the governor-general 
was in theory still the servant of the company, 
which paid his salary, in fact the British East 
India Company's position was slowly weakening, 
Its monopolistic trade operations were suspended 
in 1833. and the subcontinent was taken over 
altogether by the British government in 1858. 
Thereafter India was a possession of the British 
Crown, represented in India hy a local all- 
powerful viceroy, 

During the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the whole of India was conquered, and its 
rulers made to submit to the suzerainty of the 
British. Soon afterward the hitherto independent 
kingdom of Burma was added to the empire, 
This full conquest was probably necessary from 
the British point of view, since rebellions by 
the more warlike peoples were constant, and 


there was no way for them to rule unless they 
were prepared, like the residual Indian princes, 
to submit in all important matters to British 
direction. The country was therefore adminis. 
tered by British senior officials with Indians in 
subordinate positions, aided by a British-offi- 
eered army composed largely of Indian troops. 
In 1857 these troops, called sepoys, revolted 
against the British and their officers, and were 
able to capture the old capital, Delhi, and put 
the last heir of the Moguls on the throne, But 
the rebellion, or mutiny, was local, even though 
fairly widespread, and the rebels were tunable 
to rouse the whole country. Many sepoys from 
other parts of India remained loyal to their 
paymasters, With the aid of these and with rein- 
forcements from Britain, the British were able 
to suppress what the Indians have aince learned 
to call the first war of independence—though in 
fact there was as yet little national feeling which 
could he aroused, and at the time no alternative 
government was feasihle. There was certainly 
much latent anti-British feeling, as was evi- 
denced by the atrocities of the mutiny, but no 
organization that could take advantage of it. 
When the mutiny had been suppressed, the 
Inst rermmants of British East India Company 
rile were abolished, and in 1877 Disraeli, the 
British prime minister, had the title of empress. 
of India conferred upon Queen Victoria. Soon 
afterward a number of British-educated Indians, 
feeling that Britain ultimately should be willing 
to relinquish control of India to the Indiana, 
founded the Indian National Congress, which 
used all means at its disposal to foster latent 
Indian nationalism. India had many grievances, 
hoth economic and political, and educated In- 
dians resented especially the manner in which 
Indian nationals were systematically excluded 
from all higher governmental pesitions—in the 
interest, as the British, with not quite perfect 
fact, expressed it, of efficient administration. 
Nevertheless, a few reforms were granted from 
lime to time, Some Indians, especially chosen 
hy the British for their “loyalty” to themselves, 
were allowed into the viceroy’s councils, and 
their advice was listened to and occasionally 
acted wpon. It was not until the end of World 
War I, however, that the British gave any off- 
cial encouragement to Indian aspirations toward 
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Mohandas Gandhi (1869-1948), architect of In: 
dian independence. (COURTESY PRINTS DIVISTON, 
SEW YORE PUBLIC LINRARY } 


independence, Thereafter agitation for independ: 
ence greatly increased, [t was finally granted 
after World War Il, thus starting the rapid 
devolution of the British Empire which has been 


so conspicuous in recent history. 


NETHERLANDS EAST [NOTES 


Further to the East the Dutch, at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, posseseed an 
extensive empire, consisting of a number of 
thickly populated islands, which today form the 
Republic of Indonesia. Originally founded and 
administered for nearly three centuries hy the 
Dutch East India Company, the territory was 
taken over by the Dutch government from the 
corrupt and almost bankrupt company at the end 
of the eighteenth century. Thereafter the coun- 
try was more efficiently controlled, and in the 
first half of the nineteenth century Netherlands 
New Guinea was added to the empire. The small 
Dutch nation, with such a huge and rich terri- 
lory to administer, engaged in no further expan- 
sion in the nineteenth century. Independence 
was granted after World War I], following a 
nationalist rebellion which was resisted by the 


Dutch for a time, but finally proved too difficult 
for a emall country to subdue, 


* The opening of the Far Enst 
CHINA 


Difficulties of trade with China The West- 
erm nations early in the nineteenth century 
hegan to turn their attention fo the greatest 
eountty in the Far East, the empire of China, 
which had for two centuries been ruled by an 
alien dynasty, the Manchus. This dynasty had 
initially been strong and prosperous. and not 
unacceptable to the people of China, who were 
not nationalist so much as they were traditional: 
ist, The Manchue had in the main respected 
ancient Chinese customs and had not monopo- 
lized all the high offices of state. In the early 
nineteenth century, however, it was clear that 
their control was slipping. and there were many 
minor and local revolts against the regime. The 
Westerners, whose sole interes! in the country 
was trade, did not wish to help in overthrowing 
the dynasty and interfere in Chinese internal 
affairs, of which as a rule they were but dimly 
aware. They were interested rather in persuad- 
ing the Chinese to allow them to trade more 
freely within the country. But there was an 
almost insuperable difficulty to extensive trade. 
in that the Chinese Empire was in all important 
respects totally self-sufficient. The country was 
mainly agricultural, and the general population 
extremely poor, The upper classes, who had 
money to spend, were content with Chinese 
manufactures, which they regarded with some 
justice as qualitatively superior to anything 
available from the West, It was therefore neces- 
sary for the Westerners to pay for their pur- 
chases largely in coined silver, which was always 
aceeptahle in China, but not in such great sup- 
ply in the West that it could be lost forever with 
equanimity in China, 

The foreign merchants were allowed to live 
in special areas set aside for their use in the 
southerm city of Canton. But here they were 
subjected to many inconveniences and insults 
from local Chinese officials, who also demanded 
and received their share of the profits of trade. 
Nevertheless. the British East India Company, 
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which held a monopoly of British trade in 
China, was quite willing to pay whatever was 
necessary and swallow the insults to its em- 
ployees, since the Chinese tea they bought was 
a monopaly in its hands and tea always fetched 
on extremely profitable price when resold in 
England. But the company was atill hopeful 
that some improvement could he gained from 
the emperor himself. To this end the British sent 
an official ambassador to the emperor as early 
as the reign of George m, but he made no 
progress, The emperor persisted in regarding 
the embassy as a belated token of enhmiseion, 
since it was the Chinese view that the emperor 
was lord of the whole earth, He demanded that 
the ambassador perform the customary ritual 
act of ahasement before the throne, known os 
ko-tow or kow-tow, which was refitsed by the 
ambassador and by all his successors. Siner the 
emperor had nothing to lose and had no desire 
for trade with the West, he was willing to main- 
tain his position indefinitely. 


The First Opium War In the later part of 
the eighteenth century the British East India 
Company discovered that there was one product 
for which the Chinese were willing to trade, 
thus saving it from having to find bullion for 
its purchases. This was opium, of which the 
Company had ample supplies, since it was grown 
In India. The Cantonese merchants organized 
its distribution in China and the addicts, even 
among the poorest classes, were willing to pay 
a high price for it. The new trade flourished 
until 1800, when the emperor took notice of the 
increasing addiction of his people and forbade 
the importation of opium. For many years 
neither the Chinese nor Western merchants paid 
much attention to this deeree, and the emperar 
took no steps to enforce it. The Cantonese mer- 
chants, however, increased their share of the 
proceeds, since they were now engaged in an 
legal enterprise, and the Westerners, including 
Duteh, Americans, and Portuguese. organized 
large-scale emugeling from the numerous islands 
near the Chinese coast. 

Meanwhile the British again tried to. per: 
suade the emperor to receive an embassy ond 
open up his country to more trade with the 
West, but met with no grealer success than he- 


fore. Finally the emperor sent a special com- 
missioner, an incorruptible official named Lin, 
lo put an end to the opium traffic, He carried 
out his task with efficiency and sueeeeded in 
imposing the imperial will upen the local (Chi- 
nese officials and merchants. The foreigners 
were compelled to destroy the opium, but they 
balked at the suggestion that Western smuyelers: 
should be tried by Chinese courts. When the 
Chinese attempted to seize some British sailors 
they were fired upon by the British warships, 
whereupon the British were ordered out of 
Canton. This was too much for the British gov- 
ernment, which was well aware of the military 
weakness of the Chinese. Reinforcements, mili- 
tary and naval. were sent for from India. and a 
combined force captured a number of Chinese 
ports and sailed up the Yaong-tee, making for 
Nanking. The Chinese had only fixed gon em- 
placements of a type obsolete in Europe for 
centuries, and were unable to do any damage 
fo the ships. Nanking was therefore captured 
without difficulty, and the emperor finally agreed 
in [S42 to pay an indemnity and open five of 
his ports to foreign trade, granting concessions 
in each to the merchants and permitting them 
to he tried in their own courts (extraterritorial- 
ily). The uninhabited island of Hong-Kong was 
teed to the British, 


European concessions in. China Other 
Western nations hastened to take advantage of 
the treaty and were granted similar concessions. 
This initial victory was exploited with increasing 
aggressiveness throughout the eentury. Opium 
imports were tripled in the next few years. A 
Chinese rebellion against the Manchus raged for 
many vears (Taiping Rebellion), but was finally 
put down with the aid of the Westerners, Con- 
eession after concession was extracted from the 
emperor; all the Western powers, later joined 
by the empire of Japan, which was itself in the 
process of modernization along Western lines, 
took their share in it, In the second half af the 
century they were in full control of whole prov- 
inces as well as cities, and China had heen 
compelled to adopt a uniform import duty of 
five pereent, The customs service was adminis- 
tered by foreigners, honestly enough. However, 
the low tariff brought so lithe income to the 
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Chinese government that it had to have recourse 
to loans secured on other toxcs—thus giving the 
Weeterners the excuse for further interference 
in the internal affairs of the country to collect 
their delite, The Japanese fought a majar war 
with the dying Manchy empire, the Sino-Japa- 
nese War of 1895-96, and. after their victory, 
extracted more territorial concessions from 
China than the West was prepared to permit. 
Threatened by the Western powers, Japan had 
to diszorge some of her gains. But soon after- 
wards, following another victory over the Rus 
sians, che was permitted to keep what she had 
previously extracted—among other territories, 
Formosa, Korea, and the Liaotung Peninsula, 
including Darien and Port Arthur. 


Boxer Rebellion and the fall of the Manchu 
dynasty Anti-Western feeling grew in the 
country, but the Manchus belatedly decided that 
the only way to restore their position was to fol- 
low the example of Japan and modernize. The 


Aimejsi Castle, neor Kobe, a sixteenth ¢entury 
Japanese fortress (1582), made of Japaneie ma- 
ferials and in Japanese atyle bat influenced by 
European notions of defense taken from the Porim 
gucse who hed visited the islands earlier in the 
Centiry, (COURTESY JAPAN THAVEL BROWEAT |} 


effort. however. produced a further rebellion 
against both the Manchos and the Westerners, 
known to the latter as the Boxer Rebellion (from 
the secret society, the Order of the Harmenious 
Fist, which was respamnsible for it), This rebel- 
ion, like the earlier ones, was suppressed hy the 
West, The Chinese were once more compelled 
to pay an indemnity, thus in effect themselves 
paving for the expenses of the aggression com: 
mitted against them. In port as result of o 
diplomatic note from the United States, an Open 
Door policy for trade by all the Western powers 
was agreed! to by the Western nations. In 1911 
the Manchu dynasty was finally overthrown hy 
a revolution led by Dr. Sun Yat-sen and the 
army. This was followed by a prolonged civil 
war, which produced such economic chaos that 
the various concessions ceased to be of much 
value to the West. Moreover, the Western na- 
tions Were at war among themeelves after 1914, 

Thus the efforts of a century by Westerners 
and hy Japan succeeded only in destroying the 
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dynasty which had granted the concessions, 
plunging China into a chaotic condition Irom 
which ‘she never fully recovered, and which laid 
her open to the depredations of the non-Western 
power whose vital interests were most closely 
concerned, The West taught Japan that when 
governments are weak, one-sided concessions can 
he extracted with impunity by a power that has 
superior arms. If the Western nations have had 
to suffer at the hands of Japan in the twentieth 
century, it was they who first showed the way 
in the nineteenth, 


OPENING OF JAPAN AND [TS CONSEQUENCES 


Japan until the middle of the nineteenth 
century had been able to maintain her seclusion. 
The titular ruler, the mikado, was regarded as 
a god but took no part in the affairs of the 
country, which were managed by an official 
known as the shogun, the hereditary head of a 
clan. Society was feudal, and a warrior caste 
dominated the country, Foreigners were rigidly 
excluded from trade and settlement. This con- 
dition could not endure during the European 
expansion of the nineteenth century. 

It was an American, Commodore Matthew 
Perry, who was the first to demand some minor 
concessions, especially the right to provision 
ships in Japanese ports, Trade concessions fol- 
lowed soon afterward, compelled hy Western 
arms, A conspiracy against the shogunate was 
successful in 1868, and the mikado was hroughit 
out of seclusion to be the official ruler of the 
country, with the Western title of emperor. The 
new policy, adopted with the full support of the 
Japanese middle class—which had been incress- 
ing in power and prosperity even before the 
advent of Perry—and largely initiated hy for- 
mer feudal warriors and landowners called the 
samurai, wos to use all that the West could teach 
of technology, organization, and government, 

In 1889 Japan was granted @ constitution 
hy the emperor, modeled on that-of Prussia, by 
which the emperor retained powers as effective 
as those of the German kaiser, The army was 
reorganized, mainly along German lines, since 
this was the period of greatest German prestige 
in Europe. A small but efficient navy was built, 
largely under British influence. 


The special concessions to foreigners were 
abolished by the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. In 1895-96 Japan, as we have seen, 
waged war on China, but was not yet strong 
enough to face the united Western powers, who 
compelled her to relinquish some of her terri- 
torial gains. In 1902 Japan gained some recog- 
nition and prestige in the West hy entering upon 
o noval alliance with Britain, In 1904-05 she 
fought Russia over their respective shares of 
influence in Manchuria, the most northerly 
Chinese province; to the surprise of the world 
she defeated Russia both by land and by sea. 
By the time of World War I Japan was recog: 
nized as one of the major powers. She entered 
the war on the side of the Allies, though her 
interests in China conflicted with theirs, and the 
Allies again forced her to abandon come of the 
concessions she extracted from a prostrate China 
in 1915, At the end of the war, however, she 
was tewarded by receiving as mandates some 
German islunds in the Pacific. which she forti- 
hed, to the later distress of her former allies. 

Thus European imperialism in the nine 
teenth century had the effect, in Japan, of creat- 
ing a first-class power whose interests rarely 
coincided with those of the West, The achieve- 
ment, however, though it was initially forced 
upon the Japanese hiy the West, was her own. 
and was made possible only by the Japanese 
spirit of discipline and willingness to lear. If 
the result was unexpected and if the West, espe- 
cially in the 1930's and 1940's. moat certainly 
wished it undone, the Japanese achievement re- 
mains an enduring example of how it is possible 
for 4 unified nation to transform itself into a 
model industrial country on the Western pattern. 
The result was achieved within the space of little 
more than half a century by essentially private, 
not State, enterprise—a lesson which may vet 
be of more value to the world and considered 
more worthy of imitation than it has hitherto 
heen. 


EUROPEAN IMPERIALISM IN OTHER 
FAR EASTERN COUNTRIES 


During the period of the destruction of the 
old regime in China, all the Chinese periph: 
etal possessions, which acknowledged, however 
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vaguely, the suzerainty of the Manchu emperors, 
were shorn away from the empire by the West- 
em powers, Burma was taken outright by the 
British, and Tibet was made into a virtual Brit- 
ish protectorate separated from China; the 
French, toward the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, took Annam and Tonkin (French Indo- 
china); while the Japanese, as we have seen, 
took Korea, Formoca, and the Liaotung Pen- 
insula, 

Early in the nineteenth century Britain held 
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the major ports of the Malavan Peninsula. In 


the 1880's she extended her rule into the Interior 
by means of treaties with the sultans of the: 
different states. Thus British and French terri- 
tories surrounded the little kingdom of Siam 
(today called Thailand), which both were 
anxious to acquire, However, two great Siamese 
monarchs, who ruled in the second half of the 
century, were equal to the challenge, deftly 
playing off one power against the other, while 
at the same time bringing in foreign advisers 
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from all the European countries, including the 
Scandinavian kingdoms, which had no ageres- 
sive intentions in the East. With their aid the 
Siamese modernized their country to some de- 
gree. Phe result was that Siam was able to main- 
tain her independence, though at the cost of the 
two provinces of Laos and Cambodia, which she 
lost to France. and several Malayan sultanates, 
which she lost to the British, Since these terri- 
tories were only nominally her vassals, and she 
had exercised no effective control over them, her 
fea! in maintaining her independence in an im: 
perialist world should not be underestimated. 


CONSEQUENCES OF EUROPEAN PENETRATION 
OF THE FAR EAST 


For the Orientals Western supremacy was 
clearly only a temporary phase in world history, 
and it Is certain that sooner or later Western 
inventive techniques, which of course will long 
survive Western world domination, would have 
become available to and adopted by the East. 
Chinese culture was too ancient and too firmly 
entrenched for Western innovations to uproot; 
in fact, Western thought has in general had little 
infiuence even to the present time, and, when 
accepted. has heen totally transformed by Chi: 
nese native thought. Moreover, it is certain that 
the Manchu dynasty would seon have heen de: 
stroyed even without Western interference: 
Western influence may indeed haye prolonged 
its death throes. 

China learned little that was valuable from 
the Weet. Missionaries brought Western educa- 
tion, along with Christianity, to a small if siz- 
nificant minority; Chinese studied extensively 
abroad. especially in America. But many earnest 
Chinese who lad become Christians in China 
were shocked to see that Christianity in the 
West was, unlike their native Confucianism, not 
a code of behavior to be followed in daily life. 
In comparison with the painfully acquired on- 
derstanding that power and acquisitivenrss re- 
spected neither an ancient culture—the greatest 
treasury of Chinese art and culture, the Summer 
Palace at Peking. was destroved for the -sole 
purpose of teaching the Chinese to respect West- 
em power—nor the desire of the people and 
their rulers to work out their own destiny, any 


individual benefits gained from Western contact 
were small indeed. The Chinese were in. no way 
prepared by their exploiters, as were some of 
the colonies ruled directly by Western nations, 
for Western forms of government, nor were they 
allowed to become accustomed to Western forms 
of administration and justice, which are perhaps 
the most valuable of Western cultural exports. 
So today, when the Chinese are being taught 
once again that all Westerners are unrepentant 
imperialists, the serd carmot help falling on 
well-prepared ground—ground plowed deeply by 
the traders and the imperial armies that fol- 
lowed in their wake. Though the Japanese met 
the challenge in a different way from the Chi- 
nese, and were in due course able to turn the 
tables neatly on the Westerners, what they 
learned from the West, along with its tech- 
niques, was a lesson that differed in no impor: 
lant respect from that learned by the Chinese, 
In a hard world, ruled by Western power and 
acquisitiveness, the Japanese recognized that 
they must surrender or compete. They chose ta 
try to beat the Westerners at their own game, 
with consequences that the West has had cause 
lo regret. 


For the Europeans For the West itself such 
material benefits as were gained were ephem- 
eral, Individual merchants and the industries 
supplying them profited, The small nineteenth 
century ware were inexpensive—and in any case 
were in large measure paid for by the Chinese, 
Chinese and Japanese art was appreciated in the 
West, and for a time their literature and phi- 
losophy influenced some Western thinkers, Rut 
any small gains were insignificant when laid 
against the losses in the twentieth century: the 
political weakness of the Chinese, following a 
century of exploitation and Western interfer- 
ence, and Japanese imperialism, learned from 
the West, 

The balance sheet of Western imperialism 
in the East is therefore heavily inked with red. 
In Africa and in the countries ruled as colonies 
by the Western powers until the second half of 
the twentieth century, the record is less one: 
sided, The African record as a whole will be 
considered in this chapter, in spite of the fact 
that the colonial system developed by the West: 
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tern powers belongs for the most part to the 
twentieth centary. The final devolution of the 
system and the achievement of independence by 
the African countries will he dealt with in Chap- 
ter 26 to complete the story. 


* The partition of Africa 


AFRICA AT THE BEGINSING OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For a proper understanding of European 
imperialiem in Africa, it is essential to recognize 
that the continent is neither racially nor cul- 
turally homogeneous. The North African coast, 
from Moroceo to Egypt, is populated by non- 
Negroes—Arahs, Berbers, and other groups— 
who are united primarily by their Islamic reli- 
gion. In spite of their adherence to Islam, and 
in spite of the fact that all the North African 
countries have an extensive hinterland populated 
by nomadic and agricultural tribes who rarely 
see the Mediterranean, they are essentially Medi- 
terranean countries, and all except Egypt are 
divided from what is today known as sub- 
Saharan Africa by the Sahara desert. 

For centuries Islam has heen expanding 
south of the Sahara and has made numerous 
Negro converts. Islam has also been spread by 
Nilotic peoples who are dark but not Negro, 
who have frequently intermarried with Negroes. 
The northern areas of all the West African 
states are inhabited by Nilotic Muslims as well 
as by Negroes, and when the Europeans. con- 
quered West Africa they [requently had to com- 
pel the Muslim and Nilotie rulers of Negro 
peoples to the south to come to terms with them. 
The Muslim-dominated «tates were far from be- 
ing disorganized and savage when the Euro 
peans entered. On the contrary, they often had 
well-organized chiefly systems, headed by emirs, 
It was therefore often convenient for the im- 
perialists to make treaties with the Muslim 
northerners, under which they permitted the 
éemirs to continue their rule in exchange for the 
recognition of European suzerainty. 

In East Africa, on the other hand, where 
there was no Sahara, the Egyptians had pene- 
trated far to the south along the Nile into the 


Sudan, and the Sudanese, save for the Negroes 
in the extreme south, had adopted Islam. In the 
coastal areas Arabic influence was paramount 
until the Arab rulers were diepoesessed by the 
British. The sultan of Zanzibar was the richest 
of these potentates. In the nineteenth century 
he was in effective control of the coastal cities 
of Mombasa and Dar-es-salaam, and in less 
effective control of the entire coastal strip. 
Arabic influence and the Islamic religion had 
not penetrated far inland; but it was into these 
East African territories—the present Nyasaland. 
Tanganyika, and Kenya—that Arab merchants 
raided through three quarters of the nineteenth 
century for Negro slaves, most of whom they 
sald to their fellow Arabs or across the Indian 
Ocean, Thie open trade did pot cease until the 
sultan of Zanzibar finally agreed, under British 
pressure, to close the Zanzibar «lave market in 
LATS. 

Below the Sahara on the west was the Bantu 
Negro people, belonging to thousands of differ- 
ent tribes, The Bantus had been the major 
source of slaves cold across the Atlantic, Until 
1807, when Britain abolished the slave trade 
and took steps to see that other nations followed 
her lead, the Europeans had coastal strongholds 
im all the countries of West Africa, and used 
them as headquarters for the slave trade. After 
S07 more serious efforts were madre to find 
other trade products, mostly palm nuts and oil, 
and gradually some of the Europeans sold their 
outposts to the Gritish and French, though 
Spain and Portugal held on to small territories 
through the century. 

The hinterlands of these African countries 
were virtually unknown to the Europeans, and it 
was these areas which could be considered har- 
harous in the Western sere, Connihaliam, hue 
man sacrifice, and other practices abhorrent to 
the Europeans were widespread, though there 
was a well-developed social system suited to the 
people, and the economic systems were not jll- 
adapted to the usually difficult climate. Diseases 
of all kinds were rife, and the death rate ex- 
tremely high. 

The countries as a whole, with certain 
notable exceptions, were very lightly populated. 
The political systems were far from nudimentary, 
the positions of chief and subchief being best 
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developed in the Muslim areas but common else- 
where, In some areas there were even kings and 
paramount chiefs exercising authority over 
minor chiefs. The chiefs had important cere- 
monial duties to perform throughout Bantu 
Africa, But tribal raids were frequent, and the 
resulting loss of life, together with the endemic 
diseases and dangers from wild animals, served 
to keep the population down. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
only Portugal. among the European powers. had 
any effective control inland, or much aequaint- 
ance with the peoples of the interior, Even 
Portuguese knowledge and control were not very 
profound, but the city of Luanda in Angola was 
a substantial European center, with «ome of the 
amenities of European life—though based, of 
course, on the slave trade. South of the Portu- 
guese territories of Angola and Mozambique 
stretched the still sparsely inhabited lands which 
were later to become Southwest Africa and the 
Union of South Africa. There had been a Euro- 
pean settlement at the Cape of Good Hope for 
more than two centuries, and the settlers had 
spread out to parts of what is today Cape 
Provinee. Dutch and French Calvinists by teli- 
sion, and ruled by the Dutch until the Napole- 
onic wars, many had intermarried with the 


African native Hottentots, a non-Bantu people, 
many of whom they had enslaved, The Banta 
were not yet in this part of Africa in any num- 
bers: it was only in the nineteenth century that 
they drove southward, to create the problem of 
race relations in South Africa which is familiar 
to everyone today, 


NORTH AFRICA—THE INHERITANCE 
OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 


European imperialism in North Africa was 
largely a by-product of the decay of the Otto- 
man Empire, and the struggle between the dif- 
ferent European powers over who should succeed 
to the Ottoman estate, But this issue was greatly 
complicated in the second half of the century, 
when the Suez Canal was constructed, and it 
became a vital matter, especially to Britain, to 
see that Egypt was in friendly and trustworthy 
hands, and to British and Freneh bond and 
shareholders that they should receive the reve- 
nues from the Canal to which they were entitled. 
The interests of the peoples of North Africa were 
little taken into account, even though there can 
le no doubt that at least Algeria, under French 
control, and Egypt and the Sudan, under British 
control, benefited very substantially from the 
occupation by the Europeans. 


Algeria The first to he conquered was Al- 
geria, which had for many years heen a nest 
of pirates, and totally out of the control of its 
nominal suzerain in Constantinople. The local 
ruler, the dey of Algiers, was likewise unable to 
prevent the raids on shipping and on peaceful 
coastal cities, France at first tried to persuade 
the other European powers affected to join with 
her. Unsuccessful in this, the last Bourbon mon- 


arch, Charles x, launched an expedition which 


was followed by others under Louis Philippe. 
The coast having been cleared, the French pro- 
ceeded Inland, and did not quit until the whole 
country had heen subdued. Thereafter consid- 
erable numbers of colonists emigrated from the 
mother country, the coastal areas being very 
thoroughly developed by French capital. 
Though the colonists appropriated the hest 
land to themselves, ond though the French 
monopolized the administration, the country 
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nevertheless beeame so prosperous that the 
Muslim population greatly increased, The terri- 
tory was formally made into a part of France 
and subjected to exactly the same administra 
tion as the metropolis. This was the only major 
European adventure in North Africa in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. 


EGYPT AND THE SUEZ CANAL 


Egypt, as will be recalled, had been partly 
occupied by Napoleon at the end of the ecight- 
eenth century. After Napoleon had abandoned 
Egypt, his British supplanters were defeated by 
an Albanian ofheer in Turkish employ, usually 
called Mehemet Ali, himself recognized as pasha 
of Egypt by the sultan, Thereafter he ruled for 
more than forty years, greatly expanding Exyp- 
tian territories and conquering the Sudan, He 
was usually supported by the French and at 
odds with the British; his relations with Turkey 
were mostly nominal, At the time of his death 
Egypt was virtually independent of Turkey, and 
a canal through the Isthmus of Suez had al- 
ready been mooted. The British regarded the 
project as too expensive and did not encourage 
it. The French capitalists, on the other hand, 
were enthusiastic, and the French consul in 
Egypt, Ferdinand de Lesseps, obtained a conces- 
sion to build it from Pasha Said in 1854. The 
initial capital was subscribed mostly by the 
French, but expenses were far higher than ex- 
pected and ever more money was horrowed for 
the company by the new Pasha Ismail, who had 
inherited the rule of Egypt in 1863. Ismail, 
who was granted the title of khedive (or viceroy) 
by his Turkish overlord soon after his accession, 
was a determined modernizer; the international 
financiers were anxious to oblige with money, 
and foreign adventurers flocked to offer their 
services to him. The French rebuilt Alexandria 
and much of Cairo for him. 

When the Canal was opened safely in 1869, 
Ismail could not repay his debts. In the 1870's 
there was a severe depression and the prices of 
Egypt's primary products, especially cotton, 
dropped catastrophically, Ismail, desperately 
short of cash, but unwilling to curtail his enor- 
mous private and public expenditures, was 


compelled to sell his shares in the Canal for 
what he could obtain. The British prime min- 
ister, Disraeli, heard that the shares were avail- 
able and on his own authority bought them on 
behalf of the British government—a fateful 
purchase that certainly changed the course of 
history, for Ismail had intended to sell his shares 
in Paris, not in London. Added to their existing 
holding, the French would have had consider- 
ably more than a controlling interest, and even 
though the French shares were in private hands, 
the government would surely have protected 
their interests. But after Disraeli’s purchase the 
British government became the most important 
single shareholder and exercised a dominant 
influence thereafter, just as she was already the 
largest user of the Canal. 

The khedive, in selling his shares, also 
agreed to accept financial supervision from the 
hondholders and other creditors of the State, 
However, finding the control too onerous, he 
tried to oust them, whereupon the khedive’s 
overlord in Turkey was appealed to hy the 
British, French, and German governments, and 
lemail was deposed. He retired peaceably, but 
in Egypt itself there was a reaction to foreign 
control of the government similar to the one we 
have already described in China, The Egyptians 
resented the rule of the dynasty of Mehemet Ali, 
which was not Egyptian; they resented the West- 
emtzation of the country and the presence of 
numerous foreign residents, and especially the 
high-handedness of the Western imperialists. 
They had had to foot the bill for modernization. 
from which they had gained little, A revolt 
broke out in 1882 against both the new khedive 
and the foreigners, and a number of the latter 
were murdered. The British and French, acting 
together, sent a naval foree, but it was insnffi- 
cient; the French government of the day refused 
to support etronger and more expensive meas- 
ures. The British therefore acted alone to put 
down the rebellion. restoring the unpopular 
khedive. Thereafter they occupied and managed 
the country. The Turkish sozerain and the 
French accepted the accomplished fact, and in 
due course the sultan was paid an annual sum 
of money equivalent to what he was supposed 
to have drawn from Egypt (but rarely in fact 
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touched), The French ereditors retained con- 
sideruble say over Egyptian expenditures, and 
so were pacified. 


Conquest of the Sudan Meanwhile the Su- 
dan, oppressed by Egyptian officials, revolted 
under a religions leader known as the Mahili; 
neither the Egyptians, just in the process of sub- 
mitting to British authority, nor the British 
themselves were in a position to fight effectively 
the “holy war” proclaimed by the Mahdi. A 
British army, hastily assembled, was penned 
into Khartoum. which was captured by the 
Mahdi shortly afterward (January, 1885). Not 
until 1898 were the British able to defeat the 
Mahdi and reconquer the Sudan on behalf of 
their clients, the Egyptians, Thereafter British 
administrative talent was able to give the Sudan 
elhcient government, and bring order out of the 
chaos created by the misrule of the Mahdi. 

There can be little doubt that British admin- 
istration of Egypt and the Sudan was beneficial 
to the people. But British officials replaced the 
Egyptians in all higher positions in the country 
—no doult in the interests of efficiency, but 
galling to Egyptian pride. When the British 
after World War | granted self-government to 
the Egyptians under a native king, and eventu- 
ally celinquished their protectorate, the Egyp- 
tians had a far better material heritage than 
before. but had hardly been adequately prepared 
for the role that would be required of them 
tinder independence, 


The Freach in Tunisia The French had 
heen unwilling to take strong measures in Egypt 
in the 1560's in part hecause they already had 
their hands full tn Tonisia, French and other 
European capitalists had lent money to the bey 
of Tunis as freely os to the pashas and khedives 
of Egypt. The hey was likewise unable to pay 
interest on his debts, A Franeo-Italian commis- 
sion Was agreed to by the bey, but this proved, 
os in Feypt, « prelude to stronger intervention. 
There was considerable rivalry, however, be- 
tween the French and the Ltalians, There wore 
far more Italians resident in the territory, but 
France was both militarily and diplomatically 
stronger than Italy, France obtained an agree- 
ment from England and Germany at the Con- 


gress of Berlin in 1878 to her plan for annexing 
Tunisia—the British being compensated for the 
agreement hy the cession of Cyprus, for which 
island they continued to pay an annual sum to 
the sultan in Constantinople until World War T. 
In TH81 the Freneh invaded Tunisia from Al- 
geria on the pretext that tribes were raiding 
over the boarder. They established a protectorate, 
keeping the bey as the nominal ruler. 


ftalians in the Horn of Ajrica The Ital- 
ians, without diplomatic support and militarily 
impotent, could do nothing but acquiesce; but 
in pursuit of some imperial spoils for themselves 
they took possession of two barren. territories 
on the borders of the Red Sea, peopled mostly 
by nomads. From there, they prepared to invade 
the ancient Coptic Christian kingdom of Fthi- 
opia. The French, however, advised the Ethiopian 
monarch Menelik, and trained his army, which 
defeated the Italians at the battle of Adowa in 
1896. Italy retained Eritrea and Somaliland, 
the barren territories already referred to, and 
turned Wer attention elsewhere, Finally, in 1911, 
che declared war against the helpless Turks, who 
gave up their last North African territory of 
Tripolitania (Libya) almost without a struggle. 


French conquest of Moroeco Meanwhile 
the French, in possession of Tunis and Algeria. 
desired to round off their North African possrs- 
sions by taking Moroceo, Indeed, it was this 
French enterprise that stimulated Italy, largely 
for purposes of prestige, to seize Tripolitania, 
rather than allow herself to fall hopelessly be- 
hind in the colonial race. The French, however. 
discovered that it was by no means an easy task 
to take Morocco, They first found themselves in 
trouble with the German kaiser William 0, whe 
had heen frozen out of North Africa altogether, 
and had manage: to acquire far lew than he felt 
should have been Germuny's share in sub- 
Saharan Africa, But after 1904, when French 
and British colonial and other interests had been 
settled, the French could rely on British diplo- 
matic support against Germany, A German in- 
tervention in Morocco, which seemed at the time 
to bring Europe to the brink of war, was headed 
off by giving the kaiser some territory in Equa- 
torial Africa, Spain's aspirations were met by 
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the promise of a share in the spoils of Morocco. 
The French, having by diplomatic means at last 
obtained a free hand for themselves in Morocco, 
compelled the 4ultan in 1912 to accept a Freneh 
protectorate, though the country was not fully 
subjugated until after World War 1. The Span- 
ish received their share, as. agreed. 


CONSEQUENCES OF CONQUESTS 
FOR NORTH AFRICA 


In North Africa the countries taken hy the 
European imperialists benefited materially from 
their occupation by the technically more ad- 
vanced Europeans; but ot a cost of permanent 
indebtedness to the European capitalists, and an 
economic dependence on the Europeans that 
remains partially intact even now, when all the 
countries except Algeria have become politically 
independent, The British and French, and to a 
lesser degree the Italians, created an important 
infrastructure consisting of railroads, roads, and 
other material improvements, which would of 
course be inherited by the North Africans once 
they obtained independenee, A considerable 
number of the Africans were educated in the 
metropolitan country and acquired a European 
language in addition to their own, But the high- 
est political and administrative positions were 
reserved to themselyes by the Evropeans, and 
the African economies were geared to supplying 
the raw materials and foodstuffs needed by the 
metropolitan country, Local industry was never 
encouraged even when it was not forbidden. 
Such African industry as there was remained 
in the hands of the colonists and nationals of 
the metropolitan country. Thus, when the coun- 
tries became independent after World War II, 
they remained, with the possible exception of 
Egypt, to a farge degree under the economic 
domination of their former conquerors. 


SUB-SAHAKRAN AFRICA—THE SLAVE TRADE 
AND THE MISSIONARY INTEREST 


It should be understood that sub-Saharan 
Africa was not all opened up by the Europeans 
at the same time, nor were the reasons behind 
the expansion always the same. In the first half 
of the nineteenth century, as has been noted 


earlier; the British people and government were 
inclined to think that colonies were an expense 
and a nnisance, But the missionary and philan- 
throple interest was strong in Parliament, and 
conantly urged both the full and complete 
abolition of the slave trade and the emancipa- 
tion of slaves, while insisting that it was a moral 
duty to redeem the Africans from heatheniem 
and convert them to Christianity, There was 
never any question of the absolute nature of this 
duty in the minds of the evangelical leaders, 
and it never occurred to them that there might 
he values in the African social and religious 
syatem which were worth preserving. This typi- 
cally Western sense of mission and conhdence 
of superiority was universal among the Western 
peoples, and was held especially strongly by the 
British. Moreover. the only information about 
Africans available to Parliament was supplied 
hy the missionaries; opposition to their point 
of view, heing based solely on the expense and 
trouble involved in following their suggestions, 
could be and was overriden by pressure from 
philanthropists outside Parliament and by ora- 
tory within. 

Since most of the slaves who were taken 
across the Atlantic and sold in America had 
originally come from Wet Africa, it was West 
Africa on which the philanthropists first focused 
their attention, They had already committed the 
British government to intervention long before 
there was any substantial movement of traders 
to the area. Individual traders. and the large 
trading companies committed by their share- 
holders to the commercial development of the 
countries allotted to them, did not follow until 
many years later, On the other hand Central 
Africa, the real “dark continent,” inhabited by 
more primitive peoples than was West Africa, 
was opened op by the explorations of David 
Livingstone, whe began as a medical missionary 
and ended as a simple explorer, In this huge ter- 
ritery missionaries therefore led the way; but 
since the explorations took place in the second 
half of the century, when commercial interests 
were far better organized and anxious to find 
new sources of tow materials, traders from the 
first accompanied the missionaries who suc- 
cecded Livingstone. Many of the Jatter, indeed, 
protested strongly against the activities of the 
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commercial interests, and often tried to protect 
their African charges (rom exploitation. But the 
traders-were by this time far stronger in Parlia- 
ment than the philanthropists; and the people 
had begun to be proud of their imperialists, 
whose activities bolstered their sense of national 
superiority, The sole success of the philan- 
thropists in thie age wae the dubious ane of 
persuatling their countrymen that imperialism 
had 4 moral and not solely a material purpose. 
As long as the British could feel they were 
bringing Christianity to the Africans and re- 
deeming them from their former barbarism, 
they could close their ears to-all talk of exploi- 
talion of the Africans by their nationals, 

In East Africa again the situation was «ome- 
what different. Here for the greater part of the 
century Arab slavers, as noted catlier, were at 
work in spite of European efforts at suppression, 
and Arab influence was still so strong in the 
coastal areas that the Europeans were not able 
to obtain a foothold until late in the century, 
after Arab power had been gradually whittled 
away. Although tsolated missionaries, both 
Catholic and Protestant, had been at work for 
many years, they had not been given any 
substantial support by their home governments. 
Only after the Arabe had been qusted, in the 
last three decades of the contury, did the Euro- 
peans have a free hand. By that time impeti- 
alism was in full flood, and it was the merchants 
and trading companies, both Britich and 
German, that led the way in the partition of this 
part-of Africa. to be followed very soon after- 
ward hy their governments, The missions were 
made use of by the governments rather than 
putting pressure on the governments to take 
Htronger action; and it wae in Fast Africa that 
there was mos! opposition from the missions to 
the policies of the trading interests and their 
fOveTHMments, 


WEST AFRICA 


Countries settled hy lormer slaves Already, 
before the end of the eighteenth century, an 
association had been formed hy Samuel Wilher- 
force, the leading British abolitionist and philan- 
thropist, for the purpose of retarming freed 
slaves to Africa, The association, in pursuit of 


this policy, founded the city of Freetown in 
Sierra Leone, which at first met with almost 


insuperable dithculties, The earliest colonists 


were mostly American Negroce who had fought 
on the British side in the American War of 
Independence, and whe were rewarded with 
freedom by the Britich, When the British abol- 
ished the slave trade in 1807, it became custom: 
ary Ie try te intercept slavers and retarm their 
cargo of slaves to Africa. Other freed slaves 
were also brought im from the West Indies. 
where there was a surplus of slave labor. Few 
of these returned slavea were fit for difficult 
pioneer work in Africa, and progrese in Free- 
town was very slow, Soon the association was 
eompelled to ask for annexation by the British 
government, which relictantly agreed onder 
missionary pressure, Similar settlements were 
also founded in Liberia (1822) by the American 
Colonization Society, and in Libreville in Galion 
by the French (1849). Liberia, unlike the 
others, was from the beginning an independent 
Negro republic, though under the special pro- 
tection of the United States. 





Gradual conquest of colonial hinterlands 
For much of the carly part of the nmeteenth 
century it was doubtful whether the British and 


Fresch would remam in their amall enclaves 


on the West African const now that the profits 
from the slave trade were ne longer available, 
Hut some efforts were made to obtain other 
products for use in European trade, which in 
time met. with enough success to justify the 
expense of maintaiming the colonies. But the 
new policy required more attention to the hinter: 
lands of the coastal serlements than had the 
slave trade. which was hanilled simply hy pay- 
ments in trade goods to the chiefs who supplied 
the slaves, Gradually up-country trading posts 
were organized and missions established, and 
thee were used a5 lreachheads when the metro- 
politan countries in the later part of the century 
hecame seriowsly interested in the exploitation 
of African raw materials. 

Though the governors appointed hy Britain 
and France usually obtained little support from 
home, they used their own initiative in dealing 
with native peoples whe opposed them, and the 
covernmenis were often compelled by public 
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opinion at home and by their natural reluctance 
to disown the acts Committed by their governors 
to grant them military aid. The French gover: 
nore of Senegal proved themselves especially 
adept at training mative African troops who 
often fought colonial wars far from home, about 
which their governmerits heard only long after- 
wards. Once the era of the small trader was 
ever, the British usually chartered companies 
which were granted monopolies for the export of 
raw materials and for the import of such trade 
goods as were necessary to secure them, These 
companies usually got into difficulties and 
needed protection, which they were nol m any 
position to supply themselves for lack of re- 
sources. Ultimately, im all cases, the British 
were obliged to buy out the companies and 
make the countries into colonies. By auch meane 
they obtained the most populous country in West 
Africa, Nigeria, and the best source of coona, 
the Gold Coast. They also converted Sierra 
Leone into a colony, and joined to it their most 
ancient possession, the Gambia, @ narrow en- 
clave within French territory which, like Sierra 
Leone, was never prosperous, and indeed quite 
incapable of paying ite way. But they did not 
care, and still do not care, to vield it either 
to the French or to the republic of Senegal, 
which has succeeded to the French heritage. 


Competition jor colonies among European 
powers The French, meanwhile, had found 
themselves constantly thwarted by the British, 
who were able to take most of the valuable and 
populous Jands in West Africa. They contented 
themselves with mopping up the rest in the 
later part of the century, even trying to cul & 
swath right through Africa, mostly by military 
means. to the Red Sea, In 1898 the French 
Major Marchand was confronted by the British 
General Kitchener at a small swamp in the 
south of the Sudan: Kitchener, free from his 
victory over the Mahdi ot Omdutman, was in no 
mood to permit the French any rights of prior 
cecupation, He had no intention of allowing the 
French to cut their swath through Africa from 
west fo east; the British etill hoped to cut 
through from Egypt to South Africa, and per- 
haps boild a railroad from Cairo to the Cape. 
To Europe it seemed that war was imminent be- 


tween Britain and France, But the French finally 
yielded, thus giving up their dream of cutting 
the African continent in half. Thereafter the 
Britieh and French governments decided to bury 
the hatchet, and accommodations were arrived 
at in both Europe and Africa which culminated 
in the arrangement known as the Entente Cordi- 
ale, which will be discussed in the next chapter. 
The boundaries of the West African colonies 
that belonged to the British and French were 
eettled by the home governments, and there have 
been wo changes in these quite arbitrary fron: 
tiers to this day, Germany received Tozoland 
and the Cameroons as consolation awards, and 
the Portuguese were permitted to retain their 
small territory of Portuguese Guinea, The lion's 
share of the remainder of the territory, much of 
it arid desert, went to France, while the richest 
and most populous countries went to Britain. 


CENTRAL AFRICA 


Journeys of Livingstone and Stanley Un: 
like West Africa, Central Africa was hardly 
known to the Europeans by the mid-nineteenth 
century. Variouw: explorers had made journeys 
inte the interior and written of their exploits, 
but it was David Livingstone, the Scottish mis- 
sionary and explorer, who first attracted the 
attention of the world by his voyages. Traveling 
unarmed and alone save for his African porters, 
he was the first European to look upon the 
Victoria Falls. and in three journeys he covered 
dn foot and hv boat alriost the whole area be- 
tween the Atlantic and Indian oceans, including 
a visit to the Portuguese city of Luanda—which 
confirmed him in the belief that the Portuguese, 
in spite of prohibition by the Portuguese gov- 
etnment, were still active in the slave trade. 
Livingstone, in the writings published in the 
intervals between his journeys, constantly urged 
efforts by the European governments to sup- 
press the elave trade, whether Portuguese, Arab, 
or native African, and emphasized the need for 
missionary work. Hie writings excited the inter- 
ex! of capitalists as well as missionaries, especi- 
ally after H. M. Stanley, a British-born Ameri- 
can journalist, mounted an expedition financed 
hy a New York newspaper and “found™ Living: 
stone, who had not been heard from in many 
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years but was in no sense lost, When Stanley 
had spread his tale in hie newspaper, the Belgian 
king Leapold i hired him to do same exploring. 
Stanley was-able to obtain. enough concessions 
from African chiels to persuade his employer 
to form a company for the export of ivory and 


wild rubber from the Congo. 


Partition of Central Atrica—Rhodesia and 
the Conge In due course Leopold was-author- 
inet by ra congress of the nmajor European 
powers held in Berlin in 1885 to set up the 
Congo Free State or Congo Independent State. 
This was to be the personal possession of the 
monarch, and the price exacted by the powers 
was a relatively low one. The whole Congo basin 
was to be opened to all European nations wh 
wished to trade there, ond a oniform tariff was 
to be imposed, By thie time the partition of 
Africa was in full swing. Savorgnan de Brazza, 
an Italian in French employ, was largely te- 
sponsible for the founding of what later hecame 
French Equatorial Africa, whose capital, Brazzn- 
ville, is. named after him. His technique was 
similar to that of Stanley—exploration followed 
by treaties with the African chiefa, who agreed 
to code their territories. Germans, with the 
private arquicecence if not the active encournge- 
ment of Bismarck, were active in the southwest, 
where they tiltimately won the colony known 
as German South West Africa, The Portuguese 
were likewise striving to join their ancient 
eastern and western possessions of Angola and 
Mozambique. Again these various claime were 
decided without resorting to intra:European 
war, The Portuguese were not strong enouphi 
to achiewe their ends in the face of so much 
competition, But the competing powers were 
mally te decide how to divide the Portuguese 
territories, and were therefore willing to let 
Portugal keep them. By 4 treaty signed in 189}, 
the British guaranterd the integrity of the exist- 
ing colonies of Portugal, and with this she had 
to. be content. 

The British, durmg this period. did nat 
build their empire exclusively from their Euro- 
pean homeland. As lias been noted already, they 
ltd acquired the southernmost tip of Africa 
from the Duteh in the Napoleonic wars. In. the 
later part of the century: Ceri] Rhodes, a mil- 


lionaire industrialist ard politician, sen! ‘oul 
hie apente to deal with Lobengula, king of the 
Matahele, who had recently acquired an empire 
of his own in Central Africa in what is now 
known as Rhodesia. The king granted a limited 
concession to the agent of Rhodes, on the 
strength of which Khodes formed the British 
South Africa Company, Wher its employers 
found that Lobengula seriowaly: intended that 
the concession should be limited, they took 
active steps to expand it, The Matahele War 
which followed was short and sharp, and there- 
after the concession was complete. The British 
company took over the late king's territories, 
selling out only after World War I to the British 


govern nent. 


E4sST AFRICA—COMPETITION BETWEEN 
BHITAIN AND GERMANY 


In East Africa in the later years of the 
nineteenth century the British, who had been 
working quietly through the titular owner of the 
territory, the sultan of Zanvihar_ suddenly found 
they had been outmonewvered by a German 
agent named Karl Peters, who had been ap 
proaching the East African chiefs directly, These 
men Were quite ignorant of the fact that they 
were supposed to be vassals of the sultan of 
fonzibar, and hind calmly granted concession: 
tw the German agent, In the diplomatic negotia- 
tions between Uritain and Germany which fol- 
lowed, the British had to be content with British 
East Africa (Kenya), and protectorate over 
Nvasalond and Uganda. In the latter country 
Peters’ prior agreement with the kabaka (king) 
of Ruganda: was set aside in favor of the British, 
frermany gained the huge territory now known 
aé Tanganyika, which fell 10 the British as a 
mandate after World War tL. 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE PARTITION FOR 
AFRICANS 


Arbitrary nature of boundaries The parti- 
tion of Afrina was carried out, on the whole, 
without much fighting. The European powers 
refrained from actual hostilities with one an- 
other, since the home countries were not pre- 
pared for n major war among themselves over 
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colimial possessions. The Africans in some arens 
fought bravely against the technologically 
superior aropeans, Sometimes they rou 
against their own chiefs who had betrayed 
them: sometimes thoy rose in rebellion after the 
Europeans fiad taken possession. At the end of 
the century only Ethiopia and Liberia in all 
Africa were independent under African rule, 
The rest of Africa was divided into. colonies 


c.f eo Hope 











with purely artificial boundaries, ruled by one 
Ewropean nation or another in accordance with 
decisions made in European chancelleries, and 
withaul regard to African wishes or tribal af- 
fliations.. Major tribes were somtimes eplit into 
twoor more parts, each in the colony of a differ- 
ent European power, But for nearly a century 
Africuns themselves could do nothing about it, 
while they were being instructed, willy-nilly, in 
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European methods and practices. Today the 
arbitrary nature of boundaries remains as one 
of the more difficult probleme inherited by the 
newly independent African states, 


Labor policies of Enropean powers. tn the 
early years of the colonial system, while the pred. 
atory commercial instincta of the Europeans 
were paramount, the Africans suffered severely, 
especially in territories such as the Congo, where 
will rubber was the main export product, All 
the powers resorted to one method or another of 
forced labor, The British instituted a tax which 
the Afficans were compelled to pay in money; 
and money could he obtained, only by working 
directly or indirectly for the European, The 
British colonies were expected to be financially 
self-supporting, which meant that the high 
salaries of British civil servants and governare 
had to be found out of the proceeds of taxation. 
Though the tax fell upon the Evropean com- 
panies active in the colonies as well as upon the 
Africans, in the end it was the Africans who 
paid, since it was their low wages that made 
the work of the companies profitable enough 
to pay the taxes. 

The French government at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century likewise passed a law 
that the colonies were to he self-supporting. But 


this was # virtual impossihility in such poor 


colonies, and in practice France usually had to 
make up considerable deficits in the colonial 
budgets. In addition to taxation of the Africans 
on lines similar to those introduced by the 
British, the French instituted direct forced labor, 
or corvée. for public works and a Jew other 
limited purposes. The Belgian king, who was the 
personal owner of the state that was later to 
hecome the Belgian Congo, won by far the 
mos! unsavery reputation in Africa for his un- 
doubted condonation of the most severe methods 
of forced Jahar, for whirh he was castigated in 
the European and American press. When he died 
he left the Congo as a bequest to the Belgian 
government and people: The Belgian govern: 
ment quietly reversed most of his policies, while 
continuing in public te applaud his initiative 
and echoing his high-sounding statements on the 
sacted trust being exercised in Africa hy the 


Europeans. The Portuguese, persumding them- 
selves that labor wae a social duty. for the 
African as for the European, took steps to see 
that those who did not work voluntarily were 
compelled to work for at least half the ¢eur, 
The system is in effect to this day in what are 
now called the Portuguese Overseas Provinces. 


SOUTH A¥FRICA—THE BOFRR WAR AND 
THE UNION 


Before coming to a filler consideration af 
the effects of the partition of Africa on the 
Africans, some attention should he given to 
South Afriva. The British acquisition of the 
Cape was greatly resented by the earlier Enro- 
pean settlers, who had established a way of 
life to their taste. The vast majority of Boers 
were slave-holding farmers who had no desire 
to give up their slaves or to submit to British 
role. A considerable number of them decided 
In 1845-36 to leave for greener pastures, They 
therefore started whut is known as the Great 
Trek into the interior. Here they met with the 
descending Banty peoples, whom they excluded 
from the land they conquered, penning those 
who did not work for them into reservations. 
The Voortrekkers founded the states of ‘Trans- 
vaol and Orange, which they retained, and 
Natal, which was soon taken from them and 
annexed by the British, who were already en- 
sconced in the constal areas of the province. 
Meanwhile the British established relatively 
good relations with the remaining Boers in Cape 
Colony, where the numbers of Aritish and Boers 
were more nearly equal, The British were in 
av actial majority in Natal, The Afticans were 
treated as inferiors hy both groups of white 
South: Africans, restrictions were placed on their 
movements, and they were Forbidden to awn: 
land save for the communal lands established 
48 Native reserves, By various forms of dis 
criminatery legislation African wages were kept 
down, while at the same time a constant flow 
of Africans from the reserves was made avail: 
able for the European farms and industries. 
Contracts were also entered into with the Portu- 
purse, hy which the latter supplied Iabor to the 
South Africans in exchange for the South 
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African agreement to ship their products 
through the Portuguese port of Lourenco 
Marques. 

In the 1860's diamonds were discovered in 
the Orange Free State, and later gold in the 
Transvaal. This spelled the end of independence 
for the Boers in these two independent Hoer 
republics. The British and other Enropeans 
flocked to the finds, and soon demanded some 
share in the government to enable them to get 
rid of some of the restrictions placed upon them 
liv the Boers. The Boers stubbornly refused to 
make any concessions to these immigrants, 
whom they called UVitlanders. and the British 
recognized thal sooner or later war was inevi- 
table. When they brought in troops and refused 
to withdraw them, the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State declared war, with the sympathy, 
bot without the aid, of the other European 
powers (1899). Britain had some difficulty in 
winning the war ogainst the eurrilla and com- 
mando tacties adopted by the Boers, and sul- 
fered @ sharp loss of prestige, But in the end 
the war was won, and a few years Tater (1910) 
Britain granted full celf-government to the newly 
formed Union of South Africa [n this nnion the 
Boers or Afrikaners still possessed a majority 
of the whole white population, but except for 
a brief period the governments until after World 
War JT were led by Afrikaners who wished to 
maintain British-Afrikaner unity In face of the 
exploited Bantu, who auteumbered the whites 
hy 3 to 1 Today the ruling party ts almost 
wholly Afrikaner; and einen the form of gov- 
eroment is a union and not @ federation, it i¢ 
able to enforce its policy upon the whole nation, 


CONSEQUENCES OF EUROPEAN RULE 
IN AFRICA ON AFRICAN THADITIONAL SOCIETY 


Tt was of course inevitable that some day 
the tide of Evropean expansion would overpower 
Africa and that it would have a revolutionary 
effect on cultures that were technologically back- 
wurd. Now that in the 1960's the new African 
nalions are achieving their independence ane 
their imperial mastere ore withdrawing, it may 
be worth while wttenrpting to measure the Furo- 
pean ovhievement of the period of Jess than a 


century dating which they ruled the continent 
as ubsolute masters, and to draw up a@ balance 
sheet of profit and joss even though thie requires 
a consideration of twentieth-century history that 
more properly belongs in # later chapter. 

European penetration quickly undermined 
the basis on. which African society had been 
ateanized, The land in most African territories 
had been held in common hy the whole tribe, 
and althoveh the chief was responsible for its 
alioration, he did not himself own it. It was 
therefore improper for him to have granted any. 
fights ta the Europeans which had the effect 
of alienating the lands from his people. More- 
over, hie own position was pot wholly a secular 
ane but had religious duties attached to iL, as 
in ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia; and he 
could in most areas he deposed or even killed if 
he did not discharge his duties with nesponsi- 
bility taward his peaple: The colonial powers. 
however, made use of the chiefs for their own 
purposes, holding them responsible to themselves 
but authorizing them to maintain law and order 
among the Africans. and usually using them to 
collect the new taxes from the peasants. The 
chiefs were paid salaries or allowed to keep 
a share of the taxes. Thus a feudal order was 
more or less unconsciously created hy the Euro- 
peans, instead of the former communal society, 
and it created o reservoir of iil-will toward the 
chiefs which found expression later, when the 
eolordal hand was withdrawn, 

The uedoulbted benehte brought by Western 
medicine and sanitation had the effect of in- 
creasing the population, and creating pressures 
en the limited supply of land, which in some 
areas had already been taken up by the Euro- 
peans who hod settled in the territories. most 
congenial to them, Landless Africans, and Afri- 
cans who did not learn to grow enough surplus 
to pay their taxes, went to work for wages on 
European or sometimes on Asian farms, or In 
the citire that were built by their colonial 
matters, thue further breaking down the tradi- 
ional. society, On European farms they were 
paid low wages. which they could cke out with 
subsistence: crops on land allotted them by the 
European purchasers: in the cities they were 
treated as racial inferiors hy the Europeans, 
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prohibited fram using the same facilities and 
given little in the way of housing until many 
years had clapsed, The African centers in the 
naturally breeding 
grounds for crime, remforcing the European 


cilies, mough, become 
opinion that the Africans were racially inferior 
to themselves and needed o strong master to 
keop them in order. 

The eeconqmy was tun wholly in the interce! 
of the Europeans, Ahhough the Europeans pro- 
vided their colonists with enough transportation 
to carry the raw materials. to the coast, the 
freight rates wert Tigged to the advantage of 
the exporters and to the disadvantage of the 
importers. The entire export and import busi 
ness wes in the hands af Europeans and Asiana, 
us Were alzo the facilities for credit, The im- 
porters of textiles and other products for 
African use could of course include the higher 
freigit rates in their selling price, Everything 
that was produced by African labor was sold 
ata low price; everything bought by the Afri- 
cans was expensive. There was virtually no mtra- 





Leopoldeille, capital of former Belgian Congo. a modern city Goilt ta 


Eeropean commerce. 


African tende; everything was sold abroad, 
Until late in the twentieth century mo country 
had any industry, since such industry would 
have competed with European industries. When 
at length some new factories were established. 
it wat by foreign capital, since the Africans 
had no opportunity to accumulate it. A partial 
exerption to thie mule waa the Belgian Congo, 
where by set policy the Belgians tried in fairly 
recent years to create an African commercial 
(lass, and made liberal, credit available to the 
African entrepreneurs in small industry; Else 
where the Indians. Chinese, and Levantines 
handled almest all the retailing and set up the 
simill businesses which catered exclusively to 
the Africans and were too miniscule to interest 
the Ruroqeans. 

The total result: was that by the time inde 
pendence wat approaching, the Africans had a 
fairly substantial transportation system at their 
disposal, and in time they could hope to acct 
late some capital and prevent all profite from be 
ig sent ahroad But they were in dire need of 


Jurther @ thriving 
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industrial capital, and many improvements in the 
Mifrastroctire were still meeded. The cities had 
hecome in large part westernized, anid naturally 
pave political leadership to the more conservative 
countryside. Ly the country most farmere had be 
come aecustomed toa money economy, but in 
other tesperts few problems had bem solved. 
Only in recent years have the Africans had any 
technical agricultural traming. Many elements of 
the old social and religivuse system survived the 
colonial oocmpation, Lut dimoat evervwhere its 
hatie had bees undermined. Rural Afries lias a 
Sight veneer of westernization aa the reeult of the 
accupation, tat aleveat all ite problems remain 
to besolved by the newly independent states. 


AFRICAS PREPAREDNESS FOR 
INDEPENDEN CE—HMFPERENT POLICIES OF 
COLONTAT, POWERS 


Esch colonial country imposed its own edu- 
rational «ystem upon the Africans, For. a long 
time primary education was entirely in the 


hands of the missions, and even today public 
education i almost negligible. Education there- 
fore asa nile mvolves conversion to Christianity, 
which made the remainder of the process of 
westeroization much easier, but created-a social 
rift between Christians and pagans. Secondary 
education was teglected for a long tine bot 
mace possiliie for aselect few. The British ond 
French permitted graduates of thetr secondary 
echools to go to their own universities or to 
America, where they studied the traditional 
Eritish, French, and 
Wher university collemes were set up in Africa 
ixelf, no noticeable changes were made, Little 
thought was given to the suitability of such 
education for African conditions: tot the Afri- 
can prodycts of the system became, with few 
exceptions, its. devotees. They were extremely 
sensitive To any suggestion that wheal was good 
lor their masters was not good for them. Since 


American eurriculinms. 


the Tigher posts in the colonial administration 
were eleed to the Africans, however well edu- 
cated, until very recent times, most of the uni- 
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versity, graduates entered the professions and, 
in more recent years, became politicians, 

The Freneh antil after World War Il 
adopted a policy of gesimilation, aimed at maok- 
ing- good Frenchmen out of the fow educated 
Africans. The policy was remarkably successful 
in creating expert Freneh linguists, stroe most 
of the chosen Africans had had even their 
accondary wducation in France, Since after 
World War Ul the French admitted the Africans 
to their own Chamber and Senate, where they 
quickly picked wp French politics and were at 
liberty to join the Opposition or unile in an 
Atrican bloc to support African interests, many 
of them became expert politician and did not 
lowe the support of their constituents. Although 
for 8 long time the Freneh tised administrative 
persuasion and aceasionally rigged eleetians) to 
obtain candidates favorable to themselves, they 
had no guarantee that the candidates werled 
support French interests after election, Thus, 
hy and Jarge, many of the French clite have 
continued to hold the confidence of their peaple 
and are now in high office even after independ- 
mine. 

The British, on the other hand, preferred 
lo nominate conservative Africana to their coun- 
eis and later used the device of property and 
educational qualifications to enmire that the 
Aeeted members would be conservative, When 
the Africane eventually obtained woiversal suf- 
frage. all these men were regarded as stooges of 
Ihe colonial power and. with verv rare excep- 
tions, Were defeated in the rh a irs The British 
thereafter were compelled to work with popular 
Africans, many of whom had spent some time 
in jail for “sedition.” The educated middle class 
for a long time to come would he excluded from 
the government, « joss which the African 
rountries could il) afford, , 

The Belgians preferred to grant no political 
rights te either European inumigrants or Afn- 
cana, and to rule from Brussels through their 
governorsceneral, They did nol encourage 
African students to study ahroad, since they 
wished lo wait antil they were ready fo give 


Positions in government service to the graduates. 


When at lost they opened two tmiversities, it 
was too late, The fide of independence had 
caught them up before there was more than a 


handful of oraduates, though the widespread 


primary education provided by Belgian missions 
was reepansihle for a literacy rate higher than 
any other in Africa, 

The result of the educational and political. 
work of the Europeans. was the creation of a 
amall elite class in both British and French 
countries. quantitatively larger tut qualitatively 
weaker iri British than in French territories. The 
Brith Africans hod been shut off from social 
contac! with their masters until they were close 
tw independence, but they had acquired some 
experience in parliamentary institutions beth in 
Britain and in Africa, These institutions exactly 
paralleled the British Parliament, not excluding 
the medieval ocremonial, The French had for 
muny years granted the Africans complete social 
equality and admitted Africans to their own 
gssemblies, so that the Africans freely chose, 
wher given the opportunity, to write their own 
constitutions and to set up assemblies and simi- 
lat procedures in their own countries, Whether 
either of these systems can long survive inde- 
pendence remains to be seen. 

All tite colonial powers in some measure 
endowed their charges with systen: of justice 
similar to those obtaining in their awn countries, 
though maintaining Joral African courts with 
African procedures in minor matters, subject 
to appeal to their own courts. But the British did 
not dare permil @ jury system, nor did they 
grant anything similar to their own Bill of 
Kights to the Africans. They permitted them- 
selves to detain without trial in times of emer- 
geney. and often enacted laws which gave very 
wide discretion to British magistrates. But 
British procedures and ceremonials were 
adopted, jneluding the judges’ wigs, and African 
harristers were encouraged to practice before the 
courts, The result how been that the ordinary 
uneducated African has no conception of what 
ges on when he is arraigned for trial and no 
confidence whatsoever in British justice. while 
the ceremonial remains totally alien to. him; 
whereas the African professional lawyers greatly 
admire the system and wish to preserve It into 
the days of independence. 

Much the same can he said about the aye 
teme of justice set up by the other colonial 
powers, thongh they lack the incomprehensible 
ceremonial of the British, There are far fewer 
French African lawyers, and no Belgian or 
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Portugucee Africans have vet been trained for 
the law, except insofar as they studied it on 
their own initiative. There is thus no vested 
interest in these systems on the part of Africans 
themselves, and if i= doubtful that they will he 
maintamed long after independence, African 
custornary law is. on the other hand. understood 
by every African, atul in some countries codi- 
feation is in progress. [t seems likely that the 
European influence will in time be seen to have 


been ephemeral, and none of it may well survive. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUIUSIDS— 
INFLUENCE OF EVROPE ON AFRICA 


It may therefore be said in sturmmary that 
lhe Europeans exploited African labor wonerei- 
fully in the early veors and more moderately in 


, disappeared. (COUNTESY 


recent times, when the concept of trusteeship 
took hold among the Ruropean administrators 
and iW wae recognized that they might wish. bo 
retain some goo! will on the part of the Africans 
alter independence. They provided a more ot 
lees sHlatantial infrastructure, whieh will remain 
te he used by the Africans in their own interrsts. 
They set itp an edocational evetem based 

Western vahves and standards and using Weatern 
comiculums. which ereated a partially Western: 
ized elite; and in recent years they set up 
tectcal colleges whieli will he of undoulited 
breneht to the Africans. They endowed | their 
tharoes with Weatern political institutions and 
educated 9 emull nomber in their use, Without 
Hoult these institutions will he ereatly modified, 
ancl it may well he that the one-party state will 
he the norm, since the delicate role of an official 
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Opposition is understood neither by the Govern- 
ment party nar by the Opposition itself, But 
the Africans, many of wham a century. ago were 
irchnologically in the Stone Age, and whose 
society was traditions) and conservative and wn- 
able to take ite place in a world dominated by 
Western ideas. hiave been compelled, for good 
or Hl, by European colonialism to take their 
place in this modern world, Tt cannot he denied 
that the colonial powers have «pread little more 
than @ veneer of Western civilization over these 
eocieties. If nothing else, they have taught their 
charges nationalism; and it may be that the 
Westernized leaders. with the immediate ideal 
af nationhood in front of them as well as the 
more distant ideal of a United States of Africa 
to work toward, will vet prove more than worthy 
pupils of their Western masters, who ruled them 
for too short a time to complete the revolution 
they started, 
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VI * THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 


* TWENTY-TWO 





The Epoch of World War I 





* Underlying unsolved probleme at 
the opening of the twentieth century 


By 1914 the Western world had known 
more than forty years of peace. There had heen 
no intra-Ewropean war between major nations 
since 1871, although there fiad been small brush. 
fire wars in the Balkans, Russia had attacked 
and defeated Turkey in the 1870's hut had heen 
compelled to restore the greater part of her 
conquests; in turn, Russia had been defeated 
hy the Japanese in 1904-1905, But these minor 
conflagrations had not seemed likely to spread, 
and the influence of the major powers had been 
used to dictate the terms on which these wars 
were concluded, 

Yet the peate had been an uneasy one, It 
wae understood by all that there were numerous 
unéalved prolilems in Enrope, which could at 
any time endanger the peace. The problems were 
being dealt with haphazardly, or their settle 
ment was simply postponed in the vague hope 
that they would vanish, The consequences of 
failure to solve them were not ae visible to the 
statesmen at the lime as they ate visilile to the 
historian writing filty years later, Few efforts 
were therefore made to grapple seriously with 
them ona long-term hesie; nor were they under- 
“tool by the peacemakers when the war was 
over. Our impression of the period is of ‘the 
loss of initiative on the part of the major 
nations, a preoccupation with details, and the 
constant recourse to expedients rather than to 
policies: As each mew crisis came up it was sur 
mounted hy whatever means were available and 


at hand; but the underlying sickness of the 
Western world ond its sovercign nation-states 
lay omperceived, 

In this chapter, therefore, which deals with 
the whole epoch of World War I, we shall at- 
tempt first to describe the unsolved problems, 
and then to discuss the preliminaries to the war, 
the war itself, and the terme of the peace treaty. 
In the last section we shall return to the prob- 
lems and consider how the war and the peace 
treaties contributed to the solution of the prob- 
lems, in what way they aggravated them, and 
in what way they produced at least a partial 
solution. Since the problems to some degree re- 
main with us today in the 1960's, they will 
naturally I touched wpon again in the course 
of the remainder of the book, 


THE UNLIMITED SOVEREIGNTY OF THE 
MODERN NATION-STATE 


Europe, as we know, wae an agglomeration 
of eovercign nation-states. They had come into. 
existence al different times and: with different 
historical antecedents; but all had been growing 
increasingly nationalistic in feeling, especially 
during the past century, and the ordinary citi- 
ten was increasingly inclined to identify him- 
self with his nation. If his natian had, for 
instance, heen compelled to arcept o diplomatic 
rebuff. he himself felt agorieved, and his own 
personal self-confidence was undermined to the 
degree to which he identified himself with his 
own nation, 

Since the government of each nation te- 
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gatded fieelf as completely sovereiun, its cole 
business was to consult what it considered to 
be the national interest, Sometimes it might 
have fo submit its policies to the scrutiny of its 
parliament: but mest governments did fot con- 
sult their parlianrents unless they were compelled 
to do so, They did not after toke their parlia- 
ments inte consltation voluntarily, and even 
when they did, they could rely on the “patri- 
otism” of the elected representatives nat to 
criticize their policies too severely int to back 


them on patriotic grounds rather than exhibit. 


national disunity to foreigners, Thue the govern: 
nieits were allowed what was virtually a free 
hand in. their diplomacy; and there waa no 
effective way of preventing «errors of judgments 


on the part of fallible individuals from resulting 


in consequences which had tot heen foreseen 
and which might he exceedingly dangerous for 
the country concerned. 

This is not to suggest thal the decisions 
made by an elected majority in a national 
parliament, after full public discussion on the 
haais of full information provided by thr govern. 
ment, would necessarily have resulted in better 
judgments The reverse is just as likely to he 
true, einer, for political reasons, the elected 
representatives have ta take public opinion into 
account; and this opinion may be inflamed by 
the sensational press. interested in selling mews- 
papers and well aware of the ease with which 
patriotic emotions and xenophohia may be 
stimulated, Rut it remains true that in each 
rountry the possibility of involving the ination 
in war wae in the hands of a very few. indi- 
viduals who could «peak and act in the know!- 
edge that the whole weight of their nation’s 
resources and military might lay behind their 
words and actions. In that age af rompletely 
soversign stites, each with its own concept of 
its own national Interests. with no Institutional 
taleguarcde fruilt inte the system, ho suprana- 
tional forum to which appeal could be made 
for discussion and perhaps settlement of a dis 
pute, itis clear that there would always be a 
danger of misjudgment and of taking « false 
step which might lead almost immediately to 
war. In looking back upon the war of 1914— 
1918 it now seems evident that it did not have 
te break out af that moment in the summer of 


1914; the immediate disputes were not such as 
could be settled only by war. From the murder 
of the Austrian archduke Francis Ferdinand 
to the outbreak of general war there was an 
interval of less than six werks. In those six 
weeks certain steps were taken which resulted 
in # general war that was desired by none of the 
governments invalved, although each was pre- 
pared to undertake it if compelled by the 
pressure of events to do so. The failure of the 
collective wisdom and foresight of the respon- 
sie officials must always stand as an indict- 
ment of the aystem that permitted it, a= well 
as of the individuals involved. 

The second World War, on the other hand, 
could not possibly have heen avoided, in view 
of the intention of one of the governments, the 
National Socialist government of Germany, to 
launch an invasion which could be stopped only 
hy countervailing armed might; but, ironically, 
the Western peoples had learned from the first 
World War a horror of war and 4 conviction 
of its Futilitv.as a means of settling problems. 
Because they did not recognize that some ware 
eetile some problems. some wars are inevitable 
anid some mot, onl that sometimes in the present 
date of Western institutions wars truly cannol 
he avoided, they delayed too long in determin: 
ing that this partioular war of the 1930's and 
1000 would have to be risked if it were not 
to be launched: against them, 


DIGEQUILINATUM OF THE BALANCE OF POWER 


Tn the Europe af the early 1904's there were 
a few major powers competent fo wage war, 
as well as a number of minor powers whoee 
avistance might. be helpful in a general war but 
which could not launch a war on their own 
accommt, These minor powers could be coerced 
inta keeping the peace by any single one of the 
major powers; Hf they refused to he coerced, 
they could he overwhelmed without difficulty, 
They were dangerous to the peace of the world 
only if thew were allied to one of the greater 
powers The aim of European statesmen for 
centuries had been to ensure that if their nations 
fought it would be with the aid of allies, and 
that as far ov possille their allies would he 
etronger than those of the allied notion atraved 
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against them, Britain alone, by long-standing 
policy, had kept out of continental alliances, 
hut was prepared to cast her weight on the 
side of the weaker of the two groupings in order 
to prevent any group from dominating the 
Continent. When France was the strongest power 
on the Continent, Britain for centuries had al- 
ways been on the other side, The other oon- 
tinental countries preferred to be in a. state of 
constant readiness, with a full knowledge of 
who their allies would be if war-should break 
out. The line-up of the continental powers within 
these alliances changed frequently; but, such 
as they were, af any one time they were defined 
by clear treaties of alliance—and in those far- 
off days treaties, both secret and open, were 
lelieved to be inviolable, 
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After the Franco-Prussian War and the 
unification of Germany, the balance of power 
in Enrope was obviously changed. The new 
imperial Germany was the greatest power on 
the Continent, but it had not ver been decided 
by the other powers just what place she was to 
All. France. shorn of her two provinces of Al- 
sace and Lorraine, was far weaker than she had 
been for centuries: The seventeenth-century 
France of Louis xiv. who had heen strong 
erough to fight for years without allies, was 
far in the past. If Britain would not join France 
in @ definite alliance, then France had to ally 
herself with either Austria or Russia, or, of 
course, both, If France were allied with both, 
then Germany would not be strong enough to 
match this alliance, and in her isolated position 


ie 


RUSSIA 
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in central Europe woul fee] herself “encircled.” 
But the alliance of Germany and Austria against 
France and Russia. with Britain standing aside 
to redress the balance when necessary, wits 
reasonably even balance at that period, the 
greater manpower of Russia being halaneed by 
the industrial establi¢himent and superior mili- 
tary training of Germany, Though such calenla- 
tione assumed that Austria, a multi-racial empire 
with many dissident minorities, and Russia, a 
ramshackle empire seething with internal dis- 
content, were as strong as they appeared to he. 
the balance of power in those years was not so 
far out of line as it was in the 1920's and 1940's, 
when the evident inferiority of one side was 
an actual incitement to war. As long as the 
national state remains, a balance of power is 
essential for the maintenance of peace, whether 
sanctified by formal alliances or not. 


ECONOMIC NATIONALISM 


More serious. but of far less immediate im- 
portance, was the problem of economic nation- 
alism in an interdependent world. Some 
attention has already been given to this problem 
in Chapter 18. By the end of the nineteenth 
century each European economy save the British 
had established ite system of tatiffs behind 
which it attempted to build a heavy industry. 
whose products, though not competitive in world 
markets, could be sold at home, Such markets 
were thus automatically closed ogainst imports 
from other countries. which were then compelled 
to seek markets elsewhere. In this international 
competition Germany was by far the most 
formidable competitor. In 1871 her industries 
were still relatively small; int for this very 
reason when she did begin to industrialize she 
had the benefits of all the latest inventions. Her 
machinery. unlike the British. was new, and her 
products at least ae cheap as or cheaper than 
the British or French and of at least comparable 
quality, Moreover, knowing herself to he a 
competitor in markets long hell by others. she 
made efforts, long unmatched hy the Firitish. 
to find out what was needed in foreign markets. 
Her commercial attachés in foreign capitals re- 
laved business information to the German 
government; armies of salesmen were recruited 


to inform foreigners what Germany had avail- 
alle, and offered to supply what was not yet 
produced. The British continued for too long to 
rely upon their reputation for reliability and 
did not change etyles often enough to meet 
competition. Thus German exports were increas- 
ing rapidly; and though Britich trade also con- 
tinued to increase in absolute figares, her 
percentage of world trade fell year by year. 
On the other hand, Britain had an empire 
under her control: and although she did not 
close her markets to foreign imports, enough of 
the trade and credit facilities were in the hands 
of British nationals for it to be extremely diff- 
eult for anv foreigner to intrude. The few 
German colonies provided slender opportunities 
for German trade, as they were some of the least 
developed territories in the world. Germany was 
therefore especially anxious to share in the trade 
of the semi-developed territories of North 
Africa, but found herself systematically ex- 
cluded from both investment and trade in these 
countries. She therefore turned at last to Turkey 
atid the Middle East, and obtained a con- 
tract to build 4 railroad from Berlin to Bag- 
dad. Here she came up against entrenched 
British and even Russian interests, so that she 
and her rulers felt frustrated at every turn, She 
always found the older countries, which had 
heen at the game longer, standing in her way, 
causing great resentment which prepared the 
sround for an eventual war. Conversely, Britain 
in particular resented the success of German 
enterprise, and may well have been not too 
unhappy to think that a war would destroy 
German industry and trade, since the superior 
British fleet would cnt her off from all her 
recently acquired markets, Lastly it may be 
mentioned that international financiers were in 
a position to engage in activities which often 
went counter to the governmental policy of their 
countries, whose leaders, though ready to sup- 
port the general interests of their citizens, were 
not prepared to endanger the peace by taking 
provocative action in the sole interests of a very 
small group of monied men, The differences 
between Britain and France in Egypt and be- 
tween France and Italy in Tunisia, referred 
to In the list chapter, were primarily differences 
hetween financiers on both sides rather than 
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atrictly intergovernmental quarrels. On the other 
hand there were at all times numbers of English 
littinessmen and financiers who believed in 
reaching accommodations with Germany in a 
litinesslike manner, and who viewed with 
alorm the deteriorating relations of the last few 
prewar years. Such men had no desire to see 
German trade and industry destroyed, but pre- 
ferred to share by agreement in their prosperity. 

None of these unresolved economic prtob- 
lems would in thermnselyes have precipitated a 
war, nor did they do so. In-so far as they con- 
tributed to the rise of competitive imperialism, 
they added to the general sense of insecurity 
and fear, even though it seems probable that 
the major powers would not have allowed them- 
selves to be drawn into actual hostilities over 
their imperial aime; in so far as these economic 
problems made war seem desirable to certain 
influential interests in the major nations, they 
prepared the groundwork for the coming war, 
especially by the calculated manipulation of 
public opinion and the fanning of patriotic and 
nationalistic emotions. 


THE SUCCESSOR STATES TO 
EUROPEAN TURKEY 


Pan-Savism The primary danger to the 
European system was the result of the presence 
in Europe of a declining empire and the ensuing 
quarrels among the states as to which should 
he the inheritors and in what proportion. The 
Turkish or Ottoman Empire, as was recorded 
in Chapter 17, was gradually being shorn of its 
European provinces, Greece, as we have seen, 
lecame independent in the early part of the 
nineleenth century; Serbia became autonomous 
shortly afterwards and fully independent in 
1882 under a king, Other countries were created 
in the Inter years of the century, But the other 
Furopean nations had divergent interests in the 
Balkan peninsula, On the one hand Russia 
wished to inherit the largest share and insure 
for herself an outlet to more open seas through 
the ancient Hellespont, called in modern times 
the Dordonelles, Her oim waa above all to 
eontrol and perhaps win for herself the Ottoman 
capital of Constantinople and throw the Straits 
open to Hussian commerce without danger of 
interference by Turkey. On the other hand, 


the Dual Monarchy of Austria-Hungary, which 
had within its territories many millions of Slavs, 
did not core to see so many Slavs independent 
10 the south of the Hapshurg possessions. The 
Slavs in the empire were treated as Inferiors, 
especially by the Magyar overlords of Hungary; 
4 major Slavic state in the Balkans would «n- 
doubtedly exercise an attraction for the Austrian 
and Hungarian Slavie minorities, Austria, there 
fore, could have accepted with good grace a 
few peaceful and contented Slavic states to the 
south of her borders: what she could not endure 
was a vocal expansionist state, making pan- 
Slavie propaganda for Slavie unification, Yet 
this was what she found herself faced with after 
1903 when a militant ruler, Peter 1, became king 
of Serbia. Her policy was always directed there- 
after to keeping Serbia as weak as possible. 
But Russia, the largest Slavie state, had con: 
stituted herself as a supporter of Serbia. Russia, 
therefore, was also a potential enemy. although 
Austria could never be certain whether Russia 
would actually give military support to Serbia 
if Serbia were attacked by her and taught a 
lesson. The European powers other than Austria 
much preferred keeping Turkey intact to allow: 
ing Russia to inherit any part of her or even 
win preponderant influence in the Balkans. For 
much of the century Britain and France, in 
particular, were willing to fight to prevent the 
Kussians from extending their influence at the 
expense of Turkey. But it was impossible for 
democracies to give full support to such » mon- 
arch as the Turkish sultan Abdul Hamid, whose 
massacres of Bulvarians and Armenians shocked 
Europe, So in the last years of the century it 
was German influence that began to dominate 
in Turkey to the virtual exclusion of the other 
European nations, This meant that the other 
nations became more favorable to Russia; and 
since Russia at thie time ceased to he a danger 
in the Balkans except to Austria it was possible 
for France to enter into 4 military alliance with 
her, which was eventually to bring her into the 
world war, | 


The Balkan question tn the Balkans the 
nationalism of the new Slavic countries came 
up aguinet the multinational empire of Austria; 
this nationalism was noisy and obstreperous 
and deeply offensive to the ancient and long- 
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civilized Hapshurg monarchy. Tt greatly irri 
tated the Austrian rulers that such a country 
as Serbia should be their neighhor. They con- 
stantly complained of provocative words and 
arts and were determined that the Serbs should 
he granted nothing to feed their national ego- 
ism. The Serbs, on the other hand, felt they 
had littl to lose. Unarcustomed to the wars 
of European diplomacy and the civilities of dis- 
course between European governments, they 
seemed unable to appreciate the danger of pro- 
voking a major power such as Austria; in any 
ease pan-Slaviem and Serbian nationaliem were 
forces that could not be easily controlled by a 
new and young government. The Serbs were also 
had neighbors to the Bulgars, who obtained their 
independence from Turkey later than they. 
No one knew how large the eventual Bulgarian 
eut of the Turkish Empire would be. Boundaries 
were extremely fluid. Moreover, the Mace- 
donians, who did not feel themselves to he 
Greeks, and certainly not Serbs or Bulgars. 
saw no reason why they should not have o state 
to themselves, while states were being created, 


Interests of major powers in Balkans 
Clearly such a situation was one that required 
a very careful diplomatic handling. If the great 
powers were to impose a lasting settlement, they 
would also have to enforee it; for none of the 
new states would voluntarily accept less than 
they hoped to win for themselves. But the great 
powers could not agree among themselves. 
German influence was strong in Turkey, Russia 
hacked the Serbs, Austria wanted some territory 
for herself if only to stop it from falling inte 
Serbian hands. Though there had been situa: 
tions of almost comparable complexity and ap- 
parent intractability that had heen settled among 
the major powers in recent European history, 
none had involved the new and heady wine 
of stmall-country nationalism; and it was the 
Balkans in foct that provided the spark that set 
off the general war—a war that was not localized 
and could not he localized because of the system 
of alliances and the loss of prestige that would 
have been suffered had the allianees not been 
honored, After the war the effort was made to 
settle the question of how many mew national 
states should be created by calling into service 
the notion of “self-determination.” But the setile- 


ment created at least as many mew problems a 
it solved. It was of course overthrown during 
the second World War, and is presently re- 
placed by the new Russian imperial structure, 
which hae permitted limited self-government to 
most of the post-l918 new states, and absorbed 
some of the remainder, 

It was by no means only in the Balkans that 
the new nationalism found political expression 
in the demand for new national states. Ancient 
Poland was still divided hetween Germany and 
Russia. The Baltic peoples desired their own 
states, as of course, did the Slavic minorities in 
the Hapshurg dominions, Moreover. Italy was 
not satisied with her boundaries of 1871 and 
wished to have Nice and Savoy, which had been 
granted to Napoleon mi in exchange for his help 
in the wars of liberation, returned to her; she 
also claimed lands inhabited by Italians but still 
under the control of Austria (Trentina, Trirste, 
and Fiume), But none of these claims was 
urgent in 1914. The Turkish Empire was break- 
ing up, and new states were in the process of 
heing formed, The other claims were upon lands 
still securely held by great powers which ob- 
viously could not be dislodged without a major 


Wilt, 


* The approach of the war 


RISMARCK'S TREATY SYSTEM 


During the first nineteen years after the 
foundation of the German Empire. Prince Otto 
von Bismarck was in full control of German 
diplomacy. He had a very clear picture of what 
was necessary for German security, and made 
the greatest effort to establich alliances which 
would ensure that Germany would be neither 
isalated nor encircled, Obviously there would he 
a danger from France for many years to come, 
since the French had a long military tradition 
and would never forgive the rape of Alsace and 
Lorraine. It was therefore necessary always to 
keep France from risking war with Germany by 
depriving her of allies, The allies of worth 
would of course be the major powers—Britain, 
Austria, and Russia, Bismarck did not feel that 
the Italians were of much account, although 
Italian aid might be helpful if newer decisive. 
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Chronological Chart 


Proclamation of German Empire—Hlomarck ae 
brergeet ial chance | ferr 

Formation of Three Emperors” League 

Ttusst Turkish War 

Treaty of San Stefano 

Congress of Berlin 

Auatro-German allianee 

Three Emperora’ League becomes formal alliance 

Triple Atliance (Germany, Austria, Italy) 

Reser German Keineurance Treaty (secret), mplacing 
Three Emperors’. Alliance 

Dismissal if Bismarck by Kaieer William 1 

Miliary convention berween France and Hwesta 

William W's telegram to Preeident Keager 

Fashods crisis betweett Britain and France 

Anglo Japanese olllance 

Rusemlopancee War 

Anglo-French entente | Entente Cordinle| 

Tangier crisit—Williaw ne visit Tangiers 

Algeciras Conlorence 

Angie Husson entenre 

Austrian annexation of Bosnia and Hereegovina 

Agadir jin-idene 

Onthreak of war between Italy and Turkey 

First Balkan War (Bulgaria, Serbia, and Greece 
vrereue Turkey) 

Sreitl Balkan War | Bulggria versus Serbia and Greece, 
later Ricans and Turkey} 

Assosamation of Austrian Archituke Francia Ferdinand 

Auwtirian diour oltinutiuin to Serbia 

Austrian declaration of war on Selita 

General mobilization of Russia 

German 12-hour ultimatum to Russia 

Ceoerul mobilization by Awetria 

French and German mebilieationns 

German declaration of war on Russia 

German declaration of war oo France—jnvasion of Belgium 

Rrities declaration of war an Germany 

Austrian declaration of war im Ruesip 

Serbian declaration of war on Germany 

Battles of Tannenberg and Macurian Lakes 
(Geerman yietories over Hassia) 

Butile of the Marne (furthest German udvance before 1918) 

Turkey entere war 

Geom anneuncement of curestricted submarine wartare 

Secret trealyol Londen between Daly and Allies 

Sinking of Lusitania 

fialian declaration of war on Austria 
(on Germany, Anguet: 1916) 

German aseuraion ne liners te he sunk withiut warning 

Austro-Germaii major invasion of Serbia—Bu)icaria jvvinys 
Central Mowers 

Dhetruction of Sethian and Montenrgrim states 

Lloyd George hetemes prime minister of Britain 


1912 


1913 
1914 


1915 





1973 


(June—July) 
(June 28) 
(Joly 23) 
(July 2H) 
(July 29-30) 
(July 31) 
(July 31) 
(Aug. 1) 
(Aug |). 
(Aug. 3) 
(Ang. 4) 
(Aug. 6) 
(Ang. 6) 


(Aug.—Sept. } 
(Sep, Sept. 12) 
(Now) 

(Feb) 

( Apt.) 

(Muay) 


(May) 
(Sept, } 


(Oct) 
[ Now.—Dee.) 
( Dee.) 
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Tattles of Verdun 
Naval Battle of Jutland 
Hatie of the Somme 
Rumania enters War 
Total defen! of Rumania by 
German recumptlen of subimarinn warfare 
Linited States declaration of wor againet (-ermany— 
high point of success of submarine warfare 
Caporetts campuign—AusireGerman defeat of Malians 
Rolshexih Revalution is Roesio 
Fourteen Points wf President Wilson 
Treaty of Hrest-Litovsk between Germany and Hossia 
Great German offense in West 
Appedniment of General Fock as eapreme Allied commander 
Treaty of Bucharest between Germany and Rumania 
Furthest German advance in Weat 
Counterattack hy Foch, including American troupe 
Declaration of Independence by Ceechoslovakia 
Battle of Vittorio Veneto—victory of Itilians over Austrians 
Armistice: between Allies and Austria-Hungary 





1916 (Feb—Dee.) 
[May 31, June 1) 
(Julv—Nov.} 

i Atiz.) 

1917 (Jans) 

| Jatt.) 


i Aper.) 
(Oct—Dee, ) 
(Now) 
LOEB [ Jan.) 
{ Maty) 
iMar. 21) 
(Apr. | 
(May) 
i June fh) 
(July 18) 
(et. 21) 
(Oct: 24-—Novw. 4) 
(Nov, 3) 


Proclamation of Repoblic of Poland 
Abdication of Kaiser William, 1 
Armistice between Alliee and Germans 
Proclamation of Austrian Republic 
Proclamation of kingdom of Yugoslavia 
Beginning «of Peace Conference in. Paris 


Signature of Versailles Treaty wiih Germans 
Slenature of Treaty of San Germain with Austria 
Signature of Treaty of Neuilly with Bulgaria 


Birth of League of Nativie 


Final rejection of Versailles Treaty ly United States Senate 
Signature of Treaty of Trianon with Mimgary 
Signature of Treaty of Sevres with Turkey 


i Nov, 4) 
i Nov. 7) 
(Nov. 11) 
tov. ES} 
(Nav. 24) 
1919 (Jan. 18) 
(June 28} 
(Sept. 10) 
iow, 27) 
1920 | Jan 10) 
(Mur. | 
(June 4) 
(Ang. 20) 


United States congressional resolution declares war with 


Germany at an end 


1921 (July) 





Britain could be kept from joining with France 
hy embroiling the two powers in competition for 
colonies. which were of minor interest to. hime 
acl. Hence Bismarck™= encouragemen! to France 
fo tnpaee in distnnt tiperial adventures. He 
wat thee originally anxious not te provoke Brit- 
ain by engaging in volonial competition or by 
tuilding o noevy. Aitstrian and German biterests 
oshed lithe, now that Germany was anited: 

and an enduring alliance was not too difficult te 
arrange (1879). Three years later, laly, wisti- 
ing to have diplomatic «apport in her intended 
colonial adventures in North Africa, and still 
resenting France's intervention ii Tunisia. 
joined the two Teutonic powers, this making 
the Triple Alliance. Mot this alignment wae still 
utisatisfactory to Bismarck, who needed to neu 


tralize Russia, This was not se easy since Ans 
trian and Russian interests clocked in the 
Balkans. A weak olliance known ae the Three 
Emperors’ League (Germany, Austria, and Rys- 
sia) lapsed in VEO7. hut Bismarck was able to 
sign a separate Reinsurance Treaty with Russia, 
revornizing Russian interests in the Balkans 
Bul Austria wae not a party to this treaty, and 
obviously he might pais cansplications if hiva- 
tilities heoke ont in the Balkans. 


WELTHOLITIK OF KAMEN WILLIAM II 


While Bismarck was in power, French dip- 
lomats were unihle to secure for France any. 
worth-while alliances. Obviowsly the one hope 
was Russia, whom the French cultivated. But 
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the French money invested in Russia and the 
frequent friendly visits did not bear any fruit 
until after William 1 became German kaiser 
and retired Bismarck two Wears afterwards 
11890). William was determined to give Ger: 
many the “place in the sun” to which he fell 
her to be entitled. Thereafter Germany began to 
terrify all the European powers by her high: 
handed, often arrogant Weltpolitik, which was 
everywhere singularly unsuccessful. Bismarck 
in his later years of power had at least accepted 
the colonial ‘territories won by Karl Peters in 
Africa. but had always shown himeelf ready to 
negotiate teasonalie ond friendly settlements, 
ond had offeres) the facilities of Berlin in 1&72 
and 1885 for conferences. The kaiser, however. 
scemed! to many to be mainly interesetd in “rat- 
tling hie sahre,” often contrary to Germany's 
apparent national interests. He began. to build o 
navy. and to interfere actively in North Africa. 
thereby bringing Britain into European affairs 
from which Bismarck had managed to keep her. 
William abandoned the Russian alliance, euch as 
it was, this pushing Russia into the waiting 
arm of Franor. He sent 4 famous telegram to 
President Kruger of the Transvaal, congratulat- 
ing him on his success in tepelling.a raid into 
his territories hy a hand of British South Afn- 
can adventurers. 

Such deeds of derring-do finally persuaded 
the British, who had felt themselves seriously 
Botatedl during the Boor War, that it was neces 
sary for them to have « friend in Europe who 
could be relied on to be on the opposite. side 
from Germany in the event of a general war. 
Although they did not enter inte a formal alli- 
ance with France, they entered into conversa: 
tions and agreed upon solutions for all their 
eutstanding problems. including spheres of in: 
fluence in North Africa and the delimitation of 
houndaries in sub-Saharan Africa (Entente 
Cordiaic, 1904). Thereafter France could al: 
ways rely ott British diplomativ Suppor! Apainet 
the kaiser, and the latter in spite of his ihreaten- 
ing gestures made no further progress, 


MURDER OF ARCHDUKE FRANCIS FERDINAND 


This, then, was the situation in Europe 
when the Balkan “powder keg” exploded. In 


19%} Austria had annexed outright Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, two Turkish provinces that slic 
had protected since 1878 and that the Serle had 
hoped would sornve day fall to them, Two Balkan 
ware had ulready heen fought in 1912 and 1915, 
hut the frontiers af the new states were till 
unacceptable to the: losers, and Austrian influ- 
mcr had: shit olf Serbia from access to the sea 
by creating the new etate of Albania, which 
contained porta coveted by her. Arms manufac: 
turers had for years heen active in selling war 
materials to the different Balkan states, by play: 
ing on the feare each state had of the aggressive 
Wtentions of its neighbors. Numerons. secret 
sorieties were active: in the Balkans, most of 
them engaged in terrorism. Thus when Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand, the beir to the Anstrian 
throne, and his wife visited the Bosnian capital 
of Serajevo and both were asessainated, it was 
not utmatural for the Austrians to decide to 


‘settle the question once and for all and put an 


end to the machinations and anti-Austrian 
propaganda of the Serbs. Although the murder 
was committed by a Serh living in Bosnia; it is 
trie that the Serbian government was not di- 
rectly responsible for the assassination, Never 
theless, the organization which was behind the 
murder (the Black Hand) appeared to have 
operated from Serbian territory, and at least one 


high Serbian official had known. of the plot. It 


eaitiot he denied that anti-Anstrianism had heen 
inflamed for years in the country, The Austrians 
felt that if Serbia were not stopped, their own 
empire was in danger of being broken up hw the 
clamoring Slavic minorities. They therefore took 
a strong line. dispatching an ultimatum to the 
Serha, whose acceptance would have made Ser 
hia virtually an Austrian protectorate, 


Efforts te avoid general war The Serbs 
ncerpted all the cermanels tit one. The Austrians, 
however, without even waiting for the-ultimatum 
'o expire and for possible second thouglits by 
the Serbs, invaded the country, Without doubt 
Austria hoped to localize the conflict, deal with 
the Serbs in a quick and decisive campaign, and 
then confront Europe with an accomplished fact. 
She had already been given a blank cheek by 
Germany, which promised to back her action in 
the Balkans. The decision for a local or a gen 
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eral war therefore fell to the Russians, whose 
inderstanding with Serbia did not amount to an 
alliance which bound her to Intervene in her 
favor in the particular circumstances, The Rus- 
siat) military leaders, however, were anxious for 
a war, and prevailed on the vacillating tsar to 
agree to mobilization, The German. kaiser did 
not dare to leave his own army immobilized on 
the eastern frontier. Although he pleaded with 
Tsar Nicholas to rescind the order and the tsar 
momentarily agreed to do so, this turned gut to 
he impossible, The Russian mebilization con- 
tinued, and Germany had no option but to fol- 
low the Russian lead. She declared war on her 
August 1, 1914. France, intent on honoring het 
agreement with Hussia; mobilized also, and 
Germany declared war on her on August 3. 
Meanwhile, no one knew for certain what 
Britain would do. The Germans were not sure 
that she would join France. If they had Known, 
it is possible that they would have tefrained 
from their declaration of war on Russia and 
would have attempted to temporize, In fact, if 
the Germans did not know. they should have 
known that Britain could not possibly retam 
neutrality in view of her heavy moral commit- 
mevits to Franee, which had already been trans- 
lated inte « division of naval respansibilitles in 
different areas of the world; in any ease it was 
cortain that Britain would newer have permitted 
Germany to conquer Belgium. whose guaranteed 
neutrality sinee 139 was a constant of British 
foreign policy, and whose violation would wpset 
the hulance of power irrevocably, So when Ger- 
many, in pursull of her strategic plan of attack 
on France, invaded Belginm, the British declared 
war. Italy did not regard herself a« compelled 
hy the Triple Alliance to join Germany and 
Austria, since the treaty was not operative if it 
involved war with Britain. In fact she entered 
the war on the Allied side the following year 
after negotiating © new agreement on advan- 
La pecies Leorr. including promises of a shore of 
Austrian and Turkish territories. Turkev joined 
Germany and Austria (known a® the Central 
Powers) at once. choosing the side which was 
opposed to her major enemy, Rusia Not long 
afterward she was joined by Bulgaria, who 
wished to share in the. spoils of Serbia. In the 
Far East, Japan declared war at once on Ger- 


many, intending to take the German possessions 
in the Pacific and German concessions in China. 
It is probable that she also hoped that Holland 
would join the Central Powers, thus giving her 
an opportunity to seize the Dutch empire in the 
East. 


* The war 


ALIGNMENT OF POWERS 


Thus the allonment of first- and second-class 
powers at war hy 1915 was ae [ollows: on the 
Allied side. Britain and the British dominions 
and colonies. which were in 1914 considered 
automatically to be at war if the mother country 
were Involved: France, Russia, Japan, Italy and 
Serbia: on the side of the Central Powers, Ger- 
many, Avstrin, Turkey, and Bulgaria, In terms 
of simple manpower the Allies outnumbered the 
Central: Powers by a littl over 2 to 1, not in: 
eluding Japan, which fought only by sea, In 
troops mohilived the proportion wat a. little 
below 2 to 1. But the Allied preponderance 
was largely supplied by Russia, whose loyalty 
to the cause became increasingly doubtful as the 
war progressed. and most of whose troops had 
had Witte training The German army was by far 
the largest and most effective single force on 
land, as the British navy wae al een. 


FAILURE OF GEAMAN FRIVE ON PARIS 


The ‘strategy of the German general staff 
was the same in 1914 asin 1870 and in 1440— 
to take Paris by o Lightning breakthrough and 
if possible knock France out of the war before 
Britich strength could be mobilized, The British 
hed only «small regular army of a few divisions 
available for operation on the Continent, and 
they clearly could pot prevent the attack on 
Paris. But the Germans also had to face an at- 
tack from the east. When the Russian mobilize 
Hen proceeded successfully and the Russians 
invaded Germany, the full strength of the Ger- 
man army could not be used against France. 
The margin of success might well have depended 
on the forces that had t be maintained in the 
east: and though the Russians enffered a costly 
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Peped o/ German war prisonera in Porld Parl. (incaws neopaens | 


defeat of Tanoenhergr before the end of August 
1914, the German army in the west was nol able 
io peach Paris, oid the war on the western front 
trench. warlare 
was extremely costly, singe beth aides in 


attled down into an unending 
which Ww 
turn launched offensives which cesulted in enor: 
mos casialties te both etdes, bot were indeci- 
sive. In [GLE when the Germans baunelos! their 
last creat offensive the lines beld bey both aides 
were nol greatly different from those of 1914, 


BLOCKADE att CONNTERELOCK ARE 


Since the wor wos evidently to be @ long 
one, «premium was put upon the ability to wear 
down the other side hw methods of attrition, 
Here the Allies had the advantage in that they 
had and kept command of the sea. The Germ 
Heet of the battle of Jutland, 1916, destroved 
more British ships than it lost, but it was etill 
unatie to escape into the open and was thus 


virtually ieless—nnlike the sulmmarines, which 
redld ond aid prey Upenty Allied neutral shipping 
liut coukl not destroy the Eritich fleet. In LOS 
(he Britieh seat.an expedition to the Dardanelles 
inthe hope: of invading Europe throngh a de: 
Feuer Turkey But the attack was over pressed 
lo.@ successfial conclusion, in part because of 
divided Allied counsels: Aside from this costly 
failure and peripheral attacks on German colo- 
nies, the Germine ond Austrinzs could not be 
attacked ilireetly, Althowgeh the Allied navies 
llockaded Germuiny as heal they could, the Cen- 
tral Powers were never broweht clase to defeat 
by the hlockade: hy the ave of what amounted 
10 miliary dictatorship, 
life woe regimented. 


all German economic 
fom! rationed, industry 
converted 10 the meeds of war. and substitute 
mualeriats producer lo Jake the planes af what 
could ne longer be imported. On the other hand. 
Lenmmany made a Pinishing counterattack on 
britain through the use of submarines, Britain 
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Krupp armament teorks at Essen, Germany, or the rime of World Bar 1. These worms 
provided fhe war material thar enabled Germany to fend for four years agorast apriar 


numbers, (HROWN BROTHERS | 


wae highly eolneraide to blockade since she had 
lo impart se much of her foud But submarine 
attacks could mot lve pressed to thelr Tullest in 
the early veats of the war, since much of the 
food and raw materials imported hy Britain wae 
carried in neutral ships and the United States 
complained bitterly that the seas were by previ 
ous international law declared to he free for the 
carriage of “nonecontraband” goods for civilian 
consinnp Lior. The submarine commander. of 
Gorse, had ne knowledge of what @ ship con 
tained, and torpedoed whatever could be seen im 
his eerie, Nevertheless, after the sinking of 
the facsitania, a passenger ship with more thant 
0 hundred Americans aboard, Germany nlite 
her submarine attack in response to protests of 
the United] States. whom she was at that time 
anxious la keep out of the war. 


CERMAN SUCCESSES IN THE EAST 


Instead she turned fo military eperations in 
the eavl, where a more mohile warfare wae poe 
sible than in the weet, She tolled up Eastern 


Enrope, knocking ont Rumania. which had te- 
cently entered the war. and obtaining access to 
Rumanian oil enpplies In 1917 the Anstrians, 
Fortified bw seme Cerman roo ps. difeated the 
ltalians decisively al Caporetto, anil in February 
of the same vear Ihe Raseiane liegon their never 
hition, which resulted firs in the alulication of 
Tear Nicholas and later in the Bolshevik revolu- 
lion which took Riesia ont of the war, It wae 
clear at the feginning of LOT that the Russian 
armies were crumbling from within im spite of 
occasional victories, especially against Ihe Atis 
triane: bur it was alo clear that the war could 
not be finished withoul a victory on the western 
front, and this seemed 45 far away a4 ever, 


EXTHY OF UNITED STATES INTO TITE 
WAR—IEFPEAT OF TEAMANY 


In early LOLT. therefore, Germany took the 
decision th reir to unresineted eubmarme 
warfare in thir lope of beating Thritain. Her 
leaders believes! that wos now too late for the 
United States (o intervene effectively in the west 
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with enough troops to turn the tide before a 
final western offensive could be launched by 
Germany: it was also nol quite certain that the 
United States would do more than protest. The 
submarine warfare for a few months had sych 
enecees that the British were teduved to dire 
straits. But the eonvoy, the answer to submarine 
warfare, was on the way, and came into opeta- 
tion later in the year, In April 1917 the United 
States entered the war. Thereafter for the Ger- 
mans it was a question of time. Russia, a4 ex- 
pected, Ieft the war and made a separate peace 
it March 1918, thus freeing the entire German 
army for an aseault in the weet. This came in 
May 1918, but by thi time there were contin- 
gents of American troops in Europe, fresh and 
teady to meet the German attack. More than 
three million Americans were in fact mobilized 
and trained before the end of the war. The Allies 
under a new commander-in-chief. Marshal Foch, 
held the Germans to amall and inconsequential 
gains, When the attack had spent itself the 
Allies launched a counterattack which began to 
push the Germans back alone the whole front. 
Before the retreat had reached the German 
border, the Germans sued for peace on the basis 
of Fourteen Points enunciated by President 
Woodrow Wilson of the United States, and an 
armistice was ogreed to on November 11, 1918. 


* The peace setilements 
DIFFICULTY OF MAKING PEACE 


The war-heated atmosphere Dhiring the 
course of the war every country had engaged 
in propaganda to baild op the morale of its 
people and to perspade them that it was fighting 
a just and necessary war, Since in fact all the 
nations had been pushed into the war without 
any particular aime but to preserve the threat- 
ened status quo, their “war aims” had to. he 
manufactured by the participant: as the war was 
in progress ancl as certain ends hegan to appear 
desirable, Thess aimia, as customary in wars, 
wore not so satisfying to the helligerents as the 
feeling that the enemy was srasping, brutal, sub- 
hamian, and deserving of the utmost execration: 
whereas they themselves were fighting with clean 
hands in the interests of justice and morality 
and for the preservation of “civilization.” Na- 


tions whose populations had been subsisting on 
such a diet for more than four years were not 
inthe most suitable mood for the drafting of a 
sane amd just pence treaty, 


Conflict between promises During the 
course of the war mumerous promises had been 
made for the purpose of creating trouble for the 
enemy by sowing discontent in the armies, espe- 
cially those of the multi-racial powers like Aus- 
Iria. The dissident Slavs in the Austrian Empire 
had been promised self-determination and inde- 
pendence; the Poles had heen promised that 
their ancient nation would be restored with un- 
specified boundaries. The Tarkish provinces had 
been promised their independence, including the 
Arabs who had revolted in the iater stages of the 
war, and under British feadership had lopped off 
their territories from Turkey. A promise had 
even been made to the Zionist leaders of Jewry 
that they would be granted « national home in 
Palestine for their people—in spite of other 
promis made to the Arabs that Palestine 
would he an Arah state. Finally, the powers had 
entered into treaties with discontented lesser 
nations as inducements in persuading them to 
enter the war on the Allied side. Fortunately the 
Hussian revolutionary government, which had 
been promised among olher prizes the Turkish 
eapital of Constantinople, had repudiated the 


‘treaty se that jt did not have to he fulfilled, The 


new evolutionary Russian government had 
signed @ separate treaty with Germany, and 
could therefore lie lefi out of the peace confer-. 
ence. But Ttaly had been promised much Auws- 
trian end Hungarian territory, and Rumania 
had been granted slices of Turkey, These 
promissory notes had now fallen due with the 
defeat of the Central Powers. According to all 
previous conceptions of the sanctity of treaties, 
they should have been honored by the contract- 
ing powers. But many of them caused acute 
embartasement to the signatories and filled the 


President of the United States with a plows 
horror. 


THE FOURTEEN PoInTs 


For Wilson's aims were entirely different. 
He hod seen the war as @ great crasade to make 
the world “safe for democracy.” Tt was to be @ 
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war to “end war.” There was to be an end to 
secret treaties and allisners, and all peoples were 
to have the right to decide their own destinies. 
In January 1918. Wilson had formulated four- 
teen points whieh, after discussion with the 
Allies, were accepted) as the basis for peace 
when the war was won. 

The first point called for the abolition of 
secret diplomacy—ar in Wilsonian terminology, 
the acceptance of the formula of “open cove- 
nants openly arrived at”; the second, for the 
freedom of the seas in war or peace; the third, 
for equality of trade conditions; the fourth, for 
reduction of armaments; the fifth, for the ad- 
juttment of colonial claims in the interest of the 
nations. Points six through thirteen were con- 
cord with the restoration of the political status 
quo for the Allied nations, and the creation of 
new states on the hasia of nationality and the 
right to self-determination, The last point called 
for the establishment of a League of Nations. 
The British could not accept the freedom of the 
seat in time of war, since their ability to use 
their navy as a nveans for blockading the enemy 
was essential to the security of a maritime na- 
tion, The referenee to freedom of the sens in 
wartime was therefore deleted. The French 
wished alse to Include German payment for war 
damage, bat this wae left for the peacemakers 
te decide and was not jncluded in the Fourteen 
Points. The Fourteen Points then became the 
Allied “war aims.” 


CHITICSM OF THE FOUNTEEN POINTS 


The abstract general principles embodied in 
the first five points are of course unexeeption: 
able in theory, hut they fad little relation to the 
realities of (he situation either in LOLS or indeed 
at the conclusion of any other war in the history 
af nations. They were not concerned with the 
conditions that made peace. possible so much as 
with the immediate causes of the recent war, 95 
Wilton viewed them: and it may be argued that 
What he regarded as causes were simply symp 
tome of the underlying dislocations in European 
life. Wilson though! that secret alliances and 
secre! diplomacy had been responsible for the 
war. Tt would seem that he did not give any 
careful thought to the alternative—that in on 
era of open diplomacy, when foreign policy was 


discused in the press, and on the street, there 
would be o constant tendency to oversimplify 
the issues for the benefit of the literate but not 
necessarily instructed masses, Statesmen might 
well be compelled by public opinion to etrike 
attitudes rather that to negotiate seriously on 
ives vital to the national interest. Had the 
éecret alliances reully been instrumental in 
bringing about the war, or were they not at- 
tempts to rectify the disturbance in the balance 
of power resulting from the emergence of im- 
perial Germany? Any informed man knew what 
were the allenments among the powers. and the: 
secrecy of the detalles of the promises made in 
the treaties was surely unimportant. The only 
doubt in the minds of any of the great powers 
of 1914 was of the British intentions: but Brit- 
ain did not go to war because of secret treaties. 
She went to war because ber security was foo 
greatly threateried by the advance of Germany 
and the danger to Framee. 

In peacetime there was no problem about 
the freedom of the seas. In wartime certain 
powers, especially Britain, could not observe any 
restriction, Equality of trade conditions way a 
vague point and meant nothing unless it was 
epelled out, If it meant no trade discrimination 
ipains! any nition in any circumstances, it 1s 
werv donbtful if it could have been accepted. 
Reduction of armaments required an alternative 
security system which would make armaments 
iimecswarr, Ne nation wool! keep armaments 
if it did not believe them necessary; if it did 
beliewe them weeessary in the inferests of ne- 
tional security, they must be retained. There is 
no hint in the Fourteen Points of any under: 
danding of the essentials of national interests, 
which in a world of nation-states could not be 
simply forgotten, A responsilile government in 
aech a work must consider national interests; 
and in the Wiktonian scheme there were to he 
more nition-sistes than ever, cach determined to 
aurvive, cach trying to mm a national COMO; 
each afraid of heing reabsorbed by one of the 
greater powers. 

Wilson spoke for the idealism (and illuston- 
iam) of the world, which wanted to lelieve that 
the world had indeed been made “safe for 
democracy.” When he visited Europe on a tri- 
umphal tour, he wae received as the world’s 
savior, Candles were burned for him by the 
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The Big. Four at Versailies, Left to right, Lloyd Gearge, British prime minister: Orlando, 


ftalin prince minister ; French Premier Clemenceau; and Presdenr Witsn 
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pions, his name was on everyone's lips, his pic- 
ture in every house, His eloquent words touched 
ihe hearts of the COMMON Mn in every country. 
his high moral principles elevated then. He wae 
known, ns his country was known. for having no 
claims ta make on the nation= of Europe anil the 
work! (save for the repowment!t of debts incurred 
in winning the worl. The United State wanted 
ne territory and no compensations her moral 
inlienee and the taflience of her president were 
unequaled mod bevormd qoestion, Bul the world 
wie tol as Wilson saw il; and it was nol, a= te 
sometimes tmplind, due to the intuty of Euro 
penn statesmen that tite views could not com: 
mand their adherence and that the peane was 
lar froin the one he boil envisaged when |e 
crossed the Athorthe, 


THE DICTATION OF THE PEACE TEAMS 


The penn Wis in fact dictated by the vic- 
tore. Although the German army had persuaded 


(DROWN 


the kaiser to replace the military dictatorship of 
the. war ears wilh a democratically elected anv 
erninteiit. hoping to avoll the loss af prestige 
that it would incur hw leing the war, the Allire 
were nol mollified., Nor did the abdication of the 
hija hinnael! helps. The Getman democratic 
Bevermninen! wae tepresentative of the German 
people. bot this fact, in the Allied view, did nol 
mititie it to any special consideration, The Ger- 
Tin people weer os guilty asthe kaiser and the 
amnty, a8 fi] been dinnnd into Allied mara by 
four vyCuTs al wi FLE propoganda. Ln this respect 
the Congress of Paria adopted a far different 
ptiitiucle from thnt uilnpted he the { ners ati 
Vienna of 1815, when the victoriots powers 
recopiized that the new Bourbon government in 
F annie iThHsl he given Saerryer comsiderntion it it 
wero to be enabled to survive. in justification of 
the vietore, it should be said that the German 
army had alreacty dictated even more punitive 
terme In the two treaties signed with Mussia and 
Kumania, 30 that it could be surmised what kind 
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of peace they would have imposed on the Allies 
if the latter had foe the war. Nevertheless, the 
peace terms dictated to the losers were far more 
severe than had heen imposed on any other 
losers aller any previous European war. even 
theugh no Wdenkt they might hive been more 
severe still, and would have bees Ho the French 
lial had their wav. The German demoeratir gow- 
emmen? wat compelled ta sian the treaty, as 
Germany wae etill Mockaded from the time of 
the armistice to the signing of the peace treaty. 
Neither Germany mor the other Central Enro- 
pean nations who fought on her side was given 
any option; not o claise Was altered by negotl- 
ation between the victors ond the vanquished. 
Under the treaty of Versailles, the Rhine- 
land was demilitarized and wae to he occupied 
by Allied troops for fifteen years. A corridor 
hetween western Germany and East Proesia was 
granted to the new state of Poiand to give her 
access to the sea. The old German seaport of 
Danzig was. jriil imuler intemiational control un- 
ter the League of Nationa, Some territory was 
given to Belgium to “rectify” Belgian frontiers, 
Of course, Germany lest Alsace and Lorraine to 
France, and anather German area, the Saar, was 
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giver te the Freoeh to administer for a number 
of years. Upper Silesia, an industrial area de- 
veloped by Germans who were responsible for 
its prosperity, went to the Poles after » disputed 
plebiscite. If a viable Poland were to be created 
these clases were perhaps defensible, although 
they certainly created numerous new problems. 
A colossal indemnity was imposed that could in 
ne cirrumstances he paid, although it was now. 
called “reparations,” und was supposed to he in 
payment of war damage: inflicted by the 
Germans, 

Now of course the Germans had inflicted 
war damage: a3 every nation does when it is at 
wor It may also be argued with some jnstifica- 
tion that the Germans had inflicted unnecessary 
war damage, especially during the retreat of the 
lat monthy of the war, Reparations of some 
kind would therefore not have been improper 
for the Allies to demand; and it is possihle that 
if some attempt had been made in 1919 to de- 
termine a reasonably equitable sum, and if the 
Germans had beet permitted to negotiate with 
the vietore on the figure, this particular part of 
the treaty might have been aceepted by the 
losers. But ay as kind of justification for the 
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demand for reparations, the Allies then laid 
the whole blame for the war upon the Germans 


atl their allies, Undoubtedly Austria was guilty: 


of having launched the firsl aggression against 
Serbia, But Germany was not responsible for 
this AeETeSs ion. Perhaps elie ought to have re- 


fused Austria her “blank check.” and tried to. 


exercise more restraint.on her than ehe did, But 
without doubt the kaiser did attempt to prevent 
the war from becoming general. althongh his 
oltempis came to nothing. The support of Aus- 
tria Was a matter of policy, perhaps tmwise hut 
hardly criminal in the circumstances. [n anv 
case, the German people found the eo-called war 
guilt clause in the treaty of Versailles (Article 


231) deeply humiliating and wnjust, especially 


when it was lifted from its context in the treaty 
and magnified by German orators. 

The German government. os it turned ont, 
could find no responsible person to sign the 
treaty, Nevertheless, it had to be signed since 
Germany was to be under blockade wntil the 
treaty was agreed fo. Eventually two mknown 
men agteed tosign it, and then they disappeared 
promptly from poblic fife, It has heen said that 
the odium for signing the treaty was fixed by 
iater German propogondists so securely on the 
Social Democratio party that the latter never 
recovered its prestige, nor did il ever again win 
ihe number of votes i} commanded at the first 
election, If this nesertion is valid, then the peace: 
makers were far from free of responsihility for 
the rise of totalitarianism in Germany. In any 
cose, it ig net difficult to inderstand why the 
British in the 1930's felt so nich empathy for 
Hitler's attack= on the treaty that they did not 
feel able to defend it a Toutrance, in spite of 
their distaste for the seurrilitv of his language. 


TARATIES WITH THE OTHER 
CENTHAL POWERS 


The treaties with Austria and Hungary re- 
(iced Austria to 4 small ainte consisting only 
of German-speaking Austria, and not all of that, 
for the new state of Crechoslovakia contained 
an important Getman-speaking minority, the 
Sudeten Germans, who were to provide Hitler 
with an opportunity to humiliate the British 
and French at Munich in 1938. Hungary like: 


wise was teduced to a small Magyar-speaking 
“kingdom,” her eastern. provinces going to Ru 
mania and her southern to the new state: of 
Vuyoslavin. Most of the Inhabitante of the east- 
em provinces (Transylvania) were indeed Mu- 
mianian, «0 thal the transfer wae proper under 
the principle of self-determination. Bur in addi 
tion, hecange Rumania had been on the victori- 
ous side diving the war, she was enlarged by 
the addition. of Bessarabia from Russia, few of 
whose inhabitants were Rumanian. The new 
Slavic state of Yugoslavia, built around the 
nutlews of Serbia, was created out of the Austro- 
Hungarian southern provinces; it was ruled by 
a Serhian monarch and dominated largely by 
the Serbs, who were of a different language and 
religion from the Croatians, taken from the old 
Hungary. Bulgaria, on the side of the Central 
Powers, was greatly redoced in size, part gomg 
to Yugoslavia. part to Greece, which had also 
participated in the war on the Allied side, Tur- 
key was Jeft with only [stanhul (the former 
Constantinople) in Europe and a small Enro- 
peat hinterland, eastern Thrace heing taken by 
Greece, Easter Poland and three new Baltic 
states were taken from Russia——Estonia, Latvia. 
and Lithuania, The former Russian duchy: of 
Finland became independent. The Russians 
were not consulled on the settlement, but at the 
time they were in no position te prevent it, [taly 
was granted most of what «he bad been prom- 
ised at the Treaty of London in 1915, hut was 
lissatisfied that she did not win it all. Soon 
afterward she took some more hy mnilateral 
action and wes allowed to keep it. 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE TREATY 


New minority problems President Wilson 
had had litth option but to accept thear settle. 
mente, ever when he fell them to he the result 
of predatory European impulses; but his influ- 
ence was imoportant in the decision to create new 
nations which the Europeans, Inft to themselves. 
would certainty not have made in such mumbers. 
The Wilsonian principle of self-determination 
clearly implied the creation of such new, and as 
it proved. ephemeral national entities as Estonia 
and Latvia, Difficulty @tose from the fact that 
few of the new nations could he homogeneous 
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inthe existing conditions of the European popu- 
lation. fm most of the states, as we shall see, a 
new minority problem was created; and these 
mninerities were as a rule far more dissaffected 
toward the new state than they had heen to the 
oll established Hapsbarg empire, to whieh the 
peoples. with the exception of thoee dominated 
by the Hungarian feudal nobility, had grown 
accustomed, if pot wholly resigned. With few 


exceptions the new states hod a degrer of colture 


or experience in ne way comparable with those 
of old Austria: and though some earnest at- 
tempts were made hy the new rulers to deal 
equitably with their minorities, the latter could 
not be expreted to he leyal to their new state, 
and i! was thus aafer to keep key positions in the 
hands of the ruling majority. The problem was 
never solved during the period between the wars. 
and a gifted demagogue like Hitler had |ittle 
difficulty’ in arousing their animosity against! 
their rulers and magnifying their grievances. 


Leck of viability of the new states af dustria 
dad Hungary Notonly were Austria and Hun- 
gary redoced to military impotence, but the two 
imperial capitals of Vienna and Budapest were 
monstrosities as capitals of two such truncated 
national entities, Vienna had almost one third 
of the whole population of mew Austria. It is not 
surprising that it-was the failure of an Austrian 
bank that toggered the Great Depression, or 
that Vienna was the seene of the first foreign 
adventure of the Germany of Adolf Hitler. 
Hingary was largely an agricultural country, in 
site of Budapest. and could have had a stable 
regime if she had adjusted herself promptly to 
her new station in life, and if the aristocratic 
landowners in ihe country had been willing to 
permit a eocial revolution. But the Allies did 
nothing to make Hungary into a less feudal re- 
gime than she waa, and ehe continued to be 
tuled by the aristocratic landlords as before. 
Possibly both Austria and Hungary could have 
survived as fairly viable economic entities in 
spite of their loss of territory. But for Austria. 
in particular, it was extremely diffiendt, and the 
first requisite was seceptance of her new homble 


position in Europe, Such an adjustment could, 


hardly he expected after such a sudden fall from 
grandeur, especially when the former adminis 


trative and professional classes in Vienna found 
that there was suddenly no longer a demand for 
their services. 


WILS0ON8 AAT THE LEACTE OF NATIONS 


Wilson was willing to make many conces- 
sions to win agreement! to his most cherished 
proposal, the League af Nations. Discussion of 
ite constitution and working will be postponed 
to Chapter 24, but it should be noted here that 
the primary purpose of the League was to bring 
all the nations, great ond small. together to 
guatantee the peace. Though this was its pur- 
pose, and in amall disputes not Invelving great 
powers it had some successes, the unspoken as- 
eattpition was that the existing stutus of the 
nations of Exrope; including all the new and 
untried ones, should he guaranteed permanence 
bythe League, since aggression by any state was 
cuthiwed anid subjected to sanctions. economic 
and tmilltary. There was no provision for peace- 
ful change without agreement by both parties. 
If any nation refused to agree to change, ite 
opponent could wot compel it ly the well-tried 
processes of centuries without bringing down 
upon itself the whole weight of the League and 
its sanctions, This was to freeze = momeritary 
dtatus, decided in many cases by unedual bar- 
eaining and resented by the loser, into a perma- 
nent! mold, The Congress of Vienna of 1815 and 
the United Nations of 1945 found themselves in 
the same predicament, as do all hodies which 
attempt to enforce peace by making war on ap- 
onewors. For history does not stand till, what- 
ever the peacemakers may, wish, 

ft should be added thar the United States 
Senate. In spite of the efforts and pleas of Presi- 
dent Wilson, did not ratify the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, which contained the clause regarding the 
League of Nations; nor did the United States join 
the League, preferring to sign a separate peace 
with Germany. The majority of the Senate be- 
lieved thar the people of the United States were 
not yet ready to undertake European commit- 
ments, and in particular many of its leaders felt 
that the peace treaties would lead to intervention 
by the United States to preserve the rearrange- 
ment of the map of Europe, about which they 
had many misgivings, They believed that the 
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United States could exercise a greater influence 
hy preserving her freedom to take action in 
specific cases rather than by committing hersell 
automatically to euch action by treaty, The ar- 
gument that the presence of the United States 
was-esential for the proper functionine of the 
League, and that her refusal to join woulil de. 
prive Europe of her counsels and moderating 
influence, did not at thal time weigh as heavily 
with the Senate majority as the fear of atto- 
matic commitment to action in European 
affairs; and what chance there might have been 
of ratification waa not auled by the tactleseness 
and uncompromising attitude adopted by. Presi- 
dent Wilson in his relations with senatorial 
leaders, 


RELEVANCE OF TREATIES TO 
FUCROPEAN FRORLESIS 


“Collective security” versus balance o} power 
It ia now time to retorn bo the problems requir 
ing solution in prewar Europe, outlined in the 
early part of this chapter, and to consider the 
question of how the war and the peace treaties 
aided in their solution, The balance of power in 
Europe was changed by the elimination of (-er- 
many from the rank of the world powers. 
Germany was forbidden to rearm or to institute 
conscription. Austria and Hungary had likewise 
heen eliminated by partitioning the old empire 
ated replacing ft with smaller states, none of 


which could hope to become majar powers. 


Cecchoslovakia and Poland were the only new 
states with much industrial potential; hut at 
most they would he valuable as allies of a major 
power, Kussia was in the throes of a revolution, 
and could for the moment be counted out, Brit- 
ain and France were therefore left aa the only 
powers with any war potential. with Ttaly a poor 
third. Thus there was no holance of power left 
at all. 

The entire military force of Europe was in 
the hands of the winners, The peacemmkers, in 
fact. had decided to abandon the concept of the 
halunee of power, preferring to institute “coller- 
tive security” through the League af Notions. 
But the whole system was predicated upon the 
assumption that the greatest industrial power on 


the continent of Europe could be kept perma- 
nenth; disarmed, in epite of the fact that she 


still had her industrial establishment virtually 


untouched, and on the assumption that the mew 
Soviet Russia could be disregarded. Wile 
France paid lipservice to the prevalent notion 


that there would in Juture be no balance of 


power system, she nevertheless did pot fully trust 
the alternative arrangements. As soon aa possi- 
ble she therefore negotiated alliances with the 
small powers of Czechoslovakia and Poland, and 
Jater with Soviet Russia, thes bringing all the 
significant military potential of Kurrope into her 
orbit. 

Germany, in spite of the prohibition on her 
rearmament, evaded the rearmament clauses of 
the treaty av och as ahe could during the 
1920's. After the aibvent of Hitler to power ehe 
rearmed openly. Although France was willing to 
take action to ‘prevent it. the British would mot 
back her efforts. Thereafter Germany set about 
creating o new balance of power system in her 
own favor, Italy, and later Japan, came into her 
orhit. Finally she signed « nonaggression pact 
with the Soviet Union—in the beet nineteenth- 
century manner, seducing in this way a partner 
from the opposing alliance. Indeed. this pave 
the German-dominated group an overwhelming 
military preponderance over the ald allies who 
had not paid similar attention to their own 
preparedness, The result was that France was 
defeated and Britain besieged, a predicament 
from which they were rescued only by the Ger 
man invasion of Russia and the entry of the 
United States into the war. The United States 
and Russia proved able in concert to turn the 
tide. since they commanded for greater forces 
than were availolile to the Axis, After World 
War IT, the system of alliances was revived, anid 
o reasonilile balance was struck, in spite of the 
weilrity systern of the United Nations. But for a 
short time betwem the two world wars the ilhe 
sian was held that the balance of power system 
was outmoded, and for thie period it was thought 
that the nations of the world would live peace- 
fully forever after. This Musion may not he un 
connected with the fart that the period hetween 
the two wars was shorter than hetween any other 
major Wars in history. 
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Eeonomic ditleation—Reparations and war 
deits The war broke ap the Austrian Empire 
and put on end to the already partly partitioned 
Turkish Empire. Both these territories had been 
large free-trade areas, The new nations, each 
etarting from serateh, had to try to build up 
viele economies: wll wished in some measore 
to industrialige. Pitted againat the economies af 
the exporting industrial nations, these new frag: 
He national economics could not survive without 
tariffs. All were chronically short of capital, and 
all were compelled to restrict imports. This made 
difficulties for the exporting nations, although 
there was a backlog of unsatished demand for 
roots, aso result of the war; and In some coun: 
trics, especially in France, there wae much phy= 
iral damage to repair. Furthermore, the United 
States had come of age as an industrial power, 
and desired to export, while importing ms few 
fouls as possible. None of the impediments to 
trade that had existed before the war had been 
removed, With so many few tiations in the new 
Europe and with the disappearance of the en 
pires, there were smaller areas now available 
for free trading. Austria and Hungary had 
tariffs against one another on agricultural and 
industrial. goods; Czechoslovakia had tariffs 
againet them both, The victorious powers for 
hade a customs union between even Germany 
amd Austria. lest it lead toa political union, 

Germany. ft will lie recalled, was made to 
pay repurations These reparations were origi- 
rally set of an lmpowibly high figure; bul even 
when they had heen sealed dow) by later agree: 
ments. i) was possible to pay any eum only by 
the shiprnent of goods abroad, once the reserves 
Of bullion had heen expended, During the period 
of reconstruction France was willing to accept 
some payments in kind. especially of coal from 
the Kuh district of western Germany: Tit at 
other times she demanded parment in money, 
Britain at the end of the war was a creditor to 
her allies. but a debtor to the United States. She 
therefore proposed that all debts ehould be ean: 
teled, On the refusal of the United States to 
come to any euch agreement, Britain nevertheless 
Heclared that debts to her should he paid only 
in the anvounts ehe had herself to pay hack to 
the United States; This, however. meant that 


France, Belgium, and other countries had to pay 
iit Jeat! a proportion of the sums they had bor- 
rowed from Britain as well as what they had 
horrowed from the United States. They looked 
fo Germany to provide such sums from rep- 
arations. 

Germany had, of course, no desire to pay 
any feparations at all, She had not agreed freely 
to pay them, and the new German government 
made no effort to adjust the tax strocture of the 
country to enable it to pay any sume abroad. 
The tax structure had heen inequitable under 
the German Empire, and it was little improved 
in the postwar years, Nevertheless, it is true that 
even il she liad possessed the will to pay, the 
treaty hod placed her in an impossible position. 
She was unable to earn from exports 4 sum even 
remotely approaching the amount required to he 
paid by her a= reparations. The markets were 


simply not available to her, in part because of 


the restrictions laid down by the new nations on 
all imports, and in part because Germany had 
so recently heen their enemy. Ultimately, alter 
Germany had undergone a disastrous inflation, 
the reparations were sealed down; thereafter the 
United States begay to regard Germany as a 
sititable field for her investments, and most of 
the foreign currency paid as reparations was 


supplied by the United States, and ultimately 


returned to her. When the investments ceased 
in the Great Depression. Germany refused to 
pav any more. For a short time Britain made 
token pavirnents to the United States, and even 
these then ceased. Only Finland. continued to 
poy her small contribution, thie earning great 
eredit in the United States and exempting her 
aloqe from the provisions of the United States 
Act of Congress, which compelled all debtor 
nations to pay cash for their armaments, with 
which to meet the Hitler menace during the fast 
years before World War IT. 

It will le clear from the acewunt above that 
the world trading conditions were hardly im- 
proved hw the waror by the peace. For a time 
Britain wae relieved of German. competition 
notil German indwstry began to revive in the 
mid-1920"'s onder the inypact of foreign invest- 
ment. During the early years after the war the 
former German export markets turned to Brit- 
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ish. French. and United States products; but it 
was only a temporary sureease. There wae no 
effort to create new areas of wide free trade to 
replace the old areas; there were more artificial 
trade harriers in the new Europe than in the 
old, The United States was @ great new oom- 
petitor in the shrinking world markets, and the 
United States did not fully appreciate her posi- 
fion a& a creditor nation. as Britain had dane 
jt ‘the nineteenth century. The United Stites 
herself was a large producer of food anid raw 
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materials, and therefore, like China before the 
nineteenth century, needed relatively litthe from 
abroad: she leo increased her tariffs in order 
to minimize any Industrial competition from 
abroad, Added i the fact that she required pay- 
ments for goods that had heen long ago unpre 
ductively expended, and therefore represented 
no current souree of income, there is no mystery 
about the dollur shortage that has existed ever 
since World War 1, The only economic alterna, 
live, since she bad nm immediate war lo prepare 
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for, was to invest money abroad and receive 
hack again at least some of tt as payment for 
war debts, 


Problems posed by the new nations Put 
even if the security. system of the League was no 
substitute for alliances, and the economic condi- 
tans in Europe were in no way improved, surely 
on the credit side should Ie placed the creation 
of new nations—frer, self-governing, self-respect: 
ing nations—liberated from their imperial servi- 
tite. Here it is necessary to make distinctions 
hetween some nations which achieved remark- 
able anecess in their new status, even though 
they were not permitted to enjoy their indepenil- 
ewe for very long, and these nations which 
were far from homegeneous, poseseed many 
minorities, and proved unahle to solve their 
minority problems within the new framework. 
The-small Baltic countries of Finland, Estonia 
and (Latvia. ‘after great difficulties. established 
their new states on oo ealisfactory hasis: Land 
reforms were instituted and peasant proprietor 
ship became the firm huwsie of their economies. 
The governments were demorratic in form and 
sibstance; and there can be lithe dowht that all 
three countries would have survived (as: small 
free states if the Russians had not incorporated 
Fatonia and Latvia into the Soviet Union by 
force. Finland was saved hy her geographical 
situation and hy her determined resistanor to 
the Nuesian armies in POO: elie had to enbemit 
10 the Joss of some territory te the Soviet Linton 
and thereafier to accommodate some of her poli- 
cles tothe desires of the Soviet govermment. But 
ehe remained a democracy of the Scandinavian 
type. Estonia and Latvia, hard hit by the Te- 
pression, and te some degree influenced ly Ger- 
many. abandoned parliamentary democracy in 
1934 and established «trong executive govern- 
mente ander yelatively benevolent dirtators, 
Under this rule they were both well on the way 
te recovery from the Depression hy the time of 
the secoml World War. The restoration of de- 
mocracy had already heen promised for Estonia, 
It is certainly eignificant that these three coun- 
tries were facially anid linguistically almost 
hormogenedus, 

The other Baltie country, Lithuania, wos 
unalile to establish a democracy om a firm hasis, 


She was ruled liv strong men fram 1926 to the 
end of her independence, und was plagued first 
ly interference from Poland, who captured anid 
incorporated]! Vilna, her capital, imto’ Poland, 
while she herself took Memel, formerly part of 
East Prussia. but internationalized. like Danzig, 
by the treaty of Versailles: Although this small 
tountry enjoved some economin prosperity be- 
tween the two wars, the uncertainty about her 
frontirrs and her disputes with Poland were due 
to the impoesibility of applying thr principle af 
eelf-determination strictly to the mew mation. 
Any solution wae bound to be arbitrary: and 
there would always he a dissident minority of 
non-Lithuerians Tt was impossible to inseram- 
Mle the Polish and Lithuanian peoples to the 
sati¢farction of all—to assign the Poles to Poland, 
and othe Lithwanians te the new and tiny 
Lithnania, 

Poland had many minorities—Jews. Hun- 
garions, Austrians and Germans. [twas scarcely 
lec2 of a multi-racial empire than the old 
Austria-Hungary, The German ond Russian 
overlords had gone, but the ald feudal class of 
Poland, the landowners and army officers, re- 
mained the trie masters of the country. Though 
attempts were made to improve the social and 
economic structure, they amounted to little. The 
country was-ruled between the two wars either 
by a dictator or hy a chaque of army officers. 
The minoritive’ undoubtedly had fewer righits 
and were treated with [es consideration than 
the minorities of the oll. Austrian. empire. It 
was the presence of the German minority espe- 
cially that gave Hitler a chance to interfere in 
the affairs of the country, and in due tine pro 
vided the occasion for his military intervention, 
followed by acnew partition in which Germany 
and Russia shared the spoils, 

Crechoslovakia. inheriting many of the most 
advanced areas of the former Austria, and much 
of Austrian industry, wae able to build o (lour- 
ishing economy, which was able to snrvive even 
the Great Depression without a substantial im- 
pairment of the fictioning democratic imetitue 
tion. Bat Crechoslovakia had, as noted already, 
ite Sudetenerman minority as well as Slovak 
atid Ruthenian minorities. The Ceechs remained 
ihe leading people, and largely controlled the 
covermment: they also staffed the higher admin- 
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jatralive positions. It was not too diffeult for 
the Germans lo promote secessionist movements 
Hot only among the Sudeten Germans but among 
the Slovaks Nevertheless, it seems trie that the 
Caccholovakian stale, in part by reason of its 
viable economy, wad the most suceeesful of the 
multivtorial states created by the peace treaties; 
anil the supposed il treatment of the minorities, 
claimed by the Germans a a Teason for inter 
vention on their behalf, was almost entirely @ 
mvth. In so far ss there was anv basis of truth 
in. the German charge of discrimination within 
the state in Lover of the Ceochs, the discrimina- 
tory policy was foreed ati the government be- 
cause 1 could not rely an the lovalty of the 
mitorities to the new state. | 

Yugoslavia was in many respects aimilat to 
Czechoslovakia in that jt contained several mi- 
narities and was ruled largely by the predomi- 
nant Serbs, But the resemblance stops: there. 
Thiuyh some agrarian reforms were carried out. 
hydurst ry wba embryonic, and the government 
was always sutheritarion, Rumania likewise 
possessed dissident mingrities, and the govern 
merit wis always carried on. by either a minority 
party dictatorship, or by one-man strong: armed 
rule. Some democratic forms wore observed in 
both countries, but neither can he regarded as 
a democratic country any more than Bulgaria. 
I) cameot be said that any of these countries 
chowed signs of becoming effective new nations. 
areepied by all their inhabitants, administering 
growing economies or making themaclves copa- 
ile of survival in a westermized Enxrope, It rust 
alas he doubted whether any of them, with the 
prsible exception of Yugoslavia, were in any 
portion! sense freer, more secure, or more self- 
respecting @= nations than they would hove heen 
if they had bren granted a limited sell-govern- 
ment ina genuinely multi-racial state, in which 
their voice would have been heard but in which 
tin Linguistic or racial proup would have heen in 
a position to déminate the others 


Seeds for future ware Even if it le erantes 
that the experiment in self-determination as a 
solution for the problems af Evrope vay worth 
frying, it cannot he denied that in the settlement 
wae the ceed for future wars. The (German and 
Himgarian propaganda, which strove to accentu- 


ate the dissatisfaction of racial minorities, fell 
on froitha) ground in many comtries; but it did 
not create the problem, however omoch it exag: 
serated it, Demecratic government, set up, how- 
ever briefly, hiv all the new nations, demonstrated 
quickly the reormons difficulty of such a form 
of wovernment, especially when there hod been 
no experience of previous self-government, All 
the aew governments aceded in fact strong 
executives, capable of handling the numerous 
difficulties encountered in the setting op of a 
new nation. Ir was not found feasible to obtam 
these strong executives through democratic and 
parliamentary mene The eimpliasis given to the 
setting up Of democratic governments by the 
peacemakers therefore appears to be ane more 
inance of failure te understand the conditions 
confronting them jn 1919, 


SUM ATY 


Failure to achieve conditions jor prolonged 
peace To cum up, therefore, it may be said 
that the peacemakers were plagued by illusion- 
iam, fostered expecially by President Wilson; by 
4 failure to appreciate the causes of the war 
and thus a faire to grapple with the real 
problems which needed salution; by a preocon: 
pation with political sotutions to the exelusion of 
attempts to solve the more deep-seated economic 
dislocations caused by the still growing Indus- 
trial Revolution, ond its ppread to the lees devel- 
oped coudtries tn Europe. They took the easy 
way in fostering the nationalism of small peoples 
without making any provision for, ot giving an¥ 
encouragement to, movements looking to wider 
economir > anion: But above all, they did not see 
thal for the winning of a lasting peace, conde 
lions in which peace is likely ond desirable must 
he estublished: and it made thar peace even 
more Improbable by aseaming that the tempo- 
rary conditions of the period immediately fol- 
lowing a victorias warecould he made permanent 
hy artificial meats. 

At the end of World War Ul it was «till 
thoaght that the defeated enemy could be kept 
impotent hy similar means; tut the lesson wae 
learoed more quickly than after World War 1, 
when, before long, Germany and Japan were 
being strengthened os allies of one linlf of the 
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victorious allianer against the other half, A 
large economic and political uniom was made, 
against the will of one half of the alliance. Na- 
Homdlism was suppressed liv forer in oll the new 
nitions created after Work] War | save only 
Finland, whieh had settled down inte the comity 
af the West, and Yugoslavia, which escaped 
from the thrall of the Soviet Union der an 
authoritarian and communialic government, But 
meanwhile the nations of the West were moving 
toward economic unity omong themeelves by 
differnt paths: and the idea of limited political 
wovercignty was eainine ground in Europe 


Compirison and contra with Congress of 
Vienna Wf we look back to the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815, we may see that the arrange- 
ments made by that Congress for maintaining 
peace and limiling war worked fairly well fora 
limited period. They were well concelyed simply 
ae u method of policing the peace, hut they aid 
not take account of changing conditions in Ew 
rope: ner did the peacemukers have any tinder: 
standing of liberalism and nationalism, which 
were to dominate nineteenth century politins. 
At the Congress of Paria in 1979, the. right 
of all peoples to lave separate nations of their 
own was thken for granted, and demooralic 
liberalism was encouraged as obviously the moet 
eqveesaful form of government, since the virtori- 
as powers were ruled aeder democratic systems. 
Pravision for keeping the peace wae placed in 
the hoods of the victorious powers, with the 
concurrence of minor nations who at meat could 
make token contributions, What the peacemak- 
ers did not see was that through the Industrial 
Revolution the world dad now herome ree 
homically interdependent, aud full nationalism 
wae 10 longer possihle without diseupling the 
free exchange pf goods and the distrilution of 
the plenty made possible by the Indusitial Reve 
lutions nor did they see that the social revolution 
made necessary hy the economic advances could 
not he carried out in politically backward coun- 
rie through demoeeratie governments derived 
from Western experience, 

Finally, untike the Congress of Vienna, they 
did nol recognize that to make the peace ar- 
teptable te the dcleated enemy some coicession 


should be made, and the enenry should take 


some part in the peace negotiations, On the con 
trary, the victors preferred to impose a huge 
indemnity that made economic recovery: impos- 
sihle ans) would therefore he repudiated at the 
earliest feasible opportunity; they compelled the 
enemy alone to confess to a guill which was, al 


Teast in part, ehared by the victors. Lf Europe 


and the world had to endure the regime of Adolf 
Hitler, some of the responsibility rests with the 
peacemakers at Paris: in this at least they lacked 
the sense of reality that informed the men. of 
Vienne—and it may be remembered that it was 
not the defeated France that disturbed the peace 
of Europe in the halfeentury that followed the 
Congres of Vienna. 
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The Rise of Twentieth-Century Totalitariamsm 


* The Long Armistic—Competition 
between democracy anid 
totalitarianism 


The next Iwo chapters cover the period br- 


tween the two world wars. This period is in a 
sence a unity, a time often known as the Long 
Annistice. during which the nations of the warld 
strove in their different ways to eolve the new 
problems of the industrial age within their 
inherited political framework, The first half of 
the period was marked by an evanescent and 
tineven prosperity, and the second was domi- 
nated hy a world-wide economic crisis known os 
the Great Depression. The Depression affected 
profoundly every nation except the pew Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics (USSR), whieh 
wes struggling with its internal problems and 
had by its.own choice kept iteelf aloof from the 
world economy, As mentioned in the last chap- 
ter. none of the new nations cave Crechoslovakin 
was able to retain its democratic institutions, 
and the old established democracies: weathered 
the Depression only with wreal Aificulty, France, 
whose democratic Institutions were the least 
seourely founded, modified her democracy ty 
moet the erisis before the second World War. 


The other democratic nations were strong 


enough to survive at the cost of several internal 
crises, but their economies did not recover until 
the war—which strained oll their resources bot 
was at Teast alle to eupply the market for in- 
dustrial goods that was not available in peace 
line. 


Until Workl War | the democracies ap- 


peared fo represent the “wave of the [uture.” 
After Ihe war. a= we have seen, all new countries 
diopied a democratic form) of government, 
since it appeared to have demometrated its 
superiority in the war. The democracies: had 
led the way in the imperialist expansion of 
Europe In the nineteonth century and introduced 
the world to industriallem and the material hene- 
fits of the capitalistic system, From the time af 
the Great Depression, however, the democracies 
have been on the defensive. Their capitalistic 
system did not emerge too well from the Depres- 
sion, and few nations beliewed any longer that 
asystem of untrammeled free enterprise would 
aolve their problems. Moreover, severe competi- 
lion was now fa be provided for them lv a clif- 
forent kind of svetem best called totalitarianiam, 
under which a strong government planned the 
economy ard atlempted te do all those things 
whith were sone in demecratic comnmtrics bry free 
miterprise—the latter a rather relntive term 
since In most countries the state exercised some 
degree of influence and control over the econ- 
omy and at the very Teast attempted to compen: 
eale for some of its inequities. 

The Soviet Union in due course was to 
emerge as the focus of attraction for these who 
were dissatisfied with the capitalistic syutern of 
the democracies. But in the intet-war period, 
she was involved in.so many internal difficulties 
that she exercised lithe influence abroad: and 
it wos not as yet known for certain whether her 
systern would work. Only a relatively few ine 
dividuals in the democratic countries believed 
in the superiority of the Soviet system during 
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Chronological Chart 
Russo-Japanese War | 


Bloody Sonmlay in Sr. Petershurg 

(tober manifests of Tsar Nicholas 

Workers’ insurrection ln St Petersburg 

Mecting of first Duma 

Agrarian reform of Stolypin 

Second Dina 

Third Dume (severely restricte:| (ranchiae) 
Assassination of Stolypin 

Fourth Dura 

Cerna declaration of warion Rivets 

Assumption of supreme coma by taar—inflonnece of Raaputin 
Assassination of Rasputin 

Provisional government of Prince Lvov 

Alulication of Tsar Nichola 

Arrival of Lenin in Petrograd 

Failure of Bolehevik coup—eseape of Lenin 

Kerensky becomes Mussian prime minister 

hernilew conntimevnlution 

Bolshevik Nevalution 

Dispersal of constitnent assembly in Petrograd 
Period of War Communiem in Russia 

Treaty of Rreet-Litcvek 

Civil war am! Allied intervention in Russia 

Murder of Tsar Nicholas and family 

Abdication of Kaiser William 1—proclamation of German Republic 
Formation of German government of Socialists and Independents 
Armistice between Germany andl Allies 

Meeting of fret National Assembly at Weimar 
Signing of peace treaty at Versailles 

Lifting of Allied blockade of Germany 

Seizure of Flime by D'Annunzia 

Fallure of Kapp Putsch ly Cermany 

Hussian War with Poland 

WAnmoonne forced oot of Fiume hy lialian government 
Mutioy of Russian sailars at Kevnetailt 

New Economie Pulley in Rosia 

Fall of Giollnt govercment in Tly 

Fascist disorders in {taly 

Treaty of Rapalle between Bitesia afd Germmy 
Beginning of cullupse of Germas mark 

Fascias “March on Rome*—Mussolind firma government 
Geant of dintaterial powers to Mussolini 

Organization of Union of Secialiat Soviet Mepublics 
French an! Belgline oeeupy Ruhr | 

Nalian bombardment of Corfi 

“Beerhall Parsch™ in Munich—Hirler sentenced to jal 
Srewimatn becomes Cermean foreign minister , 
Death of Lenin 

Murder of anti-fasciet deputy Mattedt 

Dawes Plan accepted by Germany 

Hindenburg elected German president 

Treathes of Leearne 

Overthrow of Portuguese government by irmy 
Vicbory ot Stalin ouvir Trotaky arid tts supporters 


1904-1905. 

1905 {Jan..23) 
(Oet, 30) 
(Dee. 22-Jiuun, 1) 

Th | May) 
(Nov. ) 

1907 | Mar.-June) 

Loo7-19]2 

1911 

1912-1916 

1914 (Aug. 1) 

1915 ( Sept.) 

1916 (Dee. ) 

1017 (Mar. 12) 
(Mar. 15) 
(Apr, 16) 
(July 16-18) 
(July 20) 
(Naw. 25) 

1917-192] 

1918 (Mar. 3) 

1918-19200 

1918 (July 16) 
Nov. 9) 
(New. 10) 
(Nov, 11) 

1919 (Feh, 6) 
(June 28) 
(July 12) 
(Sept. 12) 

20 (Mor) 
( Apr—Sept.) 
| Doeree. } 

1921 (Feb.-Mar.) 

1921-1927 

> (one) 

1922 (Muar.-Ang.} 
(Apr) 
(Aug.) 
(Oct.) 
(Nov,) 

( Dates, |} 

1923 (Jan: 
| Aug--Sept.) 
(Nuv.) 


1924 (Jan.) 


(June) 
( Aug.) 
1925 (Apr) 


1926 (May) 
(July—Oet.) 
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Admission of Germany to League of Nations (Sepit.) 
General Carmona hecomes president of Portugal 1927 (Apr:) 
Baniehment of Trotaky 1927 (Dee, ) 


Socialiat majority In German clections—Hermann Muller chancellor 


Denunciation of Locurny treaties. by Germany and 
renulitarization of Rhineland 


1928 (May-June) 


Salazar becomes Portuguese finance minister (May) 
First Five-Year Plan in Russia | (Oct. ) 
Lateran trealles between Italy ani) Vatican 1929 (Feb) 
Steck market crash ln United States (Oct) 
Acceptance of Young plan by Germany 1929 (Dec. ) 
Evactiation. of Khineland by Allies 1929-1930 
Reonumic depression in West 1940-1935 
Bruening becomes chancellig of Germany 1930 ( Mar.) 
Nata win 107 seats in German elections (Seep) 
Hindenburg begins to rule hy decree 1930 
Failure of Aostrian Credlit-Anstall 1931 (May) 
Severe famine in Russia 1932-1933 
Re-election of President Hindenburg 1932 | Mar.) 
Von Papen becomes German chancellor (May) 
Nazis win 230 seats in. Reichstag (July) 
Salazar becomes prime tninister of Portugal (in eflect dictator) (July) 
Hiller becomes chancellor of Germany bO33 Jian. | 
New authoritarian constitution in Portugal (Feb.) 
Reichstag fre—suppression of Conununists (Feh.) 
Withtrawal of Germany from Leagoe of Nations (Oho) 
Recognition of Soviet Union by United States (Nov, ) 
Purge of Nazi party by Hitler LOS (Jone) 
Nozi Pursch in Austria—murder of Chancellor Dolfuss (July) 
Assassination of Kirov and porge of Old Bolehevike. 94-1936 
Hither asstimes presidency of German Reich 1934 | Aug,) 
Russia joins League of Nations (Sept) 
Saar plebiscite 1935 ( Jan.) 
Hither demmvciation of disarmament clauses of Versailles treaty (Mar, ) 
Conference of Stresa ( Ape.) 
Franco-Russian alliance (Muay | 
Acglo-German naval agreement (June) 
ltalian invasion of Ethiopia (Oct) 
Voting of League <anctions against Ttaliane (Nor. ) 


Italian annexation of Ethiopia (May) 
Discontinuation of League eanctions against Ltaly (July) 
Outbreak of Spanish Civil War (July) 
Rome-Berlin Axis (Oct) 
AntiComintern Pact (Germany, haly, Japan) (Nov, } 
Adoption of new constitution in Riresia (Dec, ) 
New purges in: Russia—Radek, Marshal Tukhacheveki, ete. 1937-19388 

Withdrawal of Italy from League of Nations 1937 ( Dee.) 
Reorganization of German army under Nazi control L930 ( Feb.) 
(erman annexation of Austria Mar.) 
Munich pact Sept.) 
German occupation af remainder of Crochoslovakin [939 (Mar. ) 

German aonexation of Memel (Mar.) 
Halian conqoest of Albania (Apr.) 
Military alliance between Germany anil ltaly | May} 
Dismissal of Foreign Minister Litvinow of Fiurssia (Maw) 
Nomagression agreement between Germany and Hussia {Aug.) 


pus) 





German invasion of Poland | (Sept. 1) 
Declaration of war by Britain ani) France on: Germany (Sept. 3) 
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this period, most of them influenced by diegznut 
at the weaknesses in their own systems, a3 dem 
onstrated by the Depression, After World War 
Ih. when the Soviet Union became the strongest 
peor in the world outside the United States. 
most of the citheens of the democracies were 
moved pot eo much by the fear that the Soviet 
system would prove superior te theirs as by the 
new agatresiventss of the Seviet Union, which 
compelled the other countries to maintain a 
posture of constant defense, This was coupled 
by a fear in some that in the long run the 
Soviel svetem would exercise an attraction for 
the relatively backward countries superior to 
that of the capitalistic democracies, and that It 
had certain advantages over the democracies in 
its ability to direct the energies of its people 
to @ertain well-defined aims which boded no 
good to the democracies. 

In the 1930's. however, it was not Soviet 
Russia that constituted a clear danger to the 
Western democracies but the aggressive totali- 
larian states of ceritral Europe. especially Na- 
tintial Socialist Germany, The democracies were 
kept constantly on the defensive, never knowing 
where their enemies would strike next. Each 
move in the 1930's wee made in answer to a 
move thade hy the totalitarians, a¢ most moves 
in foreign policy in the 1950's were made with 
an eye to their effect on the competition with 
the Soviet Union. The world initiative passed 
fromthe Western democracies to the autocracies 
in the 1930's, where it has remained to the 
present Hime. Though Germany, Italy, and Japan 
were defeater! in the second World Wat, it was 
enly after a mobilization of tremendous re- 
sources hy the much mote tmameronue demon 
racies. and with the aid of the Saviet Union, The 
Allied victory in World War If could not there- 
fore be regarded asa clearcut verdict in favor 
of the democracies: Without the snceesses of the 
Soviet armies in holding the Germans” attack — 
though aided, it is true. hy considorahly material 
from the Weat—it ts douhtfil that the war would 
have Tver woo by the West and certainly not 
hy 1945. (f the autorracies had joined. forces 
insteail of fighting one another, if is not rertain 
that the war would have been won at all by the 
two rrmbatiled democracies of Fritain and the 
United Stutes, whose mumpower and resources 


would have been decisively outmatched by thoer 
of the autocracies. | 

The two chapters devoted to the inter-war 
period will therefore be devoted to the rise of 
the totalitarian «tates and to the ebbing of 
demorratiy initiative in Britain, Franee, and 
the United States under the impact of totall- 
tarianiam. The last seetion of the senond of 
these chapters will compare the two systems and 


atody their impact on one another, the failure 


of the Ruropean security system, and the drift 
toward war, Certain parts of the present chapter 
miay not be fully grasped until events in the 
democracies have also been studied in Chapter 
24. 


* Kussig 


SOCAL STRUCTURE OF RUSSIA AT THE TURY 
OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


The Tsarist governinent In the later part 
of the nineteenth century Russia appeared to 
Iw following the development of the nations 
of western Europe, but with a considerable 
time lag. Onee the serfs had been emancipated 
m U6) tt became clear that Russia would come 
within the orbit of Western civilization and 
follow the path blazed by the other Western 
capitalist nations From the JS80"'s, Joreign 
capital flowed into the country to develop new 
industries, the edelita being serviced hy the ex- 
port of agricultural produce. But as the general 
economic condition of the country improved, 
and the process of modernization began gradu- 
ally ta take hold, the backward political and 
aucial condition of Russia became more evident. 
especially to the middle class In this respect 
Ihe situation hears a marked resemblance to that 
of France ot the end of the eighteenth century, 

The government remained totally abeolute.. 
The enly elected hundies in the nountry were the 
temeteovs, local organizations at the equivalent 
of the county level. Since these were elreted hy 
a restricted propertied franchise they were 
dominated by local landowners; At the center 
was the absolute tear, supported hy a bureau 
racy appointed by him, which wae often 
scandalously corrupt, hy am army officered 
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largely by the anstocracy, and by a secret 
police, whose primary task was to discover sub- 
version ogainst the tsar and ktate, Since Tear 
Nicholas 1) was one of the more feeble members 
of his family, which had heen on the throne 
since the seventeenth centory, the government 
was usually inefficient as wel) as corrupt and 
insufficiently supervised by the monarch. 


Middle class and intellectuals The Russian 
middle class was still small but increasing in 
numbers, and os elewhere, it desired some share 
in the government of the state, Of the «mall 
number of intellectuals, many of them educated 
abroad and familiar with the governments of 
foreign nations, some hacked the middle clase hut 
others despaired of winning their ends in face 
of the olistinate resistance of the tear, who made 
no secret of the fact that he considered autoc- 
rary the highest form of government and that 
he regarded constitutional monarchy and democ- 
racy with contempt. Many Russian intellectuals 
therefore turned toward socialism, especially the 
Marxian variety, and were at most mildly in- 
terested in extracting a constitution from the 
isar as a transitional stage in the establishment 
of a socialist republic, 


Peasants and workers The Russian peasant 
was technically backward, and his yields, even 
when he was a small landed proprietor, were 
very low by European standards. About half the 
country under cultivation was in the hands of 
communal groups known as the mir. Under the 
mir syster the land was held in common by the 
community as in the medieval West, Methods 
of cultivation were not necessarily more primi- 
tive than among the small landowners, some of 
whom showed considerable enterprise in im 
proving and enlarging their holdings. These 
were the kulaks. Jater to be liquidated by the 
Soviet government. Both the mir and the «mall 
landowners were in constant seed of more 
land, which was not available to them since so 
much land still remained unproductively in the 
hands of the large landowners, who used it 
for hunting and similar pursuits, of let it He idle. 
All the peasant class had to pay high taxes, 
many of the peasants being still saddled also 
with debts dating from the time of emancipation, 


when. it will be remembered, they were made 
to pay for the lands they cultivated. Upen the 
lack of the peasant fell most of the cost of the 
modermization of the country, since Russia was 
still trying to build her industry and had few 
manufactured products to export. 

The working class suffered from conditions 
comparable to those of the early Industrial 
Revolution elsewhere, They were forbidden by 
law to strike or to organize into trade wnions, 
even though in fact they sometimes engaged 
int illegal strikes, which invariahly brought re- 
ptisals wpon them. 


Formation of political parties Thus at the 
turn of the century all groups in the country 
save the small ruling class favored by the tsar 
had grievanres and had no legal means of 
expressing them. All attempts st extralegal ac- 
lion were suppressed hy the tsar and his police. 
Nevertheless, a jroup of politically conscious 
landowners and liberal democrats from the 
middle class organized 2 party. known as Cadet, 
to press for constitutional government by what: 
ever legal means were availalile to them. Shortly 
tlterward a socialise! party wae formed, made 
up of peasants, workers ond intellectimls, mod- 
eled on foreign Social Democratic parties. But 
like other socialist patties, it split-into Marxian 
and fnor-Marxian groups, the Marxists them- 
stlves then dividing further in 1903 into a 
majority ond @ minority. The Bolsheviks, who 
were af that time in a majority (the word Itself 
means o majority), were anxious to overthrow 
ithe state and replace the tsarist government 
through revolution by a dictatorship of the pro 
letariat. The Mensheviks, on the other hand, 
helieved in working morr slowly for the same 
ends and were willing to work with non-Marxists 
for the Purpose. They believed thatna heourgeois 
government would have to he established first, 
and that this stage. predicted’ by Marx, would 
then lead on to the full proletarian revolution, 
By far the largest group in the new party: were 
the Sovial Revolutionaries, who were backed 
overwhelmingly by the: numerically powerful 
peasantry. They remained the largest socialist 
group until they were outmaneuvered hy the 
Bolsheviks and forcibly compelled to accept 
their dictation in 1917. This, then, was the 
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situation when the Russians became involved 
in war with Japan, 
REVOLUTION or 1905 


Tha Wit 


Japanese atid Russian tivalry in China, and 


itself wee an outgrowth of 
details mee not he disrussed here. The Japanese 
won twa emtcial battles, one by land, and one 
hy sea; whereupon Theodore Hocsevelt, presi- 
dent of the United States, offered his mediation. 
Though Hussia lost some territory won in recent 
years from the Chinese, her territorial loss was 
far overshadowed by the immense loss in 
prestige, Japan, only fifty years before virtually 
unknown to the Western warld, had been strong 
enough to defeat the most populous of European 
nilons, 4 nation, moreover, which was the last 


etronghald of absolute monarchy and the only 
European state where there was fot even 4 
semblance of constitutional limitation on the 
power of the monarch, Thos it was the tear and 
lis regime that had to bear the full brunt of 
criticiam for the lningling of the war. Yet, even 
a, it is possible that nathing would have hap. 
pened if the tsarist troops had not fired on a 
huge but peaceshle demonstration led by @ 
priest, which had assembled before the tsar’s 
palace fo petition him for a redress of priev: 
ances, When several hundred demonstrators 
were shot down, it was widely recognized thut 
little bat repression could he hoped: for from the 
LoOVvVerniment. All the numerous a that hed 
een demanding change were thus suddenly 
preverited with an issue upon which they could 
join, They therefore began to demand reform: 





Barricade on a Moscow Street during the 1905 Ruisian Revolution. From a pointing by |. 
Miadimirev. | =ovPrOTH | 
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with an ever ineteasing. urgency, while up- 
risings weourved: throughout the country. The 
disorder culminated in a general strike or- 
ganized by the St. Petersburg Soviet, of 
Worker's Council. led by the revolutionary 
pearthess, 


REGINSING OF CONSTITUTIONAL COVERNMENT 


Summoning of the Duma The tear. who 
had promised an unacceptably emall measure of 
reform in Mareh 1905. issued @ manifesto in 
whieh he promised to call «» Doma, or partia: 
ment, which was to share power with himself. 
The October manifesto was welcomed by the 
morte moderute parties but rejected by the three 
socialist parties. The collapse of the united op- 
position encouraged the tsar to rant les thar 
he had promised. By thie time he bad signed the 
Treaty of Portsmouth. putting an end to the 
Russo-Japanese War, anil confident of the loy- 
alty of the returned troops, he appointed an 
upper house drawn mainly from the nobility, 
and gave the lower house or Doma far lee than 
the people hid been led to expect. In-spite of the 
fact thet the franchise had been weighted in 
favor of the landowners and upper bourgeoisie. 
the elections nevertheless revealed that the tsar 
commanded very litte support in the country, 
and the great majority of the representatives 
were people from whom he coul:d expect Tittle 
support. This did not prevent him from choo 
ing thinisters acceptable only to himself, with 
the result that the newly elected Duma was con- 
sistently hostile to them, A diseolution—which 
infuriated the liberals but which only confirmed 
the opinion of the revolutionary parties which 
had newer trusted the tsar and had not accepted 
his constitution—was followed by another rlec- 
tion. with reenits no lees unfavorable to the tsar 
‘Tear Nicholas, hie patience exhausted by such 
ingratitude, and still determined to have a Dhima 
that supported his policies, thereupon changed 
the basis for the franchise so that only the 
nobility and upper bourgeoisie could vote. At 
last he woe able to obtain a Duma more or less 
to his liking, but of course it In no way satisfied 
the aspirations of the intellectuals: liberals. or 
socialists, Yet after all, a constitution had been 
won; and when the teariat regime collapsed 


during the first World War, the Duma was able 
to aeorpt the ahdication of the tear and supply 
an alternative goverment fo that of the supreme. 


toca, 


The Stolypin regime Meanwhile the tear 
and his ministers had recognized that some re- 
forms were essential, especially in the rural areas. 
Decress had been turd which favored. in- 
dividual peasant proprietorship at the expense 
of the communal mirs, The program met with 
much success among the peasants, large mum 
bere of whorn took advantage of the facilities 
offered, though naturally the more conservative 
of the landowners, who had the ear of the tear 
and were powerful in the Duma, objected strenu- 
ously. The tsar, however, continued to give 
support, though reluctantly, to hie chief min- 
ister, Peter Stolypm, ontil the latter was assns- 
sinated in JO1L, Neither the Cadets-nor the 
revolutionary parties had been won over hy 
the reform. The former wanted ao truly consti- 
tutional government, ond the latter, who hoped 
for peasant support in the coming revolution. 
did not wish to see them too well «atished with 
their land. Fortunately for the revolutionaries 
there was still far too fitthe land to go around, 
and the Social Revolutionary party, made up 
primarily of peasants, was able to make capital 
outof the shortage. while denouncing the Stoly- 
pin reforms as afi attempt to luv them off with 
inadequate concessions, Bit i remains possible 
that if there had bees no war, the agrarian 
changes sponsored by Stolypin, pursued to their 
conclusion in epite of the widespread opposition 
to them, even from within his own government. 
would have headed off the revolution, which 
could never have been carried out hy the small 
working class ly iteelf. 


THE BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION 


Character of the Revolution But the war, 
with its tremendons Russian losses and mis- 
management hy the government, provided the 
accasion for revolution—a revolution which, 
taken over ae it was by convinced Marxists, was 
different in its results from any that had pre- 
ceeded it in history. The Marxists. led hy “Niko- 
lai” Lenin and « fough core of determined 
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revolutionaries, succeeded in imposing a new 
system upon the Russian alate, which with rela- 
lively few changes has persisted to thie day, 
Clearly there was nothing predetermined about 
the form taken by this. revolution. The revolu- 
tionary situation was provided by the war; The 
hourgeois government that tried to function 
after the disintegration of the tearist government 
was unable to establish ite authority over the 
troops and was overthrown by the extremists, 
who managed to cling te power while they or- 
ganized a new revolutionary army, and gradu- 
ally redweed the country to obedience. The 
terror they established was far more thorough- 
going than that of the Jacobins in 1793, and 
succeeded in liquidating the majority of the 
not very large bourgeois class, in addition to 
the old nobility, When the revolutionaries, once 
peace had been obtained, realized that they 
could not their radical solution entirely 
by foree, they adopted a policy of fexihility. 
permitting some of the customary incentives of 
bourgeois society, But they were able to retain 
such a firm hold on the government that they 
were later able to put on end to the deprer 
of freedom they had permitted in the few years 
during which the economy had been recovering. 
Exercising an iron control over al) aspects of 
Rivesian life, the government wae then abile to 
establish a totalitarian system, under which o 
new type of soctety and socio-economic organiza: 
lion was created, which, in spite of superficial 
resemblances to earlier forms of autocracy, was 
hy virtue of its modernity and the effectiveness 
of its discipline something altogether new. This 
is the system which now competes for the 
leadership of Western civilization and of the 
entire world of new nations which have heen 
only lightly touched by Western expansionism. 
At ig a competition of which the result ie not 
yet known. But it is essential to understand the 
main elements in the system and to appreciate 
its strengths and weaknesses. as well as to know, 
in however brief an outline, how it came into 
being, 


Formation of the provisional government 
During the war Tsar Nicholas conceived jt to 
be his duty to fight personally at the front as 
eommander-in-chiel of the army; Since he was 


a far from effective commander, the army did 
not prosper. He left behind in control of the 
government his wile, 2 German women who we 
widely suspected of pro-German sympathies, and 
who was under the spell of o disreputable former 
monk named Rasputin, who was utterly incom- 
petent but who made her decisions for her. 
Revolutionary agents inthe army found it easy 
to spread defeatism in the ranks. Few soldiers 
felt any personal involvement in the war at any 
time; when the officer corps was decimated and 
ever more recruits called to the colors, it be 
came ever more dificult to maintain discipline 
in face of the appalling losses, which not onily 
seemed to be, hut actually were, the result of 
mmanagerment. The middle classes and Jand- 
owners, ashamed of the incompetence and 
failures of their government, blamed the tear: 
though they believed the war should be con- 
tinued, they wished to assume responsibility for 
ifs prosecution themselves. Some of the revolu- 
Hionaries who were more patriotic than revol- 
tionary also wished to see the war prosecuted 
more effectively, On the other hand, the ex- 
tremist revolutionaries, especially the Bolshe- 
viks, were anxiout only to take advantage of 
the war to create the long-awaited revolution. 

The first move in the revolution was the 
assassination of Rasputin at the end of Decem- 
ber 1916 by a group of nobles, This paralyzed 
whatever initiative remained in the government 
of the tsarina. The Duma, meeting in February 
1917, called for trie constitutional government. 
When the tsar was unwilling to grant thie and 
dissolved it, a Doma committee demanded his 
abdication. Nicholas, seeing everything in dis- 
order around him and unable even to exact 
obedience from his troops, abdicated on March 
17, 1917. m favor of his brother, who refused to 
aerep! the position. This Jefe the Duma as the 
résiduary Jegatee of the monarchy. Since there 
was now no head of government, the Duma 
proceeded to cet up a provisional government 
pending the election of @ constituent assembly 
to write a tepublican constitution, 

Meanwhile the revolutionary parties were 
taking matters into their own hands. The Soviet 
of Petrograd (formerly St. Petersburg. the name 
having been changed in 1914 to eliminate the 
Germanic sound of the old capital) was fanning 
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the revolutionary flames in the capital, calling 
upon the soldiers to desert and the workera to 
ecase working. A eimilar Soviet was. funetioninp 
in Moscow. Control of these soviete wae far more 
important to the revolutionarice than control of 
the provisional government, which was hardly 
more competent than ite tsarisl predecessor ana 
could nat establish control over the armed forces. 
li had no program available for such) an emer- 
pency as it faced; but above all it wanted to 
continue the war—a policy litterly at variance 
with the will of the workers ‘and peasants wha 
would be called upon to continue the hehting, 
Leaders of the socialis! parties other than the 
Boleheviks, however, gave some Inkewarm Sipe 
port to the ides of continued war, tho provid: 
ing the Bolsheviks with the most popular issue 
of the day, The dedicated Bolsheviks, many of 
whom had just emerged from tsatist prisons bv 
order of the provisional goverment, managed 
ultimately to win control of the soviets, though 
they were initially « minority in them. Theit 
slogan of “hreadl, land, and peare, all at which 
were desperately needed, gained them much 
support among workers and prasants, 

In April 1917, Lenin was shipped into 
Russia in o sealed train by the Germans, who 
hoped that he would make Russia incapahlin 


of further resiatance to. the German armies. 
Lenin dpinis kly established his necendancy over 
the Bolehevike and proceeded to make a strang 
Alternpt ta eonvert his minority in the soviets 
inte a majority. Meanwhile the provisional zov- 
emment under a liberal, Prince T.vov, was not 
meeting much suceess in view of the war-weatt- 
neseof the people, It was aleo fared with (VP T EPC 
sition from: some of the leaders of the army. 
who resented the forced ahdieation of the tear 
und were tot prepared to obey anyone else. As 
the year drew on, some of the libernle in the 
provisional gowernment, feeling their lack of 
support, decided that the best hope lay in 
winning the adherence of the more moderate 
socialists. The socialist leader. Alexander Keren: 
sky, was therefore firet given the department cyl 
justice and finally the premiership, Al the mo- 
ment of the change-over to Kerensky's leader- 
ship, the Bolaheviks engineered an abortive 
upriaing in Petrograd which the government 
was strong enough to suppress. Lenin escaped to 
Finland, and Leon Trotsky, his chief supporter 
(formerly a Menshevik). was imprisoned. But 
Kerensky and his government had no real sup- 
port. The army was severely defeated in July, 
and a general named Korniloy, after defying 
RKerensky and being diemissed. attempted a 


Trotsky speaking in Red Square, Maseau 
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counterrevolution. Me was ignominiously halted 
in his advance toward the capital when the rail- 
raul workers refused to transport him. 


Capture of the Revolution by the Bolsheviks 
All these events played into the hands of Lenin 
and the Bolsheviks, who knew their own minds 
and had a determined will to power conspicu: 
onsly missing in all those who were currently 
having power thrnst upon them. Tt was the 
workers, not Kerensky, who had defeated Korn: 
lov; and in spite of the failure of the July 
uprising, more of the workers and soldiers came 
to recognize that only the Bolsheviks could lead 
them to the attrictive goals of bread, land, and 
peace. The other socialiet party members in the 
Soviets began to tum to the Bolsheviks; who at 
last ceasecl to be the numerically weakest party 
in. them. Lenin quittiy ceturned from Finland 
to take charge and at ovee planned an armed 
uprising in Petrograd, Ev this time there was 
real hunger in the city, and the time had came 
for extreme action; and although Lenin was 
opposed to the last even by some of the Bal- 
shevike, he was able to have his way. In the 
night of November 7, the Bolsheviks, now in 
full control of the Petrograd Sovict, supported 
hy the Baltic fleet and soch troopa as there 
were in the city. took over the capital. Kerensky, 
finding no loyal troops to defend him, Aled 
abroad. In the major cities of Russia the Soviets 
likewise within a few days assumed power. 
Lenin hecame the chief of a new Council of 
People's Commissars, 

Two months later the long-promised Con- 
stituent Assembly was elected under universal 
manhood suffrage. But, as might have been ex: 
pected, the peasant majority voted for the 
peasant Secial Revolutionary party, and the 
Bolsheviks, though making a good showing in 
the cities, gained only some nine million votes. 
Rut the Bolsheviks had ne intention of etablish- 
ing a democratic government unless they were 
in a full position to control it, After trying 
vainly to obtain a majority in the Assembly, 
they dissulved it by foree and set up the “dic 
tutership of the proletariat,” in whose name 
they professed to speak. The first stage of the 
revolution was then over. The Bolahovike were in 
control af the center, the other parties were 


disorganized, the bourgeoiste and nobility were 
afraid for their lives and propertles. Most of 
them either left the country for distant places or 
retired into exile in neighboring countries in 
order to organize a counterrevoliution against 
the Bolsheviks, 


U.3.5.K.—THE FIRST YEARS 


“War Communism” and the defeat of the 
counterrevolution The system organiaed by the 
Communist party, as it was called after March 
L918, is usually known os “war communism.” 
In fact it was a hodge-podge of ad Aoe policies, 
generally, in so far as they were true policies at 
all, in line with Communist and Marxian theory. 
Many of the largest industrial establishments in 
the country were nationalized and administered, 
first by committees of workers, then, when these 
proved inefficient, by officials appointed by the 
party, During the years 1918 to 1921, when the 
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new government was heset by civil wars and 
foreion intervention for the purpose of restoring 
the old system, everything was subordinated to 
the urgent need for food and supplies, These 
were rithlessly requisitioned by the government 
and its troops, causing an unceasing struggle 
between the peasants who were substantial 
enough to have a surplus and the government, 

supported hy the city workers who needed to 
he: fed: In: March 19168, the Soviet government 
concluded a separate peace with the Germans 
on very urifaverable terms dictated hy the 
Germans, which included the lose of the 
Ukraine, Poland, Finland, and the Baltic 
provinces, But Lenin had no choice but to ac 
cept. Far more dangerous to the government 
at that moment were the numerous counterrevo- 
lutionary armies. which, unlike the Germans, 
could have overthrown the government if they 


had sneceeded. But they were never able to 


unite ¢ither inca concerted military effort or in 
a program to replace the Soviet government. 
Their determination (o restore the property of 
emigre and reinstitule the most reactionary 
features of the tsarist regime alienated their po- 
tential anpporters in every area they captured, 
The result was that the new Red Anmy, which 
Wis organized by Trotsky, was able to defeat 
the counterrevolutionary armies one by one, a3 
well as keeping at bay the illmanaged foreign 
expeditions which attempted to interfere after 
the Germans had been defeated, The Red Army 
was able also te reconquer the Ukraine, fut 
otherwise had for the time to submit to the 
truncation of Russian territories in the west, 
Within Russia the chief instrument for 
strengthening of government power was the 
Cheka, the political police. which instituted a 
reign of terror much more ruthless than the 
Jacobin terror of 1793-1794. The terror was 
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primarily directed against those whom the re- 
zime called “counterrevolutionaries, saboteurs, 
and speculators.” Since the bourgeoisie was 
automatically suspect, and the Cheka was not 
inclined to make fine distinctions between vari- 
ous forms of criminality, a considerable. per: 
centage of the former hourgeotsie and large 
landowners was liquidated. By systematic appli- 
ealion of the terror, the bourgeoisie and the 
nobility disappeared from the country, to be 
replaced only by “comrades” and workers, of 
whom no doubt some were bourgeois in disguise. 
Internal class struggles among the peasants were 
encouraged, the very small landowners and the 
landless being the natural allies of the Com- 
munis! government. The larger landholding 
peasants were thus driven to sympathize with 
and perhaps join the counterrevolutionary move- 
ments and thus became fair targets for the 
Cheka if they survived, By 192] famine as well 
as systematic liquidation had taken such a 
severe toll of the bourgeois and richer peasants 
that the Soviet government, fortified by its mili- 
lary victories, was able to relax the pressure 
anid take more serious steps to rebuild the 
economy, and set up a more permanent system 
of government than the rough and ready rule 
by local soviets that had hitherto served the 
rilers. During the period of war communism 
it may be noted that Communist practice had 
served to bolster Marxian theory. since the 
government had performed the task of digging 
graves for the bourgeoisie that under Marxian 
theory the bourgeoiste should have dug for 
themselves. 


The Government of the USSR In 1921 be- 
gan the policy known in Russian history as 
NEP (New Economic Policy), and a new con- 
stitution was proclaimed in 1922. The govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union has changed little in 
substance since that time. although it has 
changed in form and name. especially under 
the constitution of 1936. From the beginning to 
the present day it has remained a dictatorship 
hy the Communist party, the only political party 
permitted in the country, It is thus an oligarchy, 
which at times has meant personal dictatorship 
hy the man who controlled the machinery of 
the Communist party. A similar rule hy party 


dictatorship was initiated in Italy and Germany 
in the inter-war period, where the Fascist and 
National Socialist parties performed roles anal- 
ogous to that of the Communist party in Russia. 
But in both [taly and Germany the personal 
ascendancy of Benito Mussolini and Adoif Hitler 
was af undisputed ae the ascendancy of Josef 
Stalin in Russia during the period when he 
controlled the party, 

This type of regime should be distinguished 
from the strong-man role of individual dictators 
which rests on contral of the army, as in Latin 
America and in Portugal and Spain. In Russia, 
Italy, and Germany, the army remained as sub- 
servient to the civil power as in the democratic 
nations; and it was quite possible for the 
dictators in these countries to dismiss any army 
leaders at will and control military policy. Thee 
civilian dictators who donned army uniforms 
and directed strategy during the war controlled 
their countries through the apparatus of the 
party, which they kept at all times obedient to 
their will, 

The Russian state, in form, is o union of 
autonomous republics, each component republic 
possessing its own institutions and, in theory, 
the right to secede from the Union, Within these 
republics there are different nationality groups. 
which are given official representation in the 
Council of Nationalities. The many nationalities 
of the country are thus giver! official sanction, 
and their separate cultural traits have usually, 
hut not always, been approved anid fostered by 
the government. In this sense the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics (USSR) is a multi- 
national state, and may be thought to have 
solved the problem of nationalism which so 
plagued the Austrinn multinational empire be- 
fore the first World War. In addition to the 
Council of Nationalities, which constitutes the 
upper house of the Soviet Union, there is a 
lower house known as the Couneil of the Union, 
elected since 1936 hy universal suffrage, ane 
member for exch 300,000 inhabitants. These 
two councils together constitute the Supreme 
Soviet. A joint session of both councils choose 
a Council of People’s Commissars (later the 
Council of Ministers), which is the equivalent 
of a cabinet and is presided over by the equiva- 
lent of a prime minister, Thus the forms of a 
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democratic state are preserved, but the sub- 
siance is missing, for the entire slate of repre- 
sentatives and ministers has to be selected either 
from the Communist party or from classes 
approved by it. No opposing party hae ever 
been permitted. Under the constitution of 1922 
only members of the urban or working classes 
had the vote, and greater weight was given to 
the urban vote. The elections under the 1922 
conmeitution were indirect, The voters chose. the 
local soviets in villages and towns. these soviets 
then chose provincial soviets; and the latter the 
Supreme Soviet. Direct voting ly ballet, intro- 
(iced in 1936, was simply a formal concession 
to democratic procedure, and had no practical 
consequences. The local soviets, however, te- 
tained considerable authority locally; and al- 
though the members cannot function without 
Communist party support or act in anv way 
contrary to party policy, by no means all of the 
members of these local soviets are party 


Organization of the Communist party ‘The 
organization of the Communist party is not un- 
like that of the Soviets, The local unit is the 
cell, which is set up in factories and offices 
as well as in the villages. There ore also inter- 
mediate hierarchies between the cell and the 
powerful Central Committee. Although the eells 
provide the human material for the dominant 
committees at the summit of the Communist 
hierarchy, and promotions are made from the 
ranks, from the beginning the Communist Party 
Central Committee and its subcommittees have 
dominated the party, the initial members of the 
Central Committee being those men who had 
earried out the revolution. The Central Commit- 
tee. relatively small and compact but too large 
to function as an executive body (usually be- 
tween sixty and eighty members), chooses an 
executive secretarial headed by a general secre- 
tary and at least two important subcommittees 
or bureans, the Orghure, concerned with the 
organization of the party, and the Polithure, 
The Polithure, now called the Traecsidium, is 
concerned solely with party policy and has re- 
mained the more important. The Praesidium, in 
deciding on party policy, communicates its wishes 
to the Central Committee, and the latter to the 


cells, Thus all party members are committed to 
carrying out the policy decided by the oligarchy, 
and all the important members of the Supreme 
Soviet, as party members, are likewise com- 
mitted to the policy before they are elected. 
Discussion is no doukt free in the Praesidinum, 
as it is in the Central Committee of the party. 
But once a policy has been adopted by the party 
(the “party line”), all members are committed 
to it, and severe sanctions can be used against 
deviationists. Those who differ too publicly from 
the views of the leaders may also find later that 
their stand has heen noticed and promotions are 
withheld from them, although nothing worse 
may happen to them, | 

The party has at its disposal the political 
police, now known as the MVD, which is fully 
competent to deal with individual deviationists, 
and the controlled press, which may. prepare 
the way for sanctions by denunciations of the 
offender as a counterrevolutionary, saboteur, 
foreign agent, tool of reactionary fasciam, or 
some other less picturesque form of life. The 
police, naturally, are at the orders of the execu- 
tive of the party. The general secretary of the 
party, who is always a member of the Praesi- 
dium, is the most important party official, Con- 
trol of the party machinery by Stalin as general 
secretary enabled him to become the absolute 
dictator that he was, and this is the basis of the 
power now exercised hy Khrushchev, although he 
has also assumed the title of prime minister. 
Yet it may well be true that Khrushchev dors not 
posess as firm a control of the party machinery 
as Stalin, and that he could not act as: absolute 
dictator in the same manner os his predecessor 
who had the formidable apparatus of the secret 
police at his full disposal. If the other members | 
of the Praesidium, or even a substantial ma: 
jority of the Central Committee, were united 
against Khrushchev, they might well be able to 
dethrone him, in the same way that the National 
Convention was able to etrip Robespierre of his 
power and execute him, 


The New Economic Policy (1927-1928) 
The new policy in the economic field adopted 
by the Soviet government in 192] was inaugu- 
rated by Lenin over the opposition of many 
leading Communists, Bul it proved able to re- 
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store in considerable measure the Russian 
economy, Private trade and private small-scale 
industry were permitted, and the peasants were 
allowed to sell their products in the open market. 
a6 in tsarist davs. The Soviet government during 
the period of 1921-1928 preferred to we the 
weapon of discriminatory taxation, differential 
freight rates and similar economic weapons 
against privately owned enterprises rather than 
expropriating them. Large-scale industrial enter- 
prise remained, however, under the control of 
the government. But industrial goods: were in 
short supply, and the peasants continued to 
withhold produce when they found they could 
buy so little with their profits, The government 
even attempted by subsidies and special conces- 
sions to persunde the peasants to sell more. 
There can be no doubt that these seven years. 
which saw the death of Lenin and the rise to 
power of Stalin. were the only years In post- 
revolutionary Russia during which there was 
any measurable degree of economic freedom, 
and it is also true that the economy improved: 
agricultural production reached almost the level 
of 1913, Tt was not, however, good enough for 
the Soviet leaders, who had engaged in a unique 
experiment and had demanded enormous sacri- 
fices from their people which had as yet borne 
little fruit. Other nations had greatly increased 
production over that of the prewar vears, and 
the degree of industrialization achieved in 
Russia was not demonstrably greater than might 
have been won if the old prewar economic sve- 
tem had heen restored, The landowners had 
been dispossessed, and the peasants now con- 
trolled the land; there were no large industrial 
enterprises in the hands. of private persons. 
But the Marxist program was far from fulfilled: 
and the Soviet system could make little appeal 
to the world as yet. a= an example to be followed, 
It could appeal only on ideological grounds to 
those whe Jonged for the destruction of the 
capitalistic system because of the inequality of 
its rewards, 


*SoCiALis IN ONE COUNTRY” 


The First Five-Year Plan A momentous de: 
cision was then taken, The idea of a world 
revolution, which, it had been hoped, would 


follow the establishment of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat in Russia, was abandoned in 
favor of “socialiam in one country.” The Soviet 
government, now led by Josef Stalin, decided 
to compel the rapid industrialization of the 
economy by diverting all available resources to 
the task and to convert agriculture into a rural 
industry under the control of the state. The 
means adopted for the latter was the institution 
of compulsory collective and state farms, which, 
unlike the individual peasant farm, could use 
agricultural machinery provided by the new 
heavy industry, Under the collective system the 
whole agricultural production would be made 
available to the state. Private enterprise, both 
in the towns and country, could be made to 
disappear hy withholding raw material and 
machines. The state planners and bureaucrats, 
working with the aid of the Communist party 
and the political police, proposed to substitute 
state officials for private enterprisers in every 
acctor of the economy. Thos the first five-year 
plan was drawn up, with targets of production 
in. every sector, which had to be fulfilled under 
threat of the direst sanctions. 

There followed four years of appalling dif- 
ficulty and liardship for the Russians, The 
peasants, especially those who had prospered 
under the NEP system, desperately resisted 
forcible collectivization and the loss of the land 
for which they had struggled-so long. Rather 
thar: submit, many of them destroyed their crops 
and livestock; The goverment agents had to 
net foree to take over the farms, and those who 
submitted were usually reluctant to work for 
the collectives os they had worked for them- 
selves. There was more widespread famine and 
destitution, especially in the Ukmine, But the 
policy was pursued ruthlessly, The kulaks were 
killed or exiled, The promised machinery was 
often simply not available in spite of all the 
efforts of the state factories to produce them, 
But gradually the economy was transformed: 
and though the first five-vear plan was not com- 
pletely fulfilled in some sectors, it came close 
to fulfillment, In all the years since that time, 
there have heen five- or four-year plans in opera- 
tion, Targets are set, and every conceivable 
effort is made by the management to meet them. 
Piece work, almost abandoned in the West, was 








A collective farm in Stberia, [954_ (savrotoa) 


introduced on a large eeale; “shock” workers 
were given visible rewards and honors. In the 
collective farms the peasant was allowed to culti- 
vate a small piece of land in addition to his work 
on the collective, and to sell his products for 
money, The state concentrated its attention on 
heavy industry and capital goods, determined 
to “overtake and surpass” America, For a time 
foreign technicians were imported to impart 
their knowledge to the Russians, but always 
there was a shortage of consumer goods. These 
were regarded by the government as expendable 
at a time when the country was trying to build 
up its heavy industry. and especially when, as 
in. the late 1930's, it felt itself endangered by the 
expansionism of National Socialist Germany, 


Comparison with capitalistic system From 
an economic point of view it is clear that Rus- 
sian commimism at no time has approached the 
theoretical communist ideal, Indeed it has found 
it necessary to devise incentives not greatly dis- 
similar to these of the capitalist world—piece 
work, higher salaries for persona engaged in 
work regarded as especially useful hy the gov- 


ernment, status symbols, such ss automobiles 
and better housing, for government officials. The 
main difference between the Soviet and cap 
italist incentives is that the government, rather 
than private persons and the working of the 
market economy, decides in what areas the in- 
eentives shall be offered and the higher wages 
and salaries granted, The government decides 
which tasks are more socially useful, and these 
may vary at different times. When trained intel: 
lects are in short supply the professors, the 
scientists, and writers may be paid higher 
salaries; when there is need to persuade workers 
to higher industrial production, the fastest and 
most cfhcient workers may be granted special 
horuses, From one point of view this svatem 
may be socialism, in that social needs, as seen 
by the rulers, are given priority over private 
consumption at the choice of the individuals: 
from another point of view the system is one of 
state capitalism, for the state js the only: capi- 
talist. and it uses capitalistic methods to obtain 
ite results. The state takes all the profit from 
industrial enterprises and chooses how much to 
reinvest in the production of further capital 
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goods, rather than leaving the choice to the in- 
dividual concerns—who would make their de- 
risions on the hasta of their estimate of future 
profits to be gained from the enterprise. 

The Soviet state prefers to leave very little 
indeed to private choice. [ts bureaucrats plan 
production on the hasis of the estimated needs 
of the state and of private individuals. The latter 
have no say in the tnatter. Lut must take what 
is allotted to them. Above all, therefore, the 
Soviet Union is a bureaucratic state, all the 
major economic decisions being made by state 
officials, There can be no doubt that there is a 
far greater waste of materials in capitalistic 
states, in which millions of economic decisions 
are made every minute, few of which can he 
predicted accurately in advance. Whether it 
ean be as efictent a= a capitalistic state, whether 
omniscient bureaucrats can take the place of 
individuals making decisions on the basis of 
their own best estimate of what is profitable 
and what is likely to be in demand, is @ question 
not yet resolved. There is no doubt that the 
Soviet system is gradually becoming more ef- 
ficient, and it may well be that the younger 
renerations of Soviet planners who lave been 
horn to the ‘system and trained in it, have 
learned enough to be able to work. it compe: 
tently. The Russians started so mich later that 
they couk! not yet have caught up with the 
capitalistic countries under any system, Whether 
they can do so inthe future may depend almost 
as much on the response the capitalistic coun: 
tries make to the challenge presented by an 
alternative evstem as jt docs upon the Soviet 
Union: itself, 


FOREIGN POLICY—COOPERATION WttrH 
THE West (1954-1939) 


Between the two ware the Soviet Union tried 
to keep as free as possible from entanglement in 
the politics of the West, save for intermittent 
efforts to foster their professed ultimate aim of 
world revolution. For a long time the West tried 
to insulate itself likewise from contacts with the 
Russian revoluticnaries, whose global activities 
it feared, and looked with favor upon the in- 
culating countries which ent them off from the 
Soviet Union. Indeed the Weet enlled them col: 


lectively the cordon sanitaire. The Russians 
therefore concentrated most of their early efforts 
in the Far East, where they attempted to bring 
China into the Commmmist fold. When Chiang 
Kai-shek came to power, he preferred to try to 
create a strong nationalist and modernized 
China with some ties to the West, which wos: 
better able to give him what he needed, Mean- 
while Japan was increasing her power and had 
lo be prevented from encroaching on the Rus- 
sian Far Eastern territories as well as from ob- 
taining too preponderant an influence in China. 
The danger from her, however, was not immedi- 
ate, and at all times the Soviet Union felt able 
to cope with it. But this was nor true of Na: 
tional Socialist Germany, which was, at Jeast 
in words, uncompromisingly anti-Communist 
and anti-Russian. The Nazis had indeed taken 
over supreme power in the state by exploiting 
a Communist menace, 

The Soviet Union, therefore, secing thot 
she needed allies and realizing that she could 
win them only in the West, decided to support 
the League policy of “collective security,” and 
in 1934. she joined the League of Nations, which 
Japan and Germany had recently left: In 1935 
the signed defensive treaties with Franoe and 
(echoslovakia, In the following years Com- 
imunist parties in foreign countries were in- 
structed to cooperate with left-wing gavernmenté 
and no longer to remain aloof from the domestic 
concerns. of theer countries, Rut Russia woe 
never regarded very highly or taken very seri- 
ously by the Western powers that controlled the 
League, When the leaders of Britain and France 
signed the Munich pact with Germany and Italy 
for the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia, Rus- 
‘4 Was not consulted. The Soviet evetem was 
thought of as incurably inefheient and Western 
powers were unwilling to trust » professedly 
Communist government that was supposedly 
bent on their destruction. 


Attempted cooperation with Germany 
(1939-1947) “The Soviet Union, therefore, de- 
cided after Munich that the best plan for Rus- 
sian national interests was to come to terms with 
Cenmony and buy time and any other conces- 
sions the Germans were willing to offer, While 
pretending to negotiate with the British and 
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French, the Russians signed a nonageression pact 
with Germany, and after war had broken out 
they joined the Germans in a partition of 
Poland. A few months afterwards the Russians 
engaged ina war with Finland which was won 
oily with considerable difficulty. Meanwhile 
they recaptured the former Bultic provinces of 
Russia hy agreement with Germany. The Fin- 
nish war hod, however, revealed coach glaring 
dehciencies in the Russian army system that a 
thorough overhaul of the army was perecived 
to be necessary, This overhaul was-not complete 
when Germany turned on the Soviet Union in 
the summer of 1941 and when the other enemies 
of Germany found themselves willy-nilly allies 
of the country they had feared so long. 


Solidarity of the Russian people in the war 
There is much that still remains mysterious 
ahout the abeolute rule of Stalin within Russia 
in the 1980's. Stalin has at various times and 
in Various Countries |not excluding hie own) 
been depicted as a suspicious tyrant bent on 
eliminating all possible sources of opposition 


heth te him and his policies. There is no douht 
very much truth in this picture. He brooked no 
opposition and he allowed no one but himself 
to determine Soviet policy. It was also he who 
compressed every item of Soviet policy into the 
framework of the theoretical Marxism that re- 
mained the official philosophy of the state, In 
the mid-1950's he instituted “purge trials” of 
old Bolsheviks and others, including prominent 
army officers who were accused of crimes which 
it was difficult to believe they had committed. 
Yet the great majority of the accused made 
public confessions of their guilt. It may have 
been that if there were plots. against the re 
gime, Stalin was taking advantage of them to 
liquidate all hit enemirs and potential corprti- 
fors al the same time. Tt could even be that there 
was some plotting with Germany for the purpose 
of ousting the much-hated despot, and that from 
the point of view of the national interest some 
men had to be disposed of who might have used 
the coming war to their advantage in their de- 
sien. However this may be, Russian armies 
during World War [1 had to suffer none of 
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Stalin as Senta Claus before a favish display of 
Sontet ters, 1997. (sovroro) 


the treason and near treason that was so wide- 
spread in World War J; and in spite of over: 
whelming rewerses in the firet two years of their 
war, the Russiane were able to fight back in 
later years and achieve, even under Stalin, the 
victory denied them in 1918, and take-the eom- 
manding position in the world they have main: 
tained ever since, 


* Italy 


SEED POR HEFORA AFTER THE WAR 


Italy was the second state in Europe to ac- 
cept totalitarianism, but unlike Russia. che had 
no social or economic revolution, The dictatar- 
ship of Benito Mussolini, whieh lasted for more 
than twenty years. did not result from a coup 
d'état. since he came inte office quite levally, 
nor did it rely upon military support from the 
army; it merely used the power inherent in the 


cabinet of an ordinary democratic state, aided 
by the king, to overthrow the democratic form 
of government in the state and replace it by 
one-party government directed by the party 
leader, Mussolini was aided to power by his 
hands of squadristi, which amounted to a small, 
lack-shirted. private army. But this private 
army could easily have heen suppressed hy the 
regular troops of the preceding government if 
that government had indeed determined to sup 
press Hand had been supported hy the king. 

Ever since wnification and independence as 
a national state, Italy had been plagued by cor- 
rup! governments. None of the many political 
parties had been strong enoigh to command o 
majority in the parliament, and the prime min- 
isters, chosen by the king, had always heen 
compelled to buy the support of other party 
learlers by promises of jobs, many of which were 
sinecures. The ¢lections were notoriously dis- 
honest, votes being openly bought and sold, 
when the elections themselves were not fixed 
hy the parry in power. The resulting sovern- 
ments had net in all cases been inefficient, but 
they were alwave unstable: and no serioiis, posi- 
five program had ever been put through to 
mect the crying need of reform. 

ltnly had desperate social pnd economic 
problem requiring solution, The south had 
never fecovered from the jong rule of the 
Spaniards. Great landowners prinseedel most of 
the land in the south and still roled in an almost 
feudal manner an enormous rural proletariat, 
which had no alternative employnvent and wae 
chronically underemployed. The few southern 
towns and cities lacked employment opportuni: 
Hes, sinine there was little industry. The northern 
section af the country, the old kingdom of Pied- 
mont, on the other hand, was quite prosperous. 
Here was almost all the industry of the country. 
much of which was a efficient and enterprising 
as any in Esirope, Moreover, the valley of the 
Po was a rich agricultural ares. Central Italy 
was somewhere between the two extremes, bath 
economically and geographically, There were 
AOMe Prosperctis cities and pockets of good agri- 
cultural land; but much of it was hardly less 
depressed than in the south, A permanent threat 
to the ceonomy and a cause of chronic unem- 
ployment and underemployment was the ever 
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increasing overpopulation, a problem that in the 
years before the war was in part alleviated hy 
luge emigration to America. The countn 
which was short of industrial resources, woe able 
to pay its way and to balance its excess of im- 
ports over exports only through remittances 
from Italians who lived abroad. 


THE Rist OF FASCISM 


General characteristics of fascism Clearly 
there was a need for reform, even for heroic 
measures. But the measures were not those ad- 
vocated by the strident nationalism of the war 
years and the first yenrs of the peace. It was 
always easy to demand more territory or call for 
the “return” of lands that were inhabited by 
ltalians, The Treaty of London of 1915 had 
heen a shamelese bargaining of Italian lives for 
more territory; only when Italy's high demands 
had been agreed to by the Allies did she enter 
the war. But the peace treaties gave her far less 
than had been promised; and the territories 
she did win were already well populated and 
could absorb few except the inevitable offictals. 
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After the war there waa a widespread feeling 
that Italy had been cheated, a feeling magnified 
by the anti-government press. Moreover, the lelt- 
wing Socialists and Communists in the northern 
areas were determined to extract concessions 
from the government and their employers by 
direct action. The socialist political parties were 
on the increase, as was also a new Catholic 
party, with a program of reform based upon 
the social ideas of the Catholic Church. A wave 
of strikes had caused several changes in govern- 
ment, and though the resulting new governments 
differed little from the old, the strikes were 
nevertheless being settled one by one, and by 
192] some prosperity was beginning to return, 
at least in the north. The situation, however, re- 
mained explosive, and it was made to order for 
on inspired demagogue ready and able to take 
advantage of it, 

Benito Mussolini started hia career as a So- 
cialist and syndicalist. In the early part of the 
war he had also been a pacifist. Later he sup- 
ported Italian intervention in the war, in which 
he himself fought and was wounded. By the time 
of the peace he had become an ardent national- 


lealian boys moking ready for the day of destiny. (HROWN BROTHERS | 
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ist and supporter of war and had abandoned his 
socialist principles in favor of a vague fright: 
Wine ideology which he called fasciem. Thie 
ideology was impossible to formulate clearly, 
ner in eaence if wae nothing hut an appar 
tunistic adaptation to the circumstances of the 
times. The government was unpopular and could 
Thor ret things done, for reasons inherent in the 
Italian democratic system. Fasciem therefore lie: 
came antidemocratic and authoritarian, ond 
adopted the principle that all policy ought to 
How from o single authoritarian miler, whom 
the people would follow hecause, heir Ignorant 
ancl largels literate, they wished to be told what 
to do by someone who knew. Italians were dis: 
contented because they did not command the 
prestige in the world that they felt they deserved. 
They had heen treated by the other peacemakers 
in a cavalier fashion: and thoueh thev had won 
a great victory over the Austrians during the 
last dave of the war, it had nat expunged the 
memory of Caporetto in I9LT, in which hate 
the [talisune lined berry ov erwhelmingly defeaqterl 
by the Central Powers. So fascism hecame stri- 
dently nationalistic and militaristic, determined 


to compensate for actual weaknesses and failures 


by noisy sounds of ageressiveness and war. This 
policy had the virtue in Fascist eves of directing 





allention oway from tlie rec] evils why eh wale 
have required elfort anc aacriher lo overCoOme 
toward the imagined iniquities perpetrated on 
lislians by foreigners, 

Fascism needs to be distinguished sharply 
from communism in that the latter had a real 
program and required real sacrifices, which 
Were imposed bv @ ruthless dictatorship. In [tal 
there never was any worthwhile program di: 
rected to the needs of the tres, The Foacief clip. 
laforship eperated in the interests of the ruline 
classes, who initially subsidized the Fascist party 
and movement and always profited from it. Such 
sacrifices as were demanded were made anly I 
the poor—the workers and peasants who had to 
pay the bill for the ostentatious military tray 
pings of the revime and for the hige Faerie 
hureaucracy, which performed few useful func 
Hons and « fee main task wis its own perpetu: 
ation, When Mussolini first began LO Annie 
hi Ls Prop ram after thie War he was looked ipo 
with contempt by the Socialists and hy the 
Catholic Populist party, both of which were 
Interested in improving the lot of the workers 
through ordinary parliamentary means. They 
did not take Mussolini ceriously, The numerically 
much fewer Communists, bent. on revolution of 
a different kind, took him more seriously: they 


Mussolini lrading the 
“March on Rom a” OPO. 
(HtOWN LATHER | 
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had littl choice since their meetings were con 
stantly broken up bw Faseist bands. The Com- 
munists had some strength in the labor unions, 
although such «trength could not easily be trans- 
formed inte parliamentary seats. Bot the richer 
classes, especially the industrialists, carly saw in 
the Fascist movement a tool by which they 
might intimidate the workers and head off the 
reforms demanded by the two progressive par- 
ties. Thev may have regarded Mussolini and his 
toughs with private disdain, but they felt they 
would he useful te them: and there is no doubt 
that much of the money that reached the party 
eoffers came from these classes. But even more 
than with money they supported Mussolini by 
their influence, which was considerable and 
reached into the highest circles in the nation, 
Thus the Fascists were treated with great con- 
sideration hy the police, It was seldom that their 
meetings were broken up. When they engaged 
in fights with Communists, any intervention the 
police made was in favor of the Fascists 


The March on Rome In 1921 a general 
election was held, in which the Fascists won a 
hare thirty-five seats on! of several hundred: 
hut this did not daunt their ardor. On the con- 
trary, it spurted them to greater efforts to create 
the appearance of the breakdown of government. 
Finally, Jate in 1922, Mussolini called for a 
“march on Rome” to take over the government, 
which had bern unable to obtain the king's 
consent to the declaration of martial law and 
was undoubtedly tettering. The “march” was in 
fact.no march aot all. It was mostly a concerted 
rush of Fascists by suburban trains and other 
conventional transportation to the capital. But it 
lod its effect. Mussolini was called upon by 
King Vietor Emmanuel i to take over the gov- 
emiment as prime minister, with the parliamen- 
tory support of all his thirty-fwe deputies. It 
did not matter that he had litthe parliamentary 
support. He did not need it as Jong as be had 
control over the strings of government, especially 
the police—who would heneeforth encourage 
openly the Fascist hands, which soon became 
offwially the Fasrist militia, Though the other 
parties resisted briefly, they were unable to 
unite against Mussolini, nor did they possess any 
effective weapons. Mussolini, with the support of 


the king, controlled the executive, and legislated 
when he needed to hy decree or by intimidating 
the deputies by very direct means, including 
beatings of the recalcitrant and the administra- 
tion of castor oil. Soon afterward, to make his 
position doubly secure, and with the ostensible 
purpose of creating an effective government in 
spite of the multiplication of partice, Mussolini 
intimidated the deputies into agrecing that the 
party which won the most seats in an election 
should be deemed to have two thirds of the seats, 
In fact this refinement was nol necessary, since 
in the ensuing election the Fascists won more 
than half the seats—or so the government, 
which controlled the ballot boxes, announced. 


The Fascist party and government The 
Fascist party became the only legal party in the 
state, and o slate of party members was the only 
ane submitted! to the electors, who could either 
vete for or against the list—a device adopted 
from Soviet Russia. Within the next few veare 
the administration was taken over fully by the 
party. All appointments were made only with the 
approval of the central government. Each city 
had its Faseist mayor and council, The judges 
who insisted on maintaining the old system of 
trial in accordance with the law were intimi- 
dated or dismiseed. Mussolini annowneed the 
existence of a new kind of justice, “Fascist 
justice.” which was superior to all other known 
forme and in accord with the higher interests 
of the people. 

The party was securely in the hands of 
Mussolini himself. who was known as the leader. 
Il Duce. He appointed the Secretariat and the 
Fasciat Grand Council, which was his chief 
advisory body. The council did not possess any 
power of its own, hut its discussions and debates 
were valuable to the government insofar as they 
sigpested policies and projects for the Duce. 
kept him informed about the state of the notion, 
and provided him with material for his frequent 
harangues to the people. The Fascist Grand 
Council was composed of leading party mem: 
hers throughout the country and was recruited 
via. well-defined stages from the lower mings of 
the Faseist hierarchy, 

The Fascist regime spoke much of its phi- 
losophy and displayed remarkable virtuosity in 
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devising grandiose political and economic struc- 
tures, which seldom functioned. if they existed 
at all. But they were spoken of as if they were 
the real foundations of the state. It was widely 
helieved abroad and even at home that Italy was 
a “cotporative” state, built in general accord: 
anee with the Catholic notion of clase coopera- 
tion. The “corporations” were indeed set up, hut 
they performed no visibly useful function. All 
that they achieved could have been done equally 
well without the aid of the corporative facade. 
At the level of the ordinary business estallish- 
ment, representatives of the workers, compul- 
corily organized into unions, met with their 
employers and supposedly discussed wage= anil 
other working conditions. Strikes were forbid: 
den, and also, for good measure, lockouts. But 
in addition to the workers and the employers a 
local party representative sat in at all confer- 
ences. and he was able to compel acceptance of 
hie terms. In practice, he and the employer 
canged up on the worker. 

Above the local worker-management com: 
mittees, known a« <yndicates, there were further 
eroups of syndicates, and above these were the 
ereat federations of syndicates, known as corpo. 
rations, (ne such corporation was set mp for 
reach of twentytwo different occupations. in 
rach corporation and syndicate the proceeding 
was the same: the Fascist party funetionary 
arhitrated in fover of o-settilement, which was 
almost invariably in favor of the employer, 
Thie system was supposedly the fulfillment of the 
workers’ desire for syndicalism and equal rights 
with management, But the Fascists knew very 
well to whom they were beholden for their posi- 
Hon: and though occasionally, especially in the 
1930's, they coerced the employers ae well ns the 
workers into policies favored hy the state. a= o 
general rule the interests of the party and of the 
employers were identical. The emplovers wished 
to keep their workers disciplined. resigned to o 
low wage, and unable cither to strike or to quit, 
while at the came time they wished te employ 
only ne many men as they needed, and he en- 
tirely free to hire ond fire in accordunee with 
market conditions, The party members wiched 
only to have their ehare of the proceeds and to 
keep themselves in power, They wore not in the 
least interested in improving the lot of the work- 


ers at the expense of good relations with their 
ultimate paymasters. 

The Fascists boasted loudly of the industrial 
peace they had ensured, and claimed they had 
elved the major problem that affected demo- 
cratic nations. No newspaper could painsay them, 
for journalists were expected to “serve the inter: 
ests of the nation.” Production figures, however, 
remained unimpressive, and Italy partook only 
slightly of the almoet universal economic boom 
of the 1920's. What was achieved was far better 
discipline and an end of the riotous Individual- 
ism characteristic of prewar Italy, Order was 
maintained under threat of severe sanctions. 
Overt opposition in any field was severely re 
pressed, and within the Fascist party itself any 
hreath of disapproval of [I] Duce was regarded a= 
litthe short of treason: if it led to nothing worse, 
it cot off forever anv hope of advancement 
within the ranks of government, which remained 
a Fascist monopoly throughout the whole period 
of the dictatership, 

Personally a vain man, Mussolini liked to 
receive eredit from foreigners for his enlight- 
ened policies and for the visibly better-ccrubhed 
look that Italy now presented to her tourists. He 
fancied the Italians as resurrected Romans of 
antiquity, and the great Roman ruins as the 
work of anectent Tralians, He restored) many 
antiquities and created huge public works in the 
old Roman «tyle. including the draining of the 
Pontine marshes. This latter work was af some 
nee, althouwh it helped only an infinitesimal 
percentage of Italy's surplus population and at a 
cost which the country's economy could ill 
afford, When the Great Depression hit Italy, it 
become diffeult to balance international ac- 
counts, and imemployninnt rose spectacularly. 
Mussolini’s only answer waa to enroll the unem- 
ploved in the armed forres and to give florid 
public speeches on the glory of Italy and her 
need for living spare and colonies, But up to the 
middle 1930's he had heen very circumspect 
in his foreign policy, and generally cooperated 
with Britain and France. 


FORKICN POLICY 


Initial opposition to Hitler When Hitler 
rose to power in Germany, Mussolini was flat- 
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tered that Hither was imitating his leadership 
system and that the German dictator acknow!l- 
edged himself his pupil, But he did not trust 
Hider at all and made every effort to prevent 
his expansion beyond the borders of the tnin- 
cated Germany, of the treaty of Versailles. When 
Hitler attempted a coup d'état in Austria in 
1934. Italian troops and threats played an im- 
portant part in thwarting him, and it waz Italy 
that provided most of the guidanre for the semi- 
Fascist movement that staved in power in Aus- 
tria during the greater part of the decade. As 
late as 1935 Italy provided the meeting place 
for a conference (Streea) which discussed what 
to do about German armament in contraven- 
tion of the treaty, It was in no way Italy's fault 
that the conference could come to no agreement 
capable of implementation. 


Invasion of Ethiopia und subsequent cooper- 
ation with Hitler But the situation wholly 
changed in 1936, when Mussolini decided that 
the time had come to undertake a project that 
had {failed in 1896—4he conquest of Ethiopia. 
which the League of Nations attempted to take 
action to prevent, Although the relatively mild 
sanctions applied by the League did mot deter 
Mussolini from the conquest, which was achieved 
within o few months, he greatly resented the 
interference by Britain and Franee with his de- 
eigns, and turned toward the Germany of Hitler 
a¢ a more congenial partner than the countries 
that had made op the anti-[talian majority in 
the Leagoe. Thus in October 1956, the so-called 
Axis was formed, in which it should have been 
elear that Naly was doomed to be the junior 
partner, Only a month later Japan joined the 
Axis powers in an “Ariti-Comintern™ pact. Mus 
solini, indeed, could retain his apparent position 
of importance only by cooperating enthusias- 
tically in Hitlers projects and occasionally 
hailing: him ont, 

In early 1938 Italy was compelled to give 
Germany a free hand in Austria, thus destroy- 
ing Italian influence in that country; and in 
other respects Mussolini soon found be had lost 
the initiative to Hitler: The Munich Conference 
of 1938 was held ot Mussolini's request, and lie 
was thee enabled to act ae peacemaker, When 
Hither gobbled up the last of Crrchoslovakia in 


1939. Mussolint seized Allania, which had al- 
ready for o long time been aw virtual Italian 
protectorate. A month later hw signed a binding 
treaty with Germany, known as the Pact of 
Steel. Though he did not enter the war at once 
on Germany's side, this abstention was m ar- 
cordance with German policy. At the end of 
}Ot0 Mussolini invaded Greece bot was driven 
hack with considerable losses and a total de- 
striction of Italian prestige. From this adven- 
ture he had himself to he bailed owt by Hitler, 
and thereafter until the fall of the regime Italy 
remained tied to the chariot wheels of Germany. 


* (lermany 


THE WEIMAR ERA 


Attitude of Germans toward defeat We 
have already noted in the last chapter how the 
Germans after World War | were required to 
sign the treaty of Versailles, which was regarded 
by all patriotic Germans as a peace dictated by 
the victors, and a betrayal of the principles laid 
down in the Fourteen Points ond accepted in 
Germany, The Germans, whose territory had 
never been invaded. and who in fact never knew 
during the war itself how complete was their 
defeat, actually expected to be granted a peason- 
able peace, without major lee of territory, The 
reparations they had been compelled to pay 
they regarded a an intolerable imposition te be 
avoided if possible by patriotic Germans; the 
war-guilt clause was regarded not only as 4 
travesty of the real facts but a deep insult to 
German honor. Thus the treaty of Versailles cast 
lta shadow over the whole inter-war period, 
and great numbers of Germans waited only for 
the moment when it could be broken, 

The military, of course, knew the facts, but 
it was not in the interests of the exclusive aristo- 
cratic clues of (herman officers ever to admit it, 
When they saw they could not win the war, they 
called upon the despised civilian parties to res 
cue them: and it wae the civilians who had to 
sien the hated peace treatv and try to restore 
the country. Among the parties the Social Dero- 
cratic party was by far the largest and most 
influential, a it had been in the years just pre- 
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ceding the war, But it had ceased to be a dy- 
namic entity. Its revolutionary édfan had long 
ago disappeared, and the task of rebuilding 
Germany after a destructive war and a dictated 
peace treaty was too great for any party with- 
out the united support of the whole nation. This 
the Social Democratic party was never oble 
to win, A Catholic Center party, the next lorgest 
in the state, was inwilling to support it. Both 
remained minority parties under the Weimar 
Constitution, as did the Nationalist right-wing 
party. supported by industrialists and business 
interests as well as by the more political ele- 
ments in the army. 


The Weimar Constitation The Weimar 
Constitution wasin most respecte a very liberal 
document. Numerous clauses stated the general 
desire of the people for social justice, and civil 
liberties were strongly entrenched in it. Though 
the state remained o federal one ond the sepa- 
rite states had their own governments as before, 
the lower house of the parliament, the Reichstag, 
had far more power than before, and the chan- 
cellor was now responsihle to it and not to the 
president. But the system of proportional rep- 
resentation ander which each party which aT 
nered sufficient votes throughout the country 
was entitled to a proportional number of seats. 
condemned the new republic to a multiplication 
of parties and an unending procession of coali- 
tion governments, os in the Latin democratic 
eountries. [f the parties had agreed on funda- 
mental principles, differing only on minor points, 
the coalitions would have had enough stability 
to ron the eountry effectively. But this condition 
obtained only for a short time in the late 1920's, 
The right-wing partics detested and feared the 
Social Democrats, a detestation that was recipro- 
eated, The Communist party had no interest in 
preserving democracy, and the right-wing par- 
ties, especially the National Socialist party, had 
litthe more. There were far too few Germans who 
felt that their government represented them, and 
Germany had not yet enough experience jn 
democratic proceed wre and demeoratic rive-and- 
lake 10 feel o vital interest in maintaining 
democracy and republican institutions. | 

The constitution makers had recognized the 
possible danger of the breakdown of government 


Germans du ring the 


and had inserted « provision—Article 48—per- 
mitting the president to rule by decree in times 
of emergency. Article 48 was later to become 
notorious during the Great Depression, when 
President Hindenburg used it for several years 
to keep the party of his choice in power, in spite 
of the fact that it had Jitth or no-support in the 
Keichstag, 


The inflation and its consequences The 
first great crisis arose in 1923, when the French 
and Belgians invaded the Ruhr to exact repara- 
tion payments thut were not being made. The 
German government could not refuse to back the 
many workers who refused to work for the 
foreigners; but the method it chose both to aid 
the strikers and to carry on its business when 
its credit was at an alltime low proved disas- 
trous. There was a runaway inflation, and the 
value of the mark sank to almost nothing. If 
cost billions of marks to buy one loaf of bread 
if the bread was available at any price ot all. 
The result was that all who owed money were 
able to pay off their debts in worthless currency, 
Whereas all who were owed money or who had 





1029 inflation 
whether they hove enough marks at the days pote 
of exchange to buy bread. (usrten raess | 


calculate 
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accumulated any savings found them wiped 
ont. The industrialists and landowners profited 
greatly by acquiring full ownership over their 
properties free of debt. The workers who had 
Ho suvings were hard pressed for a time but on 
the whole lest little. Those who had access to 
forrign currency were able to use it to acquire 
ather properties for virtually nothing when the 
owners had to sell in order to be able to eat. 
But the formerly substantial middle classes who 
owned bonds and a regular income from mvest- 
ments were simply cleaned out. 

[t is impossible to overestimate the impor- 
tance of the uncontrolled inflation as a psycho- 
logical preparation for what came later. The 
middle classes could no longer believe in every- 
thing they had once thought to be ordered and 
secure. A lifetime of saving and building for 
economic security was wasted. The solid con- 
servative burgher suddenly found himself help- 
less against economic forces over which he had 
no control whatever; thereafter he was reckless 
and ready to follow any man who promised him 
alternative means of ensuring his security. He 
had nothing more to lose, and anything might 
prove better. Although economic conditions 
improved for a number of years, and there was 

a febrile brittle prosperity at the end of the 
247 s. the wound had penetrated deeply. Few be- 
lieved the prosperity would ever last; when the 
hoom finally collapsed the corroding cynicism 
of the inflation years quickly returned. The 
Nazi movement always looked to the middle 
class for its support, especially the ill-educated 
lower middle class, whieh was teady to believe 
even the lies and doctrines of racial superiority 
propagated by the Nazis. This middle class also 
was ready to believe the Jews had been tespon- 
sible for the inflation, since o few Jews with 
international capital had acquired property dur- 
ing the peried—as had, of course, for more 
non-Jews. It was, however, good to have a acape- 
goat whe could be named and pointed to, and 
who could be need to direct blame away from 
where it belonged. Although, in a senee, the Ins 
of the war and the special circumstances of the 
postwar era in Germany were more responsible 
for the rise of Hitler than any group in the 
state, the financial and industrial interests, with 
their short-sighted and antisocial policies, and, 


on ecedsion, the cowardice and ‘self-seeking of 
the parties must also bear a major share of such 
responsibility as can he imputed to individuals. 


First appearance of Adol] Hitler—Beer-Hall 
Pursch (1923) tn 1923 Adolf Hitler firet came 
to public notice. After the war mumerous-small 
parties had been formed, most of which disap- 
peared quickly, But Hitler's National Socialist 
party, which originally hed tried to appeal to 
workers and arose out of a workers’ party, sur- 
vived, even though it had few adherents. It had 
always been looked upon with favor by other 
antigovernment groups, including some of the 
military, who admired ite notions of German 
racial superiority and anti-Semitism, as well as 
its uncompromising opposition to democratic 
government. The successful wart general Luden- 
dorff. dreaming of the great days of the war 
and resenting deeply the clause in the peace 
treaty by which Germany was limited to an 
army of 100,000 men, lent some prestige to the 
movement, in spite of his obvious imbalance. 
At a moment of crists in 1923 Hither with his 
band of dedicated followers called for an upris- 
ing to overthrow the local Bavarian state gov- 
ernment. The movement had no chance whatever 
of success, and was easily suppressed, and Hit- 
ler himiself was condemned to a mild imprisan- 
ment, during which he wrote his political credo, 
Mein Kamp}, a blueprint for what, contrary to 
all expectations in the late 1920's, was ultimately 
to hecome the program for the Nazi party and 
the German national government. When the 
sckntry uppeared to be recovering, Hither was 
released hy the government. 


Brie} period of amity with Western powers 
Meanwhile the inflation had been brought to an 
end with American aid. Reparations were scaled 
down under the Dawes Plan, and foreign money, 
especially American, began to regard Germany 
as a profitable field for industrial investment of 
sutplus capital. The influx of dollars enabled the 
reparation payments to he made without too 
much difficulty, and much remained for domes- 
tic nse. Germany began to make a spectacular 
recovery, Blessed with a modern new industrial 
plant she began to eat into Britain's export 
trade; in international affairs Gustav Strese- 
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mann, the German minister af foreign affairs, 
adopted a new policy of accepting the treaty of 
Versailles and trying to live with ite provistons. 
In 1925 he sivned the Locarno Pact. which 
seemed to herald the approach of a new era of 
international amity, Germany agreed also ty play 
her port in maintaining the League sateny of 
mutual security, and in 1927 she became @ mem- 
her of the League of Nation. Meanwhile onder 
an earlier treaty with the Soviet Union (preaty 
of Rapallo, 1922), many German ox-officers 
were employed im Russia as technical advisers: 
and other Germane received training in the 
Russian armies. (hos forming the rucleus of o 
iow German army, ready for the time when the 
Allied powers should have gained enough confi- 
dence in German pacihe trilentions to he willing 
to velox the military provisions of the treaty of 
Versailles. 


Rise of Hitler to poteer Then enddenty the 
(reat Depression struck. ond Germany, whose 
economy wast the moat vulnerable among the 
intluetrial nations, wes the hardest hit, Unem- 
jlovient soared to astronomical heights, and 
Germany soon proclaimed herself unable te meet 
her reparations payment. The government dared 
ant resort again to inflation, Thus. the. only 
remedy available was severe deflation, the cut 
ting of wages and salaries, import restrictions 
and similar measures. As always, eueh a poliry 
was extremely iinpopular and presented an oy 
portunity for the revolutionary parties. The 
Communists won numerous recruits amongst the 
working clasw-, while the dissonterited middle 
elass increasingly tamer taward National So. 
cialiam, which had heen almost impotent in the 
yeare of prosperity, Hoth Communists and Nazis 
wem ominterested in parliamentary government. 
Communist and Nagi deputies in the Reichstag 
were inwilling to join with the other parties to 
form coalition governments and consistently 
voted apainst whatever eovernment wae in offre. 
Parliamentary, government therefore heeame 
impossible, and Fivhl Marshal Hindenburg, a 
Junker aristoerat whe had been elected presi- 
dentin 1925, was compelled to usr Article 48 
of the Constitution and role hy decree; Heinrich 
Rroening. the Catholic Center party leader. was 
appointed chancellor: but only on rare oreasinns 
was he ever shle to obtain a parliamentary 


majority for his measures. The Nazis organized 
an irregular army of brown-stirted young men. 
and the Communiste retaliated! in kind. Hitler's 
apwals to the prerapelie hiecame ever more etrldent, 
With o shrewd mixture of promises to end im- 
employment and diatribes against communist 
and socialism and trade unianas, he began to win 
increasing support. In the election of July T9482 
he had ty far the largest party in the Reichstag. 
but Hindenhure would not make him chancellor. 
When Bruening could no longer server his pir: 
pote, Hindenhurg appointed a personal friend, 
Franz von Papen, to the chancellorship, who 
had almost no support at wll in the Reichstag. 
and contimmed te rile by decree. But the eco: 
homie eitattion showed as vel no signs af 
ITTEpENV Nye. 

At last even the German farmers hitherto 
opponents of Hitler, joined! him. The Ottwa 
Agreements of 1932. under which Britain had 
at last agreed to put a dariff on agricultural 
products, had had the side effect of causing the 
Danes to flood Germany with the prodarts they 
could ne longer sell to Britain. At this juncture, 
the number of Nazi deputies reached 230, the 
highest number ever attained under free clec- 
tions; and although Hither failed to unseat Hin- 
denburg in a bid for the presidency, he made a 
respettalile showing, Under the regime of von 
Pupen and of General von Schleicher, who fol- 
lowed him, many of the industrinliete and army 
officers whe had always heen somewhat eympe- 
thetic to Hither decided that he should at last 
he given the chancellorship—but under condi- 
tions that would leave them in control through 
the small right-wing Nuatinnalist party. They 
were able to persiade the senile Hindenhirs 
that the move was neerssary, in epite of the 
president's distasty for the plebeian and vulgar 
Hitler, In fact, the move might have been 
avoided, since in the last months of 1932 the 
economy showed a slight upturn, and the in 
Creasing disgust of the German ‘people at the 
hehavior of Hitler's storm troopers translated 
itself inte a loss of strength in the election of 
Vetober 1992. But the party remained by far 
the strongest in the state, and there can bie ne 
doubt that the Nationalists grossly underesti- 
inated the man whe was tw he their protégé In 
Mareh 1985, Hindenburg invited Hitler to he- 
come ¢hancellor, with von Papen as his viee- 
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President Hindenburg at. the age of 86, wot long before his death, Hitler, Himmler, and 
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chancellor, Up te this pomt the rise of Hitler to 
power had been quite legal; and in fact it was 
the legally correct procedure for Hindentweg at 
long Inst to choose as chancellor the leader of 


the largest party in the Reichstag. 
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throweh his henchman Hermann Goering, Hitler 
elbowed hia way to sapreme control of the state 
within the space of a few brief months, The 
Communists, his pre laimed enenuircs, were dealt 
with by the police and the storm troopers. A 
fire which destroved the Ketchstag boilding, and 
which, whether or nol it was eet bw the Nazis 
was brilliawtly exploited hy them, was blamed 
om the Conunniiats, Many of them were arrested, 


and the remainder excluded from the Reichetag-. 
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Without this oppesition, and with the aid of his 
Nationalist allies, Hither was able to coerce the 
Reichstag into passing an enabling act, which 
allowed him to take all measures necessary for 
restoring the state and the economy without fur- 
ther consultation. Thereafter it was only a matter 
af time for him to take full control. The other 
parties, not excluding the Nationalists, were in 
due course dissolved, to the accompaniment of 
a barrage of propaganda from Paul Goebbels, 
Hitler's “minister of popular enlightenment,” 
Severe measores were instituted against the Jews 
and Communists, and against anyone else named 
by the Nazis as an enemy of the state The myth 
of Aryan superiority waa propagated in every 
epeech by Hitler, who, following Italian preee- 
dent, was styled the Fuehrer, or leader, by his 
ministers. An official philosophy which pro- 
claimed thie torial superiority became required 
teaching in all the schools. In 1934 Hitler 
disposed of his. more disreputable assistants on 
his road to power and dishanded the storm 
troopers, thue purging the party of all potential 
apposition, He was: now strong enough to ap- 
point a Nazi sympathizer as chief of «taf? of 
the army. When Hindenburg died in the same 
year, Hither was himeelf elected president, thus 
concentrating all the power of the state in his 
hanes. 

Even so, tt is doubtful if Hitler couid have 
maintained hie position if his foreign policies 
had not been so outstandingly successful, and if 
his domestic policies, simple though they were. 
had not solved the problem of unemployment 
anil satisfied the influential classes, especially 
the industrialists and the army. The industrialicte 
got what they wanted, an authoritarian tegime 
which inmpsed discipline on the workers and 
toabled themselves to make profits; the military 
won the gradual scrapping of the Versailles 
Treaty and the removal of the restrictions on 
(rerman rearmament written into the treaty. 
Furthermore nationalist Germans were uplifted 
by the manner in which the restrictions were 
removed. There was no negotiation, no visille 
revord for the feelings of foreigners—only uni- 
literal wetion and the thrent of force. The suc 
‘ese OF this threat displayed to the world what 
a determined people and Sovrmment could cdo, 
and demonstrated the obvious fact thar Germany 


alane was Vital and dynamic, while the foreign: 
ers were decadent ond clearly destined to bow 
to the superiority of the Germans, 

The Nazi rise to power was aptly called by 
Hermann Ranachning the “revolution of ofhi- 
liam”: for in [act neziam wee as barren of ides 
as wae Italian fascism. Unemployment was re 
duced to a minimum by greal programs of pub- 
lic works followed hy conseription and rearma- 
ment; and the power of the government was 
ruthlessly werd to direct labor into channels that 
were regarded as socially useful. The domestic 
program was paid for by an imoginative credit 
policy directed by Hjalmar Schacht. president 
of the Reichshank, and hy strict rationing of 
consumer goods and reduction of untiecessary 
consumption. Special bonuses were paid to farm- 
ers to persoade them to make the country more 
nearly self-sufficient in food. Decrees were issued 
that all land was to be brought into production 
or forfeited. Imports were cut to an absolute 
minimum, and snhketitute raw materiale were 
ereated by the efficient German chemical indus 
try. When the rearmament program went into 
high gear in the later years of the regime the 
slogan was coined hy Goering: “guns instead of 
butter,” 

Tn spite of its material achievements there 
wae not one single generous or homane idea 
within the Nazi philosophy, Ite impetus was 
national aggressiveness, the determination to 
demonstrate German racial superiority. Minori- 
ties, eepecially the Jewish minority, which. had 
heen fully assimilated and was barely conscious 
of its Judaism, were ruthlessly persecuted. os 
were dissenters and opponents of the regime. 
The terror, administered by the secret police, 
or Gestapo. was tiever far away, ond it attempted 
to keep card Hles with proper German efficiency 
on every citizen of the country. The ritual anid 
pageantry of nazism served the sole purpose of 
glorifying the regime and the German people. 
Under the so-called “strength throngh joy” pro 
gtam some Germans were given paid vacations 
and pleasure tripe at public expense. But few 
henefited from it, and those few took their vaca- 
tions in a glare of publicity that may have heen 
detrimental not only to their joy but to their 
strength. 

The Nazi party members, unlike their Malian 
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eminterparts, preferred not to take any direct 
responsibility for industry. Instead, the tndus- 
trial leaders were kept under control by being 
made to work for the ends decreed by the state 
on pain of dispossession, Since they continued 
to Teceive profits, and since in general the tax 
laws favored big, mther than enall, industry, 
they were not discontent, even though all initia- 
tive in the management of their business was 
taken from them. Smal] businesses were contin« 
uoly swallowed up by their larger competitors, 
since the oreat ¢artels, to which German indis- 
try had always been inclined, were more useful 
to the government as partners than small busi- 
risen As in the Soviet Union, direction wae 
supplied from ahowe hy the: taps Nazi hierarchy. 
But there can be litte dowbt that the lorge 
majority of docile Germans, who had never been 
accustomed to freedom as it is known in the 


democracies, were content with their order and 
security: and many neither understood nor de- 
sired freedom, During the entire Nazi regime 
prior to the second World War the government 
certainly commanded the assent of most of its 
people—even if it could not have achieved in a 
free vote the overwhelming majority revealed hy 
the plebiscites, by which Hitler took the pulse 
of his people throughont his reign. The surviv- 
ing members of the minotity were naturally mot 
consulted, 


Economic impertalism—T he “Schacht plan” 
In the later veors of the repime when the re- 
armament program was causing serious short- 
ages, Germany, under the direction of Schacht, 
invented a novel method for obtaining both the 
raw materials and foreign currency she needed 
on her own terme. The method aleo constituted 
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a new venture in economic imperialism and 
brought several Fastern European countries into 
the German economic orbit as virtual satellites. 
The Depression was still far from over, and the 
Eastern countries were unahle to well their 
produce to nathons which bristled with tariffs 
antl quotas and were loath to expend any for- 
eign currency for imports that could be dis- 
pensed with, In euch circumetances an offer by 
Germany to buy the whole or a substantial purrt 
of their crop at prices above the world level 
seemed like a godsend. But Germany paid in 
“hlacked™ marks, which could be exchanged 
oly for German gooils, The deal was visually 
financed by the government of the country in 
question, which would be repaid only when the 


Germant themeelyes paid the del. This they 


did net do during the first year of the agree- 
ment, tehusing to release the blocked marks 
except invexchange for a further deal on similar 
terms. The ereditor government was thus help: 
less in the hands of its debtor—an unusual 
feversal of the customary position. When the 
marks were at leat unblocked, the foreigners 
could buy only those German products which 
were ovailable—surplus machinery and outdated 
arms, supplemented by (no doubt much-needed) 
aspirin anit harmonicas. Many of these surplus 
German products had thus to be cold abroad 


for what they would fetch, Meanwhile old mar- 


kets fiad been lost and the creditor countries: 


had to continue their unprofitable business with 
Gennaov on pain of losing the only market they 
now brawl, 


FOREIGN POLICY 


General characteristics The foreign policy 
al the Third Reich, as it was called (the first 
being the Holy Roman Empire and the second 
Imperial Germany), was brilliant in an utterly 
unprincipled manner that was new to Europe, 
but it unfortunate set the tone for much suh- 
sequent history aul was wn example to the post 
war Hucsians, Adolf Hitler had an extraordinary 
iinderstanding of the weaknesses of evernnme 
with whom he came in contact and of the way 
the stupidities and fears of each mation could 
he played opon for his profit, A man of no 
ecroples whatever, possessed of a single-minded 


devotion to the agerandizement of his country, 
and aided by a few men of considerable ability 
and a like absence of seruple, he succeeded in 
molding all Europe to hie will until at Munich 
in 1998 he stood on the summit, the opposition 
routed and Europe at his feet. Hat that mement 
he hid consolidated what he had won and not 
driven Britain and France beyond their formi: 
dable powers of endtirrance by a naked aggression 
and a breaking of his most recent agreement 
o bare-six months after it had been signed, he 
might vet have conquered Europe by means 
short of war, But his own temperament, whieli 
ached for vinlener anil was not content with 
diplomatic victories simply by threat of violence, 
together with the dynamic expansionism of his 
movement. led him fmally inte war and to the 
destroction of nazism hy the very violence it had 
songht. 


Syatematic destruction of Fersailles Treaty 
The international consequences of Hitler's vic- 
tories on the road to Munich will be discussed 
again jn.the next chapter. It is eufficient here to 
note the stcressive stages, each | a eal- 
culated tisk justified hy success, and each build: 
ing up further the myth of the dictator's 
infallible intuition. As early as 1933 he with- 
drew from the League of Nationa, since Ger- 
many was pot fegarded, in his view, as having 
equal tights with foreign nations as long as 
German territory was in the hands of others. 
The following year a coup was attempted in 
Austria by native Nazis, bot Austria was able 
to stave it aff, with the support of Mussolini, 
who was not yet in the German camp. The 
Nazis. however, remained powerful in Austria. 
whose leaders were never strong enough to sup: 
press the movement, In 1935 the Saar, a rich 
territory administered by the French on behalf 
of the League of Nations, voted to jain Germany 
when its international states expired. In the 
sane year, contrary to the Versailles Treaty. 
Hitler instituted conscription, calculating that no 
one would attempt to stop him liy force. Also in 
the same year hy a shrewd maneuver he in- 
veighed the British rovemment iInfe areepling 
German naval rearmament by promising to Te- 
tain permanent inferiority to the British. The 
latter, Wappy to think thet the German fleet 
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would never approach their own, conveniently 
forgot that Germany was not entitled by the 
treaty of Versailles to have any fleet at all. Late 
in 1945 Mussolini invaded Exhiopia, a venture 
which drew him into the German orbit, as. de- 


sctibed corlier in the chapter. This was followed 


hy the alliance known 4s the Axis and by the- 


Anti-Cominter Pact with Japan. 

Meanwhile the most dangerous step of all 
had heen taken by Hither—a step that could 
have been stopped by military foree. In March 
1936, German troops occupied the Rhineland, 
demilitarized by the Versailles Treaty and 
evacuated by the Allies after the Locarno Pact. 
The British made W clear that they would mot 
stop the Genmats hy foree. The Freweh, who 
might have been willing te march if the British 
had joined ther, dared fot take unilateral ac- 
tion, against which the government had been 
advised by its penerals, 

Hitler offered Britain and France nonaggres- 
sion treaties in exchange and proclaimed him- 
self a lover of peace: There is no doubt that 
Frawce at lithe or to cost to herself could have 
farced German withdrawal, and Hitler had in 
fact acted weainst the adyire of his own generals. 
who kaew that their army could not resist the 
French. But Hitler had been right, not they; 
and his prestige soared, In March 1938, Hitler 


tutned his attention to Austria; ruled by an 
anti-Nazi semidictatorship ever since the failure 
of the 1934 coup, After a partially successful 
effort to intimidate the Austrian chancellor, lus 
troops marched into Anstria and conquered the 
conntry without resistance. This action was. rati- 
fied by @ plebiscite under Nazi direction, The 
powers had long recognized that they could no 
longer intervene in such a matter, Why should 
they strain of o erat after swallowing the camel 
piecemeal? [ny any case the plebiseite demon- 
strated that the Austrians hard enjoved sell- 
determination in choosing to unite with Ger 
many. 


The Munich crisis Finally Hitler turned 
to Czechoslovakia, where large numbers of Ger 
mans lived in the Sudeten area: Suddenly these 
sermans, mony of whom were Nazic and who 
had formed 4 Nazi party, became aware that 
they had bees) suffering from “inhuman atroci- 
ties” at the hands of the majority Czechs, and 
demanded self-determination after the Austrian 
model, Hitler hacked their demands, The Crechs 
were willing to fight for their mdependence and 
the integrity of their state, as Hitler soon dis 
covered. at hy astutely playing upon the fears 
of the British and French of a general war, he 
was able to persuade the British to put pressure 
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upon the French to refrain from honoring their 


alliance with the Ceechs, Tensions were deliber- 
ately heightened till the British began digging 
trenches in Hyde Park in central London, and 
ever) Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain real- 
ized that Hitler was “no gentleman” and could 
not he trusted, At this point Mussolini suggested 
a conferenee, which was azreed to and held in 
Munich: While the Czechs waited outside the 
door of the conference room the Big Four de- 
cided on their [ate. Grechoslovakia was parti- 
tioned and robbed of her one secure military 
line of defense. 

It was Hitler's last victory by diplomacy. 
Within five and a half years the Versailles 
Treaty had been scrapped, the German army 
was now almost if not quite strong enough to 
take on the British and French armies together, 
and the German air foren was unquestionably 
superior. Austria had been incorporated within 
the German Reich, a had the Sudetentand. 
There remained the Polish corridor to be joined 
te the Reich, and then Germany would be te 
stored to her prewar frontiers, with Austria and 
the Sadetenland added from the former Austro- 
Hungarian empire. It was an astonishing 
achievement. and to the “Aryan Germans,” 
who under Hitler's leadership could now truly 
believe themaelves to be o master race, it was 
no doul worth all that it had eost. 


* Portugal 


There remains only to deal bricfly. with ‘a 
third state ruled hy ao dictator, very different 
from the flamboyant dictatorships of Hitler and 
Mussolini, ‘The small state of Portugal had 
never been able to establish an effective govern: 
ment sinee the abdication of her last king. 
Manoel 11 iy 1910, In spite of, or perhaps be. 
eause of, a liberal democratic constitution, her 
economic and political problems seemed insoluble 
until an army coup in 1926 led by General 
Carmona installed at the head of the govern: 
ment o professor of economics named Oliveira 
Sulazar. Salazar’s regime has persisted to this 
day. By a very careful economic policy, fortified 
by Catholic social theory and practice, Portugal 
has restored her finances and made some slicht 


economic progress, No opposition to Salazar has 
been permitted, and the country has heen nin 
without benefit of political parties, ite rule rest: 
ing on the support of the army, which, however, 
Salazar has kept out of politics, The regime ix 
also locked upon with favor by the Catholic 
Chureh, whose influence is all-pervasive In Por- 
turuese life, although it i# mot a state church. 
Under the Portuguese dictatorship employers 
anil workers were organited into guilds, super- 
vised by the benevolent eye of the dictator. 
Thus, though private enterprise works under 
conditions that give it perfect security against 
demand: by its employees and an almost guar- 
anteed jow margin of profit, it is nol encouraged 
by the system to display any great initiative. 
Throughout the whole rule of Salazar Portugal 
has borne a somewhat medieval appearance, 
each man working in the state of life to which 
it has pleased God to call him, peasants working 
uncomplainingly for low wages, employers car- 
ing for the needs of their employees, and both 
accepting the kindly ministration« of the Church 
and the benevolent despot ot the head of the 
government. This, af all events, is the picture 
offered to the world by Salazar, and it is without 
doubt the appearance presented by Portuguese 
life, But treason trials are increasing, and when 
elections are held and the censorship relaxed 
for the occasion, the usually silent anti-govern- 
ment forces rise for a moment to the surface. 
It ts possible that for a time longer Portugal 
can stay out of the modern world and remain 
insulated from world problems. But it is un- 
likely that the authoritarian regime will long 
outlast the rule of Salazar and his incomparable 
prestige, won by his orderly and economical 
Zovermment over more than three decades, 


- Summary 


Io this chapter we have studied four au- 
thoritarian regimes, of whirh two atill survive. 
A fifth, that of Franco's Spain, will be consid- 
ered briefly in the next chapter, By the second 
World War there were few democratic regimes 
remaining in Eqrope, and the fine hopes with 
which democracy had been taunched in so many 
conntries after World War T were seriously 
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dimmed. Even France among the democraries 
had already toyed with an authoritarian solu- 
tion to her problems. The prestige of Britain 
and France after Munich was at a low ebb, the 
United States was regarded little more highly, 
having withdrawn into isolation: after her ef- 
forts to restrain Japan had met with little 
success she had made no further effort to exer- 
cize leadership im Europe. The world of the 
future seemed to belong to the dictators, Totali- 
tirianism seemed to be dynamic and energetic, 


although raucous and aggressive; and there was 


no lack of would-be imitators even in the demo- 
eratic countries. Sometimes, viewing events with 
hindsight, it seems that war was inevitable, that 
the dictators must one day overreach themselves 
and plunge the world into war as Hitler did; 
it is difficult indeed to see how the forces they 
had unchained could have been bridled. But the 
historian may wonder what would have hap- 
pened if the still powerful democratic nations 
had not heen directly attacked in their most vital 
interests. and how much further the democratic 
nations would have permitted their power to he 
eroded. We must therefore now turn to the 
ebbing of democratic initiative in the inter-war 
period, to which the next chapter will be 
devoted, 
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* Great Britain—victory 
withoul rewaril 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POSITION IN 
THE POSTWAR. WORLD 


Social stahility If we were to attempt to 
give a single cause to the manifold trouliles of 
Great Britain in the years between the wars, 
the cause would certainly be her failure to 
adjust her thinking and her policies te the mew 
éitualion resulting from the war. Britain was.an 
‘ld and settled mation, with a class structure 
interited from the past, She had never known 
a social revolution, but had developed organ- 
ically, changing very little in the procese; and 
that change had come slowly, almost impercep: 
tikly, Nevertheless she had risen to o position 
of world leadership in the nineteenth century 
and poseessed a huge overseas empire, It was 
dificult indeed for her to realize that the world 
had changed radically and nothing would ever 
be the same again, and that new policies would 
he needed (0 meet the competition of younger 
nations, which in time might even come to. le 
not only larger but more powerful than she. 
Her leadership in future would have to be 
eamed and could no longer be. taken for 
granted. 

Her political institutions had stood the 
strain of the recent war and had proved flexible 
enough to permit of o virtual cabinet dictatar- 


ship which had Jed the nation to victory. Her 
parliamentary system of government, with all 
its traditions and amenities, and its general 
spirit of decency and tolerance, was thoroughly 
linderstood and accepted by her people, It has 
never been in the slightest danger from the end 
of World War | to the present time. The system 
of universal cuffrage, finally completed in 1928, 
with the lowering of the age limit for women 
voters to the same age as for men (the “flapper” 
vote), was taken in stride, and caused no com- 
plications. The social system with its low degree 
of mobility hetween the classes has been rela- 
lively little disturbed within the last forty years, 
ond very litte indeed in the inter-war period. 
Bot it should be noted that the British policy of 
delaying conscription during the war had the 
effect of decimating the old upper classes, which 
provided a disproportionate number af recruits, 
especially officers, under the volunteer system. 
The great holocaust of the Battle of the Somme 
(1916) killed off great numbers of the men who 
would have heen expected to supply initiative 
in the postwar years. Nevertheless, the remain: 
ing memlwre of the ruling classes continued to 
rule and the lower classes to accept their rule, 
the vast majority of the latter having no aspira: 
tions that would take them out of their class, 
where they felt at home. 


Temperamental conservattam This extraor- 
dinary etability, however, almost unique in the 
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Chronological Chart 


Coalition Government of Lloyd George 

Partition of [reland 

Hesignation of Clemenceau 

Three-month coal strike in Britain 

Presidency of Warren Harding 

Washington Naval Conference 

British treaty with [reland—formation of daminion of 
Irish Free State 

End of British protectorate over Egypt 

Franco-Belgian invasion of Ruhr 

Refunding of war debts owed to United States by Allies 

Presidency of Calvin Coolidge 

First Labor Government of Ramaay Macdonald 

French alliance with Czechoslovakia 

Conservative Government of Stanley Baldwin 

Lecarna treaties 

National Union Governments of Raymond Poincaré (France) 

General strike in Britain 

Devaluation and stabilization of the france 

Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact 

Second Labor Government in Britain 

Presidency of Herbert Hoover 

Stock market crash in United States 


Failure of Austrian Credit-Anstalt 

One-year moratorium on war debts and reparations 

Formation of coalition government by Ramsay Macdonald 

Geld standard abandoned by Britain 

Japanese occupation of Mukden in Manchuria 

Statute of Weatminster—complete independence of 
dominions onder British crown 

Free trade shandoned by Britain 

Ottawa Canleresce—imperial. preferences 

Lytton Report 

Enoopean governments in dedault on United States debts 

Disarmament conferences 

Hitler becomes chancellur of Germany 

Franklin D. Roosevelt becomes president of United States 

New Deal legislation in United States 

Japanese withdrawal from Leagan of Nations 

Fallure of World Economic Conference 

German withdrawal from Leagun of Nations 

Savisky riots in France 

Kuseia. joina League of Nations 

Assassination of French foreign minister Louie Rarthog 
and King Alexander of Yuygeodlavia 

(erman demmciation of disarmament clauses of Versailles Treaty 

Conference of Streas | 

Pranco-Himsion alliance 

Anglo-German nave) agreement 

Stanley Baldwin) becomes prime minister 

Government of India Act | provincial autonomy) 


1919-1999 
1919 (Dec.) 
b920 (Jan. ) 
1921 
1921—19233 
1971—1922 


1923-19239 
L924 | Jan—Nov.) 
1924 | Jan.) 
1924-1929 
1925 

1926 ( May) 
1928 

L928 
1929-1931 
1925-1933 
1929 ( Oct.) 
1930 
19390-1935 
1931 (May) 
1931 (June) 
1931 ( Ang.) 
1931 (Sept.) 
1931 (Sept. 


1931 

1982 ( Feb.) 

1932 (July—Aug.} 
1932 ( Oct.) 

1932 (Dee. 
1932-1908 

1933 ( Jan.) 

1933 ( Jan.) 
1933-1936 

1933 { Mar.) 

1933 (Jane-July) 
1933 (Det. ) 

1934 iFek} 

1934 (Sept. ) 


1934 ('Oet.) 
1935 ( Mar, ) 
( Apr.) 
(May) 
(June) 
(Jour ) 
(Arng.) 
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Social Security legislation in United States L9d5 eg } 
lialian invasion of Ethiopia 
League sanctions on Italy New) 
United States Neutrality Acts 1935-1937 
German recceupation of Rhineland 1936 ( Mar.) 
Italian annexation of Exhiopia (May) 
Popular Front Government in France (June) 
Beginning of Civil War in Spain | (July) 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty—withdiawal of all Britieh forces 

except 10.000 guarding Canal (Ang. ) 
Kome-Berlin Axis Oct.) 
Aot-Comintern pact (Germany, Italy, Japan) ( Nov, ) 
Neville Chamberlain becomes prime minister—beginning of 

policy of taking positive steps toward peace ( appeasement) 1937 (May) 
Further devaluation of the franc (Oct. ) 
Resignation of Anthony Eden os foreign minister 1938 ( Feb.) 
Annexation of Austria by Germany ( Mar.) 
Dalodier becomes prime minister of France (Apr) 
Runciman mission to Coechoslovakia ( Aug.) 
First Chamberlain-Hitler conference at Berchtesgaden (Sept. 15) 
Agreement of Corchs to Hitler's terms (Sept. 21) 
Second Chamberlain-Hithr conference at Godesberg (Sepr. 22-93) 
Pact of Munich—dismemberment of Crechoslovakia (Sept. 29) 
Polish occupation of Teschen (Oct. 2) 
Autonomy of Slovakia (Oct. 6) 
Capture of Barcelona by General Franco 1939 ( Jan.) 
Destruction of Crechoslovak state (Mar.10-16) 
Surrender of Madrid—end of Spanish Civil War (Mar, 28) 
Anglo-French pledge to Poland (Mar, 31) 
Anglo-French discussions with Russia (Apr—Aug.} 
Angle-Turkish mutual assistance pact (May 12} 
Military alliance between [taly and Germany (May 22) 
France-Turkish treaty. (Jane 23) 
Beginning of Danzig erisis (Aug. 20) 
German-Russian nonageression pact (Aug. 23) 
German attack on Poland (Sept. 1) 
Declaration of war on Germany by Britain and France (Sept. 3) 
United States proclamation of newtrality (Sept. 5) 





world, carried with it a temperamental conserva: 
tism, veri among the lower classes. Thus there 
was a disinelinution te try new measires ond 
preference for restoring old ways rather than 
marching forward to new ones which might be 
called for by the new times. A nostalgia for the 
old stable pound sterling caused, for example, 
a retin to the gold standard without devalna- 
tion, in spite of the fact that such a measure 
was contrary to British economic needs in 1925; 
deflation is always regarded os preferable to 
even a mild inflation: when the balance of in- 
ternational trade becomes unfavoralile, the first 
thought is to cut imports rather than to expand 
exports hy energetic, even ruthless, means. 


When industrial costs are too high to meet 
competition, the first preference is for cutting 
costs including wages, rather than to make en- 
ergelic efforts to expand production and sales 
atul thus cut cests more painlessly. In war, asin 
economics, the tendency is to endure hardships 
and austerity, to defend to the last rather than 
boldly to undertake new initiatives and catch the 
competition of the enemy off guard. [t is no 
accident that Dunkirk, objectively the culmina- 
tion of a long series of retreats ond defeats. 
from which the British managed by brilliant 
improvisation to extricate themselves, should be 
regarded a3 one of the most glorious episodes of 
British military annals; nor that the most popu- 
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lar British song of World War TI should have 
been “There'll always be an England”! 


Economic changes wrought by the war The 
situation af the end of the war may not neces 
sarily have demanded heroic measures, but it 
did call for recognition of the new world in 
which Britain had to live. In the nineteenth 
eerttury éhe had renounced forever the possiliil- 
ity of having @ favorable visible balance of 
trade. The deficit, a¢ we have aeen, was made 
up by services performed for foreigners, espe 
cially shipping, insurance, and the provision of 
financial facilities, together with income from 
investments abroad, an income which was more 
than enffictent to right the balance. But during 
the war Britain had been compelled to liquidate 
O large percentage of thean investinents, thereby 
lowering her income from that source: anil al- 
though it was expected that her war debts 
would be paid from reparations, she had to face 
4 permanent lose of Income from foreign invest- 
ments unless she could replace them with new. 
This, however, was dificult in the postwar 
world. The surplus income. from her exports. 
which had previously been used for investment. 
depended. of course, on her heing able to make 
those exports; and conditiona for the export 
trade were oo longer favoralle: The United 
States had greatly increased her production dur- 
ing the war, and her business methods were far 
more enterprising: though Germany had heen 
Miminated @s a competitor, she was also lost as 
n possible market. India and Japan, whose 
manufacturing facilities had been greatly ex- 
panded during the war, were able to produce 
at @ far lower cost than Britain, thus ceridusly 
oulting inte Britain's export trade In textiles 
with India. 

Waret of all, Britain's capital plant had 
worn down during the war and it too needed 
new investment; manufacturers were disinclined 
to spend money on the investment in new 
machinery if they could not he sure of a new 
market to compensate them for the expenditure 
—espertally not if the old machinery, whieh lind 
been built to last for a great many yeora, wos 
till capable of further use, Britain, lacking the 
huge home market of the United States. in part 
because of her relatively amall population and 


in part because low wages and social epator 
mode it difheult for her workers to. buy, was at 
4 natural competitive disadvantage with Amer- 
ict, The only way she could hope to compete 
was by keeping her costs down—and this of 
rourse meant primarily keeping her wages low. 
Finally, important charges in consumption 
habits had taken place in the world. OF] was on 
the way to ousting coal as the preferred (wel for 
hurkering ships, ae electricity was on the way 
to ousting both gas and coal for domestic pur- 
poses, Britain lacked both oil and hydroelectric 
potential; and though she had enough coal for 
the manufacturing of electricity, the export 
market in coa) was drastically reduced. New and 
severe competition was provided by the young 
republic of Poland for the remaining export 
markets for coal, Britain" ‘ coal industry was oli. 
The mines were | g ever deeper, and 
many were poorly managed. In addition. there 
was a tegalar eutcharge on the already high coet 
of coal in the form of royalty payments to the 
owners of the land above the mines. 

Whether the government in the postwar 
years was 4 Liberal and Conservative couli- 
Hien, & Labor and Liberal coalition, or purely 
Conservative, it did little to aid British industry. 
Though the Conservatives were willing and 
anxious to place tariffs on foreign imports, 
especially on goods that competed with British 
mannfactired products, the voters were evi- 
dently not ready for them. When the Conserva- 
tive party proposed tariffs, it owt the ensuing 
election. Thereafter It teok more rourage than 
the Conservatives had to reintroduce the issue. 
Not until the Great Depression brought it 
forcibly to public attentian was the nineteenth- 
century policy of Inissez faire at last ahandoned 
—althongh tarifis on a few products had been 
introduced during and immediately after the 


war, and had survived the peace. 


Labor unrest The British economy of the 
192: was therefore in @ state of almost unre- 
liewed semidepression. The number of the un: 
employed never fell below a million and was 
often much higher. Unemployment insurance 
and pubic assistance (known as the “dole™) 
protected the mmemployed workers, hut at the 
cout oof a very high rate of income tax which 
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Unemployment in Britain inthe inter-war 


hore down hard on the whole economy. In par- 
ticular the miners were very hard hit. The 
demand for their product had grievously con: 
tracted, and mining was a way of life which the 
workers in the industry were reluctant to leave, 
even if opportunities elsewhere had been avail- 
able. Stokes were numerous in the years follow: 
ing the war in all industries, but they were en- 
theanic in the mining industry, culminating in 
the greal erneral strike of 1926, sparked! ley the 
miners, hut supported by a sympathy strike 
called by the Trades’ Union Congress. The gen- 
eral strike was broken by omited efforts of the 
middle and wpper classes to keep a minimum of 
services running: but the miners etill persisted 
with their strike for months afterward, until 
finally impending destitution compelled them to 
rome to terms, The strike was followed by legia- 
lation forbidding sympathy strikes and intiernida- 
tion by the unions, but nothing was solved, 





period, (UNDERWOOD AND UNDERWOOD | 


There was a slow upturn in the economy for a 
few years in Britain as in the rest of Europe. 
Then the Great Depression hit, and dlowly and 


reluctantly efforts were made to deal with it 
which had some partial success. 


THE CREAT DEPRESSION ANT ITS 
CONSEQUENCES 


In 1929 a Labor- 
Liberal coalition was in office under Ramsay 
Macdonald, and for the first time the Conserva- 
live party did not have the majority of seat= 
in Parliament, The first victim of the Depression 
was British exports, which had always been 
difficult to sell, especially since the restoration of 
the gold standard in 1925. Foreign countries, 
desperate for foreign exchange to finaner their 
imports, took to the practice of “dumping” 
(selling joods abroad below coat and making up 


Financial crisis of [93] 
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the difference by subeidies to export industries), 
inflation, and strict contral of imports. Britain 
without tariffs was helpless against such prac 
tices. Japanese manufactured goods appeared in 
the British market, sometimes at no more than 
one fomth of the price of comparable Britieh 
goods. Coal mining again went into a steep de 
cline and the adverse trade balance grew by 
leape and bounds. A Labor government could 
wot afford to allow the unemployed to starve, 
The unemployment insurance fund was hank: 
rupt, since so many men had exhausted their 
limited insurance benefits, The dole was a drain 
on govetnment finances which represented a 
pore loss, The Conservatives called for drastic 
economies, inchiding reduction of wages and 
salaries, and a “means test” to determine 
whether all family help had been exhausted 
before the dole was paid te the unemployed, 
Gold reserves fell drastically, not only because 
of the unfavorable balanee of trade, but because 
investors Were withdrawing their money from 
English securities and investing, as they hoped, 
more safely abroad. The government borrowed 
from France and the United States, bur the 
proceeds were quickly epent. 


Formation of Netional Government Finally 
these creditors demanded the reorganization of 
Rritish finances and. in particular the prun- 
ing of unemployment compensation. The cahinet 
eplit on the issue, Ramsay Macdonald and his 
chancellor of the exchequer siding with the 
economizers. Macdonald resigned his office and 
was af once reappointed as the head af an 
overwhelmingly Conservative coalition govern- 
ment. called a “National” government, The new 
government was goon endorsed hy a large ma- 
jority by the electorate, and a policy of drastic 
economir and deflation was enforced, Cute were 
made in the salaries of public officials and in- 
dustrial workers in =pite of the opposition of 
Labor members of Parliament and the labor 
mions, The pound was not saved, however, by 
these means. Britain went off the gold standard 
late in 1931. General protective tariffs were in- 
atituted. the following vear, coupled with « aye 
tem oof imperial preference pniler which 
Commonwealth nations were granted a preferen- 
tial rate, 


The slow economic recovery which followed 


eannot be credited to any major extent to the 
policies of the government. The long overdue 
devaluation of the pound made British exparts 
samowhat more competitive, at least until other 
nations followed suit. New light industries, often 
very efficient, sprang up behind the tariff walls. 
But the industrial north was litte better off than 
before, Manufacturers in heavy, industry took 
advantage of the tariffs to consolidate their 
industries and raise prices and profits. This kind 
of consolidation was especially trie in steel, to 
the detriment of those enterprising industries, 
like the manufacture of automobiles, which used 
much steel, In the hopelessly depressed areas, 
efforts were made to establish new trading 
estates for light industry, hut they never got off 
the ground, Not until after 1935, when arma- 
ment orders began to come in, did the number 
of unemployed lesen: but it always remained 
above a million until the war. 


FOREIGN POLICY—APPEASEMENT 


In foreign policy the British government 
gave littl: leadership to Europe, It was always 
aware of the profound distaste for war that had 
taken hold of the peaple, which manifested itself 
in the 1950's tn frequent peace movements and 
peace crusades, os well as in decisions hy uni- 
versity students that mever in any circumstances 
would they fight again “either for king or 
country.” First it was hoped that “collective 
security” through the League of Nations would 
take the place in the future of any possible ware 
between nations, thus limiting the commitment 
“f each individual state. Then when that ap- 
peared to be doomed to failure in the alisence 
of the will for collective action, the government 
decided on what came to be called “appease- 
ment” of the dictators, which involved the ac- 
eeptance of the fundamental justice of their 
claims to “greater living spare" and the in- 
justice of the peace treaties hy which it wae 
then thought they had been deprived of it. The 
British were very slow to believe that dictators 
were irrational men who regarded the British 
concessions made in the name of appeasement as 
weakness. The British were even able to bring 
themselves to the point of believing Hitler when 
he said he had “no further territorial demands”; 
every time that Hitler brought forth a new out- 
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Negotiating the Munich Pact—Mussolini, Hitler, Chamberlain, and an interpreter ( Daladier 
is nof shown). (RROWM BROTHERS | 


rageous demand, they considered it seriously. 
and asked themselves whether there was a case 
in justice why he ehould have it. "They tsually 
came up with the conchasion that indeed he bia 
at feast a shadow of a right to it; and if he 
wanted it enough, why surely it would be for 
the evr! of all that he should have it. A British- 
led commission Was even sent to Cecchoslovakia 
to look into the question of Crech “atrocities.” 
and of whether the Sudeten leaders were truly 
German and wanted to jon the Third Reich. 
Prime Minister Chamberlain's first disillusion- 
ing shock came at Godesberg in September 1938, 
when he found that Hitler had suddenly raised 
the ante. and wanted more than he would have 
been willing to settle for a few weeks hefore. 
Rui this ohetacle was aoon overcome when Hitler 
agrece, do o@ littl less at Munich in October. 
Chamberlain then returned to Britain, telling the 
peaple that he beliewed he had won “peace for 
our time.” 

Only in March 1939, when Hither cynically 
broke the Munich agreement, wat Chamberlain 
finally disillusioned with him. Then he gave a 
unilateral promise of aid to threatened and 


lndefensible Poland, tried to negotiate with 
Russia, and gave the fullest of guarantees to 
France. Only then did the British seriously 
start to rearm. It was almost, but not quite, too 
late, Chamberlain, having believed almost to the 
end that Hitler was an ageressive businessman 
of the type he had occasionally encountered 
in British business circles, was replaced in April 
1940 by Winston Churchill, who had constantly 
attacked the policy of appeasement. so rmmet imes 
alrncet alone: byt Churchill was now to rescuer 
his country from the “years that the locust had 
fnlen, 


* The British Empire— 
Beginnings of devolution 


INDEPENDENCE OF SOUT THERS IRELAND 


During the inter-war period Eritain was 
compelled to give son thought to Ireland and 
India. We have seen how the Irish problem 
intruded into Englich politics in the nineteenth 
century. Southern Ireland was restive during the 
wart itself, and after the war a strong in leper 
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ence party known as Sinn Fein (“We alone”) 
was determined to fight the English if necessary. 
But Northern Ireland, peopled largely by 
Protestants, mostly of Scottich ancestry, was not 
prepared to accept the status of a minority. 
After a serious civil war marked by atrocitice 
on both sides, the British agreed to partition 
the country, Northern Ireland (six of the tine 
counties of the old province of Uster) retaining 
# close connection with the British, including 
representation in the British Parliament. [1 aleo 
had a parliament of its own. Thereafter South- 
ern Trelund became the state of Eire, and gradu- 
ally dropped the remaining ties with the British. 
{tis now a totally independent republic, though 
the North, to the disgust of the southern Trish 
(and, be it said. of Trish Americans), has fe- 
tained its connection with Britain, and there 
is no sign thal the majority of ite population 
haeany desire to relinquish it. 


ISDA 


India, another appendage of Britain, had 
necessarily heen brought into the war by her 
British masters: But the British dirring the 
course of the war had promised thal same day 
the subcontinent should have responsible govern: 
ment, theuwh still within the empire. ‘This 
promise was honored after the war by the 
heginning of reforms {Montague-Chelmeford 
Reforms of 1919), which gave Indians some 
say in their government, though executive 
powers continued to rest in British hands. The 
difficulty of granting further installments of 
responsibility lay, in British opinion, in the 
inability of Muslims and Hindus to cooperate, 
and the divergent aims of the two major ot- 
ganized jroups The British professed to fear 
civil war if they withdrew their guiding hand. 
The Indionw claim, however, that the British 
magnified these differences in order to avoid 
having to grant self-government: and they ane 
ceeded go well in driving a wedge hetween the 
two groups that the bloodshed so long predicted 
did in facet hreak out when the eountty was 
tltimately partitioned. 

However this may he—and if should he 
noted that at all times there woe.a substantial 
Muslim minority in the Indian National Con- 
gress Which apparently: felt at home there—the 


Britieh were reluctant to grant more responsible 
self-government: and when they did grant a 
fair measure of self-govermment in the provinces 
in 1935 (Government of India Act of 1935}, 
the Congress leaders for a time refused to give 
any cooperation. Mohandas Gandhi, Jawaharlal 
Nehru and cthers fomented and engaged in civil 
disobedience, spending extensive periods in jail 
as 3 consequence. But their influence steadily 
atew, and it became increasingly clear that 
Indie would before long have to be given cam- 
plete independence if the terms could be ar- 
ranged. During the war Congress leaders refused 
their support to their masters and some even 
proposed to welcome the Japanese, Gandhi and 
Nehru were once more jailed, and the British 
had to assume the whole burden of government 
again, After the war the Muslim and Hindu 
leaders, under threat of withdrawal by the 
Britieh, agreed to partition and to the full inde- 
pendence of both sectors, 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


After the First World War Britain was 
granted several former German colonies and 
territories formerly in the Turkish Empire,’ to 
be held es mandates under the League of Na- 
tions, The League of Nations. however, exer: 
cised Jitth influence in the territories, which 
were treated by the various miandatory powers 
m exactly the same way as their own colonies. 
The colonies in Africa and jindeveloped colonins 
éhewhere made little or no constitutional prog: 
res during these years: nor was economic prog: 
ress tmich more marked, It was far different 
in the Middle Eastern mandates. Britain allowed 
her mandate of Iraq to become fidependent 
under an Arab princeling, som of the sherif of 
Mecca. who took the title of king. Britain, how- 
ever, continued to dominate the administration 
of the new kingdom, which was tich in oil, for 
many year, in spite of the admission of Iraq 
to the League of Nations as an independent 
Hate, 


PALESTINIAN MANDATE—JEWISE NATIONAL. 
HOME 


Palestine, likewise mandated to Britain, had 
problems which were unique in the world. The 
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pomilation had until the end of the war been 
overwhelmingly Arah, hut during the war, as 
noted in Chapter 22, contradictory promises hid 
been made regarding its future. On the one 
hand the Jews had been promised a national 
home in Palestine, and on the other the Arabs 
were Jed to expect independence and statehood. 
During the 1920's the Jewish population con- 
stantly increased through immigration, and the 
Atahs aaw ever Inst chance of bring able to 
achiewe independence as @ national state under 
their own rule. The Jews were more efficient 
and better organized. Moreover, they had access 
to foreign funds, and it: appeared to the Arabs 
(thovgh mot to the Jews) that the mandatory 
power favored Jewish aspirations. In fart. 
Britain administered the mandate without 
special regard for the interests of either. The 


British wished fervently that they had never 
accepted the mandate at all, hut, eeeing no way 


out of their dilemma, they adopted a purely 
empirical policy of meeting each crisis os i 
arose. The persecution of Jews inangurated by 
Hitler increased the number of refugees who 
wanted to immigrate into Palestine, while at 
the <ame time Hitler stirred up anti-Semitism 
among the Arabs, who indeed needeil little en- 
couragement in this. Other Arab states sup 
ported the Palestinian Arabs and inveighed 
against Jewish immigration, The British under 
pressure suggested partition, which was rejected 
by the Arabs, Finally they-stopped Jewish immi- 
gration altogether. Eventually, of course, parti- 
tion was proposed after the war under the same 
threat of withdrawal that the Britich had made 
to India. Though the state of Israel now existe it 
has been recognized by none of the Arab states; 
and the problem remains one that has hitherto 
dehed permanent solution, 


Statute of Westminster (2931) Finally, 
mention should be made of the British do- 
minions, Canada, Australia, New Zealand. and 
the [inion of South Africa. all with parlin- 
mentary governments on the British model, By 
the Statute of Westminster of 1931 juridical 
status wos piven to the existing de facto inde- 
pendence of all these states within what was 
termed the British Commonwealth of Nations 
(the word British was later dropped). The do: 


minions retained their common crown, and in 


some cases the appeal to the British Privy 
Council was kept by the wish of the dominions 
themselves as the final court of appeal in con- 
stiintional matters, The king was henceforth to 
he represented by a governor-general chosen by 
the consent of the dominion ministers. No prac- 
tical change was made by the Statute of West- 
minster, since the countries had long enjoyed 
full self-eovernment; but a number of legal 
questions were clarified, as for example the right 
of the dominions to remain neutral in case of a 
war which involved the mother country. 


SAL AND ECONOMIC POSITION 1h THE 
POSTWAR WORLD 


France presented many. important contrasts 
with Great Britain in the postwar period; and 
it was mot until after the rise of Hitler that her 
forcien policy became subordinated to that of 
Britain, which at that time became clearly the 
senior pariner. Many of the contrasts are to be 
explained by French history, especially by the 
heritage of the Revolution. Though republican 
government had finally been. oceepted by 1914 
and there was no-si¢mifcant movement al any 
time to restore the monarchy, the political sys- 
tem was anything but stable, even though the 
inflnence of permanent civil servants who did not 
change with the governments made it moch 
more stable than it appeared. Kut France was 
socially as least a stable and conservative as- 
Britain, with the single exception noted in 
earlier chapters, The working classes had never 
heer truly integrated into French life, and their 
unions, small though they were, were far more 
radical than in Britain, France, however, unlike 
Britain, was not troly an industrial nation. A 
third of the population of the whole country 
was engaged in agriculture, much of it cx- 
tremely backward and inefficient: unlike their 
British counterparts the French farmers were. 
still peasants, and extremely conservative. Even 
in the inter-war years. these peasants could be 
counted upon, save in exceptional circumstances, 
to vote for predominantly conservative partirs 
which had no more interest in improving the lot 
of the workinemen than had the small clase of 
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rich industrialists By far the greater part of 
French manufacturing industry was in the hands 
of small entrepreneurs ot families, Large-scale 
enterprises remained few, though the acquisition 
of Alsace and Loraine after the war consider 
ahly increased their number, These provinces, 
whose resources had been developed under 
nearly fifty years of far more energetic German 
management, were indeed, with the Saur, the 
mainstay of French heavy industry during the 
period. 

France was a country that was nearly self- 
sufficient in agriculture and in some years had 
an export surplus. Though che lacked some 
important raw materials, especially oil, her ex: 
port of luxury and quality goods and her 
extensive tourist trade were in ordinary times 
enough to pay for the necessary minimum of 
imports. High tariffs compelled her citizens to 
buy such industrial products as they needed 
from domestic induwetry. Rut it was a Jow- 
consumption ecotomy and the standard of living 
wae lower than in any of the other fully in: 
dustrialized mations, She suffered relatively litte 
from unemployment, and for some veura even 
the Depression had few notiteable effects on the 
country. But when the effects were finally felt 
and France's few indispensable exports dropped 
off drastically, in part because of an imenlight- 
ened financial policy, she was slower to recover. 
Even the armaments boon in the last years of 
the thirties did not help her much, for her 
farteties were incapable of much expansion 
without more capital investment and more in- 
dustrial enterprise than she was alile to eljeit 
from her citizens, 

For French sconomy and eocicty were 
largely stagnant—vhroninally stagnant rather 
than depressed by unwsual citenmstances, This 
may have heen in part the result of o declining 
birthrate. hut also the result of the huge human 
loaset she sustained curing World War 1, much 
higher than those of any other nation save 
Germany and Russie, The material Inases in 
northern France were ereat. Lut in o sudden 
huret of energy these were made gow, paid 
for to some extent liv the German reparations, 
and to a greater extent hy domestic and foreign 
horrowing which remained a charge on the 
economy, New factories arose, by ao means-all 


of them larger or more modem than their 
predecessors; for conservative Frenchmen often 
wanted to have exactly the same kind of -busi- 
ness establishment as that to which they had 
become accustomed in the prewar years. Then 
when reconstruction was finished their owners 
retitned to the same business practices aa in the 
past. 


ECONOMIC IMPROVEMENT—THE LATE | S34's 
—DEVALUATION 


The enormous expense of the expedition 
into the Ruhr for the purpose of compelling the 
Germans to pay reparations, coupled with the 
floating of reconstruction loans, caused the value 
of the franc to fall, [It was saved from complete 
collapse in good time hy Raymond Poincaré, « 
conservative prime minister who increased taxes, 
cut down social reforms attempted by his pre- 
decessor, and, by reducing expenses, made the 
budget balance. Then the france wae devalued 
and firmly tased on gold. This feat was re- 
parded at the time aa 4 miracle: hut of cuurse 
it was a triumph of orthodox finance, and paid 
for. at usual, hy the poorer classes, The postwar 
French governments were no more able than in 
the past to collect income taxes fairly from the 
great numbers of persons In agriculture or in- 
dustry whose profits were assessed by ther 
selves. Indirect taxes and income taxes on the 


sulary and wage earners remained the mainstay 


of government finances, as in the past. It in: 
erexsod the weual disgust of the workers with the 
government, since it was. widely believed that 
Ihe previous inflation had been caused by the 
hankers, who had undermined confidence in the 
franc by converting their French haldings into 
foreign currencies. 

Confidence returned, however, and France 
entered into a period of as real prosperity as 
she had ever known. In the hoom years her 
quality products were in demand, and after 
the devaluation of the franc. their price was 


fompetitive, especially when her competitor was 


Britain, which, se we have seen. delayed her 
own devaluation until 1991. Large numbers of 
American tourists also belped her tourist in- 
dustry prosper. Gold reserves were built up, and 
hich French tariffs, both on food and manufac 
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tured products, enabled France to counteract the 
economic consequences of her awn relative in- 
eficiency, But once her competitors had them- 
selves left the gold standard, her exports were 
hard hit, and the economy gradually sank into 
a condition of stagnation while the economies 
of other nations were improving. In all the 
years since the war very few changes hol taken 
place that could be regarded as permanent 
economic improvements. Although the rest af 
the world had heen moving, however slowly, 
aheed. France was hardly more industrialized 
than in T14. 


POLITICAL INSTABILITY 


The Stavisky riots The instability of the 
pre-1933 governments had not greatly affected 
French life. The political evstem was the same 
as that described jn Chapter 19. All governments 
were coalitions, mostly with a nght-wing tend- 
eneyv. They had sinned more by omission than 
hy. commission. The richer classes and the in- 
dustriglisis, and even the peasants, had in gen- 
eral heen content with the governments, whereas 
the workers had expected nothing and gained 
lithe from them. But when the effects of the 
Depression were finally felt in France, all classes 
found a scapegoat in the governments, especially 
in the entire governmental system of the Third 
Republic. Although French governments were 
not especially corrupt, there is no doubt that 
individual politicians served their own Interests 
and the jnterests of certain well-heeled private 
groups which needed protection for their ma- 
nevvers, Thos, when the socalled Stavieky 
scandals broke in 1934, there were already 
organized rightist parties looking toward the 
destruction of the republic and the substitution 


of a Fascist dictatorship on the Ttalian or 


German model. On the left the Communists were 
likewise Increasing in numbers and power, The 
ecanial itself was of a kind familiar in France. 
A financier named Serge Stavisky had engaged 
in the sale of bonds which were insufficiently 
secured hy the nmimicipal pawnshop of a mall 
provincial town, He apparently had been pro- 
tected from prosecution by a numberof depu- 


ties and o cabinet minister. Wlien Stavisky was’ 


reported to have committed suicide, it was 


widely believed that he had been compelled to 
do so hy highly placed persons who were in- 
volved tn his crime, or that his death was no 
suicide. Fascist groups exploited the scandal in 
their press and attempted to march on the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

The attempt was foiled hv the police after 
hloady fighting involving heavy casualties on 
both sides, including a score of dead, Under 
pressure from the street, the government re- 


signed and was teplaced by one farther to the 


night. Rut a few days later the workers called a 
general strike, more asa demonstration. of their 
strength and as a Warning to all would-he 
Fascists that they would have to deal with them 
if they tried to overthrow the Republic, than for 
any immediate ends. ‘The suceese of the strike 
gave the workers a boost in morale, The Com: 
munists, as well as the Socialists, participated 
in it and thereafter cemented the relationship 
between them. The Communists, evidently under 
orders from Moscow to do everything they could 
to impede the Fascist movements, which pre- 
cented a danger to the Soviet Union, threw their 
electoral strength for the first time to the So- 
cialists, By the time of the next general election 
of 1936 9 positive program of reforms had 
heen agreed upon, and the support of enough 
anti-government peasants had heen secured to 


enable the Popular Front; as it was called, to 


win an absolute majority of the seats in the 
Chamber, For the first time a governmrrit waa 
in power that could carry through a reform 
program, The Socialist leader Léon Blum he 
came prime minister, presiding over a cabinet 
of which the Commumists refused to form a part. 


The Pomidar Front government But the 
economy of the country, unlike that of the 
United States. could not be cured by reform 
measures Which inclided social security, 4 
shorter working week, collective bargaining. and 
control hy the government of the Bank of 
France. All the reforms cost money, and there 
was no incentive to persuade the industrialists 
to expand, On the contrary, the costs af produc: 
tion were greatly increased by all the measures 
of the Blum government, The industrialists, and 
all the conservatives, resisted the full mmplemen- 
tation of the reforms as far as they conld, while 
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attempting to discredit the government as being 
Comrmunist-inspired and Communist-led. The 
Fascist leagues were kept under control, but they 
were nol as great a danger to the experiment 
as the far from powerless leaders in finance 
and industry. Again there was a fight from the 
franc; investors exchanged French securities 
for foreign currency. Government expense in- 
ereaeed to such an extent tha) the budget was 
seriously tnbalanced. Finally Léon Blum, after 
losing some.of his more moderate allie: in the 
Chamber, was forced to resign. Subsequent gov- 
emments, mostly of the center but with right- 
wing support, were compelled to abolish or 
modify such luxuries as the forty-hour week at 
a time when they were rather [rantically trying 
to rearm in face of the obvious danger of war 
with Germany, When the workers objected, the 
government was given emergency powers to 
mobilize lahor: and for most of 1938 and 1939 
the governments ruled by decree, a power con- 
ferred upon them by the deputies, who had 
virtually abdicated their responsibilities in the 
face of the dangers of social revolution and war. 
The domestic strife of the vears from 1936 to 
1939 explains why Prime Minister Daladier, 
againal his own better judgment, agreed to be 
led by Chamberlain to arquiesce in. the policy 
of appeasement. He and the other French 
ministers dared not risk a policy involving the 
danger of a war that would have revealed the 
utter disunity of France and that might well 
hove caused another outhreak of violent class 
strugele of the kind that brought Hitler to 
power in Germany, | 


FOREIGN POLICY 


Problem of keeping Germany wander con- 
tral The foreign policy of France through the 
whole inter-war period was dominated by. the 
need to find means to keep Germany, which was 
much more populous and potentially stronger 
than herself. from trying to gain her revenge 
and teke back at least Alsace-Lorraine, Two 
ways were open to her: to build such a strong 
dlliance against Germany that the latter would 
hesitate to acerpt the odds, or to keep her down 
by force. By maintaining an artificial military 
superiority, France could then prevent Germany 


from taking full advantage of her greater man- 
power and superior industry, 

In the. first years after the war while 
Germany was disarmed, France was clearly safe 
from German aggression, Bot when she tried to 
insist on ber full rights under the treaty of 
Versailles, she was al once faced by the difficulty 
that Britain was anxious to cut down on her 
own military expenses on the Continent—ex- 
penses which she could if) afford—and to limi! 
her commitments. Britain no longer felt hereelf 
direetly threatened by Germany; unlike France 
she was protected by the still unviolated English 
Channel. She berated France for being revenge- 
ful and unwilling, like berself, to forgive and 
forget, Britain wanted to restore normal trade 
relations with Germany, and even invested con- 
siderable sume of money in Germany after 1924. 
It was essential for France to have Britain's sup- 
port in any venture. But Britain refused to 
support the Ruhr war and, indeed, severely 
criticized it. Belgian aid was far from enough 
to compensate. The Locarno Pact of 1925, under 
which Germany agreed to accept the boundaries 
imposed on her by the treaty of Versailles and 
the demilitarization of the Rhineland, was 
treated hy the French as a sign that Germany 
under Foreign Minister Stresemann was anxious 
to live at peace with the victorious powers and 
make the beet of the treaty. France lost nothing 
by signing the pact, since it did not commit 
her to any disarmament, which she had con- 
slantly opposed throughout many years of nego- 
tations, Again, she had neo objection to signing 
the Kelloge-Briand Pact (1928), spansored by 
Frank Kellogg, the United States secretary of 
etate, and the French internationalist foreign 
minister Aristide Briand. The pact condemned 
“recourse to war for the solution of international 
controversies.” No means for enforcement of the 
pact were included. Several times the French 
suggested on international police force to main- 
tain peare, but they obtained littl support. 

When Hither rose to power in Germany and 
reinstituted conscription, France could only pro- 
test and try to build an alliance against him. 
France had already entered into alliances with 
the small countries which had profited by the 
war, and which therefore felt endangered hy 
any German expansion. These alliances France 
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now tried to strengthen. In addition, she nego- 
tiated with the Soviet Union for @ new alliance, 
which culminated in a treaty signed in 1955. 
She also tried to woo Mussolini, and to prevent 
him from joining his ideological counterpart in 
Germany. This last effort, which had never been 
very sacceseful, collapsed in 1935 when France 
was compelled, though with the utmost relue- 
tance, to condemn Italy's aggression in Ethiopia 
and to vote for economic sanctions. 


Subservience to British policy But none 
of these efforts could compensate for the un- 
doubted coolness tn her relations with Britain. 
Disapproving wholeheartedly of Britain's policy 
of appeasement toward Hitler, and utterly dis- 
believing in Hitler's professed pacific intentions, 
she nevertheless, could not convert British 
ministers to her point of view, The British pre- 
ferred to trust in the collective security enforced 
by the League of Nations. although they did not 
care to grant in fact any means of enforcing 
it; they preferred to believe in the good inten- 
tions of the Germans. and they even criticized 
the French as the real disturbers of the peare 
and deprecated their antique system of alliances, 
expecially that with the Soviet Union. We have 
noted carter how the British refused to stop 
Hitler by force from marching into the Rhine- 
land in 1936, and how the French. government, 
on the advice of its generals. obstained from 
unilateral action. 

This wae the turning point. Thereafter 
France was ticd to Neville Chamberlain's um- 
hrella, She could not act by herself. All she 
could do was to build her defenses and 
strengthen them, including the famous Maginot 
Line, supposed to be impregnable, but which 
the Germans turned without difficulty when war 
came. In the Spanish Civil War she agreed to 
notintervention; in 1938, in spite of her alli- 
ance with the Soviet Union, she did not dare 
to tack her ally Czechoslovakia against Hitler 
without British support. There was no way for 
the Russians to give direct aid to Czechoslovakia 
without marching through Poland or Rumania, 
which refused to permit it. 50 in the end the 
alliances proved to be worthless; honor was 
lost sinee France agreed to the Munich pact 
rather than fwlfill the terms of her treaty with 


Czechoslovakia; and the Maginot Line was vul- 
nerable. Her diplomacy having failed, and her 
country tor by internal dissensions, she was in 
no condition to stand ap to Hitler and his Fehr 
macht, So.France had to submit to defeat and 
eceupation, and a regime which under Pétain 
and Laval accepted the bitter reality, taking 
and executing ordérs from her new German 
masters, 


* French Empire 


NORTH AFRICA 


After the war the French received the man- 
dates of Syria and Lebanon in the Near East 
and the larger portion of the German colonies 
of Togoland and the Cameroons in Africa. They 
experienced many difficulties im the Micldle 
Eastern mandates, largely because of French un- 
willingness during this period to allow any 
real self-government to the territories. The 
facade of self-government was granted, but 
French officials continued to rule in accordance 
with policy laid down by Paris. Morocco was 
finally subjugated after many years of fighting. 
and the money that was poured into all the 
African countries was «pent on modernization, 
especially on roads and a very fair commmumnica- 
tions svetem. French settlers, however, took more 
ndvantase of the new facilities than the local 
inhabitants. The Muslim elite was educated mn 
France und treated exactly like Frenchmen. and 
there grew wp in the mandates a middle class 
that was often well educated, sormectimes wealthy, 
hut dependent upon the French, But it was @ 
very small class and little was done for the 
poor, Moreover the French monopolized all the 
higher official positions. 


Afrique noire—PoLicy OF ASSIMILATION 


In Black Africa under French rule the same 
policy was adopted, Again « small class of 
Africans was educated in France: and these 
Africans, unlike the Africans from British terri- 
tories, were accepted as social equals by the 
metropolitan French and were even given the 


vote if they became French citizens. The official 
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policy was that of assimilation, to make the 
Africans into good Frenchmen. It wae successful 


with afew, who were indeed to some degre ali-. 


ented thereby from their own people in the 
process. The remainder of the Afncans. who 


were not vel civilized, had few benefits from the 


regime éxerpl insolar as if maintained law ond 
ordér, Education for the masses was neglected, 
ond al) government was in the hands of the 
eomiderable mimber of French officials. who 
occupied all the important posta in the oountry. 
There was no thought in French territories that 
the Africans would ever be ripe for self-govern- 
ment. One small exception, however, might he 
noted. As o heritage of the French Revolution, 


four communes in Senegal had a limited self-. 


government, and all persons born in them were 
sulomatically French citizens, An African 
deputy satin the French Chamber as early as 
1914, elector] by his fellow Africans, As we 
will see in Chapter 26. this system was greatly 
enlarged alter World War TI. when a solid 
bloc of native Africans sat in the French Cham: 
her and Senate and some-entered the French 
cabinet. 


* United States 


RELUCTANCE TO ASSUME LEADERSHIP 


Attitude of supertoriry toward: Europe The 
United States emerged from the war with. a 
greatly expatided industrial plant; and in the 
process of acting a= the arsenal for the Allies 
she had become for the firal time a creditor ine 
stead of a debtor nation. In the United States, 


protected from the physical dretruction of the- 


war, the Industrial Revolution had beaun to 
fulfill some of its obvious potentinlities, High 
wagrs and mass production techniques had 
firially brought @ rise in the standard of living 
to the working and middle classes, with some 
notable exceptions. In the boom years following 
the war, the United States wae able to take full 
advaritage of the fact that she had a huge home 
market ready to be exploited behind high tariff 
walls, In these years he was full of confidence 
in her expanding economy and invented numer. 
ona. devices by which her people could consume 


more than they could pay for out of current 
income, Fortunes were made in industry and 
business: the clase structure was by far the most 
motile in the world, and it was not uncommon 
for poverty-stricken immigrants to tise to be 
captains of industry and fill the highest positions 
in the universities and professions, Under presi- 
dents and congresses which believed that the 
“hasiness of Ametica is business," and that the 
tas! government, save for the protection of husi- 
fess, was the best for all, the United States 
knew a decade of prosperity that had never been 
approached elsewhere. Many of her leading citi- 
eens firmly believed that such prosperity was the 
consequence of her democratic institutions, her 
federal form of government, and the system of 
free enlerprige, and that other governments 
whink were without such advantages, which paid 
low wages, interfered with industry, and laid 
many taxes on their subjects. and which, more- 
over, constantly quarreled with one another and 
would not abandon their armanients, were hope- 
lessly unenlightened. if not outright criminal. 
Thus the United States tended to regard her- 
self not only as more eyoceseful hut in some 
degree morally superior to the reet of the world, 
an attitude that was not greatly appreciated by 
the Europeans. Though many of them no doubt 
mnvied the successful Americans, far from ad- 
mitting any moral superiority or even superior 
acumen. they aseribed her success to good 
fortune and to her exploitation of the advantages 
that had acerued to her from her lute eniry 


info the war and her position as chief supplier 
te the Allies. 


Refusal to participate in international se- 
curity We have aiready noted that the United 
States Senate refused to ratify the treaty of 
Versailles and thus did not enter the League of 
Nations, The European powers, which had ac- 
cepted the League at the insistence of President 
Woodrow Wilson, assumed that disinterested 
America, with ra overwhelming European com: 
mitments to one power or another, would be 
able to throw her weight against treaty-hreakers 
and thus maintain the peace settlement, Whether 
or not the United States was wise not to guaran: 
tee this particular settlement. there ia no doubt 
that the League without her was predictably con: 
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verted into an alignment of victorious powers 
against their competitors the “have-nots,” but 
without an impartial arbiter, The United States 
also refused to join the Permanent Court of 
Justice, in apite of the insistence of all her 
presidents, for fear that i would detract from 
her sovereignty. Thus the United States with- 
drew from Europe inte isolationism, only trying 
occasionally to use the League when her own 
interests were involved, as when the Japanese 
invaded Manchuria—a deed of less than critical 
importance to the Enropean powers, The United 
States also sponsored the Kellogg-Briand Peace 
Pact, described earlier, which gave verbal ex: 
pression to the United States desire, held in 
common with others, for peace. 


Failure to understand role of creditor We 
have noted also the United States” insistence 
on being repaid the debts incurred by the Allies 
in the common war effort, The Americans te- 
garded this as a purely business transaction that 
should be honored like all other debts, Here her 
jack of experience in international finance 
chawed most markedly: Some of the nations 
would have been glad to pay in the only form 
in whieh jt was possible for them—namely, in 
goods. But the United States increased her tariffs 
jn 1922 and again raised them to 4 prohibitive 
lewel in 1930 amder the Hawley-Smoot Act. On 
the one hand, therefore, the United States in- 
sisted her debtors pay at least a percentage 
of the debt: but on the other hand she would 
not secept manufactured goods or agricultural 
products, sinee thia would damage her own 
industry. The debtors therefore had to pay in 
vold or dollare bought with gold; and gold could 
he obtained only by earning a trade surplus in 
the contracted postwar markets. The United 
States, except for a few years following 1990, 
in which year she proclaimed o temporary 
moratorium on war debts, insisted on this pay- 
ment. whatever the economic difhenities of the 
debtor country, on pain of receiving no more 
current credits. The mood of Congress In the 
matter was shown when it prohibited the ex 
tending of credits to all defaulting debtor 
nutions, 

Nevertheless, American industrialists were 
anxious to sell in export markets, and farmers 


who could not sell all their products at home 
wished to dispose of their surplus abroad, As it 
happened, there was littl help available for 
farmers, who were in a state of chronic depres 
sion even daring the boom years. But American 
industrialists and financiers devised the wonder- 
ful pian af foreign investments, lending money 
abroad for the purpose of buying American 
goods—the rquivalent af the domestic time- 
payment s¥aem. But the money thus invested 
was of course nol money permanently sunk in 
the borrowing country; it could be repatriated 
at any time if the investors lost confidence. Thirs 
when it became more profitable to invest at 
home, some of the money wae bronght back, 
thus lowering the value of the foreign: stocks 
and upsetting the foreign economy. When the 
Depression hit the United States From 1929 
onwards, all. new foreign investments quickly 
(ried up, and there was wholesale repatriation 
of finds already invested, which greatly con- 
tributed to the spread of the Depression. 
Much of the money invested in Germany 
ultimately returned to the United States in the 
form of repayment of war debts, and the rest 
was repudiated hy Hitler. Thus the American 
exports were in point of true fack given away— 
the only possibility for a country that refused 
to aeeep! worth-while quantities of other coun- 
ties’ products and manufactures. When this wae 
inderstoad, the Americans. expecially large 
numbers of congressmen, became badly diaillu- 
cioned about their efforts in Europe, and de- 


eided that thet ungrateful continent should be 


left to its own devices and the United States 
ehould go it alone. In three successive vears 
Neutrality Acts were passed by Congress | 1935- 
1937), by which it was hoped the United State 
would avoid becoming entangled in Eacropean 
affairs. Although the United States was éventu- 
ally to he forced inte the war, there can be little 
doubt that the isolationist policies of the inter 
war years made it more difficult for her and her 
allies to win: and if she had taken her responsi- 
bilities a¢ a great power more seriously, even 
Hither might have hesitated longer before un- 
leashing his global war, and Japan might not 
have had the temerity lo engage an odversary of 
nearly three times her population and many 
tines her industrial strength. 
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THE CREAT DEFRESSION 


The stock market crash (1929) In 1929, 
alter many years of prosperity, the United States 
suffered a crisis of confidence, Stock prices were 
obviously overvalued, and many thousands of 
investors had lought stocks on margin, hevond 
their conceivable ability to pay the full paper 
price of their purchases, They had “bought” in 
the expectation of a ris in prices, whereupon 
they could settle and pocket the difference: Bul 
the paper prices were far too high in relation 
to the earnings of the stocks, and everyone knew 
it, Suddenly the prices bepan to fall, and once 
they did. all the margin buyers were cauglit 
without the money to make good their losses ancl 
pav for their stocks Frantic to salvage what 
they could, they soldat ones, thereby depressing 


ert 


>) 4 > : 





the price still further. The new poverty, even 
hankruptey, of eo many people, destroyed the 
confidence of Americane in their economy, antl 
they af ance brean to retrench and to postpone 


all further purchases, 


The New Deol American industry had 
lwen peared to the ever expanding domestic 
markel, but now it was compelled te cut back 
production, which entailed layoffs and @ subse- 
quent cutting down of purchasing power, With- 
ont a social secority avyetem such as Europeans 
had enjoyed for several decades, the United 
States was compelled to try to feed the unen- 
ploved from grossly insufhcient private _re- 
sources. Even so, much more might have been 
done, if the United States presidency had not 
heen in the hands of Herbert Hoover, who for 


The Great Depression in the (/nited States. “Bonus Army” leaves St. Louis for a march on 


Pashington in 1932 to nan bonuses jor thetr previous war service, -T he “army” tora dis 
parsed by froope after reaching WF ashington, (AWA BROTHERS | 
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long refused fo recognize the gravity of the 
situation and to realize that heroic measures 
were needed, When Franklin. D. Roosevelt be- 
came president in 1933, with a huge Democratic 
majority in both Houses of Congress, he exuded 
an air of confidence. A great many measures 
were taken, many of them improvised amd im- 
permanent, which were collectively known, in 
Roosevelt's term, a the New Deal. 

In the following decade the United States 
came to recognize that government, as in Enro- 
pean experience, had certain tasks to perform 
even in economic matters. Make-work projects 
sided the unemployed, a huge project known 
as Tennessee Valley Authority provided elec- 
tricity and flood control over a wide area, agri- 
culture was protected and subsidized, a 
comprehensive social security system was in: 
anjurated, labor unions were encouraged by 
favorable legislation, and the stock exchange 
was regulated. Thus, the United States aban: 
doned forever the system under which the gov- 
ernment protected business interests, but in all 
other respects left the economy totally free and 
unregulated, Relatedly she entered the modern 
world, with its partly free, partly regulated 
economies and comprehensive governmental in- 
tervention for the bmefit of the classes least able 
to protect themselves in a wholly free-enterprise 
evstem. By the end of the decade. the United 
States wae elill not fully out of the doldrums. 
Unemployment was still almost ten million. But 
confidence in the economy as a whole had been 
Teatored, even among the businessmen who most 
criticized the New Deal. 

Democracy had survived, the nation was 
ready to andertake new enterprises and, if legiz- 
lative barriers could be removed, to become 
once again the arsenal of her European allies if 
it should be necessary. Though hundreds of 
thousands of farmers had left the land forever. 
these who remained were able to produce 
enough for home consumption, Since they now 
received some aid from the government they 
were also able to recapture some of their export 
trade. There can be no doubt that the United 
States was hy far the most powerful industrial 
nation in the world in 1999—and Americans 
remained as eure as ever that it was their 


democracy and system of government that had 
eatned her supremacy. 


FOREIGN POLICY—I[SOLATIONISM 


In foreign policy the United States paid 
little attention to. Europe until the aggression: 
of the European dictators forced themselves 
upon the notice of the administration. Little 
understanding was displayed by the members of 
Congress, with few exceptions, preoccupied as 
they were with domestic issues, But President 
Roosevelt had recognized the danger in the late 
1930's, and tried to prepare public opinion 
for a possible European war. Occasionally he had 
urged moderation on the dictators without notice- 
able effect. The United States had also refused 
to recognize the Japanese conquest of Man 
churia. But nothing very practical was done 
until the war had hegun in Europe and Roose- 
velt, instilling a greater sense of urgency inte 
his speeches. was-at last able to persuade Con- 
gress of what he considered to be the true inter- 
ests of the United States. 


COLONIAL POLICY —PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The United States possessed one distant 
colony of importance, the Philippine Telands, 
taken from the Spanish at the close of the 
nineteenth century, As carly as 1916 the Philip- 
pines had heen promised ultimate independence, 


but a commission subsequently reported they 


were not yet ready, Early in the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration a considerable measure of respon- 
sible government was granted, though United 
Sica economic interests temained extremely 
powerful, The constitution granted was very 
similar to that of the United States iteeclf. When 
the Philippines were captured and occupied by 
the Japanese, the Filipinos for the most part 
looked to and worked for an American victory 
and full independence as soon as the victory was 
achieved. In July 1946, independence was 
granted, and the United States set an example 
to the rest of the world by the manner in which 
she divested herself of her only major colony, 
thes beginning the retreat from empire that will 
be more fully discussed in Chapter 26, 
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* Failure of collective security in 
the face of totalitarian initiative 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Constitution and purposes Having now 
presented a brief account of the major national 
states In the period between the two wars, we 
must now consider as a whole the failure of 
these states to establish a systern of security for 
preventing future ware, and we must examine 
the dnft toward a new war which proved to he 
both more lethal and tore disruptive of the old 
world order than World War |, Such on exam- 
inition calls for a discussion of the international 
organization whose primary function was in- 
tended to be the prevention af war—the League 
of Nations, 

The League of Nations was exactly what its 
tame implies It was mot a world parliament, 
and though it did proclaim itself to be an of- 
ganization for the. purpose of fostering world 
cooperation in the mumerous ways in which 
sich cooperation is necessary and desirable, this 
purpose was always secondary to the primary 
purpose of maintaining peace. tt was formed 
by the national states. major and minor: and 
it differed from earlier organizations such as the 
tineteenth-ecentury Concert of Europe and the 
Holy Alliance, in that every notion, large or 
small, wae represented by ite delegates. chosen 
hy the national governments. Each nation was 
granted one vote, and the delegates were respon- 
sible to their governments, not to their peoples. 

The purposes of the League were spelled 
out in the Covenant, which was a contract to 
which all the member nations subscribed. The 
preamble to the Covenant stated forihrighily 
that the object of the League was “to promote 
international cooperation and fa achiewe inter- 
national peace and seeurity by the acceptance of 
obligations not to resort to war...” The arti: 
cles of the Covenant stated the nature and extent 
of these obligations and how they were to be 
translated into action. Perhaps the exsence of the 
Covenant was in Article 10, which stated that 
the members “undertake to respect wand preserve 
a¢ @painst external agpression the territorial 
integrity and existing political independence of 


all members of the League”; and although 
Article 11 went on to declare that the League 
ahould also take cognizance of wars and threats 
of war which involved nonmembers, it was clear 
that lesa could be expected from those nations 
that had not voluntarily accepted the obligations 

Against nonmembers the League was compelled 
to use coercion, for 1 could nat use the moral 
pressure to live op to their obligations which it 

could exercise against trembers. 

The principal organs of the League were the 
Council and the Assembly. The Council was 
made up of the great powers af the day as per- 
manent members, aad a number of notperma- 
nent members chosen hy the Assembly. The 
four original rionpéermanent members of the 
Coumedl later increased to ten, When action was 
to be taken by the Council under the: articles 
which required the compulsory arhitration of 
disputes, of when economic sanctions had to be. 
imposed upon a nation that had already resorted 
to war, the action taken had to he recommended 
by the Council nnanimously—although with the 
crucial provision (changed in the United Na- 
Hons’ Charter), thet if a member nation wae 
involved in the dispute. such mation should not 
ler permitted to vote an the issoe, The Council, 
however, could only recommend the use of mili- 
tary sanctions and could not require them to be 
ied; it was left to each nation to make the 
hnal decision as to what forces, if any, it chould 
use, A later interpretation of this Important 
article (16) declared that rach nation would 
decide for itself! whether ii was to FO fo war 


with the offender. All matters which the Council 


felt to be solely within the domestic jurisdiction 
of « party to the dispute were excluded by the 
Covenant from consideration by the League, 
The Assembly of the League had a rather 
nebulous function, It-voted on the nonpermanent 
members of the Council, and it dected mew 
members to the League: it could alse investigate 
disputes referred to it by the Council. If diaputes 
were so referred, it could take the same action 
as the Council, but onty if the Council members 
in the Assembly approved. It could therefore 
never overtile the views of the Council. Never 
theless. because it wns called into at least ome 
regular session every year. it could. like the 
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United Nations, act aya fornm for dehate; and 
small nations not in the Council therefore had 
an opportunity fo criticize the Council members 
and influence them in the direction they wished, 
Finally. « permanent Secretariat was set-up, bul 
the work piven to it was far more restricted than 
itt the United Nations, There were few of those 
specialized agencies which, under the regime of 
the United Nations. have proved so valuable as 
o means for bringing together men ond women 
from different countries in the pursuit of on- 
disputed, if limited, aims. One task of the Sec~ 
retarint was to register {reaties; and only treaties 
thus registered were considered to be binding. 
The purpose of this provision was to prevent the 
siening of binding secret trestles, according to 
Wilson's famous dictum of “open covenants 
openly arrived at.” 


Preservation of full national soversignty 
The League very carefully safeguarded the full 
sovereignty of each individual nation, large or 
small. No nation was coerced into dome any- 
thing that its government! migh! not approve: 
hut It was al lenst possible, if not probable, that 
@ unanimous condemnation of an agpreseor 
eotld be made. a feat which is impossible under 
the United Nations if ome of the permanent 
members of the Secmrity Council is involved. 
But the weakness of the League as an instru- 
ment for enforcing action against a violator af 
the Covenant lay in the voluntary nature of the 
committoent to imptiser sanctions on the ag- 
etessor. No nallon was compelled to accept the 
recommendations of the League, and any mill- 
tary force which was used in fulfillment of the 
Lenprute’s recammendations would be decided 
apon by the mation in question: and the troops 
would be commanded hiy that nation, and not 
by the League—thus demonstrating the fact 
once more that it was indeed a League of Na- 
toms, not a supranational power In its own 
right. If sanctions were imposed by members 
of the League, these menibers would in eHeet be 
in a military alliance against the aperesser, 
which was not greatly different from the eitua- 
tiem prevailing in the poet. 

The Frenelt, ever alert to the meeds of what 
they considered to be their security, proposed 


the establichment of an international military 
force that would be always ready to fight and 
that would be equipped with special weapons of 
a kind denied to the regular armies of national 
states, thus providing the League with a strong 
striking arm which the French were willing to 
ace tt its disposal, Since the French were them- 
erlyes anxious to keep the status quo, they knew 
they would never be involved in an aggressive 
war—exeept perhape with nonsovercian nations, 
or in areas which could be regarded as within 
their own domestic jurisdiction. It was therefore 
to their benefit to have such a supranational 
force in being, which would in practice fight 
for their national interests against any nation 
whe dared to disturb the new international set- 
ements agreed to in the peace treaties. No other 
tation, however, was willing to support the 
French proposals, not ewen those small mations 
who had benefited the most from the peace 
treaties. | 

The provisions for maintaining the peace 
through the League should not necessarily be 
criticized becanse they made the enforéement of 
sanctions ugains! an aggressor so difficult and 
wilikely. Birt these provisions present most 
Clearly the difficulties of maintaining peace in a 
world of national states, each determined to be 
folly sovereign in ite own sphere. In 1919 the 
new national states: though militarily weak, 
wished to cenjoy the full sovereignty and power 
of decision that had long heen enjoyed by the 
settled nations. When they recognized themselves 
to he jn danger, 2s in the late 1930s, some of 
them were willing to pay the price of allowing 
4 concert of nations to make decisions which 
would ordinarily have been taken by their own 
fovermments, But such coopenttion depended 
upon their willingness to accept the status quo, 
Thus if they had hoped to obtain any benefits 
from an alliance with au aggressor. it is doubst- 
ful indeed that they would have been willing to 
five up their own freedom of action and permit 
the concert to make their derisions in important 
matters for therm, | 

This is, of course, the crucial question in 
any international concert, whether the League 
of Nations or the United: Nations, Are any. sov- 
ercign nations and their governments willing to 
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allow other sovereign nations (whose own na- 
tional infereste mut also be consulted in the 
decisions they make) to make decisions for them 
in areas which they consider vitally important? 
Are they willing to solve disputes om the basis, 
not necessarily of justice. hut of what a major- 
ity of national governments think ought to be 
done? When corrced hy major powers, emall 
nations have no recourse hut to accept the arbi- 
tration fweause jt is backed by irresistible force. 
Conversely, are major nations willing ta accept 
the arhitration of smaller nations and major 
nations, acting in concert, if they feel that they 
are strong enough to resist the combination? Or. 
to press the question to an extreme. would major 
notions, each) with one vote, be willing to have 
‘olutions imposed upon them solely hy minor 
nations, who could not back their decisions by 
force? This situation could not have arisen in 
the League of Nations with its mile of onanimity 
in the Council; but it could if the United Na- 
tions General Assembly were to assume the 
functions of the Security Council and bypass the 
veto of the great powers in that body. 


As preserver of the status quo The League 
of Nations was et up to maintain the European 
system imposed by the peace treaties; there was 
no reason to suppose that this was the final 
world order, perfectly just and perfectly equi- 


table and fair to all, which ought to command 
the adherence of all present and future nations. 


Aut sanctions were to be taken againet all those 
who forcibly disturbed this order. If the under- 
takings of the members were to be honored, and 
all members could count on it, where was the 
incentive for any nation lo accept any modifies- 
tion of its present status? Such a nation could 
go lo the League a» soon as it wos threatennd 
and complain about the threat—which would be 
true only if the threatening nation put any im- 
petus behind it threats. Thus those nations 
which were dissatished with their lot necessarily 
were Frustrated liv the League, which was bound 
in advaner not fo listen to their pleas, but to 
bork the satisfied nation whose territory wae 
bring threatened, In short, the League was 
placed in the position from the heginning of 
affirming « temporary world order ae settled for 


all time, and therefore it wae condemned to se- 
ing only minor problems involving no great 
power, Such problems in the prewar order would 
have been settled without the League machinery 
by the major nations acting in concert, 


Successes of the League Too much was 
asked of the League when it was called upon to 
resist ageression in a world of persisting sover- 
eign states. Rut for a few years it was successful 
in providing a means by which relatively small 
problems could be settled, and it provided a 
forum for the discussion of disputes before they 
reached the point of endangering the peace. This 
was a beginning that would have been thought 
promising if foo much had not been expected 
of the League tn major matters. The League also 
furthered the practice of international coopera- 
tion in noncontroversial areas euch as the con- 
trol of narcotics, 1 convened many econtmic 
conferences, which were, however, successful 
only insofar as agreement could be maintained 
among the major powers. In this field the 
League had no power of coercion, and even 
withiul its machinery economic conferences of 
a similar kind would certainly have been called. 
The practice of international cooperation in 
these noncontroversial areas has been carried 
forward very greatly under the United Nations, 
no doubt hecayse the League of Nations had 
already provided an example. 

In 1921. a quarrel between Sweden and 
Finland was settled when the League Council 
tuggested o solution that was accepted by both 
parties, A Greeo-Turkish war in 1922 was 
brought to an end, os in prewar days, by pres 
sure from the great pownre working outside the 
League framework; but the League undertook 
ta complete the job by supervising the transfer 
of populations that followed the war, In 1925. 
ltaly, 2 major power, with a permanent seat on 
the Council, hombharded and occupied the Greek 
island of Corfu as a reprisal for the murder of 
Italian officials engaged in the delimitation of 


an international boundary. The diplomats per- 


eutiierd the Italians to evacunte the island an 
payment of an indemnity by the Greeks, All 
these disputes might well have been handled by 
the League, since they were evidently capable of 





League of Nations Council meeting after fralutn delegates Aad walked out, following con 
demnation of their aggression in Ethiopia in 1935, Pierre Laval, who Aad wished to settle 


the matter by negotiation, is to be seem opposite the camera resting his head on fre fost 


hand, (HRW BRTITERS | 


silution. But the major powers hed not yet be- 
come ferevslomed (to delegating such matters ta 
tle L wage The League did, however enlyve Pe | 
boundary dispute in 1926 between Britain, the 
new stale of racy, and Turkey. In this ence the 
nations involved bad bound themselves in ad- 
vance to accept League arbitration. The League 
Counci) also eetthed a frontier dhapute between 
Greece and Bulgaria which had resulted in 
armed) hiostilities. The fact that the League 
showed itsel! able to setile those with which ft 
wae entrusted incressed its prestige and would 
in time have accustomed the major powers who 
really determined the decisions as before to 


make wee of the League machinery, 


Inabiliry to deal with major powrr deeres 
ston = But when the League was faced with a 


challenge from Japan, a major power with o 
permanent eat on the Council, i accomplished 
little, A commission was sent by the League: to 
iiquire whether aggression had been committed 
by Japan against China, whose province of Man- 
churia she had invaded. When the commission 
reported against Japan; the fatter eft the League. 
hut nothing meanwhile had been done against 
her. The great crisis of the League system come 
with the invasion of Ethiopia, a League mem- 
ber, by Italy in 1995. Emperor Haile Selassie 
ef Ethiopia appealed his case to the League 
The Council was divided, Britain and France 
initially preferring not to take action, The case 
was then debated in the Assembly, with the 
amall nations in particular demanding action. 
Meanwhile British public opinion had shown 
iteel! overwhelmingly in favor-of #trone action, 
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and Britain thereafter took the lead in the 
Council and called for sanctions against Italy. 
Sanctions were agreed to both by the Conneil 
and the Assembly; trut they were limited and 
did not inchide the export of coal, steel, or oil, 
the latter in fact indispensable to Italian vic- 
tory. A few small countries did not apply sanc- 
Hons, but the sanctions were effective as far as 
they went. However. when Mussolini threatened 
war if an embargo were placed on oil, the great 
powers could not be persuaded to take further ac- 
tion, The Britieh and French foreign ministers, 
Sir Samuel Hoare and Pierre Laval, engineered « 
deal to give Italy: part of her demands in Ethi- 
api, but they and their deal were repudiated 
later by their governments, Meanwhile Musso- 
lint brought the war toa speedy end and,.as we 
have seen. made an alliance with Germany to 
escape the isolation of his country. 

The douhle signifieance of this attempt 
should not be overlooked, and the failure of the 
League should not be magnified. Tt ie trur that 
the League proved itself unwilling fo coerce a 
power which was still thought of as @ major one 
and which was certainly bellicose enough to be 
able to intimidate the major powers, But in the 
circumstances of the day it was clear that Brit- 
gin and France, faced by the growing power 
of Germany. needed to keep the friendship: of 
Italy as a counterweight to the rising Germany: 
in the pre-League days the Hoare-Layal pact 
would have been a suitable means for eatiefy- 
ing Italy without totally destroying Ethinpia. 
Italy would prohahly have accepted the pact in 
order to keep her friendship with Britain and 
France, But hecanee the League wos in oper: 
tion: and public opinion was aroused, Britain 
and France were compelled to act against what 
their governments coneccived to be their national 
interests and drove Mussolini into Hitler's arms: 
and, ironically enough, Ethiopia was totally con: 
quered, instead of being merely partitioned, 
The formation of the Axis was not predeter- 
mined, nor was it ever in the interests of Thaly, 
a= we have shown. 

It is therefore arguable that the League's 
interference created a more dangerows sittmtion 
for both larger and smaller nations than hefore, 
and that even if the oil sanctions had succeeded 
in curbing Muscolini's aggression, the price 


paid might have been too high. But the League's 
action did show that any aggressor in the future 
would have to face considerable inconveniances 
and moral condemnation by world opinion, since 
his action would be called into question on the 
world’s stage. The action taken by the League 
ever Ethiopia was this a dress rehearsal for the 
condemnation of the major powers of Britain 
and France in the Suer crisis of 1956 by their 
fellow Security Council members, the United 
States and the USSR. The moral opprobrium of 
the world called down upon these countries was 
perhaps as influential in persuading them to 
withdraw as the threats of the Soviet Union. 
Possibly the League in 1935 gave the world an 
important demonstration of how a world organi- 
zation is able to act effectively in disputes. in- 
volving major powers—even though in the 
present conditions of national sovereignty it can 
not coerce them by the use or threat of force. 
Unfortunately Germany and Italy were not de- 
terted hy any fear of condemnation by their 
fellow nations in the 1930's, as the Soviet Union 
wats not deterred fram her actions in Hungary 
in 1956, 


Failure to secure disarmament It need 
hardly be added that the League of Nations was 
also incompetent to ortange for disarmament, a 
tusk Isid upon it hy the Covenant, All it could 
do was to register the few treaties that were 
signed by the great powers, eepecially the Wash- 
ingtor) Naval Agreement of 1925 between the 
United States, Britain and Japan, which stated 
the proportion of naval vessels cach could have. 
In the 1930's, when. the Disarmament Confer- 
ence was finally convened. none of the major 
powers dared to limil their armaments in face 
of the danger presented by Hitler. Obviously 
anv laren measure of disarmament will be the 
consequence of improving the conditions of se- 
curity, and if must be universal; the scales can- 
not he weighted in favor of a nation which does 
not choose to agree, Such conditions were harilly 
present in Europe of the 1930's. 


THE APTROACH OF THE SECOAT WORLD WAR 


The fave and have-nol nationa We come 
now lo the investigation of the increasing: mo- 
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mentum which drove the world toward its sec- 
ond workd war in less than o generation, In the 
1930's there were three major powers thut were 
demanding a change of the state system in their 
favor, Germany under Hitler was demanding 
with increasing etridency what ehe called her 
Lebensraum, or living space. She had laid claim 
not only to lands lost under the treaty of Ver 
éailles but to all lands predominantly occupied 
hy Germans, Thus she wanted the return of the 
Polish Corridor and fall sovereignty over the 
Rhineland and the Sudetenland in Czrechoelo- 
vakia. For good measure she demanded also 
the return of the colonies ehe had lost after 
World War | and a share of the colonies con- 
trolled bw Britain and France. Italy demanded 
eilonies and, as we have seen. added Ethiopia 
to her empire, She desired more of the Dalma- 
tian coast from Yugoslavia and full control of 
Albania, with perhaps some of the Greek hinter- 
land of that country, and for good measure, the 
“retour” of Nice and Savoy from France 
(traded to Napoleon hy the kingdom of Sardinia 
in the wars of liberation) and the island of 
Corsica to add to her own territory of Sardinia. 

Japan in the Far East was in an even more 
demanding mood, which is easily explicable by 
her circumstances, She waa a highly industrial- 
ized comntry with a growing population which 
she could mot feed herself. She lacked any 
natural market for her manufactures except im 
China. which she had already tried to dismem: 
her. China was no longer now a prey to the 
Western powers and ripe for =poliation as in the 
nineteenth century, She had her own Nationalist 
government ruled by Chiang Kaishek, who was 
het on preserving the integrity of his country. 
In the Far Fast, Japan was serrounded by tetti- 
tories controlled hy the Western powers—India. 
Malaya, and Burma, which were in British 
hond=: Inde China, which waa French, the Enst 
Indies, which were Dutch, and the Philippine 
Islands, which were American, All theae terri- 
tories in the 1990's discriminated agains! Japa- 
nese exports and showed no disposition to favor 
cher proposale for an Fast Asia Co-prosperity 
Sphere, which would be economically dominated 
ly herself; She felt herself to be the natural 
source of supply for the manufactured goods 
which she alone in the Far East could make and 


export in significant quantity. Finding herself 
unable to expand, she first invaded China and 
sheared off the northermmost provinee of Man- 
churia, tting up a puppet regime under a Chi- 
nese ruler from the old Manchu ruling house of 
China, A few years later she moved further into 
China, but was: met with prolonged and stul- 
horn resistance which tied up most of her avail: 
thle military foree. She did not expand further 
until the third year of the second World War. 

Thesn, then, were the major hove-not na- 
tiona, fo which should be added the dizeruntled 
amualler defeated nations of World War 1—Aue- 
tria, Hungary, and Bulgaria, all of which coveted 
parts of their former territories and had never 
willingly. accepted the boundaries imposed upon 
them liy the peace treaties. Finally, there was 
the USSR, whieh made no open demands but 
had certainly not abandoned forever the former 
tsarist possessions. On the other cide were the 
“have” nations, Britain and France, and the 
emaller nations of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, and Yugoslavia, which knew they were 
threatened by German and Italian expansionism. 
All these smaller countries were endangered hy 
the fact that they had within their borders 
dissident ethnic minorities who could be relied 
upon to make trouble in the event of 4 general 
war, and all wished to head it off if they could. 
Not all, however, took the steps moat likely to 
manne peace, Poland, in particnlar, relied far 
too long on German promise: and on @ non- 
agoression treaty signed with Hitler, But Poland 
was invan especially difficult position since she 
shared o common border with the Soviet Union. 
which likewise desired a portion of her territory 
that she had won in the eighteenth century. 

We have already noted how Hitler was able 
to break with impunity the restrictions placed 
upon Germany by the treaty of Versailles, By 
1936 conscription was already in force and Ger- 
many was openly rearming. The British and 
French were hesitant to follow his lead, Indeed, 
the British Conservative party won an election 
ity 1935 on @ program of rearmament, but only 
enough rearmament to satisfy the requirements 
for the fulfillment of their obligations tnider the 
League, They were «till hoping against all the 
evidence that Hitler would stay his hand or turn 
it against others, either the Soviet Union, against 
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whom he constantly inveighed, or against smaller 
nations whose ternitaries could be truncated tn 
ordcr to sabiaty his appetite for Lebensraum. 
We have ales noted how Hitler was ahle to 
maret. his troops into the Khineland without 
molestation, and how ttaly ond Japan became 
his allies in 196. Ln the same veor a civil war 
broke out in Spoin, which taged with increasing 
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Pie Spank Coril Par € 2936-1939) ‘The 
Spanish Caovil War requires: some attention here 
In view of ite importance in preparing the psy- 
chotocical hackeraund for World War Il, After 
the fret World War Spain had been no more 
able ta solve her pressing social and economic 
prolilems that had [aly or Portugal. The pov- 
emment wae Gorrupl and impotent; even the 
army wae wnalde to make headway. in its chronic 
war for the subjueation of these parts of 
Moroces allotted to Spain by agreement with 
Prone at the tum of the century, Spain. wae the 
victorin of an appalling landholding system, simi- 
lar to that of southern Italy. The Church, the 
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great landholding @randees, and the few indne- 
trialitts were engaged in a. constant effort to 
maintain their ancient privileges in the face of 
poverty-stricken and rebellious peasants aul 
an equally revolutionary proletariat. Moreover, 
there were many separatiat movements, espe 
cially in Catalonia, which wished to wver ties 
with, the inefficient and reactionary central 
govtrmnuent. 

In 1923, with the consent of the army. 
General Primo de Rivera was installed as virtual 
dictator hy the king, and constitutional rule was 
Suspender. The general instituted some reforms 
but could oot towel the power of the grea 
Vested intereate, He resigned in 1930 and died 
shortly afterwards, Alfonso xt tried te find 
other leaders to carry on the rovernmernt, tyatt 
despairing of success, he decided to restore the 
constitution, tn spite of the limited franchise, 
the ensuing elections, as in Russia in 1905, 
showed that the vast majority of the voters had 
no further wer for the monarchy. Alfonso there- 
ipon abdicated. leaving the respronsi bility in the 
hands of the Cortes. which proceeded to write 
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a new constitution, disestahlishing the Church 
and expropriating the large landowners, Aut the 
republicans were divided inte s many parties, 
and it was eo difficult to put through the neces- 
sary jaws implementing the constitution, that 
precious and irreplaceable time was lost. The 
right-wing parties were ohle ta recover their 
strength and initiative before much hod. been 
pecomplighed. 

The divisions in the Cortes compelled the 
holding of another general election in 1955. 
This time the election went in favor of the right 
wing, which under Gi Robles undid the whoie 
program of reform. The vears from 1933 to 
1936 were hiled with efforis to suppress the 
revolutionary movements by legal means and 
governmment-backed force, By 1936 the left-wing 
republican parties were ready to unite in a 
Popular Front as in contemporary France, and 
they won the election of that year, thus forming 


the new lege! government. But the right-wing 
parties, now backed by definitely Faseist groups, 
were unwilling to accept the results of the elec- 

tion, They were supported by the military, 
whose power had been curbed under the first 
republican government hut who had recovered 
much of it under the conservatives. A military 
junta was [ormed which with the aid of Moorish 
troops from Morocco invaded the country. The 
government! was in nd position to resist the disci- 
plined troops, even though it retained possession 
of most of the small Spanish fleet, However, 
after it had armed the workers and such peas- 
ants aa remeined loyal, it was able to halt the 
nivances of the insurgerite, now led by General 
Francisco Franco, 

lt is difficull to re-imagine now the passion- 

ute controversy this civil war gave rise to in the 
demectatic countries. Lith was known previ- 

uuely of Spain, still lees of Spanish politics and 
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the domestic zituation, But it cold not be de- 
nied that a democratic government which had 
just won an election had been set upon by obvi- 
ously Fascist forees for the purpose of prevent- 
Ine the democratic #avernmmeot feom pultine 
into effee’ the lone overdue social revolution. 
This was the way in which the vast majority of 
the people in Britain and France, and indeed in 
the United Statee. caw the war: and thomsands 
of them volunteered to join the Loyalist forces. 
Here was a-chance to escape from the deadening 
Inertia imposed upon them by their appeasing 
sovernments. to strike a blow for democracy 
liefore tt was eroded evervwhere, Bul the gov- 
erimenis ssw the war in no such light. The 
dictators of Germany and lialy saw if as a 
rhance to equate democracy with communism 
and to crush it: the Soviet Union. looked pan 
it not anly as part of the “Fascist” conspiracy, 
hut as the beginning of a troly proletarian 
revolution, which, if it succeeded, would deliver 
Spain into her hands as the first great outpost 
for her system. [The British aod French, fearful 
that the war would become general if both they 
andl the Fascist powers intervened, drew up 2 


nonintervention pact which included the United 


Pablo Picasso's impression of Guermea, a town bombed almost out of existence by the 


States—ond for good measure the Fascist pow- 
ers and the Soviet Union too. All signed. The 
democratic countries therefore placed an em- 
hargo on all shipments of armé to Spain; but 
Hitler, Mussolim, and the Soviet Union inter- 
vened both with arma and with troops, the latter 
mostly supplied by Mirssolini, 

This policy of the democralic countries 
played directly into the hands of Germany and 
ltaly. The Soviet Union and the Commonrt 
parties in the democratic countries did their 
utmost to organize voluntecrs: but the Soviet 
Union was too far away to supply much mate- 
rial, and it could sence no troops until the war 
wae Glmost over. Mussolini, on the other han, 
was close liv ane supplied both [Troops anid 
material, Hitler supplied mainly air support for 
General Franco, Germany and Italy were there- 
fore actively engaged in the war, testing their 
war potential, and finally ensuring the victory 
for Franco. Britain, France, and the United 
States did nothing. As the war conlinued the 
power on the Lovalist side gradually slipped 
inte the hands of the Communists, who had been 
few in number al the outbreak. The democratic 
Spanish leaders were killed or went into exile, 
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and by late in 1939 Franco was able to mount 
an offensive which carried him to victory. Hitler 
was more than ever sure that the democracies 
would do nothing to stop him: and another 
Fascist dictator, backed by o Fascist party 
known as the Falange, but not dependent on it 
sa much as on the army, had come to power, 
deeply in the debt of his Fascist and Nazi allies. 


From Munich jo the invasion of Poland 
In 1938 Hitler, os we have seen, swallowed 
Austrias and turned on Czechoslovakia. much of 
which was granted to him af Munich in October 
of the same year. The rest of the country was 
now indefensihle. But Hitler had not yet come 
to the end of his demands. [It is now known that 
he folly intended in 1938 to conquer Crechoslo- 
vakia by force of arms if she had not been de 
livered to hom without fighting; and that the 
further progress of his conquests had already 
heen planned. Nothing that the Western powers 
could have done would have deterred him; but 
if he hod had te fight « Czechoslovakia with her 
defenses in good order and backed by faithful 
allies, the course of conquest would have been 
very different from what it was. Moreover the 
Western powers did not make as much use of 
the time they had bought at Munich as Hitler 
did to strengthen his own forces. Britain and 
France were still not resigned to the fact that 
Hither would have to be stopped by force, and 
there was also a slight hope that he would turn 
nol against them hut against the Soviet Union, 
which Hither had always proclaimed to he his 
thief enemy and against which his most virtilent 
verbal attacks had been directed. Not until the 
final absorption of Czechoslovakia in March 
1989 did they recognize the truth and sek for 
allies in the coming war. Poland, it was clear, 
would be next, If there had been any doubts 
about thie Hitler himself dispelled them hy be- 
finning hie usual preliminary propaganda cam- 
paign and by demanding both the restoration to 
Germany of the “free city” of Danzig, a city 
under League administration, and a channel 
through the Polish Corridor to Danzig and East 
Prussia. Britain and Franee therefore issued 
their unilateral guarantees to Poland, which they 
extended later to Greece, Rumania, the Nether- 
lands, Denmark, and Switzerland. The guar 


antee, however, was. virtwally weelese omless the 
one uncommitted power, the Soviet Union, could 
be brought into an alliance against Germany. 
But the Soviet Union, which had offered 
her help in the Coechoslovakian crisis and had 
expressed her willingness to live up to her 
treaties with France and Crechoslovakia, was by 
now theroughly disillusioned by the Western 
powers, and recognized the failare of the policy 
of alignment with them against the Axis. In 


caddition, Stalin suspected them of the intention 


of trying to persuade Germany to turn to the 
rast tather than against themselves. The disillu- 
sionment of the Soviet Union waa symbolized 
ly the replacement of her pro Western forcign 
minister, Maxim Litvinoy by Vyacheslav Molo 
tow, whe could be trusted by Malin to carry aut 
a total reversal of policy. Stalin seems to have 
already made up his mind to come to terms with 
Hitler, if only to buy time for his own rearma- 
ment. Hitler also could help him win the lost 
tsariet territaries. Nevertheless, he entered into 


formal negotiations with the West. 


The British, in their new mined, were u- 
willing to permit the Baltic countries to enter 
inte the Soviet sphere of influence, which was 
ome of the concessions demanded by Stalin: and 
their whole attitude towards the negotiations 
with the Soviet Union, which they could barely 
conceal, was that they were performing a. dis- 
tasteful chore and that a Comminist power 
vould not pessibly be trusted. Since the British 
and French liad nothing to offer but their alli- 
ance, which, if it was honored, and the Soviet 
Union were not left in the lurch, would probably 
mean an early war with Germany, Stalin pre- 
ferred to come to. an agreement with the Ger: 
mans. This agreement was- quickly negotiated 
publicly as a nonaggression pact, but there were 
secret clauses Which were suspected at the time 
and are now known to have existed. These secret 
agreements defined the respective spheres of 
influence of the two powers as soon as Germany 
had conquered Poland. 

Meanwhile, although Germany had de 
noimeed her long-standing nonaggtession pact 
with Poland and was already making demands 
for Danzig and complaining of Polish atrocities 
toward her German minorities, the country most 
threatened refed to make any attempt to come 
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to terms with the Seviet Union, The Polish 
leaders understood very well that once the Soviet 
Union was permitted Into their country, ehe 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to dislodge. 
ft was therefore a choice between Nazi or Rus: 
clan eccupation, or both. They would not even 
permit. the British and French to offer to the 
Sovtel Union a free passage through their roun- 
try for the purpose of fighting Germany. Since 
the Britich and French themselves could give no 
direct aid to Poland, any alliance they made 
with the Soviet Union would lave been of no 
immediate help to the Poles, if the Russians 
were refused access fo the common enemy. Sa 
Poland prepared her defenses as beat she could, 
with no prospect of military aid from anyone. 
Hitler was obviously poised to etrike with of 
without any pretext. Finally on September I, 
1939, he struck. 

The French and British fulfilled their zuar- 
antees and declared war on Germany. Within a 
lew days the British dominions did the same. 
with the exeeption of Etre. But until the German 
invasian Of Norway in April 1940, these few 
countries with Poland, which was soon defeated 
and partitioned and thue knocked out of the 
war, faced the Nazts alone. Italy did net join in 
the shooting war until the fall of France was 


imminent, General Franco successfully kept his. 


atrife-torn country, out of the general war until 
the ened. 

Thus began the second World War, the most 
extensive and iost costly war that the world has 
vel een. 
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The Global War and the Foundation 
of the United Nations 


> The primary cause of the war 


“CASTER RACE PSYCHOLOGY OF HITLEN 
ASD THE GERMAN PEOPLE 


The war which was launched on September 
|, 1999 was in many respects mot only the moet 
extensive of all wars yet fought in history, but 


also one of the most senseless. Although the Far 
Eastern half of the war had clearly definable 


causes Which con be grasped hy the human 
reason—Japan. did, indeed, need markets and 
raw materials, and an imperialistic expansirn 
wae one possihle way of winning ther—the 
sume is hot true of the European half. In waging 
the war the Japanese may have weed certain 
techniques borrowed from Hither, such as noe 
tions. of a master race, brutal suppression of the 
conquered peoples, torture, and others, but they 
were not Japan's reason for war. In a very real 
sense, however, the notion of a master fare Jay 
lwhind the war launched by Hitler, 

Germany had certain recognizable griev- 
ances, und it is posible to point to certain lim- 
ited objectives that could have been attained by 
war—although there je no. reason why they 
should pot have been won by more-of the same 
successful threats that Hitler had utilized up to 
939. But, os t now known, there were never 
any true war aims in the undoubtedly warped 
mind of Adolf Hither: When he had subjugated 
almost the whole of continental Europe, he had 


FRG 


no idea what he wanted to do with it. Me did 
not even possess an exportable ideology which he 
hoped to impose upon men's minds. He had 
risen to abeolute control of # large industrial 
stnte with a (fairly recent) military tradition 
and a capacity for waging war imaginatively and 
with the aid of modern techniques: and, pos- 
anssing the power, he simply decided to use it— 


‘not for any purpose be or anyone else could 


consider noble or even national, hut solely as 
é demonstration af hie power, 

I) is abundantly clear that Hither himself 
was a madman, with an erratic but limited 
genius that mould lead him just as: readily to 
make spectacular mistakes as to devise master 
strokes which won him his ends against the ad- 
vice of all his subordinate experts, In time of 
peace he was rewarded hy constant surcesses. 
Bit in war, resources and experience counted 
for more then even the most penetrating intui- 
ton; and self-confidence could mot take the 
place of sound judgment. He could no longer 
threaten ot hlaff his enemies once they hod 
finally taken the field against him. Every victory 
he won during the war was gained by simple 
military omght, Although it was Hitler who 
chose the moment for the invasion of Franee 
against the advice of his generals, it was the 
strategy and toctics of the army that won the 
victory, Although he took over the duties of #- 
preme commander only late in 141, it wae he 
who chose the campaign from the begiming and 
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directed the over-all strategy until the very end; 
and until the very end when he committed 
suicide in Berlin his orders were obeyed. He 
never lost control of his fighting machine or of 
the Combat Security Police (Waffen 5.5.), 
which saw to it that the army and people 
remained loyal and obedient. 

Yet the Germans and occasional traitors in 
the conquered countries who were the inetru- 
ments of his will had nothing moral to sustain 
them, nothing, indeed, that can be thought of as 


an acceptable human aim. The Germans were 


tO de the “master race.” ruling the world hy 
power and fear: the other peoples classed as 
Nordic by Hither might he German helpers, 
entitled to crumbs from the table of the mas- 
ters, Other “races” were degenerate or mon- 
erelized or snbtunman, the Jews lowest of all 
and the Slavs next to the lowest. Thu: al least 
six million Jews, perhaps many more, were ex: 
terminated or allowed to die of starvation. most 
of them in concentration canyps, solely heeause 
they were ethnically Jewish, members af the 
Jewish “pace.” not necessarily adherents of the 
religion of Judaism, Slavs were not so exten 
sively exterminated: as “natural” slaves by 
birth, they were enslaved and subjected to the 
most atrocious forms of tortures to make them 
work for their masters. They were constantly 
spoken of as “animals” and “sulbaman.” Such 
Innisures Were nol taken in order ta keep the 
people cowed and keep them from rebelling 
against their new rulers. Ruthless measures 
enough were taken for this purpose with each 
people oe the: Norwegians, who as Nordios were 
only slightly “racially inferior” te the Germans, 
and even with Germans themselves who were 
stepected of treason to the regime. Hitler had no 
appreciation whatever of the fact that lie equld 
not win any acceptance for his rule among the 
peoples he conquered, nor that his policies made 
it inevitable that they should resist him and plot 
with whatever means they possessed to over 
throw his mile, He did not care to be accepted, 
and he despised all collaborators even while he 
weed them, discarding them when they had 
served hie purpose. Thue it was impossible for 
his conquests ta endure, Thev listed only ae 
long as he had the power to coerce, and not a 
moment longer, 


How, then, was it possible for Hither and his 
Tegime to survive so long? The truth seems to 
be that in some way he was able to fulfill some 
deep need in the German people he ruled, or at 
least in enough af them to win some measure 
of popular acceptance for what he said and did. 
Even when the strength of the whole apparatus 
of tyranny and propaganda that he constructed 
i taken info full account, thie acceptance, and 
indeed enthusiasm—even if only in a minority 
—must be postulated, and it therefore becomes 
necessary fo ask what it was that he appealed 
to in his people and why. And were the Germans 
unique in their responsiveness to that appeal? 
Although these questions can perhaps be an- 
awered only through a knowledge of abnormal 
psychology. the historian. who looks for the 
canses of ware and revolutions must at Ieast 
make the attempt; and if he cannot answer 
them, nevertheless he must raise the questions 
in the reader's mind. 

The history of the German people can give 
6 partial and incomplete answer, (Germany 
reached nationhood late—as did Italy, her Axis 
partner. She achieved this nationhood throngh 
two succeseful wars. The first World War, into 
which she entered at the height of her snecess, 
which she did not believe she could lose, and. 
indeed, did not think she had lost until the 
trealy of Versailles, was a severe shock. The 
Allied Lockade, maintained until she signed 
the peace treaty, the deep humiliation of the 
invasion Of the Ruhr, and the inflatian—-earh of 
these in turn contributed to ber feeling of des- 
peration and powerlessness. Then for a bricf 
ju riod the (ermans knew An economic Tecovery: 
during which they were accepted by the world 
which had treated them as an enemy: but it did 
not heal the wound. Prosperity was evanescent, 
ani) they could not trust it to continue. The 
Depression hit them—-and for all their hard 
work and effectiveness, again they were helpless, 
rntil a man Came along whe told them they were 
4 master race, that what they had come to 
donht. namely, that they could by their own 
efforts achieve the impossithle, was true, When 
he gave them a scapegoat, told them that they 
had not even been defeated in World War T, 
hat stabbed in the back by the Jews who had 
ataved at home, that the Jews had caused the 
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Chronological Chart 


German Invasion of Poland 

Division of Poland between Germany and Russia 

Amendment of United States Neutrality Acts to 
permit cash ales of arma 

Rusen-Finnish War 

Expulsion of Soviet Union from League of Nations 

German invasion of Norway 

Endl of organized Norwegian resistance 

Germaw. Invasion of Holland and Belginm 

Winston Churchill becomes prime minister of Britain 

Evacuation of Britieh troops from Oonkerque 

alian declaration of war on Britain and France 

Germun octupation of Paris 

Ruseian forces-inte Estonia. Latvia. and Lithwania 

Armistice between France and Germany 

Declaration of continued resistance by Gen, de Gaulle 

Russian oceypotion of Besearahia 

British destruction of hulk of French fleet at Oran 

Establishment of Pétain regime at Vichy 

Heavy German bombing of Britain (Battle of Britain) 

Agreement between Britain and United States for 
exchange of destroyers for haze 

Adoption of selective service (conscription) by 
United States 

Japanes* invasion of French Indo-China 

Free French failure tu capture Dakar 

Three:power pact between ‘Axis powers and Japan 

lialian invasion of Gereeor 

First Aritieh drive inte Libwa 

Lend-Lease Act 

German Invasion of Yugotlavia 

Counterattack in North Africa by Axis under Rommel 

Nentrality treaty between Russians and Japanese 

German secupation of Atherre 

German occupation of Crete 

German invasion of Russia 

Atlantic Charter 

Russian counterattack 

Japanese attack on Peat] Harbor 

United States declaration of war on Japan 

German and ltalian declarations of war em United States 

Sinking of British baitheships Repulse and 
Prince of Vales by Japanese 

Second British drive inte Libya 

Japanese capture of Manila 

Fall of Singapore 

Japanese conquest of Java 

Fall of Corregidor 

Battle of Coral Sea—Allied naval vietory oor Japanese 

Second Rommel drive as far ae Fl Alamein 

Naval victory of Midway 

Lerman drive into Caucasus 

Beginning of United States counterattack im Pacifie 
(Solomon Islands \ 





(939 (Sept. 1) 


(Sept. 29) 


i Nov. 3) 
(Nov. 30Mar. 12. 1940) 
(Dee. 14) 


1340 (Apr. 9) 


Vid 


i Apr, 30) 
[May 10) 
(May 10) 

i May 28) 
(June 10) 
(June £3) 
(June 15-17) 
(June 22} 
(Jive 23) 
(June 28) 
(July 3) 
(July 9) 

( Auge—Jume, 194] ) 


(Sept. 2) 


i Sept..16) 
(Sept.23) 
(Sept. 23-25) 
(Sept. 27) 
(Oct. 28) 

i Dec.—Jan., LT} 
iMar. 11) 
(Mar. 27) 
(Apr.—May) 
(Apr. 13) 
(Apr. 27) 
(May 31) 
(June 22) 
(Aug. 14) 
(Dec 1) 

i Deo, 7) 
(Dee. 8) 
(Dee, 9) 


(Dee, 10) 
(Den. 11) 


1942 (Jan. 2) 


(Feb, 15) 

i Mar. 9) 

( May 6) 
(May7) | 
(May—Jime) 
(June 4-7) 
(July 2) 


(Ang. 7) 
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Beginning of siege of Stalingrad . 
Final British drive in North Africa—expulaion of 
Axia troops 
Landing of United States forces in North Africa 
German forces invade unoccupied France 
Casablanca Conference between Roosevelt and Churchill 
—agreement ot demand for unconditional surrender 
End of Asis resistance in North Africa 


Invasion of Sicily by Allied forces ander Gen. Eisenhower 


Resignation and arrest of Mussolini . 

Ouelec Conference between Roosevelt and Churchill 

Invasion of Italian mainland 

Surrender of lily by Badoglio 

Htescue of Mussolini hy Germans 

Teheran Conference between Roosevelt, Charchill, 

Anglo-American eecupation of Rome 

Allied invasion of Normandy 

Oueting of Germans from Rusia 

Landing of Allied troops on Mediferranean ¢oust 

Russion eccupation of Bucharest 

Liberation of Paris 

Halting of Allied invasion on German borders 

Crushing of Polish resistance in Warsaw by Germans 

Dumbarton Ouks Conference on plans: for 
United Nations 

Occupation of Athens by Allied troops 

Occupation of Belgrade by Russians and Yugeslave 

Landing of United States nD a Leyte. 

Decisive United States naval victory over Japanese 
(Batth: of Philippine Sea) 

Battle of the Bulge—tfailure of German counterattack 
liv Helium 

Hussian drive mto Poland 

Yalta Conferwace of Big Three 

Allied! offensive inte Germany 

Denunciation by Soviet Union of nonaggression treaty 
with Jopan 

Western. Allies reach Elbe — 

Death of President Rovsevelt—Harry Truman 
becomes president 

Invasion and conquest of Okimawa 

San Francisco Conference on United Nations 

Execution of Mussolini by anti:Faseist Tralians 

Russian entry into Berlln—reported death of Hitler. 

Unconditional surrender of Germany 

Potsdam Conference of Big Three 

Vietery of Labor party in: British electione— 
Churchill replaced by Attlee 

Atonme bomb dropped on Hiroshima 

Russian declaration of war on Japan— 
invasinn df Mame basis 

Second atemic bomb dropped on Nagasaki 

Uneonditional surrender of Japan 

United Nations formally established alter ratifeation 
hy 20 metnbier dations 

Firat eession of United Nathons General Assembly 


O42 ( Aug. 22) 


( Oct-Nov.) 
(Noy. 8) 
(Nov. 11) 


1943 (Jan. 14-24). 


(May 12) 

(July 10—Awg. 18) 
(July 26) 

(Aue. 11-24) 
(Sept. 2) 

(Sept. 9) 

(Sept, 12) 


(Nov, 28—Jan, 12,1944) 


1944 (June 4) 


(June 6) 

(July 24) 
(Aug 15) 
( Aug. 24) 
(Aug. 24) 
(Sept. 15) 
(Oct. 2) 


(Oct. 9) 
(Oet. 13) 
(Oct, 19) 
(Oe. 20) 
(Oot. 21-22) 


(Dee. 16-25) 


1945 (Jan.12) 


(Feh, 7-12) 
(Feb. 8) 


(Apr) 
(Apr. 11) 


(Apr. 12) 


(Apr=—jiane ) 


(Apr, 25—June 26) 
(Apr, 28) 

iMay 1) 

( May 7) 

(July 17—Agg, 2) 


(July 26) 
(Aug. 6) 


(Aug, #) 


(Aug. 9) 


(Aug. 14) 
(Out, 24) 


(Ot (Jon 10) 
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infiation and profited by it. they believed it, Not 
at first, for Hitler was a laughable figure, as for 
removed as might lie from theit idea of a Nordic 
superman, But he delivered the goods, whal he 
had promised them came true, and they grew 
to idolize him, Whee he told them the world 


belonged to them and it was their task to rule 


it, that he and they, in Nietasche's words, were 


“hevond good and evil.” they identified them- 


érlvee with him. All other peoples were inferior. 
all potentially their enemies; so be it, the Ger- 
mans were destined to triumph. Neither they nor 
their Fuehrer needed a new world order. They 
needed only to triumph. 


COTMIMTORY CAUSE—APPEATEMEST 
OF HITLER 


This dark aberration in the history of man 
kind was, on the German side, the result of the 
abdication of the moral will of the German 
people and the auhmission of their individual 
moral selves to their leader. As for the British 
and French, however, their temporary lack of 
fortitude provided Hitler with the many to im- 
press upon his people that he was indeed a 
superman with whom they could identify them- 
selves: and in truth the policy of appeasement. 
with fis own moral ond intellectual deficiencies, 
made the war possible. The war marked the end 
of the hegemony of the European nations in 
worl! affairs; if ever they were to be able to 
exercise a world leadership in the future it 
wonli only be as @ Enrapran commimity, speak: 
ing with one voice and acting with one will, The 
United States, a transatlantic power, and the 
USSR. a power half Asiatic, were to inherit the 
positions hitherto occupied by the European 
notions, at least for a season. 





* The war 


BLITZ KBIEG IX POLAND 


Tho first phase of the war was completed on 
schedule; all organized resistance was crushed 
within less than » month The Soviet Union 
eectipied the eastern section of Polated, in ac. 


cordance with her treaty with Germany, and the 
Nazis the western sector. The Poles were treated 
hw the Nazis with no consideration whatever, 
since the Polish people were Slave. Throughout 
the war German Ganleifers, of governors, com- 
pelled the Poles to labor for them and killed 
those who fesisted, The more than three million 
Jews in the country were exterminated. A few 
Polish leaders managed to escape to England, 
where they set up-a Polish government-in-exile, 
recognized in Britain as the legal government 
of Poland; many Polish volunteers thereafter 
fought In the British armed forces. The Soviet 
Union compelled the war-born countries of 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania to join her as 
Soviet republics within the Russian “federal” 
syetem, and made demands on Finland for the 
cession of bases and some territory, On the re- 
fusal of the Finns the Russians launched an 
attack which was met by spirited resistance; 
Whereupon the League of Nations, in the one 
and only time they took such action, expelled 
the Soviet Union a8 an aggressor, When the Rus- 
sians finally brought up extensive reinforce- 
rents. they hroke through the Finnish defenses 
and imposed a peace on the Finne which gave 
them somewhat more than they had demanded 
earlier. When Germany went to war later with 
the Soviet Union, the Finns. who had been 
deeply embittered by the Russian war, joined 
the Germans, only to he defeated with them in 
145, 

Meanwhile, Hitler was making ready for an 
attack on the West, Both sides took almost no 
action doring the fall and winter of 1939, facing 
etch other in their prepared positions, In Britain 
and France there was litte sign of great ur 
gency. and life went on without much change: 
almost as if the countries: were not at war, There 
stil] lingered a faint hope that, with the conquest 
of Poland by Germany, the war had heen con- 
chided, and that somehow they would be spared 
the ravages of & general war, since the de 
frnses of hoth sides—the Maginot Line of the 
French and the West Wall or Siegfried Line of 
the Germans—would prove impregnable and too 
costly for either side to mount an offensive. 
Little significanes, it seemed, was given to the 
Alitckeieg technique by which Poland had been 
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Foreign Minister Ribbentrop and Field Marshal Keitel welcome Russian foreign minister 
VWolotoy to Berlin in November, 1940. (UNtreD STATES AMMY PHOTO) 


conquered, ond the British and French) appar- 


entity did nat think it-would he applied te them. 


Fill, OF FRANCE 


But Hither was not thinking in termes of the 
ies? World War. Suddenly in April. 1940, be 
struck al Norway by means of an extraordinary 
operation, partly naval partly) Lond, which was 
on outstanding suceess, In spite of their superior 
ara perwer, the British wore unahle to give sig- 
nificant aid to the Norwegians. Norway, together 
with Denmark, which had eahmitted without 
hghting, was occupied by the Germans, who set 
Up & puppet regime in Norway under a traitor 
nomed Vidkun Ouisling, whose name thereafter 
was to signify one who collaborated with the 
Nari¢ apoinst his own country, A few weeks 
later Hitler strock at the Weet in the Nether- 
lands and Belgiam, which were quickly knocked 
out of the war and pecupied, The Maginot Line 
wis bypassed, since VU had wever been extended 
to the sea; the French had relied on the neu- 
trality or aid of the Belgians ond Dutch. 


Armored columns, aided by tremendows air 


power, including dive-bombers, cut through the 
disorganiged Allied: resistance, and have a 
wedge through France to the seq, dividing the 
French army in half and bottling up the British, 
Belgian, and part of the French armies. The 
whole movement was executed so speedily that 
the Germans themselves were surprised: and 
neta of cutting off the Allied annies in the 
north and destroving them, they divided their 
own forces, leaving behind insufficient troops and 
air-power to finish them off. The British were 
able to tse their air and naval power to protect 
the ooast at Dunkirk and, by a remarkable feat 
of mobilizing every kind of water craft avadable 
in the country, to reseue more than three hun- 
dred thousand men who had been trapped in 
the area, although they were compelled to leave 
all their war material hehinel, 

Meanwhile, the rest of the German army 
marched on Paris and captured it, An armistice 
was omposed on the French onder which north- 
em France was occupied and southern France 
was allowed to remain under the rule of a 
legally established collaborating governtnent, 
with headquarters at Vichy in occupied France, 
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[ OF FRANCE AND TH 
= __ ie (1940) 
led by the aged Marshal Pétain. In the last 


days of the French war the Italians intervened 
in the south on the German side, anil were 
given «ome of the Asis chores to perform in 
their area. A French acting brigadirr-general, 
Charles dr Gaulle, escaped to England and pro- 
claimed himeeclf the leader of » French govern: 
ment-in-exile. He was recognized by the British, 
who refused to have any dealings with Pétain 
or wilh Pierre Laval. his chief henchman. In 
spite of enormous difheulties, de Guulle’s Free 
French movement waa able to aet as a focna of 
reaiatance fo the Vichy regime, and dicing the 
ensuing years numerous relugees from France, 
including some of her ablest young political 
leaders, joined him. French Equatorial Africa 
soon declared for de Gaulle, and in time small 
armies of shock troops trained in England were 
able to take @ small part in Britieh offensives 
wherever they were licuneched. inclinding North 
Africa. 


"DECISIVE PHASE OF GERMAN INVASION ~~ 
E LOW COUNTRIES ~ __ 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY: 





THE VICHY REGIME IN FRAXCE— 
PURPOSE AND SIGNIFICANCE 


Unoccupied France in time settled down 
under the Vichy government. The purpose of 
Petain and Laval was to modify German de- 
mands and. by giving a minimal aid to Grer- 
many. lo help their own people to survive. 
Having seen what the Germans could do te the 
territories they occupied they believed it was 
posible to save the French under their care 
from. a similar fate, Laval, in particular, be 
lieved the Germans would win the war, and that 
it was better for the French to collaborate with 
them and try to rescue something from the 


wreckage tather than to be treated as a con- 
quered people. By this means also they hoped 


to save North Aftica from German occupation, 
and indeed did eo, thereby Incidentally mak- 
ing feasible the AngleAmerican expedition 
of 1942, Pétain and Laval were therefore expe 
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AXIS EUROPE 
IN 1941 


cially bitter against de Gaulle, who 
mised” 


“compre 
them with the Germans: The poliny, 


wae doomed to divide France still 
further. The Germans despised their Vichy 
puppet and increasingly made demands which 
placed the French rulers in the position of vir- 
tually heing at war with their own people, They 
were never able to temper the German demanils 
enough to make them acceptable; but as they 
Were compelled To carry them out, they became 
little more than the lackevs of the enemy and 
bore all the responsibility for their atrocious 
deeds in the eves of their own people and of the 
worl, 


Nevertheless, it is possible that one impor- 


however. 


tant service was performed by the Vichy regime 
for the Allied canse. Hither was never able to 
petsuade General Franco to enter the war on 
his side at the time he desired Pronco’s support 
and when hie still appeared likely to win the war. 
Franco waa able to take the risk of mot joining 
him herause unoccupied France was <till present 
as 0 buffer between him and the Germans, and 
he coleulated that Germany did not wish to oc- 
cupy it vet ond threaten him direcily. When the 
frermans finally occupied southern Franee in 
1943 it was already clear that Hitler conld no 
longer win the war. [f Hitler's forees had been 
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already at the Pyrenees when the Fuehrer tried 
to persitiade Franco to enter the war, Franco 
might have been faced with the direct choice af 
joining the Germans or resisting them. In such 
a dilemma he might well have chosen the former 
alternative. 


BATTLE OF BRITAIN 


After the conquest of France, Hitler was 
faced with the question of whether to attempt to 
knock Britain out of the war or to tum against 
Russia. as he purposed to do in due time. Un- 
fortunately for him, hie air force had heen 
designed for the support af ground troops and 
not for strategic bonihing; in apite of what he 
knew to be the relatively feeble defenses of 
Britain against invasion, he did not have the 
naval forces or even the landing craft necessary 
for an invasion by eea, The British feet was far 
too strong for him to tackle directly, and he had 
not yet knocked ont the British air force; which, 
small though it was, had been designed for de- 
fense, In the endl, ofter a few [utile efforts to 
huild a suitable invading force which were In- 
variahly hrought to nothing by the British air 
and naval arms, he decided on an attempt to 
destroy British motale by bombing, Although 
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he inflicted great damage, Britain, under the 
leadership of Winston Churchill (who had re- 
placed Neville Chamberlain after the Norwegian 
debacle), was able to take such tall of the Ger- 
man bombers, which were meufiicienthy protected 
by fighters, that at last the Fuehrer was com- 
pelled to call off the major air offensive and 
leave Britain undefeated. 


CONQUEST. OF THE BALKANS 


Late in 1940 Mussolini invaded Greece tnt 
was uniformly unsuccessful, Early in 194) Hirt- 
ler had to tesene him from the consequences of 
his own folly. Hitler's attempts to persunde the 
Yugoslavs to join him had failed, but similar 
negotiations with Hungary, Bulgaria, and Ru- 
mania had succeeded, and he invaded the Balkan 
peninsula, driving through Greece and forcing 
the British expeditionary Jorce, which had been 
cent in folfillment of the British guarantee to 
the Greeks, to escape to Crete, Hitler pursued 
the remnants of the force to that island, and 
ma brilliant but costly paratroop invasion cap- 
tured it, The Germans were now in control of 
the entire continent of Europe save only Russia. 
Sweden. the Therian peninsula. and tiny, ever- 
neutral, Switzerland. 

Throvghout 1440 Hitler had attempted ne 
gotiations with the Soviel Union on the basis of 
division of the spoils of the world. But the 
Russians were more interested in German imten- 
tions nearer home, on which they were table 
to attain any satisfactory guarantees. There were 
numerous conflicts of interest between the pow: 
ers in the Balkans, always regarded by Russia 
as her own sphere of influence: and although 
she had heen permitted to annex part of Ru- 
mania (Ressarabia) under the secret arrange- 
ments of 1999. she had been frozen out of the 
rest of the Balkans by the German conquests. 


UNITED STATES PREPARES FOR WAR 


Nevertheless Stalin could not believe, in 
spite of all indications and of warnings from the 
British. whom he distrusted profoundly, that 
Germany would invade the Soviet Union; he 
remained convineed of this until the Germans 
actually struck in June 1941. The Soviet armies 


were only partially mohillzed and were unpre- 
pared lo make @ strong initial resistance; they 
were therefore compelled to trade land for time. 
No policy had: beer concerted with Britain. or 
the United States. The United States had, how- 
ever, been gearing herself for war for some time 
even though she had not vet entered it. 

There was no doubt at all where the sym: 
pathies of the United States lay, nor of the 
profound detestation the overwhelming majority 
of her people had for Hitler, Thus it was not 
difficalt for President Roosevelt to persuade his 
people to abandon the Neutrality Acts of the 
1930's, and to institute comecription (“selective 
servicer’) against the oventualitv of American 
participation in the war, As soon.as he was legally 
able, he traded fifty overage destroyers to the 
British in exchange for bases In British-con- 
trolled territories in the Western hemisphere; he 
also convoyed ships with American supplies 


part way across the Atlantic. Finally Congress 


passed a Lend-Lease Act in 1941, which allowed 
the British to purchase American supplies in 
exchange for either bases or the eventual provi- 
sion of services and supplies for American 
armed forces. The United States therefore 
showed that she had Jearned the lesson of the 
inter-war period that war debts cannot be repaid 
in peacetime without damage to the economies 
of both the debtor and creditar nations. After 
World War TL there were therefore mo inter- 
Allied debte to be repaid. Thus by mid-194) 
the United States was engaged in helping Britain 
by “all means short of war" and was already 
on the way to becoming what Roosevelt called 
the “arsenal of democracy.” 


NORTH AFRICAN CAMPAIGNS 


Refore considering the second phase of the 
war, the phase which caw the entry of Russia 
and Japan, thos making it truly global, brief 
note should be taken of an area in the war 
which might have proved close to decisive if the 
Germans had given it their full attention and 
not been eo heavily oceupied elsewhere, Soon 
after the Nalians entered the war, they invaded 
Egypt from their Nortl) African colony of 
Cyrenaiva. They were held a short distance in- 
side Egypt in spite of the numerical superiority 
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of their troops. In the fall of 1410 the British 
under General Archibald Wavell counterattacked 
and drove the Italians with heavy [oss right 
oerese North Africa inte Tripoli, Thus once 
avain the Germans had to help out their partner 
with troops, most of whom had te be dispatched 
ry air, since the British, having severely dam- 
aged the Italian fleet, had still not Jost control 
of the western Mediterranean, The German gen- 
eral. Erwin Rommel. commanding o mixed 
(German and Italian force, drove hack the Brit- 
ish in the spring of 1941, but could not pene- 
trate into Egypt. Tf-he had been able to drive 
through and capture the Suez Canal, the Medi- 
terranean would finally have become an Axis 
lake, and the Germans could have Fone further 
into the Middle East and perhaps taken posses- 
ston of the greatest seurces of of) in the world. 
When the British mounted another offensive 
loter, they were driven far back into Egypt, 
holding firm only at Fl Alamein, within striking 
distance of Alexandria and the Canal. Here, 
however, Romimel was finally halted, Late in 
1942 the British under General Montgomery, 
with the aid of heavy reinforeements, drove the 
Germans and Italiane so far to the west that 
their remnants were mopped up by the Anglo- 
American forees whieh had just captuted former 
French North Africa, 


INVASION OF RUSSIA 


At the time of the invasion of Russia, there 
fore, Germany was apparently trinmphant every- 
where, though she had not yet been able to 
conquer Britain, which was still undor desultory 
attack by air but otherwise not endangered at 
home by Nazi artion, The Germans had not as 
yet engaged jin extensive submarine warfare, 
since they needed to make sure of their land 
empire before the United States entered the 
war; and they were fairly: certain that the 
United States would react to all-out: snbmarine 
warfare against American vessels as she had 
reacted in World War L. But the Soviet Union 
blocked the German path to world conquest: 
Hitler, of is known now, had long before de- 
cided on an attack on the Soviet Union; and 
though he had difficulty in persuading his 
genérols to engage in wha! would of course be 


a-two-front war, it was always his belief that 
the Soviet army was ill-prepared and inefficient, 
and could be defeated by a German blitzkrieg. 
The wat in his view would he a short one, 
brought te a quick end by military defeat, loss 
of all the industrial equipment of European 
Rusia, and probably a rising of the Russian 
people against the Soviet regime. Bat, as it 
turned out, the Hussian armies had time to 
transfer much of their industrial equipment 
hevond the [rals into Asia, and the people were 
far more moved by Russian patriotiam and 
hatred for the Nuzie than they were by: any 
latent. anti-Communist sentiment. Hitler's armies 
were unable to take either Moscow or Lenin- 
rad in the first year of the war, and they wer 
badly prepared for the Russian winter; they 
were even compelled to retreat some distance 
from their furthest point of advance before the 
hardier atid lietter-clad Russian troops. 

This winter, in fact, marked the turning 
point of the war. If Hitler had heen able to take 
the two eapitals and put an end to organized 
tesistance by the Russian armies in 1941, he 
might have destroyed the regime and dictated a 
peace. But once the Russian defenses had held 
in that year, there was no real chance of final 
defeat. The Nazis returned to the attack the fol- 
Inwing wear and made huge advances in the 
south: Wut they tever came any heater to Mos- 
cow and Leningrad, The immense superiority of 
Russian manpower was bound to have its effects 
aconer or later, As it happened, the Germans were 
table to take Stalingrad, and Hitler's insistence 
on no retreat cost him his best troops: But even 
if he had taken Stalingrad in 1942 and won the 
oil of the Caucasus. he could not have reached 
much farther, in view of his Jong lines of com- 
munication, the Russian scorched-earth policy, 
and the attacks on the western sector of his 
empire, especially now that the United States 
had at last entered the war. 


JAPANESE ATTACKS ON THE FAR EAST— 
UNITED STATES ENTERS THE WAR 


The Japanese had taken advantage of Euro 
peatt ond American preoccupation in the West 
to consolidate their own position in the Far Enst. 
After the fall of France, the Vichy government, 
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unable to defend French Indo-China, had howed 
to 4 Japanese ultimatum, Thailand was occupied 
soon afterward, The United States was deeply 
disturbed by the continued advance of Japan in 
China and demanded! to know the full Japanese 
intentions, Protected by a forma} treaty with 
Germany (740); and a nonaggresaion pact with 
the Soviet Union (1941). it was clear te the 
dictatorial government of General Hideki Toje 
that Japan would never have such an opportunity 
again te conquer her proposed East Asia Co- 
prosperity Sphere, She wat now therefore pre- 
pared to risk war with the United States. In 
December L941, while a facade of conversations 
with the United States was being maintained, 
Japan struck at the United States fleet in Hawaii 
hy mir and inflicted such damage that for » 
period she enjoyed freedoni of movement in the 
western Pacife and immense superiority both 
on the sea ard in the sir, 

Her troops invaded Malaya in a perfectly 
timed and executed amphibian operation and 
took the British hase of Singapore fromthe land. 
ward side, a side from which attack had never 
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heen expected and which was vulnerable. Quickly 
the Netherland East Indies, Burma, the Philip- 
pine Léelands, and Westen New Guince [ollowed. 
The United States feet waa able to prevent 
Japan from making further progress eastward, 
hut Japanese troops, supported by air and naval 
mits, were able to destroy the United States 
garrisons in the Philippines and the British and 
Dinich garrisons elsewhere. She completed the 
defeat of the British by sinking by torpedo from 
the air two. great battleships on which they had 
relied for the defense of Malaya, Thus the Japa: 
nese quickly lui themselves an ephemeral 
empire in the East, which could be reconquered 
only slowly when the Linited States was able to 
deploy her full strength. Meanwhile Hitler and 
Mucolini had come to the aid of their oriental 
ally and had declared war against the United 
States. 


'TALY DRIVEN FROM THE WAR 


The United States on entering the war had 
extended the Lend-Leaw Act to the Soviet 
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Union: and though Stalin did not supply the 
services called for in the Act, and was therefore 
commilted to repayment after the war, he re- 
received supplies from the beginning. Britain 
aleo had recognized the Soviet Union as an ally 
as econ a¢ she had been attacked by Hitler, [t was 
diffeult to give much aid to Russia, especially 
in L942. when the German submarines were at 
their most dangeroys, but large quantities of 
goods were sent and arrived safely, especially 
trucks and other means for transportation; 
without doubt they greatly helped the Russian 
defense and eubsequent offensives. Nevertheless, 
Stalin was not satished and constantly demanded 
a “second front” in Europe, which the Western 
Allies felt themselves incapable of providing 
until far more troops and maternal] were avail- 
able. But late in 1942 an expedition wae mounted 


im North Africa which gave the United States 
troops battle experience. and was etrategicall 
useful. The Vichy government in Africa was 
ousted, North Africa itself was secured, and 
shortly afterward Sicily was captured. When 
the Allies invaded Italy, King Victor Emmanuel 
belatedly dismissed Mussolini, who was rescued 
hy the Germans and ensconced in northem Italy, 
whe reupeoti the new ltalian coy ETnmecnt made a 
separate peace with the Allics. Tho latter were, 
however, inable to reach Rome. Hiller at once 
reinforced the faltering Italian army in northern 
and central Italy, and the Allles were unable to 
make further heailw av. The Italian front, never: 
theless, was very costly te the Germans who hed 
to send frequent reinforcements of Troops rested] 
elsewhere. By the end of 1943 the Russians were 
driving the Germans back almost out of Russia. 
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United Sratea troops fanding in. Normandy on D-day, fone 6, 1944, (US0TED STATES Ana 
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At last, in June 1944, the joint Anglo-American- 
Free-French expedition was ready for the 
imvaston of the Continent, which had been called 
by Hitler Festung Europa (Fortress Europe). 


INVASION OF EUROPE FROM THE WEST— 
EXD OF THE GERMAN WAR: 


In: spite of the formidable defense-works 
erected by the Germans, the invasion was. suc- 
cessful. Paris was liberated, and Belgium and 
the Netherlands cleared of German troops. An 
invasion from the Mediterranean also rolled up 
the rest of France. In the winter, Hitler de- 
manded the launching of a costly German coun- 
terattark. known os the Battle of the Bulge, hat 
it failed. The following year the Allies completed 
the job while the Russians invaded from the 
east. Hitler und some of his chief henchmen 
committed anicide at the end of April 1945, and 
& few days later a German admiral proclaimed 
the unconditional surrender that had been de- 
manded by the Allies. The war in the Weat was 
Over. 
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CONQUEST OF JAPAN—THE ATOMIC BOMB 


Meanwhile the Americans had been making 
steady progress in the Pacific, capturing each 
fortified island as they reached it, and finally 
defeating and virtually wiping out the Japanese 
feet. The immense superiority of United States 
air power was able to keep the greatly reduced 
Japanese air force from interfering while the 
various pieces of the Japanese empire were re- 
covered and the Japanese garrisons destroyed. 
Although the Chinese had made only limited 
gains on the mainland during the period when 
they had heen allies of the West, it was certain 
that they would be greatly helped by an invasion 
of Japan, which woald then be compelled to 
hring back her troops fram China to defend her 
homeland, But it was thought by the West that, 
inspite of the tremendous losses inflicted by the 
United States strategie bombing of Japanese 
cities, the Japanese would resiet to the last. Ata 
conference of Yalta, arrangements were made 
for the Russians to invade ales from the west 
and recapture Manchuria, 
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Uaived States marines storming the fapanese-held taland of Tarawa, November, £943, 
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When Germany had been defeated and 
Japan stood alone, the new United States presi- 
dent, Harry Truman, met with Stalin and 
Churchill at Potsdam and issued an ultimatum 
to Japan But, as is now known, the Japanese 
did not fully understand the terms: and tried to 
temporize. The Japanese government was indeed 
in a state of indecision, which was interpreted 
hy the victorious powers a8 rejection of the ulti- 
matin. The Japanese had no idea of what the 
United States intended te do and were in com 
plete ignorance of the new weapon in store for 
them. So the United States dropped an alamic 
bomb upon the Japanese city of Hiroshima, 
causing indescribable havec: A few days later 
she dropped another bomb on the city of Naga- 
eoki, and the war was over. The Japanese 
emperor accepted the unconditional surrender 


demanded hv the victors on September 27, 1945. 
Meanwhile the Russians had invaded Manchuris 
according to the agreement reached with the 
Allies at Yalta. After the surrender the Japanese 
withdrew from Ching and their alder possessions 
of Korea and Formosa, The war was now over 
on both fronts. 


© The postwar settlements 


NISAGREEMENTS WITH THE SOVIET USTON 


During the war itself everything had heen 
subordinated to victory and the forcing of un- 
conditional surrender wpon the enemy; almost 
nothing had been decided of what was to be 
done with the Germans after the surrender, It 
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The Big Three of Potedam, August, 1945, Prime Minister Attlee. wha kad recently replaced 
Pinston Churchill; President Truman, who had recently succeeded Roosevelt- and Stalin, 
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was of course obvious, and had been made in 
creasingly obvious duting the course of the war, 
that the Western powers and the USSK were 
uneasy allies, and that the pearetime interests 
of these powere rarely if ever would be likely 
to coincide, Thoweh Winston Cbyorchill from 
time to time had wreed consideration of these 
differences, President Roosevelt had continued 
to hope that Russian good will arid gratitude for 
wartime eid would be refeeted in Russian peace- 
time policies, The conferences calleil during the 
war had therefore resolved themselves into gen 
eral statements of principle on which all could 
agree without committing themeelves to any: 
thing verv definite; discussions of immediate 
strategy, including what steps were to be ex 
pected of each power in the months ahead: and 
the acceptance by Britain and the United States 
of same of the Russian semands for annexation 
of German territory after the war. 

Roosevelt and Churchill, only two months 
after the entry of the Russians into the war and 
before the United States was officially at war 
(August. 1941). agreed upon a general state- 
ment of a new world order they hoped to see 
after the war, couched in ideal terms, tut with- 
out any specific statement—as was indeed hardly 
possihle at that stage of the war—of how the 
ideale were to be implemented. The Atlantie 
Charter, however, stood as the ideal of the West, 
to be placed beside the visihle bankruptey of 
German thoughr on the new world order that 
Hither wished to see. At the Teheran Conference 
of 1933, when the tide had turned. Britain and 
the United States agreed to the Russian demand 
for patt of Fast Pruseia, At the Yalta Confer- 
ence held in Febriary, 1945, the Russian troops 
were already deep into Germany and Polanil, 
and had set apa provisional government at Lath- 
lin in competition with the Polish government- 
in-exile in London, The most that the British 
and the Americans could do was to try to win 
come conerssions for the government they 
hacked and to temper the Russian demands for 
their part of prewar Poland that they had 
occupied since 1939. The Russians were quite 
adamant in their determination to keep eastern 
Poland, in exchange for which Poland should 
be given German territory as far west as the 
rivers Neisse and Oder, less than two hundred 


miles east of Berlin. At Yalta no conclusions 
were reached on the matter, bot at Potsdam 
later in 1945.the Russian proposals were agreed 
tu, though with the understanding that the ar- 
rangements were only temporary, ponding the 
decisions of an eventual peace conference, 
This area, unlike the rest of Poland, conld 
perhaps have been forcibly kept from Russian 
hands: and it has been argued since that the 
Allied troops ought te have taken it first and 
kept It from Russian (nominally Poltsh) con: 
trol. But at Yalta the Soviet Union was still an 
ally, Seviet aid in the Far East was believed 
to be necessary, and Soviet cooperation in. the 
United Nations, which was in the process of 
formation, was vital. Against this was the fear 
of the spread of communism, a danger which 


‘was teal enough. though Communist propaganda 


lid not been much in evidence during the re- 
cent years of the war, having been largely 
replaced by old-fashioned patriotism. At all 
events, Britain and the United States agreed 
to the new Poland, and « formula for participa- 
tion of members of the London government in 
a new democratic Poland was accepted. The 
latter agreement proved worthless, and after a 
brief period during which the London prime 
minister was vice-premier in Poland, the country 
was organized under Soviet protection with a 
fully Communist government. Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, and Hungary, which had already been 
freed hy the Soviet armies from German domi- 
nition, were likewise organized as Communist 
states. Yugoslavia, however, which had been 
freed largely by native Communist partisans, 
with some Western and considerable Russian 
help at the end, set up a native Communist 
state under the partisan leader Marshal Tito. 
Frem this country the Russians withdrew when 
the liberation from Germany was completed. 


THE. GERMAN-AUSTHIAN FOUR POWER ZONES 


In the West it was decided to divide both 
Germany and Austria info occupation zones, the 
Russians taking the east, the Britich the north: 
weet, and the Americans the south. with the 
French administering ulso « smaller sone in the 
extreme southwest, Berlin, as the capital and 
biggest city, was to be under a four-power 
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occupation, but each power was-in full control 
of its own gone. In due course every country 
Which had been occupied by Soviet armies 
hecame a Soviet satellite nation, with nominal 
independence, with the sole exerption of the 
Soviet cone of Auetria, which was evacuated in 
1955 after having been pillaged and denuded of 


much of her capital equipment as Teparations: 


by the Soviet Union. Yugoslavia was evacuated 
because it already possessed a mative Communist 
yovernment. Czechoslovakia was also a partial 
exoeption. Here the Russians were in possession 
only of a part of the country, the remainder 
being in Britieh ond American hands, A small 
section of the country was annexed by the Soviet 
Union at onee, but she withdrew the remainder 
of her army af the same time that the Western 
power withdrew theirs, trusting to native Com- 
munists to stage a coup défal when necessary 
and to call on the neizhboring Russians for aid 
if required. By that lime no American or 
British forces would be in a position to inter 
vene, This was done in 1948, marking the 
lnginning of the so-called Cold War. to be 


distussed in the next chapter. 


THE FAR EASTERN SETTLEMENT — 
MAC ARTHUR RECIME 


In the Far East the United States was given 
complete control of Japan. aided only by a few 
assistatits from other powers that lad taken 
part in the war, General Douglas MarArthur, 
in command of the forces of occupation, niled 
the country hy absoliite authority for six years, 
during which an altemp! was made to change 
the entire so¢iol strocture of the country by 
festroving the old feudal institutions and the 
large concentrations of industrial wealth and 
power, thus preparing the country for demo- 
eratic government, The occupation was termi- 
nated hy. a treaty in 1951. under whieh 
American troops were henerforward to protect 
the country, anil Japan herself entered into 
free alliance with the United States, The neigh- 
horing Japanese islands, especially Okinawa, 
worl at euch eos dhiring the later dogs of the 
war, berame «A United Nations trust terrilory 
woler United States administration, and Oki- 
nawa wae fortified. Thus Japan became in fact 


a Far Eastern United States military outpost 
against any possible expansionist tendencies- of 
Russia and, Ioter, of Communist China: but 
Japan was permitted self-government, end a 
limited right to military forces for her own pro- 
lection. 


* The United Nations 
OGRGANTAATION ANT PURPOSE 


As the ond of the war approoched it was 
recognized by all the Allied powers (whose num- 
her had been greatly increased through the ad- 
herence of many nations which could not hope 
to play on effective part in victory) that the 
League of Nations, which had been moribund 
since the heginning of the war, should be re- 
placed by a new organization with similar pur- 
poses. but free from the defects which had 
heen observed in the earlier body. In 1945 
representatives of filty-one nations then at war 
with the Axia met in February 1945 in San 
Franciseo to approve a draft constitution that 
had been drawn wp at Dunbarton Oaks the pre- 
ceding year. Although neither Winston Churchill 
nor Josef Stalin had originally had in mind the 
organization that was approved, they preferred 
at San Franciseo to make amendments to the 
draft and accept the kind of organization 
fowered by the Americans and by most of the 
British government, aside from Churchill, 

The United Nations, as the new Orpaniza- 
tion was called (the Europeans usually adding 
the word “organization to its title). after the 
meme President Roosevelt had given to the Allies 
during the war, remained o league of nations 
as before. None of the major participants was 
ready to yield sovereignty, as Churchill was 
willing to do. Fach nation was given ane vote 
in the General Assembly. The Soviet Union bar- 
gained for three votes and obtained them by 
the device of calling two of its constituent re 
publics, Byelo-Rossia and Ukraine. sovereign 
states; but even three votes were far from 
enough to give her much gay in an organization 
made ‘Up of more than hifty nations, the greal 
majority of them small and militarily powerless. 
Indeed. the Sov let Union and the other preat 
powers had to safeguard themselves hy obtain- 
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ing a special position in the Security Council, 
successor of the old League Council, and hy 
eranting that boily the sole right to take deci 
sive action for the preservation of peace, the 
major function of the organization, 


The. Security Council The Security Coun- 
cil was made op of ive permanent members— 
the United States, USSR, Brita, France, and, 
hw American insistence, China—and six non- 
permanent! members'chosen by the General As- 
semiily. All of the permanent members had to 
he in agreement before action coud be taken. 
This meant in effect that the five powers had a 
veto on action by the Council. The veto was 
intended by the powers other than the Soviet 
Union to be applicable only to matters of suh- 
stance and not of procedure, for example, 
whether or not to consider a particular problem 
an? whether a particular case fell within the 
domestic jurisdiction of a nation; and if ie so 
‘stated in the Charter. The Soviet Union, which 
always intended that the veto should apply to 
all matters, has in practice insisted on allowing 
few matters to be considered as merely pro- 
eedoral, and thus has exercised her veto when- 
ever she so wished; the other powers have ac- 
quiesced and hitherto permitted the veto to 
stand. 


Significance of the veto Behind this pro- 
cedure of the Security Council lies the inescap- 
able fact that only the United States and the 
USSR are now truly ereat powers, and neither 
would in any circumstances permit the other 
powers to use the security provisions of the 
United Nations organization against them. Poth 
powers insisted on the veto provision of the 
Charter. Without it there can be no doubt that 
neither the United States nor the USSR would 
have joined the organization; and the USSM 
on the many occasions when she has disap 
proved a proposed action of the Council and 
interposed her veto might well have chosen one 
such occasion to leave the United Nations al- 
together, as Italy, Japan, and Germany left the 
League in the inter-war years: That this would 
have been o disaster to the United Nations a: a 
world organization can hardly he doubted, since 
it would have ceased to exercise an influence 


opon the USSR thereafter, and all lier satellites 
and sympathizers would have quit at the «ame 
time. The USSR would simply have regarded 
the United Nations as an alliance specifically 
directed against herself. Indeed, the chief mili- 
tary at¢tion carried out under the auspices of the 
United Nations was agreed to in the temporary 
absence of the USSR from the Council table 
(the Korean War), and this particular action 
lacked in the minds of many the full moral 
authority of the United Nation& which was 
exercised against the Britich,; French, and 
fsraclis in 195i, and against the Belgians in the 
Congo in 1960. 

The veto provision symbolizes the true situ- 
ation in the United Natione—that the organiza. 
tion cannot preserve peace between the beo 
great powers whose interests most frequently 
dash and which ever since the war have been 
in almost conétant dispute; bot it con coerce 
smaller powers if the permanent members of the 
Council are in agreement. or if any of them 
ahstain from voting and permit the proposed 
action te be taken, Tt was never Intended by 
the major powers that they should be able to 
coerce one another, still lese that the minor 
powers and all the new nations which have from 
time to time heen admitted should be able to 
coerce them—as was indeed rendered quite 
impossible by their military impotence. [t was 
intended that action should he taken only when 
there was agreement—hence the term “the prin- 
ciple of unanimity’ is better chosen than the 
tect the “veto,” which does not appear in the 
Charter—anid soch occasions have arisen and 
contlinne to arise. Thi the trie power situation 
is accurately portrayed in the composition and 
procedure of the Security Council, and the 
great powers remain not subject to cocrcion by 
lesser powers. as they intend to remain as long 
as they are sovereien nations. The balance of 
power, Which has oemained the real safeguard 
for the seeurity of sovercign nations, cannot be 
Hestroyed simply by the building of a New 
lrague of nations. 


The General Assembly—Uniting for Peace 
Resolution (1950) But, curiously enough, the 
second reality in the modern world—and this 
ie a reality that is of recent origin but slowly 
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hecoming potent—is aleo well represented in the 
functioning of the United Nations. This is the 
reality of the moral force exercised by the dele- 
gates of the United Nations, even those of the 
smaller powers. Since the Security Council has 
so often been unable to act or even discuss 
matters considered. of vital importance hy the 
smaller nations, the General Assembly, in which 
there is no veto, and where resolutions are 
carried hy @ simple majority or by two thinde 
of the votes of all the nations, large and small, 
‘in that body, has taken over some of the tasks 
of the Security Council. with or without its per: 
mission. The means by which this was achieved 
was a “Uniting for Peace” resolution introduced 
liv the United States Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson and passed overwhelmingly hy the 
General Assembly in 1950. Tt is, quite frankly, 
an atterpt to bypass the Security Council, and 
permits the General Assembly to discuss and 
vole npon resolutions which the Security Council 
then cannot excuse itself from considering. The 
General Assembly cannot force the Security 
Council to take action: but by debating the 
entire issue il can exercise very serious moral 
force upon the Council, It ean also authorize 
commissions and other bodies to investigate, 
again with or without the approval of the 
Seenrity Council. Thus the permanent members 
of the Security Couneil are faced with the neers 
sity of vetoing action egainst the opinion of the 
majority of their fellow members of the United 
Nations, usually an overwhelmin g majority. The 
USSR could prevent military action or sanctions 
from being imposed upon her during the 
Himgarian rebellion of 1956 hy exercising her 
veto in the Security Council, But she could not 
prevent the United Nations General Assembly 
from discussing the matter and drawing the 
attention of the world to it, nor from engaging 
in cooperative action to relieve the victims of 
the rebellion, 

Such an evolution of the League of Nations 
wat already foreshadowed in 1936, with the 
condemnation of |taly: it remains the preatest 
work for peace that can be done by any jnter- 
national organization as long as sovereien na- 
Hons continue to exist: and even though it may 
appear ridiculous that small nations should have 
voles in the General Aseembly out of all propar- 


tion to their influence and power in the world, 
and that all the greater nations should engage 
in intensive fobbying to win wotes for their 
resolutions and Tine 1p the so-called uncon 
mitted nations, and though ihe resulting resolu- 
lions wsually can achieve nothing constructive, 
it is nonetheless true that all the nations, even 
Ihe greatest, dislike to he condemned in the 
United Nations—even though they are well 
aware that many delegates have neither. under- 
stool nor listened carefully to their point of 
view, So; gradually. progress is made, and the 
world organization of the Uhited Nationa 


evolves. 


Specialized agencies Perhaps more im- 
portant in the long run wae the experience 
gained by all the powers and their delegates in 
working together in the Economie: and Social 
Council set up by the Charter with broad 
humanitarian aims. which works through « num. 
ber of permanent commissions, Although the 
Council has to deal with controversial. matiers, 
it has performed many important tasks, includ- 
ing the statement of those rights ta which all 
people on the globe are entitled—even though 
many nations have not in practice granted them, 
including some signatories.to the Declaration, In 
the work of the specialized agencies of the 
United Nations there is even Tess oeecasion for 
controversy. Among these ore the World Health 
Organization and the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, whose members, appointed hy their 
governments, are wsinlly experts. The value of 
the work done by these specialized agencies is 
inestimable; hut apart from the work jteelf it 
has given the appointees of all countries ex: 
ference in working together on a human basis 
without taking nationality into consideration, 
Citizens of the smaller nations have discovered 
in these agencies o field for their work which js 
somtimes tnavailuble to them in their own 
home countries, 


Trusteeship Council Finally, a major or 
eanization of the United Nations thar should 
he considered ia the Trusteeship Council, which 
% not responsible to the General Assembly but 
functions by virtue of the Charter Iterlf aa an 
independent body, although final decisinns re- 
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garding the territories it swpervises have to be 
taken hv the General Assembly. The Trusteeship 
Connell is composed of the nathona sdminister- 
ing trust territories and an equal number of 
“nonadministering” nations, among whom are 
all the permanent members of the Security 
Council who do not administer colonies, To this 
hody was given the supervision of all the former 
League of Nations mandates which were en- 
trusted to them—in practice all except the 
former German Southwest Africa, which the 
Union of South Africa refused to transfer to 
the United Nations—together with any new 
territories placed af the disposal of the United 
Nations. Into this last category fell the former 
Italian Somaliland, which was conquered by the 
British in the course of the war. No other 
colony was handed over to the United Nations 
to hecome a trust territory. The administering 
powers undertook certain obligations including 
the preparation of the colony for self-govern- 
ment and independence, The United Nations 
triet territories thus provided «a yardstick by 
which the progress of the other colonics toward 
independence could be measured, even though 
the latter did pot come onder the authority of 
the United Nations, On several occasions in the 
history of the Trusteeship Council the adminis- 
tering aml nonadministering powers divided 
equally, and no action was taken; but tsually. 
evert in controversial matters, one of the ad- 
ministering powers would join the apposition, 
and thus enable action to be taken. 

The Trusteeship Council was tesponsible for 
considering petitions submitted by the inhabi- 
tants of the trust territories and taking such 
action’ aa was open to it. Tt sent periodical 
visits of inspection to the territary. and had the 
task of recommending the termination of the 
triet agreement to the General Assemlily when 
it beliewed the time was ripe for it. But the 
General Assembly, whose majority increasingly 
came to consist of former colonial territories, 
and anti-colonial emall powers, set up its own 
committee (Fourth Committee) to deal with 
matters affecting the trust territories, and it set 
up a committee to receive reports from those 
colunial powers which decided to give them (for 
information only) on colonies which had not 
heen converted into trust territories, The inhal- 


itants of the trast territories found in the Fourth 
Committee a more willing ear than was usually 
available in the Tristeeship Council: and al- 
though the Fourth Committee could not dictate 
to the Trusteeship Council, once more it could 
exercise moral suasion, and on sone occasion: 
its parent hody made conditions for the termi- 
nation. of the trust agreement that were contrary 
to those proposed hy the Trusteeship Council. 
Ir is doubtful whether any trust territories under 
the United Nations won their independence any 
earlier than they would have done if they had 
heen colonies, No final arrangements, for exam: 
ple, had vet heen made for the independence 
of the Belgian trust territory of Ruanda-U rondii 
when the neighboring colony of the Congo he- 
came independent in Jone, 1960. But there can 
be little douht that the trusteeship system of the 
United Nations did help to make the colonial 
powers. anxious to receive the approval of their 
fellow nations, more aware of their respon- 
sibilities, It may even be said that the presence 
of the Soviet delegate in the Trusteeship Councll 
was beneficial to the territories, He. was ever 
quick to criticize, often most unfairly: hut he 
alec pointed out with same justice the banality 
of some of the reports submitted by the colonial 
powers, and always managed to discover any 
discrepancy between promises and fulfillment. 


Thus the war ended with the nucleus of an 
organization that could grow into an effective 
foree for world betterment in many areas, and 
perhapy for peace, Even though the problems 
facing the world were scarcely more manage: 
able than before the war, and the antagonism 
between the two surviving great powers made 
any lasting understanding unlikely while the 
Iwo countries maintained their opposing systems 
and philosophies, at least the foundations had 
been laid on the basi« of which a new world 
order rould some day be Tuilt. 
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Power and Influence 1 the Postwar World— 
The Cold War 





In this, the only chapter to be devoted ex- 
clusively to the postwar world, no attempt will 
be made to present a consecutive history of the 
period, which will of course be familiar at least 
int its outlines to every reader, Instead the power 
structure of the world will be analyzed a it has 
revealed itself up to the time of writing. with 
special reference to the changes that have re- 
sulted from the second World War. This pro: 
cedure obviates the necessity of providing details 
of events whose significance it is still wo early 
lo wasese, If, far example, this book had been 
writtes in 1957 of 1958, it might have Leen 
thought necessary to tress the failure of 
Western Germany to solve the problem of unem- 
ployment and to raise the relatively low standard 
of living, by contrast with the comparative suc- 
cess of the British and French in solving these 
particular problems. By mid-1960, however, the 
position of Western Germany had radically 
changed. There was already a shortage of labor. 
and the standard of Jiving and wages of the 
workers were beginning to rise. This fact will 
entail certain economic consequences Which in 
mid-1960 can only be predicted, By 1980 it will 
be possible to see these changes a3 part of a 
continuing process and to determine whether 
or not there is any permanent significance in 
then. 

On the other hand, the role of Western 
Germany in the power structure of the world 
will change only if there should be  reunifica- 


tion of East and West Germany: and this con- 
lingency now appears milikely in view of the 
roles assigned to the two sectors of divided 
Germany by the great powers of East and 
West. These roles are dictated by the necessities 
of the'so-ealled Cold War, which is likely to: he 
with ws for a long tine, Even in the perspective 
of history the Cald War will certainly be seen as 
the dominant feature of the early postwar 
period, The material for thie chapter has there- 
fore been selected with a view to its bearing 
on the progress of this struggle, rather than for 
ite inherent interest or importance, which it is 
aa yet too early to assess. If the Cold War be- 
comes hot, or if Its colilness melts between the 
time of writing and the time of reading, the 
reader will still be alde to place the matters 
dealt with in this chapter in some perspective 
and to see for himself how they eventually 
turned to the advantage or disadvantage of the 
West. 


+ Contrasts between the two great 
powers, United States and USSR 


After the war, when moch of Europe and 
Japan was in toins and there was-a huge job 
of physical, political, and mortal reconstruction 
facing the whole world, one reality stood out 
most clearly, There were only two great power 
left in the world, the United States of America 
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and the USSR. Both had heen victorious in the 
war, Both ocenpied huge land masses and had 
populations more than three times the size of 
any western European power: both had large 
industrial establishments, though that of the 
United States was [ar larger and more efficient 
than that of the USSR. The Soviet Union, 
whose territory had been fought over during the 
war, needed many vears for reconstruction he- 
fore it could he jn a position to compete with 
the United States rat it possessed the necessary 
resources and manpower; and it seemed tikely, 
if given the required time. to prove a formidable 
competitor, especially in those felds of activity 
in which ite government was especially Inter- 
rted, and to which it allocated the bulk of 
technicians anid resources, 

The United States, of course, still believed 
in the system of private enterpriee and private 
ownership of the means of produntion, which 
had stood the nation in euch good stead hitherta. 
During the war this system had proved itself 
able to meet the tremendous challenge with great 
eredit. in spite of temporary government con- 
trole and bureaucratic planning in respect to 
the allocation of aearee peagurces, the rationing 
of consumer goods, and the general direction 


of the entire economy for the purpose of 


winning the war. At the end of the war the new 
plant was in operation and needed only to be 
converted {fo peacetime use; there was no 
physical reconstruction to be undertaken—only 
the filling of the enormous backlog of demand 
hy civilians for those goods of which they had 
hewn deprived during the war, The United 
States alone among the nations was able to 
export goods in large quantities al onee, hoth 
for <ale to those who were in a position to huy 
them and for aid in reconstruction, 

The USSR alto had fought the war and 
produced the material for victory under a sys- 
tem horely modified at all from that of the 
prewar years. The system described in Chapter 
23 did not need to be modified in any iimportant 
respect for the purpose of waging wor, The 
government merely had to sperialize jn the 
production of wor material and the epoipment 
of its armies, and to postpone the long-loped. 
for inerease in consumer yoods which, it my 


he supposed, would some doy have been 
produced under the Soviet system if there had 
heen no war, Such an increase had to be post- 
poned for many years, while European Russia 
was recovering from the devastation wrought 
by the German armies, and while the govern- 
ment was deciding that the internntional posi- 
tion of the country permitted a reduction of her 
military expenditures. 


DEMOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
DNITEN STATES 


The United States, hasing ite policies on 
tighteenth-century liberal thought, regarded the 
state a« the sum total of all the human beinge 
who comprised it; governments were instituted 
among men to preserve for individual men. the 
“right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happt- 
ness.” In general, the national doctrine has al-. 
ways held thet that government is best whieli 
rovers the least and interferes as little as pos- 
sible with the private lives of ite citizens. 
Characteristically, in the United States it is the 
“people” in whose name a criminal {s tried, 
ad the case appears in official records as “the 
people” verses the particular offender, Althouch 
in the twentieth century ever more tasks have 
been granted fo the state by the people acting 
through their representatives. increasing the 
power of the etate has never heen widely ap- 
proved. In the complex modem world, however, 
the #tute must be empowered to act because 
individuals cannet of will not combine and 
catry out the necessary tasks on a voluntary 
basis. In 1929, for instanre, there was no Rye 
tem of social security, and all relief of the: 
victims of the Depression had to he administered 
by private voluntary agencies. except insofar 
a¢ local or state governments were granted the 
power by the elected representatives of the 
people. But the state has always of necessity 
heen grated the task of maintaining the 
security of the peapl+ «either against outside 
hitions or against disturhers of the local ponerse. . 

The United States has heen very slow in 
coming to the conclusion that there are certain 
vectort of the economy where the state should 
not only. intervene to preserve the halgnee be- 
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tween such separate power systems within the 
aoriety as the managers and owners of industrial 
enterprises ond organized labor, but should ac- 
tually take over certain enterprises that have 
len managed by private persons for their own 
profit, The general view in the United States 
i¢ that such profits are legitimate and provide 
an incentive to founding such enterprises. and 
that the government will he better occupied tm 
seeing that they are not detrimetital to society 
as 4 whole than in trying to do the job itself. 
The fact that the government does not always 
protect society enough is an argument nly for 
better regulation, not for the substitution of 
etate for private euterprise. The United States 
ie thus a country where as much as possible: is 
left to the private imtistive of the mdrviduals: 
and in this sense it lea free economy. and a 
free enterprise society. 

Further, it i¢ believed in the United States 
that there should be the greatest possible free 
discussion of every aspect of society, both in the 
press and in private groups organized for puh- 
lic disewssion. Hence the Constitution protects 
the freedom of the press and of assembly. It 
it hoped that this free discussion will tend to 
keep government officiale aware of public 
opinion, will serve to enrrect any abuses of 
power they might commit, and will also draw 
Attention to other areas in which improvement 
might he desirable, The arratest pressure may 
be put upon industrialists by the simple process 
of exercising the free choice of the people not to 
buy their merchandise: most of the economy 15 
therefore self-regulating. Finally, it may be said 
thot though edweation is provided both Tw the 
state and hy private organizations, each Indi- 
vidual in the country is entitled to choose his 
own area of vocational specialty, He may 
choose to become an engineer or a scientist or 
o businessman ora painter, writer, oF nmsician, 
just as he wishes. All thot the government can 
do is to Indicate the fields in which opportunity 
is availabe ond training desirable. leaving to 
the self-regulating economy to provide openings 
in the various fields of activity, The student, it 
ia presumed, will not choose to enter an occupa: 
tion whose rewards are insufficient for his needs 
or Where lucrative openings are not available, 


THE TOTALITARIAN PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
ssi 


In the USSR, an almost completely anti- 
thetical political and economic philosophy is 
held; and it i¢ held as # matter of official belief. 
No opinion is tolerated except the official teach- 
ings of Marx and Lenin as interpreted by the 
current rulers. Without going further into this 
philosophy. which was discussed in Chapter 18, 
it may be said here that the state. in practice. 
if not entirely in theory, does not exist for the 
benefit of the people, On the contrary the 
primary duty of the people fe to support 
the state. The government may accep! private 
criticism from these qualihed to critinize, but 
no-one has the right to criticize it, The pres 
exists for the primary purpose of making known 
the will of the government and influencing the 
peopl: to sequiesce in and support, if possible 
with enthusiasm, the government's aims. The 
government therefore plans ull economic goals 
and determines how they can be attained, All 
the enterprises in the country are either 
managed by nominees of the government or by 
cooperative organizations sponsored and di- 
rected by the government, Resources, technical 
and miaterial. are allocated by the government, 
which olso controls the educational system, in 
auch a way that the required manpower it antic- 
ipates will be available. The government olso 
illocates the resources necessary for the pro- 
duction of consumer goods, which, if they are 
not available, simply do not appear in the gov- 
ermment-controlled retail outlets. The Soviet 
system is therefore clearly nota free one. All 
that is free is the choice of the consumer to 
spend his money on one or another of the 
limited items made available for him to pur- 
chase; hut in all the other areas of choice 
available in the United Sintes, the Soviet citi- 
men's choice is severely limited. 

These two systems are now engaged in a 
struggle for the adherence of the minds oul 
wills of the peoples of the world. Each of the 
two ftinfions thinks its system is superior to 
that of the other, and possibly the more success- 
ful nations in the world of the future will 
combine certain elements of each, It is alsa 
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possible that both the United States and the 
USSR will in time come to modify their philoso- 
phies, which at present represent the two ex- 
tremes of political and economic thought in the 
twentieth century. 


ATTITUDE OF UNITED STATES AND USSR 
TOWARD OTHER NATIONS 


The United States, in principle, respects 
the freedom and integrity of all other nations, 
whose peoples, she believes. should have the 
same right as her own people to life, liberty, 
anid the pursuit of happiness, She believes such 
freedom is probable only under a democratic 
system of government. She therefore favors a 
democratic system, a5 a matter of general prin- 
ciple, but in particular cases has shown a pref- 
erence for strong dictatorships ranged on her 
side in the Cold War above unstable or weak 
governments likely to favor the enemy, even if 
such governments are more representative of 
the people than the dictatorships. In recent years 
when it has begun to sppear that the whol 
world is taking sides and that there may he a 
shooting war in which alles of any political per- 
atiasion will be valualile, she has in some degree 
compromised her preference for democracy and 
has allowed herself to be drawn into incongns 
ous alliances, such as that with totalitarian 
Spain, Such alliances have called seriously inte 
question the United States’ moral position as 
the champion of what she calls the “free world,” 
since it has sometimes appeared that any nation 
which is sufficiently bellicose toward the USSR 
is acceptable as an ally of her own. 

The United States has also been charged, 
sometimes justly, with exerting undue pressure 
on nations that ry ta stay neutral in the Cold 
War. In the current era of national independ- 
ence movements and social revolutions, which 
are supported or opposed by the Soviet Union 
for its own ends, the United States has to try 
to discriminate between those reflecting the 
popular will and those engineered by Moseow— 
a delicate task in which mistakes are unavoid- 
able. But on halance, in spite of some aberra- 
tions, it met be acknowledged that her 
preferred policy is to let all other nations alone. 
to do business with them when possible. to help 


them stand on their own feet, and to give them 


such aid as she can afford. She applics pressure 


in support of nations that have fallen under 
domination hy her rival—pressure dicsated, in 
part, by her desire to bring as many nations 
a® possible into her own power orbit and out of 
the orbit of the USSR, and only in part by 
altruism, 

The USSR, in contrast, has both a desire 
to expand at the expense of other nations and 
A messianic desire to spread the doctrine of 


“eommunism tstill an called) and world revalu- 


tion. Thie goal has been maintained since the 
Bolshevik revolution, and was abandoned (or 
played down) only for a few years during and 
immediately after the war. There can be little 
doubt that friendly relations could have been 
kept between the USSH and the United States 
after the war if the Soviet Union had been 
willing to build up her own country and Iet 
other nations alone. But we have seen that either 
for reasons of her own security against what 
she conceived of as potential enemies (and not 
without reason, at least in the case of Germany) 
or because of her desire to expand her sphere 
of influence into the West, she has set up 
svstem of “satellite” states. all ruled by Com: 
mumnist governments, which manifestly do not 
rest upon the free consent of their peoples. 
Moreover. she tried to nse Communist parties 
in the Western nations for the purpose of over: 
throwing their democratically constituted new 
postwar governments, No country has been 
taken over as yet by such native Communist 
parties by any means other than armed rebel- 
lion. with the partial exception of Czechoslo- 
vokia. The Chinese Nationalist government of 
Chinng Kai-shek was overthrown by a native 
Communist party and army, which received 
some technical support in its last years from the 
Soviet Union. North Korea and North Vietnam 
received aid from Communist China in their 
military rebellions, tut the latter at least was 
always directed by a native Communist, Ho Chi 
Minh. Czechoslovakia was added to the Soviet 
satellite system, as we have seen, through the 
control of the key ministries in the government 
hy Communists, who ultimately staged a success 
ful coup d'état—which was made possible, how: 
ever, only heeause of the proximity of the Soviet 
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armies. Nevertheless, every free nation is on 
yuard against the efforts of native Communists 
io overthrow their government; there is no 
Hoult that the Soviet government =ponsors and 
subsidizes such parties and that their aim is to 
establish Communist governments on the Rus- 
sian model, which will subsequently enter the 
Soviet orbit or cooperate fully with Sovict ex- 
pPOIsionary aims. 

The new and underdeveloped nations are in 
constant danger from Soviet expansionism. The 


USSR is willing to give technical aid and funds. 


to these new nations, not for the purpose of 
assisting the countries to atand on their own 
feet as independent free nations, but for the 
purpose of making them dependent upon ber 
and keeping them out of the orbit of the West. 
Unfortunately she has little interest in secing 
them as stable nations, paying their way, eco- 
nemically viable and self-respecting. It is to 
her interest, as she conceives it, that the coun- 
tries should be as unstable as possible, prefer- 
ably tor by strife and civil discord. This situa- 
tion makes it possible for a Communist party to 
ste) in as the group that can preserve order. 
Where there is an outdated feudal society, or 
exploitation of the poorer classes by the richer, 
there the Communists thrive, for they can appeal 
to the dispossessed and the discontented. Thev 
can promise a new society, built like their own; 
and as it is not widely known exactly what the 
Soviet system actually is, the promise is tempt: 
ing to many—eepecially to those who expect to 
wield power under the new order. Soviet propa: 
ganda and Soviet power are therefore con- 
astently directed towards exploiting every 
situation that seems to offer any opportunity 
to intervene to further the cause of revolution 
and te lessen the influence of the United States 
and the West. She is tireless in seeking every 
occasion to misconstrue the intentions and in- 
veigh against what she calle the imperialism. 
colonialism, and warmongering of the West; 
but her solicitude for the “victims” of the West 
remains purely verbal. 

One 1960 example is instructive, When 
Relgium granted independence to the former 
colony of the Congo, the political leaders of the 
colony had had little political experience and 
had not had time to establish their ascendancy 


in the country. The «mall Congolese army had 
only Belgian officers; who were expected to re- 
main ‘alter independence till their Congolese 
suncessors were able to fill their positions. A few 
days after independence the Congolese soldiers 
rebelled against their officers, and the inex: 
perienced politicians sided with them, demand- 
ing that all Belgian officers leave the country. 
This created a chaotic situation, and the United 
Nations Security Council undertook to police the 
country with United Nations troops. In the 
richest province of Katanga the provincial gov: 
emment, elected under universal suffrage a 
few months before on a program of cooperation 
with the Belgians, called upon the Belgians for 
help in the emergency. When they provided it, 
the provincial government was quickly able to 
restore order in the province. When the Congo- 
lese prime minister demanded the departure of 
the Belgians from Katanga also. the issue was 
again taken to the Security Council. 
Obviously the situation required very del- 
icate handling, and the resolution. that was 
finally passed, with the Soviet Union also voting 
for it, called wpon the Belgians to withdraw, but 
left it to the Secretary General of the United 
Nations to. decide how it was to be done—ob- 
viously by negotiating with all the interested 
parties. But the Soviet Union had first put 
forward ao resolution that the United Nations 
farce he instructed to fight their way into the 
province if necessary and expel the Belgians, 
and that the Secretary General report back in 
three days to the effect that he had obeyed the 
Council, Such a procedure would have deeply 
humiliated the Belgians and probably compelled 
both them and the province to resist. It pre- 
judged the issue between the province and the 
central government, and assumed that the latter 
had all the right on its side, The Soviet Union 
delesate even stated that if the United Nations 
faltered in its duty, the Soviet Union herself 
would provide the troops and see that the 
Relgians were expelled. Obviously the Soviet 
Union desired to obtain the full propaganda 
henefit to be won from adopting an mcomprom- 
ising anti-colonial policy, but the action she 
demanded was not one likely to preserve the 
peace or to further future cooperation between 
the province and the central government. On 
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Chronological Chart 


Unconditional surrender of Japan L445 (Sept. 14) 
Execution of Pierre Laval (Oct, 9) 
Niirnberg trials of wor criminals (Nov. 20—Sept. 40, 1946) 
Execution of Gen. Mihailovitch of Yugoslavia 1946 ( Mar. 10) 
Withdrawal of Russian troops from Iran (Apr. 5) 
Civil war in Greece 146-149 
Communists win 114 of 300 seats in Crechoslovak 

Parliament, Gottwald becomes premier 146 (May 26) 
National health service and other welfare acts | Britain} (May-July) 
Italy becomes republic (June 2) 
New constitution in France—formation of French Union (Oct. 13) 
New constitution in Japan (Nav, 3) 
Signing of peace treaties between Allies and Italy, 

Rumania, Hungary. Bulgaria, and Finland 1947 (Feb. 10) 
Announcement of Truman Doctrine (Mar. 12) 
Exclusion of Communists from French Government (May 9) 
Announcement of Marshall Plan (Jone 5) 
Czechoslovak acceptance (later, rejection) af 

Marshall Plan aid (July 7) 
Independence of India and Pakistan (Aug. 15) 
Organization of COMINFORM by Russia and satellites (Oct. 5) 
Flight of Mikolajezyk, Peasant party leader of 

Poland and deputy prime minister (Oct. 24) 
Kashmir admitted into Indian state—beginning of 

dispute with Pakistan (Oct. 26) 
Benelux customs union inaugurated (Nov. 1) 
Partition of Palestine voted by U.N. General Assembly iNav, 29) 
Alslication of King Michael of Rumania under 

Communist pressure (Dee. 30) 
Independence of Union of Burma 1948 (Jon. 4) 
Ceylon becomes ecll-governing dominion (Feb. 4) 
Communist coup in Czechoslovakia (Feb. 25) 
‘oreign Assistance (Marshall) Bill signed into law (Mar.31) 
Rumania opts for Soviet-satyle constitution (Apr. 13) 
Christian Democratic absolute majority in 

ltalian elections (Apr. 18) 
Expulsion of Yugoslavia from COMINFORM (June 28) 
soviet blockade of Berlin—beginning of airlift (July 24) 
Formation of North China People’s Government (Sept. 1) 
Re-election of President Troman (Nov. 2) 
Arrest of Cardinal Mindszenty of Hungary (Dee: 27) 
Announcement of President Troman’s Point Four 

Proposals 1949 (Jan, 20) 
Signing of North Atlantic Treaty (NATO) (Apr. 4) 
Council of Europe (May 5) 
Proclamation of hasie law for Federal Republic af | 

(West) Germany i (May ®) 
Lifting of Berlin blockade (May 12) 
Proclamation. of Republic of Israel (May I4) 
War between ferael and Arab League states (May 15—July, 1949) 


Kontad Adenaucr becomes chancellor of 
(West) Germany Sept. 12 
Devaluation of British pound eee a 
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Proclamation of People's Republic of China 1949 (Oct. 1) 
Establishment of German Democratic Republic under 

Soviel auspices (Oct. 7) 
Withdrawal of Chinng Kai-shek to Taiwan (Dec, 3) 
Independence of United States of Indonesia (Dec. 27) 
British recognition of Chinese Communist regime 1950 (Jan, 6) 
Russian boycott of United Nations over China (Jan. 13) 
Invasion of South by North Korea (June 25) 


United States military intervention in Korea— 
Security Council request to United Nations to 


aid South Korea (June 27) 
Furthest advance of North Koreans (Sept. 5) 
Counteratiack by United Natiine (Sept. 13) 
Decision to include West Germany in 

European defense foree (Sept. 19) 
Uniting for Peace resolution passed by 

United Nations General Assembly (Nov. 4) 
Substantial intervention in Korea by Chinese forces (Nov, 26) 
Signing of Schuman Plan for European Coal and 

Steel Community 1951 (Mar. 19) 
General MacArthur reliewed of commands by 

President Truman (Apr. 11) 
Beginning of armistice negotiations in Korea (July 3) 
Signing of peace treaty with Japan by 48 nations, 

net inchuding Soviet Union (Sept. 4) 
Victory of Conservative party in British elections (Oct. 25) 
Signing of European Defense Community draft treaty 1952 (May 9) 
Schuman plan comes into operation (Aug. 10) 
General Naguib becomes premier of Egypt (Sept. 7) 
Proclamation of state of emergency in Kenya (Oct. 20) 
Successful test of first hydrogen bomb by United States (Nov. 1) 
Election of General Eisenhower as president (Now. 4) 
Death of Josef Stalin 1954 | Mar, 5) 
Election of Dag Hammarekjold a» United Nations 

secrelory-general (Apr. 7) 
Riot of workers in East Berlin (June 17) 
Signing of armistice In Korea i July 27) 
Proclamation of Dulles’ policy of “massive retaliation™ 1954 (Jan. 12) 
Gamal! Nasser succeeds Naguib as premier of Egypt (Feb. 25) 
Fall of Dienbienphu (May 7) | 
Mendés-France Government in France (June 18-Feb. 5, 1955) 
Truce agreements in Geneva on partition of Indo-China (June 21) 
Rejection of EDC plan by Frencli Assembly (Aug. 40) 
Formation of SEATO (South East Asia Treaty 

Organization) (Sept. 8) 
Signing of Western European Union treaty 

(substitute for EDC) (Oct. 23) 
Ratification of Western European Union treaty 

(Germany in NATO) (Dec. 30) 
Resignation of Malenkov—replacement by Khrushchew 

and Bulganin 1955 (Feb, &) 
Anthony Eden becomes British prime minister (Apr. 6) 
Opening of Bandoeng Conference (Apr. 18) 
Beginning of seriows anti-French fighting in Algeria ( Aug. 20) 
Agreement by United States and Britain to aid in 

financing Aswan Dam (Dec. 17) 
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Twentieth Party Congress In Soviet Union— 
repudiation of Stalinism 

Recognition of Tunisian independence by France 

End of British occupation of Succ Canal Zone 

Approval of President Nasser and hia constitution 
in Egyptian elections 

Riots in Poman, Poland 

United States withdrawal of offer to help with 
Aswan Dam 

Nationalization of Suez Canal by President Naseer 

Comulka reinstated as leader of Polish Communist party 

Intervention of Soviet forees te suppress 
Hungarian rioting 

Invasion of Sinai peninsula by Israelis 

Russian crushing of Hungarian revolt 

British and French landing in Egypt 

Cease-fire in Egypt 

Granting of more independence to Poland by 
Soviet Union 

President Elsenhower's request for authority to use 
troops in Middle East (“Eisenhower Doctrine”) 

Resignation of Eden—replacement by Moecmillan 

Agreement on European Common Market ond Euratom 

Independence of Ghana 

Khrushchev opponents ousted from Central Committee 
of Communist party 

Independence of Malaya 

Soviet “Sputnik” 

European Common Market begina to function 

Formation of United Arab Republic (union of 
Egypt and Syria) 

Army coup in Algeria—call for de Gaulle to take power 

Special powers to de Gaulle 

Hevolution in [raq—proclamation of republic 
(el-Kaseem } 

United States marines to Lebanon to aid 
President Chamoun 

British paratroopers to Jordan to aid King Hussein 

Government in exile established by Algerian rebels 

Referendum in France—acceptance of French 
Community and new constitution by all except Guinea 

Guinea boeomes independent nation 

Seviet Union announces aid to build Aswan Dam 

Last United States troops leave: Lebanon 

British paratroopers leave Jordan 

Beginning of nine-month Berlin crisis 

Election of de Gaulle as president of French Republic 

Fidel Castro's troops drive inte Havana 

Riots in Leopoldville (Belgian Conga) 

Announcement of constitutional reforme for Congo 

Khrushchev visit to United States 

De Gaulle’s proposals for Algerian settlement 

Demand hy Republic of Mali for independence from 

— Franoe and transformation of French Community 

Completion of draft treaty for free trade ares in 
Europe (Quter Seven) 


1956 (Feb. 16) 


(Mar. 17) 
(June 13) 


(June 24) 
(June 28) 
(July 19) 
(July 26) 
(Oe. 21) 


(O«t. 24) 


19546 (Oct. 29) 


[ Now. 4) 
(Now. 5) 
[Now 7) 


(Nov. 18) 


1957 (Jan. 5) 


(Jan. 9) 
(Feb. 20) 
(Mar. 6) 
(July 3) 


(Aug. 31) 
(Oe. 4) 


1958 (Jan, 16) 


(Feb. 1) 
(May 13) 
(June 3) 


(July 14) 


(July 14) 
(July 17) 
(Sept. 19) 


(Sept. 28) 
(Sept. 29) 
(Oct, 23) 
(Oet. 25) 
(Oct. 29) 


1958 ( Nov.) 
| Dee.) 
1959 (Jan. 1) 


(Jan. 5) 
(Jan. 13) 


(Sept. 15-28) 


(Sept. 16) 
(Sept. 28) 


i Nov. 5) 
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Ending of seven-year state of emergency in Kenya 

Conference on Congo in Brussels 

Subduing of European revolt in Algeria 

Guinea withdrawal from franc gone—aeceptance of 
large credit from Russia 

French agreement wo Mali independence 

U-2 incident 

Collapse of summit canference in Paris 

Japanese demonstrations against planned visit of 
Eisenhower 

Cancellation of Eisenhower's visit to Japan 

Independence of Belgian Congo 

Seizure of last two foreign-owned sugar refineries by 
Cuban government 

French conditions for peace talks rejected by 
Algerian provisional government! 

Congolese army mutiny against Belgian officers 

United States cutting of Cuban sugar quota— 
beginning of economic sanctions 

Russian announcement of shooting down RB-AT 

Sending of troops to Congo authorized by 
Security Comneil 

Independence for remaining autonomous 
French African states 

Dissolution of Republic of Mali 

OAS condemnation of intervention of 
“extra-continental powers” in Latin America 

Deposition of Congolese Pritwe Minister Lumumba by 

President Kasavubsu 
Assumption of power by Congolese army chief of staff 
Mecting of General Ascembly of United Nations— 
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1960 (Jan. 12) 


(Jan, 20) 
i Jan. 22-Feb, 1) 


( Mar. 1-3) 
(Mar. 31) 

i May 3) 
(May 16-17) 
(June +16) 
(June 16) 
(June 30) 
(July 1) 


iJuly 4) 
(July 6) 


(July 6) 
(July 11) 


(July 14) 


(Aug.—Oct.) 
( Aug, 20) 


(Aug. 28) 


(Sept. 5) 
(Sept. 12) 


Congolese and Cuban crises 
Independence of Nigeria 


Severance of United States trade with Cuba 


(Sept. 22-26) 
(Oct, 1) 
(Oct. 20) 


Election of John F. Kennedy as President of the 


United States 


iow. 8) 
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the contrary, it would have embittered the rela- 
tions between them, and jeopardized any 
friendly relations between the Belgians and the 
people they had ruled for the previous eighty 
vears, If, in the process, the central government 
had become dependent on the Soviet Union and 
regarded her as its savior, that would have 
been a clear gain for the Soviet Union, won at 
little cost to herself. But it may be doubted 
whether it would have been in the ultimate 
infereata of the new nation, 

When the aims of the two great powers 
are seen in contrast, it is evident that the power 
which wishes other nations to he free, <ell- 
respecting, and self-governing, and thus to help 


themerlves, would be at a disadvantage in com- 
parison with the expanding and aggressive 
power, Save in exceptional circumstances, a5 for 
example when initiative could be taken by the 
United States to help the shattered economics 
of Europe in 1947, the initiative would always 
rest with the aggressor, as it rested with Hitler 
in the prewar years. And the Soviets used far 
subtler weapons than Hitler. The United States 
had constantly 1 try to “eontain™ the Soviet 
Union, to say “thue far and no further,” to 
maintain a posture of immediate readiness to 
defend herself and the rest of a world that 
desired to be independent. She could offer aid, 
hut could not compel it to be accepted and used. 
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Sometimes she wae placed in a somewhat humili- 
ating. even ridiculous position, because she had 
net guessed where the Soviet Union would strike 
next and because she was compelled to protect a 
tegime of which she could not approve. She had 
to he patient and to give as few grounis for 
interference as possible. She had to endure 
verbal insults and anti-American propaganda 
that rarely erased, countering as best she could 
with statements as to her conception of the trie 
pesition—all the time looking to see whether 
there were any initiative she could take which 
rould command the assent and cooperation of 
the uncommitted world. 

At their best, the governments of the United 
States undorstood the kind of policy required 
al them, and it mest be said that she exerciend 
her leadership against the obviously aggressive 
power far more efficiently than the European 
powers exercised their leadership against Hitler 
antl Mussolini in the inter-war years. But the 
sound of suber-rattling could often he heard in 
the land. Patience wore thin too often, and dite 
threats were uttered in high places. not only 
in the superpatriotic press. Tt was not always 
recognized that anticommunism and contain 
ment, however necessary in the postwar world 
as a sine qua non for the survival of the Western 
heritage oeainst ancattack that never slept, were 
in themselves sterile policies. Rut the best 
thought of the United States always hoped that 
sooner or later the moment would come when 
the initiative could again he grasped: and that 
When it presented itself all the resources of the 
nation wonld be pledged To put it inte effect, 


* U.S. foreign polies—Containment 
of USSR and reconstruction 
in Ruroape 


The first step taken by the United States 
after the war was the recognition hy President 
Truman and the Congress that isolation was no 
longer a possible policy. Senator Arthur Van: 
denberg, the Republican chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations— 
though -o former isolationist—waa ga convinced 
as the President that the United. States must 
stand with Wester Europe in correcting the 


balance of power, In Europe the balance clearly 
had shifted in favor of the Soviet Union, With 
this aim the United States entered the United 
Nations, and for several years foreign policy 
was kept on a bipartisan basis. 

By March 1947 it had become clear that 
the Soviet Union was communizing the govern- 
ments in the countries left under her control 
by the Potsdam agreements. In particular, Rus- 
sia and Communist Yugoslavia were aiding the 
Communist parties in Greece, which, it had 
been. tacitly agreed, was to fall within the 
British sphere of influence. But the Britich were 
in great difficulties themeelyes and had neither 
money nor resources avitilable to help the hard- 
pressed Greek constitutional forces, President 
Truman therefore appealed to Congress for 
funds to aid Greece and Turkey. When this had 
been approved he enunciated the doctrine called 
by hit name, which stated that “totalitarian 
regimes imposed upon free peoples by direct 
and indirect aggression undermine the founda: 
tions of international peace and henee the 
security of the United States." The United States 
thus undertook the task of preventing the fur: 
ther expansion of Soviet Russia and com: 
munism. This: policy of “containment” was 
almost immediately effective in Greece, and it 
may well have halted further initiatives by the 
Soviet Union of a similar kind elsewhere, The 
United States was thereafter clearly the 
champion of the Western world, and was ready 
fo accept the responsibilities which had been 
largely in British hands in the nineteenth cen: 
tury, but which Britain could no Jonger under- 
take in the changed circumstances of the 
mid-twentieth, 


THE MARSHALL PLAN FOR AID TO EUROPE 


The next great United States initiative was 
not long in coming, In the two years after the 
war Europe had been unable to make any 
really substantial progress in her efforts to re- 
cover and reconstruct her economy. Refugees 
were constantly pouring into the West, especially 
into West Germany, from the Soviet satellite 
commtries, and they could not he profitably ab- 
sorbed, The economies and finances of all 
European countries were shaky; and though 
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some huge loans had already been granted by 
the United States immediately after the war. 
there was such a dollar shortage in Ewrope that 
the tiecessary raw materiale and fuel needed for 
reconstroction simply could mot be imported. 
The United States therefore announced through 
the Secretary of State, General George Marshall, 
that she would grant a specified sum of money 
each year for reconstruction in foreign cout 
tries. The foreign govermments would then put 
aside in their own currency an equivalent 
amount f(eounterpart funds). which could he 
spent only with American approval. The recipi- 
ent countries had also to determine among them- 
selves what proportion of the funds each should 
receive—and this proportion likewise had to he 
approved by American authorities. The money 
was offered to all European countries, former 
enemies. and Communists as well os friendly 
nations. 

Although it is clear, of course, that the so- 
called Marshall Plan would benefit United States 
industry and aericulture hy making possible 
exports which could otherwise never have heen 
paid for, nothing ean detract from the gen- 
erosity of the offer—ilemonstrating once again 
how far the United States had moved from the 
haphazard and dangerous investments in Exropr 
in the 1920's. which. os we have noted earlier, 
were never repaid, because repayment was not 
possible as long as the United States insisted on 
keeping her high tariffs, The United States now 
exported hier vitally needed goods hut demanded 
no repayment: by insisting on the counterpart 
funds she was able to keep some control over 
the use made by the recipients of the funds they 
received from the sale of United States goods 
and to take steps to see that they were actually 
used for reconstruction. At the same time efforts 
were made constantly during the postwar years 
to reduce tariffs in areas where competition 
would not be too dangerous to United States in- 
dustry, so that in time the competitors whom 
she raised wp by Marshall Plan funds would 
be able to compete in her own home mar- 
kets. Thos the United States undertook her 
responsibilities as a ereditor nation in her own 
way, resolving the knotty problem, which was 
none of her own making, of how, as a country 
producing o surplus of both agricultural and 


industrial goods. she could also engage in re- 
riprocal trade abroad. While the problem has 
not yet been solved in the years since the ending 
of the Marshall Plan, the United States has be- 
come a much larger importer of raw materials 
used in industry than ever before and has been 
able to absorb considerable quantities of manw 
factured and specialty goods made by cheaper 
labor abroad, She has also been willing to im- 
port luxury goods made by higher standards of 
craftsmanship than has been possible in her own 
country, dominated as it is by the standardiza- 
tion characteristic of American industry. It 
may be added that after the Korean war, when 
the United States was engaged in:a substantial 
rearmament program, she had great need of 
raw materials from abroad, The demand for 
such materials has continued to increase in the 
years since. 

In spite of the encouragement given by the 
United States to the Commmist countries to 
participate in the program, the Soviet Union 
forbade the Soviet bloc to receive any aid under 
the plin. Poland and Czechoslovakia, which had 
initially accepted with alacrity and gratitude. 
were reluctantly compelled to acquiesce in the 
Soviet muiling. Jt need hardly be said that the 
United States gesture was attacked as a new 
form of dollar diplomacy and evidence of United 
States Imperialism. 


THE HERLIS AIRLIFT AXD NATO 


After the incorporation of Crechoslovakia 
into the Soviet bloc in 1948, the Soviet Union 
altermpted to make the Western position in 
Rerlin untenable by cutting off land communica- 
tions with the West across the intervening 
Rossian-controlled zone, This she was able to 
accomplish without difficulty. But she could not 
prevent supplies from reaching beleaguered 
West Berlin by air without actually shooting 
down United States planes, a provocation which 
she did not care to risk. The United States 
therefore organized a gigantic airlift, which was 
completely successful, The following year the 
Soviet Union had to acknowledge defeat and 
open land communications rather than submit 
to the continuing loss of prestige involved in 
allowing such a spectacular operation to con: 
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tinue without her being able to do anything 
about it. 

ft was by this time clear both to the United 
States and to her allies in Europe that the 
United Nations was not as vet sufficiently pow- 
ecful to be able to undertake to keep the peace 
in the event of a Soviet aggression. The veto 
af the Soviet Union in the Security Council 
prevented any major action on the part of the 
United States or of Europe, The United States 
therefore took the initiative in organizing a 
rand alliance, known as the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO), consisting of the 
United States and Canada, Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxemburg, 
ltaly, Denmark, Norway, Iceland. and Portugal. 
Later Greece and Turkey joined, as did West Ger- 
many. Spain also granted hases to the United 
States but did not become a member of NATO, 
In spite of all efforts by the Soviet bloc to diz- 
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United States technical aid. A rechnician 





rupt NATO, and in spite of numerous differ- 
ences on minor matters between the component 
powers, the organization still exists. It differs 
from all earlier alliances in European history in 
that an army under international command 
came into being, ready to defend Europe against 
any armed aggression by the Soviet bloc, No 
such aggression has been attempted since the 
organization of NATO, though of course it can- 
not be demonstrated that the Soviet Union ever 
had the intention of launching it. The Soviet 
Union in due course riposted by cresting a 
similar alliance between her and her satellites, 
known as the Warsaw Pact. 

In 1949 President Truman, who had just 
been re-elected, recommended in hia inaugural 
address to Congress the provision of extensive 
financial and technical assistance to underde- 
veloped areas. Known as the Point Four pro- 
gram, this was a bold effort to assist the un- 
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committed nations of the world both to improve 
their economies and, when necessary, to resist 
Soviet aggression. Although more aid has been 
given under the new Mutual Security Adminis- 
tration for military purposes, especially in more 
recent years, the economic aid has undoubtedly 
heen of considerable value—in spite of much 


waste and even failure in some areas to provide. 


the aid that would be most effective. 


THE KOREAN war. 1950-1953 


The former Japanese colony of Korea had 
been divided after the war into two sectors, one 
under Russian and the other under Western in- 
fluence, and all efforts to unite them had failed. 
In 1950 the Communist north invaded the pro- 
Western and anti-Communist south, Since, as it 
happened, the Soviet Union at the time waz 
boycotting the United Nations Security Coun- 
ell, the other members were able to act 
quickly, first calling upon North Korea to 
cease hostilities, then authorizing armed as- 
sistance to South Korea, President Troman, 
who had taken the initiative in the United 
Nations, thereupon ordered United States 
forces into action. Soon afterward the Soviet 
Union returned to the Security Council and 
blocked further action. Tt was at this moment 
that Secretary of State Dean Acheson introduced 
his Uniting for Peace resolution into the General 
Assembly (discussed in Chapter 25). which was 
passed by 52 votes to 5. Under this resolution 
the Assembly could recommend, but not require. 
members to take part in action for the mainte- 
nance of peace and security. The General As- 
sembly recommended continued action in Korea. 
and about one tenth of the forces provided for 
the war came from countries other than the 
United States. 

The United States, infact, was very ill pre- 
pared for a war of this kind, and suffered early 
reverses, After reinforcements had been sent, 
United Nations forces were able to take the 
offensive, but drove so far into the country that 
the Chinese Communists, some of whose most 
valuable territory (Manchuria) bordered on 
North Korea, became seriously alarmed and sent 
reinforcements to the North Koreans, under the 
suise of volunteers, in such mumbers that the 


Westerners again were compelled to retreat. The 
war dragged on for three years, to be followed 
hy an inconclusive peace under United Nations 
supervision. But South Korea was saved: and 
though the territory was perhaps of minimal 
etrategic importance to the United States, the 
Communist powers had again been prevented 
from successful armed aggression and “con- 
tained” —although the war has permanently em- 
hittered relations between the United States and 
the new China, and has perhaps compelled closer 
secociation between China and the Soviet Union 
than would otherwise have been the case. 

The Korean War was extremely unpopular 
in the United States. Many people, unable to 
understand why the United States had not 
dropped the atomic bomb on Chinese cities, 
criticized their government for fighting the war 
with one hand behind its back: a war was a 
war, they insisted, and had to end in. victory. 
at had other wars in United States history. 
These people were willing to use the military 
preponderance of the United States to police the 
world if necessary, and they criticized the gov- 
emment because it perceived that even the 
United States was not omnipotent and that the 
policy of containment meant Just what its name 
implied. Military aggression had to he halted, 
but ideological penetration had to be handled 
by other means, American leaders came to rec- 
ognize that they had to deal with the ideological 
offensives carried out by the Soviet Union and 
other Communist powers for the purpose of win- 
ning the minds of the uncommitted nations. 
especially those underdeveloped nations which 
need some aid from outside if they are to sur- 
vive. If the United States had penetrated into 
Chine she would have had no support from the 
United Nations, under whose leadership the 
Korean War was fought, little if any even from 
her allies, and still Jess. from the uncommitted 
nations, Dropping an atomic bomb on defense- 
less people, however Communiat-dominated and 
however hostile to the United States, would only 
compound the damage already done by having 
used the homb against Japan in far more excus- 
able circumstances, All the nonwhite peoples af 
the world, in particular, were already inclined 
to believe that the United States would use such 
a weapon against them but not against her fel- 
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low whites. So the United States was content to 
arcept a stalemate. and she moved into a new 
pliase of the Cold War, ii phase later char: 
acterized by the Russians as “competitive co- 
existence.” 


THE PHASE OF COMPETITIVE COEXISTENCE 


In this warfare, which has occupied the 
years since the Korean War, the United States 
has heer at a great disadvantage. She has con- 
tinued trying to build military alliances with the 
nations that belong, if only by courtesy, to what 
she calle “the free world,” that is, with the nen- 
Communist world, and she has supplied military 
equipment, technicians, and technical assistance 
to all those nations which are willing to accept 
it, A military war is the only kind of war which 


many Americans understand, and they continue 


to plan more for armed hostilities than for de- 
fense in an ideological warfare. Nevertheless, 
the military phase, as most of them are well 
aware, has now reached a stalemate, Both of the 
two great powers have enough long-range weap- 
ons and bombs of colossal destructive potential 
to be able to inflict sach damage on the other, 
if war breaks out, ss to persuade both nations 
that af almost any cost such a war should be 
avoided. Although local wars may still be risked 
with conventional forces, there is no certainty 
that such a war could be kept under control, or 
that any power possessing atomic weapons would 
refrain from using them. 

The rivalry between the United States and 
the USSR has therefore been transformed into 
a war of words hetween the two major powers, 
and constant efforts are made by the USSR and 
her ally, Communist China, to find weak spots 
in the “free world” where there may be an op- 
portunity for interference. In such a war most 
of the weapons are in the hands of the more 
aggressive power. The United States and her 
allies of the West stand for “freedom,” a com 
modity never known hy any of the peoples of 
the underdeveloped countries, who are more 
interested in mundane matters like the dispos- 
session of large landowners, agrarian reform, 
and specdy industrialization. They admire and 
envy the standard of living of the United States 
hut have very little belief that they can achieve 


it hy means developed over the centuries hy the 
United States, The Soviet Union, on the other 
hand. was able to offer her own example to the 
uncommitted nations. The Russians had con- 
verted a hackward society into a powerful 
nation, second only to the United States. within 
the span of just over thirty years; and they were 
more than willing to demonstrate how it was 
accomplished, and aid in its achievement. They 
did not announce from the housetops the fact, 
known to Americans, that the miracle had been 
achieved only through compulsion and terror 
and at the expense of what the West called free- 
dom, On the contrary, they called their own 
society free and democratic; and Americans 
could only draw attention in their own propa- 
ganda to the palpable faleehood of the claim, 

Whether or not the uncommitted nations 
are attracted by the example of the Soviet Union, 
they are quite willing to receive anything the 
United States is willing to give on easy terms or 
for free, and in several instances have shown 
themselves willing to take advantage of the 
rivalry between the United States and USSE to 
obtain more favorable terms from each than 
would be obtained if the other did not extst. 
Thus the very real generosity of the United 
States, already alluded to, and her true desire to 
lielp other nations to stand on their own feet. 
appears almost in the light of the payment of 
blackmail, paid to save the uncommitted nations 
from moving into the enemy camp. 

This struggle, unlike struggles in earlier 
centuries, his also heen fought out in the center 
of the world's stage, Every blow and every 
counterblow is reported in the world’s press. 
favorably or unfavorably, according as the par- 
ticular country is friendly or hostile to one camp 
or the other, This publicity has meant the: rise 
and fall of the prestige of one power or the 
other. often in accord with wholly ephemeral 
“leads” taken by ane or the other, Thus when 
the Russians were the first to send an artificial 
satellite into orbit around the sun and followed 
this feat not long afterward with o missile that 
reached the moon, and when they were able to 
take photographs of the dark side of the moon. 
transmitting them to the earth, the prestige of 
Russian science increased and that of the United 
States sank precipitately, The United States was 
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therefore compelled, in the interest of prestige, 
to emulate these feats or undertake others that 
the Russians had not yet atternpted. 

In the 1950" it was thus clear. that the 
Initiative had been wrested from the United 
States, and each move was being compelled from 
her in answer to one from the other side, It waa 
not unlike # gigantic chess game in which the 
Russians hod the move, and the United Stutes 
for the moment could do nothing but try to 
counter them, hoping that she would ome day 
he free to sturt a counterattack of her own, 
Meanwhile the military stalemate continued into 
the 196('s, with both sides continuing to in- 
crease the funds and resources invested in what 
was euphenmstically termed “defense.” Neither 
side had given or shown any signs of giving 
way on any essential. Berlin remained the chief 
hone of contention and the chief target for direct 
Soviel initiatives against the Weat. But mean- 
while the Seviel Union coritinned to play her 
game, using economic aid and occasional threats 
lo win over the oeommitted countries, and 
taking advantage as far as she could of every 
Western error of commission and omission, 
Faced with this spectacle, it was tempting to 
forget that after all it was net a gigantic chess 
game for a golden chalice of victory, but a 
striiggle that could end in destruction for the 
greater part, Hf not all, of mankind—a« true 
Golterdimmerung in which the strong and the 
weak would be dragged together with their 
world inte a thermonuclear holocaust, the tomb 
not only for all the promise and achievement of 
Western civilization, bot perhaps for all those 
peoples who had, in however slight a measure. 
come within. its orbit: 


* USSK and her satellites 
THE STALINTST ERA 


From the erul of the war until hie death in 
1955, Jowef Stalin remained in full control of 
Soviet foreign policy, He appears to have had 
certain definite objectives which he wished to 
attain; but he did sot dare to challenge the 
United States too openly, In 1945 his army. was 
barely the equal of that of the United States, 
and his industrial equipment was tastly inferior, 
In addition, the United States had the atomic 


bomb, As the United States demobilized and set 
about the task of converting her war economy to 
peacetione needs, the Russian anny became rela- 
tively stronger, since it wae not demobilized so 
quickly, But in view of the possession of the 
atomic bomb by the United States, it was neces- 
aary Jor Stalin to walk carefully. As a Commu- 
nist he regarded the United States with distrust 
and recognized that she had no ose for the 
Soviet system, He was sur that she would he 
found on the opposite side from the Soviet 
Union in any future war, even though at the 
present moment the United States could be relied 
upon to cooperate in the punishment of the Ger- 
mans, and perhaps in preventing Germany from 
recovering so quickly that she would constitute 
a danger lo European peace. But he believed 
thal Germany as a capitalist country was a 
natural ally of the United States rather than of 
the Soviet Union, In his view the only way to 
ensure the security of the Soviet Union, which 
had twice warred with Germany in a generation, 
was to convert all the states between her ond 
Germany. and as much of Germany herself as 
possible, into Communist states, which by defini- 
tion would be “peace-loving.” The creation of 
the satellite nations was therefore @ protection 
for the Soviet Union from “war-mongering™ 
capitalist nations out to destroy the USSR. and 
an extension of the Communist world. Both 
objectives were good jin his eyes, as wus any 
weakening. of the capitalist nations. His doc- 
trinsive view of the world preeluded any notion 
of tre cooperation between copitaliet and Com- 
munist states: the relations hetween them would 
always, at best, be an armed trace. 

Seen in thie light the foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union. was consistent and predictable; 
hut the means adopted for the achievement of 
Soviet aims must be flexible and necessarily 
varied with the relative power posilions of the 
Soviet Union and the capitalist world. What she 
had taken in the war had to he retained ps long 
az the possession profited her: nothing would be 
given up tnless it was either militarily unten- 
able or more expensive to keep then it was 
worth, As we have seen, she was in the end 
compelled to give up nothing. She early cut her 
loses in Greece, but was able to take over 
Czechoslovakia fully in 1948. Fintond had al: 
ready proved difficult enough to defeat in 1940. 
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It was better to compel her to pay heavy repe- 
rations and keep the democratic Finnish govern- 
ment in line by instilling in it the salutary feat 
of intervention if «he joined too closely with the 
Weet, The only great lom in this period was the 
Commmunivt 
Yugoslavia. Stalin's petulant reaction to the 


leclaration of independence hy 


Yugoslav defection forced Yugoslavia to some 
degree into the Western orbit; his successors did 
their Lest to remedy the situation, but Yugo: 
Javia continued to adopt an independent policy, 
From the Soviel port of view «he waa this 
utreliable as an ally, Stalin's surcessors gave inp 
hope of commmmizing Austria and settled in 
1955 for the permanent neutralization of the 
country, rather than continuing the expensive 
and useless occupation of her territory. This set: 
Hlement alan removed the Western armies from 
Austrian soil, which waa @ distinct gain. 
Meanwhile it was escential to etrain every 
ressouree tt manufacture atomic and thermo- 
nuclear weapons, in order to win oa free hand 
and military equality with the United States. At 
home it was also necessary to reconstruct the 
industrial establishment of the Soviet Union, 


which was done with considerable despatch, 
aided by very heavy sequestration of capital 
equipment from the defeated countries. 

Stalin was imable to prevent the formation 
of NATO, and, os we have seen, his only answer 
te the alliance wae 2 counteralliance and the 
arming of the satellite states. He could not, 
however, be sure of the loyalty of the states. 
As long as they kept their Communist govern- 
ments subservient to Soviet policies and domi- 
nated hy Moscow, they could be compelled to 
sid him; and their armies. such as they were, 
he kept fortified by Russian officers, and de- 
pendent upon Russian technical and material 
aid, Thies was the best he could do until the 
Soviet Union herself had the new atomic weap 
ona and the means for delivering them. 


RTKITA KAAUSHCHEY—RELAXATION 
OF STALISISM 


When Stalin died in 1954 there was a strug- 
gle for the succession, and there is little doubt 
that none of his sticcessors has #4 yet obtained 
authority and power comparable to his, The 
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elimination of Beria, a faithful henchman of 
Stalin and the head of the secret police, brought 
the army more into politics than had been cus 
tomary before, but the Communist party retained 
its ascendancy and was coon able to relegate the 
army leaders to the background onee again. 
Nikita Khrushchev, holding the position Irom 
which Stalin exercised his own power, the Sec- 
relaryship of the Central Committee of the 
party, became clearly the most powerful tan in 
Russia, but not the absolute ruler that Stalin 
had been. 

Under the ansettled political conditions of 
the new regime there was come relaxation in 
many felds of the Stalinist tyranny, which in: 
deed was criticied by Khrushchew in 1956 at 
the twentieth congress of the party. But it was 
not possible for the Soviet Union to permit any 
serious measure of freedom to the snfellites, 


least of all to allow them to throw off their 
Communist governments. Already in 1953 the 


workers of East Germany had organized strikes, 
which were suppressed in short order, In 1956, 
however, beth Poland and Hungary. showed 
signa Of restiveness, In Poland an -anti-Stalin 
Communist was brought to power by an internal 


coup. This change of personality at the head of 





the government was popular in the country as 
a demonstration of Polish nationuliom and inde- 
pendence. After some hesitation Khrushchev 
accepted the new regime in preference to armed 
intervention. In Hungary, on the other hand, a 
similar coup resulted in a government that pro 
posed to be totally indepensder| of the Soviet 
Union and that even allied itself with the West. 
This Khrushchev could not tolerate. Soviet forces 
and motive Communist police suppressed the 
new goverment and restored a subservient 
Communist regime, Later the regime executed 
the leader of the revolutionary. government. 


COMMUNIZATION OF SATELLITE COUNTRIES 


Meanwhile the countries were gradually 
subjected—under constant Soviel advice and 
effective Soviet control, remote or local aecord- 
ing ta circumstances—to revolutions similar to 
that of the Soviet Union herself in the 1920's 
and 19H)'s. The results in the early years were 
the same as they had been in the Soviet Union, 
although not so devastating. But the eeonomies 
of the countries were for many years extremely 
backward itt comparison with those of the 
countries which used Western methods.and were 
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aided by the United States. In recent years they 
appear to be undergoing a period of rapid 
growth, especially the more industrialized sec- 
tors. Consumer goods remain short as in the 
Soviet Union, but heavy industry has greatly 
expanded; and the satellite countries, especially 
Crechoslovakia, and toa lesser degree East Ger- 
many, are providing much of the industrial 
material and many of the technicians used in 
the foreign aid program of the Soviet Union. 


FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 


This program is of course politically 
oriented. It tries to gain the goodwill of the 
underdeveloped countries and accustom them to 
the presence of Soviet and satellite technicians. 
It is intended algo to provide some conrpetition 
for the United States and to increase the pres- 
tige of the Soviet Union and the Commimist 
system. The program js flexible, and not infre- 
quently, as in India, is carried out by techni- 
cians who make no attempt at all to interfere 
politically in the countries thus aided, The re- 
cipients, indeed, are often convinced that there 
are absolutely no political strings attached to the 
aid, The credits are granted, often, it is true, at 
a very low rate of interest, but always in ex- 
change for some commodity which the recipient 
country has available for export, Elsewhere, the 
credits are granted with the obvious purpose of 
causing trouhle to the Western capitalists who 
have hitherto dominated the country; and it is 
of course no accident that aid is readily forth: 
coming from the Soviet Union for countries 
where there are strong Communist or fellow- 
traveling parties. This aid program ia exploited 
very fully by Soviet propaganda, with the result 
that the much more extensive United States aid 
is often forgotten by the recipient, which is in 
clined to treat the United States aid as its doe. 
Clearly there would be great difficulties for the 
Weat if the Soviet Union and her satellites were 
able to provide aid in really substantial quanti- 
ties and af prices determined by political rather 
than economic considerations, 


SCIENTIFIC ADVANCES 


There can be no doubt that the Soviet econ- 


omy in recent years has forged ahead steadily, 


und that the Soviet practice of allocating re- 
sources and planning for the fulure needs of 
the system has enabled her to make some spee- 
tacular advances in areas to which the govern- 
ment has given priority. The Soviet Union was 
able to manufacture atomic and thermonuclear 
bombs within a very few years after the war. 
But the most spectacular demonstration of So- 
viet ecientific advance was the launching of her 
first artificial satellite into orbit. The success of 
this Sputnik, as it was called, excited much 
soul-searching in the United States and serious 
consideration of the fact that the Soviet Union 
was training far more scientists than the United 
States. The latter responded by trying to in- 
crease the incentives for students to choose 
science as their major held of study; but other- 
wise she did pot interfere with the aystem of 
free choice on which she had hitherto relied and 
on which the whole democratic world has based 
its existence. Nor did she feel it necessary to 
make any major changes in her educational sys- 
tem, criticized though this has often been for its 
lack of effective teaching, especially at the high- 
school level. 

Thus the two superpowers move on into the 
1960's, the Soviet Union on the offensive and 
the United States responding to the challenge 
as best she can, still far ahead but with a rate 
of economic growth significantly lower than that 
of the Soviet Union and her satellites: Both 
sides are armed with the most modern military 
weapons and both are tnable, now or in the 
foreseeable future, to deliver a knockout military 
blow on the other without suffering a similar 
fate themselves. For better or for worse, “com: 
petitive coexistence” appears to be the order of 
the day, and there is no end in sight. 


* Second-rank European powers 


BRITAIN, RECONSTRUCTION AND 
REORIENTATION 


Although the two superpowers are clearly 
the focus of attraction for all the other nations 
of the world, which can take only strictly cir- 
cumsoribed initiatives, the old countries of 
Europe are by no means relegated exclusively 
to the sidelines. In Asia there are at least two 
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major powers which, by reason of their huge 
populations, could perhaps in time come to 
contest World leadership with the present |ead- 
ers, But as yet both the countries of Europe and 
of the East, with the possible exception of the 
People’s Republic of China, are uable to exer: 
cise direct leadership themselves—the two Far 
Eastern countries by reason of their immense 
domestic problems, and the European countries 
because of their present dependence on the 
night and goodwill of the United States, which 
they cannot afford to antagonize so deeply that 
she would withdraw her aid. Yet the United 
States. as these European powers know, needs 
them also, and can no longer withdraw into 
isolation, This gives them some leverage for ne- 
getiution in minor matters, even though they 
cannot afford to threaten, still less carry out any 
threats, unless they wish to change alliances and 
join the Soviet bloc. Up to the present time 
there is no prospect whatever of any soch 
switching, even though the United States, at 
least in 1956, deeply humiliated hoth Britain 
and France hy publiely siding with the Soviet 
Union against them, 

After the war the process that had begun in 
the first World War was virtually completed. 
Britain was now on halance a debtor nation. 
Almost all her major overseas investments had 
heen liquidated for the purpose of obtaining 
food and supplies for war effort. She was in 
debt also to many of her imperial dependencies 
who held “sterling balances,” credits in London 
which would some day be repaid, but which 
were currently frozen until Britain should have 
the wherewithal to liquidate them. Her trade 
holanee was as unfavorable as ever, and her 
industries were in even greater need of capital 
investment than in the inter-war years, Never- 
theless the Labor government under Clement 
Attlee, which came to power by a huge majority 
after the surrender of Germany, was determined 
to keep its election promises to expand the sys- 
tem of social security and to provide health 
henefits “from the cradle to the grave,” together 
with full employment, Somewhat irrelevant to 
the main purpose of providing this security was 
a promise also to nationalize the major interests 
in the country, especially in transportation and 
public ‘utilities, in exchange for compensation 


to the stockholders at fair market prices. Full 
employment was indeed assured from the begin- 
ning. and unemployment has never been a prob- 
lem in postwar Britain, The social services were 
likewise provided by legislation, and some of 
the industries were nationalized. 

But the extremely high cost of the new 
social services was met by taxation unprece- 
dented even for Britain and by a regime of 
austerity based on rationing of almost every- 
thing in demand by the public. Quotas, protec- 
tive duties, and stringent currency control served 
to restrict imports, while an energetic program 
for the expansion of exports likewise helped 
reduce the unfavorable balance of trade. Never- 
theless, in spite of all efforts, currency crises 
were frequent, especially when the government, 
in response to American pressure, for a brief 
period made sterling freely convertible into 
foreign currencies. Large reconstruction loans 
from the United States and Canada helped to 
lide Britain over the first, most difficult, period: 
when this was spent, the Marshall Plan took up 
the slack. By the time the Conservatives replaced 
the Labor government in 1951 the worst was 
over. By degrees rationing was abolished, with 
no tntoward effects on the economy; and al- 
though capital investment remained low in com- 
parison with that in other industrial nations, the 
British export position in certain important 
fields was strong and its products competitive. 
The increase in exports to the British depend- 
encies, which for the first time became importers 
of some economic significance, also helped to 
keep the unfavorable trade balance within man- 
ageable limits. In some months of recent years 
there has even been-an actual favorable balance, 
4 situation unknown in Britain for many yours. 

__ Nevertheless Britain had only a minor share 
of the increasing world prosperity of the 1950's. 
Western Germany and France forged much fur- 
ther ahead than Britain, and it remained ex- 
tremely difficult for Britain to maintain her 
expensive commitments both to NATO and to 
her dependencies, She therefare left ever more 
of the tasks of maintaining the international 
position of the Western alliance to her now 
obviously senior partner across the Atlantic. It 
Was not easy for her to adjust to her new posi- 
lion, especially when the Conservatives, the tra- 
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ditional imperial party, were in power. When 
nations obviously inferior to herself in military 
and industrial power tweaked the lion's tail, it 
was sometimes difficult to recognize that she 
could no longer take action alone, or even in 
company with France, without at least the tacit 
acquiescence of the United States, which alone 
could neutralize the inevitable threats of the 
Soviet Union. 

This fact was demonstrated in a most hu- 
miliating manner at the end of 1956, The Brit- 
ish and French, the largest stockholders in the 
Suez Canal, were no longer in a position to 
protect the Canal once the British, following a 
treaty with Egypt, had withdrawn their perms- 
nent forces. But Egyptian President Gamal 
Naser, in pursuit of his own nationalist ends, 
determined to take full possession of the Canal 
and run it, if need be, without the benefit of 
foreign technicians, who monopolized the best 
jobs in the company and discriminated against 
the native Egyptians. Moreover Nasser proposed 
to keep as much as possible of the profits of the 
operation at home. Nasser had for some time 
prior te 1956 been acting in a manner which 
the West considered provocative, Not only had 
he been accepting aid, including arms, from the 
Soviet bloc, but he was also apparently deter- 
mined to make life inrpossible for the lsraelis, 
whose state he had refused to recognize, One of 
his reasons for nationalizing the Suez Canal was 
certainly the expectation that he could prevent 
Israeli products from passing through the Canal, 
which he could not do as long as foreigners 
controlled it, When at last he nationalized the 
Canal without any prior negotiation with the 
stockholders, efforts were made hy the West to 
come to terme with him, perhaps on the basis 
of the internationalization of the strategic water- 
way. with far greater participation in ila opera 
tion by the Egyptians. However. these efforts 
came to nothing, and relations, especially be- 
tween the British and French and the Egvp- 
tinns, deteriorated rapidly. The French, although 
interested in the Canal, were at least as in- 
interested in toppling the Nasser regime, which 
was giving aid and comfort to the Algerian 
rebels, with whom the French were ot war. 

At the end of 1956 the Israelis, tired of 
constant raids hy the Egyptians across their 


borders, struck at Egypt, routing the Egyptian 
defenses without difficulty. At this moment the 
Rritish and French, acting in concert, attacked 
Fevpt also. But the expedition was bungled. 
The British naval foree sent from Malta was 
several days on the voyage and could not give 
the necessary support to the air force operating 
out of Cypras. Meanwhile the United Nations 
met, and though the British and French were 
ahle to stop action by the Security Council 
through their vetoes, the General Assembly took 
up the matter. The United States, furious with 
her allies, who had not forewarned her of their 
intended action, joined with the Soviet Union in 
demanding the withdrawal of all three nations; 
and though the United States was perhaps in- 
strumental in preventing the USSR from carry: 
ing out her threats to bomb Israel—threats that 
may or may not have been serious—it was at 
the cost of abandoning her NATO allies and 
embittering relations with a large percentage of 
the British people, who had been suddenly 
ronsed to extremes of old-fashioned patriotism 
by the thought that for once they were taking 
effective action without the by-your-leave of the 
Americans. The British prime minister, Sir 
Anthony Eden, who had heen responsible for 
the debacle, soon afterward resigned, leaving 
the task of repairing the relations to his sue- 
cessor, Harold Macmillan, who achieved the 
task with suavity and dignity. Although Mac- 
millan had personally heen a eopporter of the 
Suez expedition, he had taken no great initiative 
in its preparation. Aware of the feelings of so 
many of his compatriots, he was able to show 
some sympathy with them in Parliament while 
not espousing unequivocally their point of view, 
Ry saying as little ns possible and meanwhile 
rebuilding relations with the United States, with- 
out actually disowning the expedition, he was 
nevertheless able to convey the impression to 
the latter that such a breach of the new inter 
national etiquette would never oceur again. 
Meanwhile Macmillan attempted a number of 
initiatives leading toward the relaxation of the 
tensions with the USSR, and he remained im 
perturbable when they led to nothing. It was 
the most le could do to show to the United 
States that Britain had still a useful role to play 
in the alliance.and that she was alway» ready in 
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future to play the part of the honest broker 
should occasion arise, 

Thus the British demonstrated that they had 
learned their lesson and the feelings of a proud 
people, though hardly asewaged, were allowed 
quietly to subside. Tt was now elear to the world 
that if anyone save the Soviet Union or the 
United States provoked a breach of the peace in 
the future, they would have the entire world 
represented in the United Nations to reckon 
with, and that if for any reason the United 
States and the USSR lined up on the same side, 
not even a combination of the two next ereatest 
powers could prevail against them. 


The Commoawealith—Devolution af the Brit: 
ish Empire ‘The British however were still able 
to take initiative in a different direction, The 
role of Britain as head of « great Commonwealth 
eatitied her to respect in the world, Hf not as the 
head of a power combination under her sole 
control or of an alternative grouping shle to 
thallenge either of the exper-powers. After the 
war in the Far East was over, Britain quickly 
recovered the dependencies that had been lost 
to Japan. But her prestige in this part of the 
world had been grievously damaged; and it was 
no longer possible for her to rule by pure might. 
The British Lahor Government, which was in 
principle anticolanial, took the lead in making 
rear the new relation of Anitain to her colonies, 
that of a trustee toward o ward who will some- 
day attain its-majorty. All the colonies were to 
he prepared for self-government and independ- 
rice, as far as this was possible: alter inde- 
pendence jt was hoped they would remain as 
free nations in the Commonwealth. Meanwhile 
they were to be aided to stand on their own feet. 
The poliey adopted has been outlined in Chap- 
ter 2) and needs no further elaboration here. 
Burma and Israel, the former mandated terri- 
tory of Palestine, chose independence outside 
the Commonwealth, as did the Sudan later. All 
the other colonies remained—first India and 
Pakistan, then after a long interval Ghana, 
Malaya, Nigeria, and Sierra Leone, while Singa- 
pore became o wholly self-coverning state but 
with certnin strategic safeguards resting in the 
hands of Britain, Difficulties arose only in 
Cypros, a strategic island which took on added 


importance after the loss of the Suez Canal, and 
in the countries which have substantial numbers 
of white settlers who do not wish to be ruled by 
the African majority, The question of Cyprus 
was finally settled by agreement between the 
Cypriotes of Greek and Turkish ancestry who 
inhabit it. Agreement was also eventually 
reached between the Cypriotes and the Britich 
under which the latter were: to maintain a base 
of limited size in the island after independence. 
The future of the settler-dominated African 
colonies remains still undecided wt the time of 
writing. 

The Commonwealth, as it is now called (no 
longer the British Commonwealth), is a curiows 
phenomenon whos significance it is difficult to 
estimate. There are close cultural bonds hetween 
the component countries, for the British educa- 
tional and legal systems, in particular, have 
persisted with relatively few changes almost 
everywhere. There are numerous Commonwealth 
organizations for mutual aid and consultation, 
and tro obligations have to be assumed by any 
member. The nations can and often do vote on 
opposite sides in the United Nations. There has 
always been absolute freedom to the component 
nations to pursue any domestic policies they see 
fit—although this freedom has in recent times 
heen shown to have a limit, since the nonwhite 
members are beginning to feel they can no 
longer tolerate the racial policies of the Union 
of South Africa. The systems of government in 
the various Commonwealth countries differ, but 
all have parliamentary constitutions even if they 
may not currently be in full eperation: some of 
the countries accept the Queen of the United 
Kingdom as head of their own states; others, 
which are republics, acoept her only as the 
head of the Commonwealth. But in spite of all 
anomalies, this peculiarly British organization 
still flourishes and shows no signs of decay. It 
is an organization for mutual and totally volun: 
lary cooperation that manifestly is a going -con- 
eem, But it is doubtful if it can be considered 
as a significant factor in world politics, aside 
from the prestige it confers. upon ite founder 
and leader, and the common attitude toward 
world affairs almost invariably shared by the 
great Britich-peopled dominions and sometimes, 
through the continnous action of British and 
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Commonwealth influence, by the other peoples 
in the Commonwealth, 


FRANCE, THE STRUGCLE FOR STABILITY 
AND GRANDEUR 


When France was liberated in 1944 General 
de Gaulle, who enjoved an incomparable pres- 
tige, became head of the provisional government, 
which lasted until a new constitution was written 
giving birth to the Fourth Republic. The ele- 
ments which had been strong in the Resistance 
movement to the Germans, especially the Com- 
mimist party, also reaped political advantage 
from their behavior during the occupation. Not 
only were the servants of the Pétain regime 
disgraced, bat many of them, including Pierre 
Laval, paid for their collaboration with their 
lives. Many of the Resistance activists im the 
Maquis (the French underground). accustomed 
to living dangerously, could only with difhoulty 
reconcile themselves to peace. They hunted out 
the collaborators and those suspected of col- 
Inhoration mercilessly; and not for many years 
was the rift in French society even partially 
healed. The new governments were left-wing in 
orientation; for more than a year French Com- 
munists occupied high positions and formed part 
of the ruling majority. But the Socialists found 
it extremely dificult to work with them, The 
Communists insisted on using their positions to 
place fellow Communists in strategic jobs, ani 
i was difficult to believe that they were not 
conspiring against the state. They constantly 
demanded key government positions, which 
expericnce elsewhere showed could not be safely 
entrusted to them. Finally when the Cold War 
began, the Communists were ousted from the 
coalition, which therefore moved slightly to the 
right (1947). Meanwhile de Gaulle, who had 
become president under the Fourth Republic, 
had retired from active polities in January 
1946, complaining that the conetitution had 
given too much power to the legislature and that 
this had robbed the government of all possibility 
of stable rule. 

Governments were indeed unstable. coali- 
tions forming and reforming with substantially 
the same ministers. Some were led by politicians 
right of center and some by politicians of the 


left and feft-center. But none commanded the 
confidence of the majority of the country. The 
Communist party retained the largest number of 
deputies, but was permanently excluded alter 
1947 from the government. [t was difficult to 
form the government without the Communists, 
since their votes counted usually for a good 
quarter of the National Assembly; but it was 
too dangerous to let them into it, Most govern 
ments fell by a combination of extreme right 
and extreme left-wing votes, with a sprinkling 
of votes from one side of the center or the 
other. 

Nevertheless, the policies af the various pov- 
ernments, as in the Third Republic, maintained 
some consistency. Although on some occasions 
ministers would enter into agreements with for- 
eign powers, only to have them later repudiated 
by the legislature. in general only those policies 
on which France was most bitterly divided, as 
for instance, over the formation of an interna- 
tional European army with German participa 
tion (European Defense Community, EDC), 
met this fate; and it was certainly better for the 
alliance not to try to compel France to work 
policies on which her people were so seriously 
divided. France entered NATO, was instrumen- 
tal in building the European Coal and Steel 
Community, adopted the Monnet Plan for the 
rebuilding and expansion of French industry, 
and finally Jed the way toward a European 
Common Market. All these achievements, which 
were of immense value to the country, were 
initiated or accepted hy one or the other of the 
unstable governments and ratified by the di- 
vided Assembly, But the governments were 
unable to halt inflation and to stabilize. the 
currency, nor could they cure the chronic short- 
age of dollars or improve the system of tax 
eollection; least of all could they impose upon 
the French a program of austerity comparable 
to that of the British, Time and again the 
United States had to help France owt of her 
financial difficulties. Yet in the 1950's the Mon- 
net Plan began to show some startling results. 
and the French economy began to soar, with a 
rate of growth not far short of that of West 
Germany. It wos an astonishing paradox of the 
mid-1950"s that the French economy, in spite of 

aknesses, was continuing to break rec- 
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ords, while the governments floundered, totally 
unable to solve their problems, and succeeding 
one another with monotonous regularity. 

The major reason for the political failure of 
so many governments and for the inability of 
all the governments ever to balance their 
budgets or bridge the dollar gap was failure 
of the French to adjust their expenses to their 
means, Widespread tax evasion certainly re- 
duced government receipts; social benefits and 
industria! subsidies were far from cheap and 
increased the chronic budgetary deficits. But 
much more important was the huge expenditure 
on colonial wars and colonial development, very 
little of which brought in any substantial mone- 
tary return. Although the salaries paid to 
colonial administrators and soldiers were no 
doubt for the most part spent in France and did 
not contribute to the dollar deficit, they were 
of course included in budgetary expenditures; 
and since the French colonies were Telatively 
poor and underdeveloped, local taxation could 
not cover more than a small percentage of colo- 
nial expenditures. 

Recause of the failure to balance so many 
budgets, the governments had to resort to bor- 
rowing, usually at high sates of interest. This 
was the main factor of the inatability of the 
French franc and its progressive devaluation 
throughout the postwar years. Government in- 
Vestment and prants to French African terri- 
tories were far higher than in either British or 
Belgian colonies. and less return could he ex- 
pected from them; but the colonial wars were 
of course far more costly than any development 
grants, The French returned to Indo-China after 
the war, but they were never able to pacify the 
whole country. Ho Chi Minh, a native Commu: 
nist, soon -started a guerilla wart against the 
French. When China became a Communist conn- 
try he could rely on some aid from the Chinese 
and was able to step up operations against the 
French, who held on tenaciously, although the 
drain in men and material was tremendous. 
Mareceo and Tunisia, the French territaries 
acrost the Mediterranean, were also restive. and 
small rebellions had to he put dawn, By 1954 
Tunisia Wei ODEN rebellion anil French opera: 
tions were increasingly costly, Prime Minister 
Pierre Mendts-France, one of the few French 


ministers who was willing to sustain the un- 
popularity of cutting the French losses in these 
territories. which probably the large majority 
of Frenchmen recognized to be the only sensible 
policy, finally put an end to both the Indo- 
Chinese and the Tunisian wars hy conceding 
independence. Even ao, it cost him his position 
and he has never been prime minister since. 
After long negotiations Morocco was also 
granted her independence. 


The Algerian war In North Africa, unlike 
Ihe situation in Indo-China, it was not only 
French investments and prestige that were at 
stake, but the privileged position of almost two 
million Frenchmen who had colonized the coun- 
tries. Although many of the French colonists were 
far from rich, especially the small farmers, others 
were in high positions. They monopolized all 
administrative posts of importance, and on the 
whole they had done very little for the Muslim 
inhabitants of the poorer classes, The Tunisian 
war was barely over when Algeria, the largest 
of the countries, which had been French since 
the 1830's, rebelled also, This department of 
Franee had more than @ million French colonists 
who were extremely influential in the French 
parliament and who knew how to appeal to 
French nationalism to gain their ends. The 
French have been fighting in Algeria ever since, 
and no solution acceptable to. both sides has 
ever been worked out, in spite of the efforts of 
every French cabinet and of the administration 
of President de Gaulle, 

As soon as any government suggested con- 
eessions which would alter the status of Algeria, 
that government fell; and in early 1958, it be- 
came clear that the French army in Algeria was 
rapidly becoming « political factor te be reck- 
oned with, supported as it was by the “ultras” 
in Algeria itself. Believing that de Gaulle would 
not give way, the army leaders and some of the 
ultras demanded his return from retirement to 
head the government, Under the threat of a 
military coup, the list government of the Fourth 
Republic resigned, and President Coty appointed 
de Gaulle prime minister, De Gaulle obtained 
the right from parliament to rule by decree for 
a limited period while a new constitution was 
being tailored for him. This constitution gave 
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far greater powers to the executive than had 
heen permitted under the Fourth Republic. The 
president. whose position had formerly resem- 
bled that of a British king, now received powers 
nat utilike those of a president of the United 
States, or, indeed, these of the mid-nineteenth 
century French king, Louis Philippe. The consti- 
tution was accepted by a referendum, held in 
September 1955. Shortly afterward, to no one's 
surprise, de Gaulle was elected president. But he 
has up to the present time not been able to bring 
on end to the Algerian war, although he was able 
to restore discipline to the army. Even this [ost 
success in tecent times has become questionable, 
and it is uncertain whether he could adopt a 
policy wholly at variance with that of the army 
leaders. A referendum held in January, 1901, 
on the question whether Algeria should be 
granted a form of self-government, was answered 
in the affirmative by the voters. But it remains 
uncertain at the time of writing whether de 
Gaulle can inmpose this constitution against the 
wishes of the ultras and of many army leaders. 
and whether it can be made to work. The Al- 
gerian rebels ithe F.L.N.). who have formed a 
provisional government-in-exile, boycotted the 
referendum, and it will be difficult to form a 
stable Algerian government without their co- 
optrration. 


Black Ajrica The other French African 
colonies, in what the French call Black Africa, 
were granted in 1946 ao new constitutional 
status known as the Union Francaise. Under this 
system some French African deputies sat in the 
French National Assembly and Senate (Council 
of State), where they were able to obtain politi- 
cal experience; but in the colonies themselves 
(French West Africa, French Equatorial Africa. 
and Madagascar) the French continued to rule, 
although there were now some representative 
assemblies where the Africans could make them- 
selves heard, In 1956 Gaston Defferre, the 
Socialist colonial minister in the Guy Mollet 
government, worked out with the help of leading 
Africans in the French Parliament o new en- 
ebling law, and piloted it through Parliament. 
Under this foi-cadre, the former federations of 
FWA and FEA were dissolved. Territorial as 
semblies were created, composed of Africans 


elected under universal manhood suffrage. and 
responsible governments were set up with cabi- 
nets presided over by Frenchmen, but with 
African vice-presidents, When de Gaulle came 
to power, the French presidents of the cabinets 
retired, leaving the governments in the charge 
of their African vice-presidents, though some 
powers were etill reserved to the French. 

In the constitutional referendum of Septem- 
ber 1958, the Africans voted on the question of 
whether they would accept the new constitution 
and form part of a new Community, a much 
closer association than the British Common- 
wealth, or opt for independence. Guinea alone 
chose independence and was at once cut off 
from all French aid, But the Community iteelf 
came into being, with an Executive Council 
made wp of both French and Africans. The local 
governments in the territories yielded certain 
powers to the Community. but were otherwise 
independent. Diseatished with this Jess-than- 
complete independence, which, among other 
things, prevented the countries from belonging 
to the United Nations, two West African states 
united in the Federation of Mali. The new state 
then demanded full independence within a trans- 
formed Community, stripped of the powers 
hitherto reserved to it, The request in due 
course was granted and for a few months there 
were nine new formerly French republics in 
Africa, in addition to Madagascar (Malagasy 
Republic). Then, in the late summer of 1960 
the Federation of Mali was dissolved when 
Senegal seceded from it, leaving the two com- 
ponent territories independent as separate states, 
Togoland and Cameroons, formerly under 
French administration as trust territories, were 
also granted independence in 1960. 

Although ties between the African elite and 
the French have been close, and in almost every 
African government there are still Frenchmen 
as elected members responsible to African prime 
ministers or presidents, there can be little doubt 
that the deciding factor for the continwed asso- 
ciation was the generosity with which the 
French governments have poured out develop- 
merit funds, which naturally none of the new 
states wishes to forego. Im the present state of 
the French economy such prestige expenditures, 
some of which may show an ultimate but not 
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immediate financial return, can be afforded by 
the French. What cannot be afforded is the can- 
stant drain of the Algerion war, which compro- 
mises the French position in the “free world.” 
The war has for many years involved both the 
use of troops which are supposed to be main- 
tained for NATO purposes and the indirect 
diversion of United States aid funds supplied 
for ends far different from the Algerian war. 


De Gaulle as exponent of foreign policy of 
“realism and grandeur” Since de Gaulle be- 
came president of France and undertook the 
primary responsibility for French foreign policy, 
there can be lithe doubt that French influence 
in world affairs has constantly increased. De 
Gaulle hos very definite ideas on France's role 
in the world, and his experience as head of the 
Free French movement in the war has caused 
him, if not his country, to be taken more seri- 
ously by the other members of the alliance than 
were any of his. postwar predecessors, It is his 
view, frequently expressed in his memoirs, that 
France is still a great nation with a part to play 
in) the changed postwar world consistent with 
her long leadership in Western civilization and 
her great experience, an experience necessarily 
lacking in the United States, which came to 
world leadership so recently, 

De Gaulle regards Europe as still the heart- 
land of the world and the birthplace of Western 
civilization, and France as the natural leader of 
Europe, He therefore regards it as part of his 
task to restore “style” to French diplomacy and 
a grandenr to French life which is missing in an 
increasingly vulgarized world. These views do 
not prevent him from being extremely realistic in 
his approach to foreign affairs and to the West- 
ern allianee. He regards the Soviet Union as a 
part of Western civilization, a part which should 
he restored to it, although she is at present a 
potential enemy because of her temporary in- 
volvement with Marxism and world revolution. 
The Soviet Union to him remains tsarist Russia 
with modern embellishments. It is necessary at 
present to contain her, and he has no quarrel 
with NATO as a military allianee designed for 
this purpose, although every effort should he 
made to come to terms with the Russians insofar 
as the latter are willing to cooperate. [1 is essen- 
tial for Getmany to be a part of the Alliance. 


Germany, in spite of her aberrations under Hit- 
ler, is an old and civilized European nation like 
France; and de Gaulle has made every effort to 
cultivate good relations with Adenauer’s Ger- 
many, a8 he has with Macmillan’s Britain, 
working persistently toward a greater Europe 
which will someday be able to be a true third 
force. Such a force, even though not perhaps 
itself capable of containing the Soviet Union, 
will be able to.oceupy a middle point between 
the two super-powers, and make its: collective 
voice listened to in world affairs, either in oppo- 
sition to or as mediator between them. Franer, 
in de Gaulle’s view, should be the leader in this 
Europe insofar as her “greatness” entitles her 
to leadership, but she should he prima inter 
pares, equal with the others in status and laying 
claim neither to any special privilege nor to anv 
consideration beyond what she merits. Since he 
has full confidence in France, and has striven 
throughout his regime to make her worthy of 
confidence, he would be willing to vield some 
sovereignty to a new Europe of equals, as long 
as sovereignty in domestic affairs were retained 
lw the individual nations. More will be said 
at the end of the European section of this chap- 
ter on the initiatives toward an integrated 
Europe that have already heen snecessfully 
taken. 

France under de Gaulle has without doubt 
succeeded in restoring much of French prestige, 
which ‘was slowly eroded between 1918 and 
1958. In spite of de Gaulle’s failure to bring an 
end to the Algerian war on terms acceptable to 
both the French and the Algerian Muslims, it is 
“till believed that if anyone can work this mira- 
cle it is de Ganlle, But he is no longer young, 
and if not as old as Chancellor Adenauer of 
(rermany, he has passed his seventieth birthday. 
It remains to be seen whether any successor can 
either work the constitution of the Fifth Re- 
public or continne his personal policy, which 
may well be not that of a France led by anyone 
hut President de Gaulle, 


GERMANY: RECONSTRUCTION AND RECOVERY 


We have already seen how Germany was 
divided after the war into spheres of control by 
the Four Powers, and how East Germany he- 
came a Soviet satellite country. The other three 
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zones were at firat administered by the United 
States, Britain, and France, quite separately, 
Eachof the powers devoted itself to what it felt 
were the primary needs in its zone; Britain and 
thie United States atternpted what was called the 
“denazifieation” of the Germans- under their 
control, ond os soon as possible devolved some 
of their administrative dutics on the Germans. 
But there was an enormous job of reeanstric- 
tion to be done, refugees were pouring into the 
Western zones from the Communist zone to the 
cast. The military governments, however. did 
suceeed in restoring some kind of order, and 
were able at the end of their regime to stabilize 
the currency by creating a new Dewtachmark. 
Most of their other well-intentioned efforts, for 
example the attempt to break down the old con- 
centration of German industry which was he- 
lieved to have contriliuted to the war, were 
abandoned before the end of the first phase of 
the oceupation. 

The second phase began when hope was 
abandoned for a speedy reunification with East 
Germany in the face of Soviet refusal to unify 
the entire country except on terms inrpossible 
for the West to accept. In 1948 the three zones 
were unified under the name of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, A number of organic 
lows were passed to take the place of the con 
stitution which, it was still hoped, would some 
day be written for a reunited Germany. These 
lows ate in fact very similar to the constitution 
of the Weimar Republic, although the chancellor 
has somewhat greater powers than before, Pali- 
ticians who had survived from the Weimar era 
hecame the mentors of the new generation of 
Germany led by Konrad Adenauer, leader of the 
largest party of the state. the Chistian Demo: 
eratic Union. This was ao party of the center, 
led by o Catholic but not drawing its support 
exclusively, or even mainly, from Catholivs. 
Refore the end of 1948 Adenauer formed the 
first government, which was a. right-wing coali- 
tion, His official opposition was the Social 
Democratic party. In every election the CDU 
has increased its electoral strength until it now 
has an absolute majority in the Reichstag. a re 
sult both of the remarkably successful govern: 
ment provided by that party and the old 
chancellor and of the fading away of the amaller 
parties, Germany is now virtually a two-party 


state. In 1955, when Germany became an official 
ally of the West, the armies of occupation were 
transformed into Allied forces, and the Federal 
Republic hecame » fully sovereign state. 

The astonishing ceonomiec recovery of West 
Germany has been the result of the relatively 
low wages pall to German labor, which resulted 
from the plethora of labor available in the coun- 
try, the siecessful drive of German businesamen 
to capture foreign markets, the new and modern 
industrial techniques, including new factories 
built to replace those destroyed in the war, and 
the policy of balancing the budget and main- 
taining financial stability adopted by the gov- 
emment, Very quickly a considerable surplus of 
exports over imports was achieved, and the re- 
sulting acewmulation of capital was, for the most 
part, plowed back into industry, not into the 
raising of the wage structure. which has only 
in very recent times been significantly raised. 
Thus the Germans, like the British, engaged in 
4 program that amounted to austerity; but the 
austerity was achieved hy orthodox means and. 
without the multiplication of physical and finan- 
cial controls adopted tiv the British, This poliey 
was successinl because the Germans modernized 
their industry far more effectively than the 
British and were able to sell their exports in a 
competitive market on price and merit: and the 
low prices were possible becanse of the relatively 
low cost of government and the relative paucity 
of social services provided at public expense, as 
well as German freedom from the necessity: to 
provide for her own defense. 

It is a deeply tronic fact that the Germans; 
whose ageressivencss under Hitler had com- 
pelled other nations to defend themselves and to 
continue their military expenditures when the 
war Was over, were able to prokt commercially 
from the very circumstance that they were now 
disarmed and forbidden either to manufacture 
arms or te erate a new army, Other nations 
had to continne the unprofitable and inflation: 
ary manufactore of armaments and thus could 
not use their industrial plants to concentrate on 
making goods for export: other nations had to 
continue to pay for the last war, whereas Ger- 
many's internal debt was wiped out by the 
postwar inflation and the subsequent creation of 
anew an! stable currency: and other nations 
now had to pay for the maintenance of German 
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security, It is therefore not surprising that the 
prosperous Germans had no desire to forego 
their competitive advantage in the world. mar- 
kets by rearming, even in response to Allied 
promises of full sovereignty, Moreover tie 
eccupying powers had for years been preaching 
to the Germans the virtues of peacefulness and 
trying to persuade them to abanilon their mar- 
tial tradition, Now that Allied policy had 
changed and the Germans were asked to accept 
their fair ¢hare of the common defense against 
the Seviet Union, the vast majority objected, 
much preferring to leave conditions as they 
were, Chancellor Adenauer, however, understood 
the need for Germany to keep on good terms 
with the West. and recognized that he could not 
resist Western pressure to the point of outright 
refusal. The limited forces desired by the West 
were not too high o price, in his view, to be 
paid for full independence, [n spite of the con- 
tinued opposition by the Social Democrats to the 
armament program he was able to posh the 
measun: successfully through the German partia- 
ment; and very slowly the twelve divisions began 
to be recruited and armed, so as to cause the 
least possible disturhance in the German fecon- 
omy and to affront German public opinion as 
little as possille. From 1955 the Federal Repuab- 
lic of Germany has heen fully independent. 


Problem of renaification But the question 
of reunification with East Germany remained. 
It way not only the satellite state of East Ger- 
many that had been part of Hitler's Reich, but 
also the area of Germany now under Polish 
sovercignty mast of the Oder-Neisse boundary. 
The West Germans were unwilling to concede 
the latter frontier to the Soviet bloc. nor would 
they recognize the so-culled German Democratic 
Republic to the west of that boundary. More- 
over the status of Berlin could not he accepted 
as permanent. The small iniversity city of Bor, 
even though much enlarged, ecoold never be 
thought of by patriotic Germans as the capital 
of the German nation, The terms offered to the 

Soviet Union by the West were nothing lesa than 
hits elections in the whole of Germany, which, 
they were convinced. would man reunification, 
The Soviet Union was not prepared to tuke the 
risk. wince her view of the result of such an 
tection probably coincided with that of the 


Wear. Tt could hardly be expected that she would 
thandon what ee already controlled, and what 
she professes to believe is necessary for her 
security, in exchange for anything but an ex- 
tremely substantial quid pro quo, which the 
West ic in no position to offer, Acceptance hy 
the West of the Oder-Neisse boundary in ex- 
change for the nnion of West and East Germany 
would almest surely be insufficient, and even 
that has never been offered. A divided Germany 
hat therefore gradually come to be accepted as 
a simple fact of life, ever by West Germany. 
Since there is no basis for negotiation, no nego- 
liation can be expected to succeed. 

Berlin, for into East Germany, remaina 2 
pernument bone of contention hetween West and 
Fast. The division of Berlin into Eastern and 
Western ones has likewise come ta be consid- 
ered a fact of life. The West has refused to 
change its status in any way. It remains an 
outpost of the West deep in enemy territory. # 
focus. of attraction for East German refugees, Its 
continued occupation hy the West, and the in- 
dependent attitude toward the Soviet Union 
adopted by successive German mayor of the 
city are deeply offensive to the Soviet Union 
and to her German satellites, The Russians could 
take plivsical possession of West Berlin tomor- 
row, but only at the cost of a possible world 
war, which hitherto they have been unwilling to 
risk, From time to time they threaten ta make 
a-separate peace with East Germany, bringing 
to an end the legal status for the eccupation of 
West Berlin by the West, and presumalily  fol- 
lowing this up by peemitting the East Germans 
to take over the city, But so far they have taken 
no decisive action; if ever they feel strong 
enough to take the rick of the consequences, or 
if they can divide the Western nations on the 
sur, they may decide that the time has come. 
Bat it remains ontikely indeed that they will 
ever aecept the terms offered by the West, 
namely the reunification of West and East Ger- 
many with [ree elections, unless they come to 
beliews that such elections would tum aut in 
their favor—an unlikely eventuality indeed, 


* Third-rank powers—haly 


We have now considered the three major 
powers in Europe which we have ‘classified ‘as 
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second-rank world powers, Lith needs to he 
said of the European powers ranking below 
these three, Only in union with one another 
and with the major European powers can the 
remainder exercise much influence in world 
affairs. Some belong to NATO, and all have 


plaved some part in movements toward Eure 


ftan unity to be considered ot the end of the 


Furopean section of this chapter. It need only 
he mmarked that Ttaly, the most populous of 
the third-rank powers, was ahle to solve her 
fundamental political problem for a brief period 
during the first few years after the war. At this 
time the Christian Democrats were able to ob- 
jain a working majority in the Italian Parlia- 
ment and set in motion a mober of important 


reforms, Afier the death of the Christian Demo- 


cratic leader, Aleide de Gasperi, the party wae 
not able to hald together, and all subsequent 
governments have heen coalitions, most of them 
short-lived. Social reform has slowed down and 
the long-standing problems of southern Italy 
and Sicily are hardly much nearer to solution 
than béfore the war. Bur industrial Italy hos 
made immense strides since the war: and the 
economy of the cminitry asa whole is booming, 
with a rate of growth higher even than West 
Cermany and with special strength visible in the 
export trade, Thies Maly’ financial problems-are 
how manageable; although she has still the 
strongest Commanist party in Farope with con: 
siderable strength in Parliament, the parliamen- 
tary system ts working with some ¢flectiveness. 
and is likely to continue to do so as long as the 
coonomy of the mest advanced section of the 
fountry retains ils prosperity, 


7 Movements toward greater 
Furspean unity 


THE COUNCIL OF KUROPE 


Perhaps the most hopeful movement in the 
whole postwar world, a movement that goes far 
to offset the embittered tivalary between the 
superpowers of Enst ond West, is the increasing 
economic integration of Europe, This integra- 
tion has necessarily involved ever closer politi- 
eal cooperation, although as yet no European 
nation has yielded any significant part of ite 
sovercignty aod the political institutions of the 


new urope are still in the womb of the future, 
A Council of Europe with headquarters at 
Strasshure in Alsace was created in 1949, and 
it 13. still fonetioning. Rut thie Comnecil, made up 
of members nominated by the various national 
rovernments, and with an executive, known as 
the Gounecil of Ministers, made up of the foreign 
ministers of the different nations, was not per- 
mitted to make any decisions hinding on the 
separale nations. Tt did serve as 4 clearing- 
house for ideas and gave an opportunity for 
responsible ministers to meet together to discuss 
problems of general European interest. Some of 
ite recommendations were accepted hy the com- 
ponent! governments, but the Council remained 
littl: mere than a debating society, in spite of 
the hope of many of its founders that it would 
become a trie parliament of Europe, the hegin- 
ning of a political federation. The Council's 
influence, such ae it was, has indeed declined in 
recent years, and there is little probability: that 
federal institutions will evolve from it. We have 
tiready noted how the component nations of 
NATO have permitted an tnitegrated high com- 
mand for the armies of the alliance. The potion 
of a true international army, however, collapsed 
wher ihe French parliament in 1954 refused to 
ratify the treaty ander which the army would 
have conve info existence, The different nations 
have retained in their own hands all major deci: 
éians regarding the activity of NATO on their 
own soi) and the wee made by NATO of their 
own national contingents. 


INITIATIVES TOWARD ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION 


ut the story is very different in the eco- 
nemie held. The Marshall Plan, as we have seen, 
required agreement between the various nations 
as to the proportions of the United States aid 
each was to receive, aod the administration of 
the funds was handled throngh mew intra- 
European bodies. on which the United States 
waa represented, Thus cooperation was fostered 
for definite and limited ends in these bodirs. 
Perhaps more important was the movement to 
ward disposing of some of the ohstacles to. inter. 
national tride that had grown up in recent 
centuries and that were at their worst in the 
inter-war period, All economists were aware of 
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the dangers of economic nationalism, yet each 
nation believed it had to protect its own industry 
igainst its competitors through the use of tariffs 
quotas, and other restrictions of imports. The 
first tentative efforie toward the relaxation of 
these restrictions were taken in the form of a 
limited customs onion between Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and the Laxemburg, commonly 
known as Benelux. After.a period of trial had 
proved encouraging, a Full custome union was 
instituted. The union naturally increased trade 
between the three countries; but the limited 
scope of their trade, anid the fact that the erent 
foreign markets lay outside the union, prevented 
the sneeess of Benelux, as far as ft went, from 
acting af ance as a beacon for the larger and 
industrially stronger states of Enrope. 

Acmuch more spectacular operation was the 
Coal and Steel Community whieh integrated the 
production and marketing of the coal and steel 
of six European countries—the Renelus nations, 
France. Taly, amd Germany, The Coal and Steel 
Community (CSC, also known as the Six), hae 
its own formof government, inchiding an exect- 
tive, an assembly, and a court. The members of 
these bodies are chosen by the national govern- 
nents of the countries involved, but representa: 
tives of nrommfarcturers, workers, distributors, 
and others sit on the. Community's various 
committees, Within the Community the separate 
manufacturers ore left free. ond the purpose ol 
the whole waa to expand production and con. 
sumption, find new uses for the product of the 
industry, oul shace a common market, The 
Community, which lis heen operating since 
1952, has heen mtstandingly successful, in spite 
af rary Aifficralt problerre that hacl to he salve 
hy tactful COM pirat hers. Ir ondoubtedly served 
av the pilot for the next great European eco- 
nomic initiative, the European Common Market 
foficially known az the European Economie 
Community, REC). set up in 1957 wind includ: 
ing, in addition to the six countries, the eolonies 
of the component members. 

A common effort was aleo made to develop 
atomic energy for peaceful tues, known ae 
Euratom. Though Farratem i# still emby in its 
initial stages. the FEC ie new functioning with 
gee! efieetiveress, with oa tariff only against 
wmitsiders, and fore trade within: Its success has 


naturally caused oreat disquiet to the countries 
outside the Six, who see so mich of their former 
trade going to other notions jm the Common 
Market rather thas to themselves. Britain of 
course was the most seriously affected. In 1954 
she negotinted a limited agreement with the 
CSC onder which the British steel and coal 
industries meet with CSC leaders for regular 
discussions on trade conditions on a friendly 
basis: but-ehe was tinahle to come ta any satis- 
factory arrangements with the EEC Britain wae 
invited to become w full member an exactly the 
can terme as the Six, but she refused to aban- 
doy her system of Commonwealth prefermees, 
and therefore could not adopt the common 
tariff of the Six. The latter could not agree to 
allow Britain to retain these preferences, which 
were quite at variance with the concept of 
the Common Market. Britain, therefore, with 
the wholehrarted cooperation especially of the 
Swedes, who were as seriously threatened hy the 
Common Market as herself, organized a group, 
popularly knownas the Chiter Seven (officially 
sae as the European Free Trade Associn- 
tion}; this was made up of Britain; Sweden, 
Denmark; Norway, Switzerland, Portugal, and 
Austria, with aims similar to those of the Six 
but with a for looser organization, This organi: 
zation permitted the British to keep their system 
of Commonwealth preferences. However, the 
success of the Common Market, from which the 
Commonwealth countries were exchided unless 
their products paid the tariff, has worried the 
latter, who hove considerable trade with the Six. 
It hae oreurred to these Commonwealth coun-: 
tries that perhaps the British conmretion may 
not he worth as much ws it used to he. Thus it 
is likely that they may bi willing te pay the 
price of entry and abandon their special ar- 
rangements with Britain. If the Six, the Onter 
Seven, wid the Commonwealth nations were in- 
deed te join in one huge enstoms union, a 
tremeridous dent would thereby be made in the 
ctoncmir nationalism so. characteristic of the 
Inet devades. Freedom of trade and economic 
reoperation would without doubt tend to Jessen 
political antagonism lietween the nitions ancl 
make war between them unlikely. Whether ot 
of this incteasing eoomemic interdependence 
there would arise eventually the political third 
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force envisaged by President de Gaulle and. 
more cautiously, by Chancellor Adenauer, ‘re- 
mains one of the crucial questions for the next 
decades, 


® The major powers in Asia 


CHINA IN REVOLUTION 


The eountries to he diseussed in the rest of 
thie chapter do not in themselves fall within the 
scope of this hook. But the postwar world is now 
ene ing semse jt never wae in paet ages; and 
the fact that jt is one is the consequence of the 
expansion of Western civilization into these 
areas, not only by means of what is commonly 
called imperialism, hat through ‘cultural diffu- 
sion, in the widest sense of thal term. Every 
nation in the world hae heen changed by this 
process, und their partial Weeternization is now 
leginning to have ite own effects on the West 
itself. The balance of power in the Weat can no 
longer operate. without reference to the huge 
population of the East, With ome great exception 
all these non-European nations belong to the 
United Nations and make their voices beard m 
that boy, Thies chapter must therefore include 
a least a brief survey of the role played in the 
world by the non Western tations and a dis- 
ctission of their main groupings and alignments, 

The Nationalist regime of Chinng Kai-shek 
had established itself fairly effectively in almost 
the whole of China in the 1920s, and was 
engaged in w substantial program of moderniza- 
tion with Western help when the Japanese in- 
veded in TOS) and again on ao larger sealer 
in 1937, Tt was doting the wars with Japan that 
the Commumists first began to play an important 
role in the country, initially only in the northwest. 
The Communist strength grew constantly during 
these years. although at no time did it have 
much eapport from the Soviet Union. The Com: 
miinists, led by Mao Tse-tung, never followed in 
the wake of the Soviet example. They could not 
hope fo organize among the industrial prale- 
tarial, which was amall or nonexistent. They 
referred to organite the peasants. Well disci- 
plined and dedicated, the Communist leaders 
resented a strong contrast to the regime of 


Chiang Kai-shek, which became ever more cor- 
rupt and inefficient as the war progressed, while 
its sovial programs, such as they werr, frill into 
diward. Chiang never attempted the funda 
mental reform of Chinese life and institutions 
that was clearly necessary, and he was. ap- 
parently unable to control the groupe of power- 
ful self-seckers in his party, the Kuomintang. 
Moreover, his resistance to the Japanese in- 
vuders was seldom very effective, even during 
the period when China was an official ally and 
cohelligerent of the United States. 

In the 1990's the Communists desired a 
comtnon front with Chiang against the Japanese. 
On one occasion they even kidnapped him, re- 
leasing him only when he had agreed to co- 
operate with them in an all-out attack on the 
Japanese. Bot the alliance was an tmeasy one. 
Chiang Gould not forget that the Communists 
were a threat to his regime, even while they 
fought the Japanese. When the Japanese finally 
suromdered and Jeft the country, the Gom- 
munists were already powerful and controlled 
several provinces. They had at their disposal an 
army of almost a million men. fortified with 
material abandoned by the retreating Japanese, 
as well ae with material captured from the Na- 
tionalists, But Chiang Kai-shek, still head. of 
the legal government of China, took over the 
areas evacuated by the Japanese, and it was 
to him that the Russians earrendered Man- 
churia. Stalin had not yet decided that he wished 
to support such a possibly dangerous rival as 
Mao Tae-tung. whose ides of the necessity. of 
the Commninist world revolution was ot variance 
with hiz own, In short, Mao Tse-tung was a 
“deviationiat.” his ideas were ideologically “im 
pure.” and he had come to hie present position 
af power entirely indepondently of the Soviet 
Union, 

[t wae not until 1947 that Stalin changed 
hie mind, at atime when ip had become clear 
to limi that Mao would in due course drive 
Chione out of Ching, For o full-scale civil war 
had begun in 1946 between Mao and Chiang. 
Breaking out of the fully communized provinces, 
Mao began to win military victories. The United 
States tried to bolster Chiang and his tegime 
for ao period, bot found she could wecomplish 
little. Even if the United States had pro- 
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Chinese Communist infantry approaching the northwest gate of Peking jor a parade in 
hanor of their victory of « few days before, when the city aus won from the defending 
Vationalisa, (COURTESY HXNK POUIE AND ABELARD-SCHUMAN. Int, SEW YORK} 


vided all the war material Chiang asked for 

aud she provided a great deal—even jf she 
had intervened! actively with tropes, 1 re alisuhe- 
lel Gf any progress would have heen made, 
god the Communist: almost certninly could 
not hove lwen defeated. Chiang had lost 
ihe support of the majority of his countrymen. 
who, although they were in no sense pro 
Communist, were mmwilling to fight to defend 
hig tottering regime. So it was that the Cam- 
minists, now aided hy Russian material were 
able to drive him oul of the roauntry al the end 
of 7949. He ond his aides took Up. fesidenreé 
ithe islind of Formose (Taiwan), whirh wae 
protested by the United Spares, There he re. 
mains ts this dav, ruling the small conmniry 
ond « few islands off the Chinese const, whieh 
the Communists have up to this time been un 
tlie to wrest from him and his American allies. 
Taiwan is an important strategic outpost of this 
United States, which she doce not wish to re 
inquish; and Chiang's government could not 
last for a day without United States eupport. 


The Formesans are-not Chinese, and to them his 
regime is hardly less alien than that of his 
pretecessors, the Japanese, 

Once the Communists had gained control of 
the maintand, they Tepan to wilijert if to as 
totalitarian rule probably now unedualid iri 
the world and to a process of forced communiza: 
fan reminiseent of the Soviet Union ander the 
first Five-Year Plan. After the death of Stalin, 
Mio regarded himself as the ranking Com. 
mumnist in the world, superior to any of Stalin's 
siccessors in the Savier Union. Although. the 
latter has supported Mao and his réesimne with 
oxtensive aid and credits, and has entered a 
full-scale military alliance with the People’s Re- 
public of Ching, as it te now called, it is evident 
that there is some rompetitian between the two 
regimes for the allegiance of the meommitted 
world, The Chinese have exercised a powerful 
attraction for the underdeveloped. countries. In 
recent times they have sent aid and technicians 
to the newly independent states of Africa, and 
even fo Cuba, which aid has evidently not been 
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coordinated with that of the Soviet Union. It 
is clear why the Chinese example could be a 
potent one. Marxian theary, a¢ developed by 
Lenin, looked to the industrial proletariat as 
the spearhead of revolution and paid littl atten- 
tion to the peasants. Rut the onderdeveloped 
countries, having few urban centers, are over: 
whelminely agricultural. 1f Mao was able to ner 
Chinese peasants as the hackbone of his move- 
ment, and could win the fanatics! devotion of 
his peasantry before branching out into the 
cities, then it should be possthle to imitate him 
elewhere, Ching is how engaged ih an immense 
program of indnstrialzation by making the 
fullest nse of the enormous manpower, initially 
onskilled, at his disposal; but this was the second 
phase of the Chinese Communist revolution. 
Would not the example offered by China per- 
hops be a better model for the underdeveloped 
countries to follow, rather than trying to huild 
up industry with the help of the West, and aub- 
sequently using the industrial proletariat to make 
the revolution? Such a program would have the 
immense advantage that aid from the West could 
he more quickly dispensed with. Moreover, 
China is'a long way from Africa: she presents 
no threat to the hard-won independence of the 
new African nations. 

Weatern nations have had great dilfheulty in 
dealing with Communist China, The Communist 
Chinese are fanatically anti-Westem, regarding 
the West, and particularly the United States, as 
enemies both of their revolution and of their 
nation. The United States: prevents them from 
incorporating Taiwan and the offshore islands: 
She refuses to recognize the existence of the 
People’s Republic of Chima, and his hitherto 
ueed oll her influence to keep it out of the 
United Nations—on the grounds that it came to 
power iy force (in thie respect hardly unique 
among the nations of the world) and is mani- 
feetly not “peace-loving” (a requisite for enter- 
ing. according to the United Nations Charter). 
The United States, indeed, still regards the gov: 
ernment of Nationalist China in Taiwan as the 
only Ingitinute government of China. and Tai: 
wan sill retains her permanent sat in the 
Security Council, and the vete that accompanies 
it. Sore of the other Western nations have 
recognized the Communist regime on the moire 


land. but none has established cordial relations 
with it. Tt seems evident. indeed. that the new 
China, like the old China of the nineteenth and 
earlier centuries, regards herself as perfectly 
capable of dispensing with any friendly relations 
with the West, as long as she is associated with 
the Soviet Union and her satellites: and there 
are signs in recent times thal she may well soon 
come to regard this latter association as scarcely 
less expendable. 

The West, on the other hand, and especially 
the United States, hits taken the association of 
China with the Sevier bloc to mean that they 
are one and indivisible, both Communist, and 
therefore beyond redemption. No consistent! ef- 
forts have yet been made to divide the two, or 
to arrive af an accommodation with one of the 
iwo to the exclusion of the other. This is not 
to say that such a policy would have had any 
success—only that it has never been attempted. 
Rut it may well he that the two greatest Com:- 
munist powers may before very long be quarrel: 
ing among themselves, although neither is likely 
to fall into the anme-of the West in the foresee- 
able Inture. Their national interests in many 
ways conflict, and in certain areas—especially 
that of the leadership of the uncommitted and 
underdeveloped world—il is not impossible that 
they could become conpetitors. Tt has been fre 
quently surmised In recent times that the eastern 
partner of the Commuiniat bloe has been calling 
the tune of Communist policy, rather than the 
western, and that the Soviet Union genninely 
desires some accommodation with the West—an 
accommodation frowned upon by the Chinese 
leaders, who continue to insist that peaceful co- 
existence with capitalist powers is an impos 
sibility, There must always Ie war between 
them, celd or hot, sinve that is the nature of 
the “war-mongering capitalists, and the neces 
sary esult of the “contradictions” in the 
capitalist syste, 

Meanwhile the presence of a nation of some 
600 million people who are engaged in in- 
dustrializing themselves at top speed without 
paying the least attention to the human cost, 
eanndot fail to be of increasing importance in 
the coming decades—even if Communist China 
does not provoke the United States into war in 
ihe Far East over the contested offshore islands. 
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If the manpower and resources of the Soviet 
hlec and the People’s Democratic Republic of 
China were truly to be united in an armed 
offensive against the West, with all the most 
modern weapons at the disposal af both ‘sides, 
there would be little hope for the survival of the 
West—and in euch a holocaust it might well 
be that it would be iy the vast spaces of mira! 
China rather than in the highly industrialized 
West that the spark of civilization would know 
ite reawakening. China and India, alone among 
the major nations of the world, could perhaps 
survive the thermonuclear Armageddon. 


INDTA AND PAKISTAN 


The Republic of India, separated from 
Pakistan. is considerably smaller and less popu- 
lows than China, hot she remains the second- 
largest nation in the world, India has chosen 
to remain free and democratic, using the insti- 
tutions inherited from her former master to trv 
to bring about a social and industrial revolution 
that she believes to be necessary, Although much 
progress has been made, it is unspectacular and 
relatively slow, The United States, Britain, and 
the Soviet Union have all constructed steel 
plants for India. and in recent times West Ger- 
many has ales played o significant part in Indian 
industrialization. Bot none of this has as vet 
made a significant dent in India’s poverty. 

In the global competition for men's minds. 
India necessarily appears as the champion of the 
West. of the Western capitalist system, and the 
Western s¥stem oof free government. The 
Western powers, however, have not consistently 
revered India from thie point af view. Their 
aid has heen sporadic, and the United States, 
in particular, has always heen hesitant to gamble 
on Tnedia’e future. ‘The reason for this appears 
te he in part ideological. India is not tnily 
a cgpitalist nation. Her prime minister ia a 
Socialist, and the India National Congress is 
predominantly Socialist. There is a very large 
public sector in the Jedian economy, since ber 
ewernment believes that when private enter 
prise cannot function effectively it is the task of 
government to fill the hreach, fn addition: from 
the United States point of vinw, India is ine 
furiatingly independent. Untike Pakistan, shoe 


will not accept American military aid, nor will 
she enter into any alliance with the Western 
nations. She cannot be relied upon for a yole 
in the Linited Nations in support of the Western 
point of view, and her defense minister, Krishna 
Menon, has often taken a high moral tone in the 
United Nations, which, in the view of the United 
States, contrasts etrangely with Indian refusal 
to submit her long-standing dispute with Paki- 
sian over the rulership of Kashmir to arbitra: 
tion or to a plehiscite of the inhabitants, 
Prime Minister Nehru has attempted to 
adopt « policy of trly peaceful coexistence with 
China, insisting that since the two nations have 
never warred with one another in all history, 
they will not come to blows now. Even when the 
Chinese, after ferocionsly subjugating Tibet, oc 
cupied some territory in the Himalayas that 
had been under Indian sovereignty, Nehm did 
nol adopt a consistently firm attitude, Thus the 
United States, although helping her on numer. 
aus occasions in relatively minor ways, expecially 
hy making available food in time of famine, 
has Hever given consistent and anqualified sup- 
port to India or her government. So, though the 
Republic of India remains in the Commonwealth 


and shares in what aid can he made available 


from Britain and the other dominions, she has 
never in fact become the Asian showpiece of the 
West that the uncommitted world ‘believes her 
to le; nor for variow teasona, has she truly 
exerrised, save on a very few occasions, the 
moral influence in the United Nations to which 
she lnys claim, Nor has she at any time pulled 
the weight in the world’s counsels to which her 


population. if net her militery strength, might he 


considered to entitle her, Perhaps when the 
Security Council enlarges jts permanent ment 
bership, and India heromes @ permanent mem- 
ber. this situation will change, Meanwhile she 
remains «A lige nation, eamestly striving to 
mind her own business and be at enmity with 
no one, the most eminent und perhaps the one 
truly uncommitted nation in the world. hut con- 
demined to remain little more than a spectator 
ina world of warring and eel-assertive pewers 
hawking their idevlogical wares for the world’s 
Offtention, 

Pakistan, on the other hand, has committed 
herself, if with some reservations, to the Western 
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camp, She has accepted military aid from the 
United States and agreed to play her part in 
the containment of the Soviet bloc, But Pakistan 
for many years was bedeviled hy a consistent 
failure to work her democratic institutions ef- 
feotively, and she has too many domestic prob- 
lems that require solution for her to be able to 
play any substantial part in world affairs, other 
than belonging to the Western alliance. A mili- 
tary dictator, Ayub Khan, is now in a quiet 
and unobtrusive mannet attempting to improve 
relations with India and éolve his own domestic 
problems. Some progress has been made; hut 
Pukistan is not an important factor in world 
polities, | 


JAPAN, SMALL YET STRATEGIC 


A third Far Eastern power can lay no claim 
lo attention because of the size of her popula- 
Hon, which, though immense for euch a small 
territury, is still far from thot of China or India. 
Japan has madeoa remarkable economic recov- 
ery from her defeat in World War 1] and has 
settled down under a conservative democratic 
form -of government, which apparently com- 
mands the support of the majority of her people 
—in spite of a noisy opposition on the extreme 
left. Rapidly recovering her old position a¢ the 
thief supplier of manufactired joods to the 
underdevelopat) Asian countries, Japan has built 
a substantial export trade, even with the in- 
dustrial rations of the West. Although she has 
mall army of her own, she is an important 
strategic outpost of the United States, which has 
a defense treaty with her and which still occu 
pies a number of fortified islands formerly, in 
the Japanese empire. As yet it is impossible for 
Japan to adopt an independent foreign policy 
of her own that is of variance with that of the 
United States. Her government has understood 
this situation with aw admirable realism, and 
thus has tirtned its attention exclusively to 
domestic affairs, Japan, like the Western world 
whose economic and political systems she has 
adopted, is enjoying an unprecedented economic 
expansion. sided. like West Germany. by the 
fact that she has to spend relatively little on 
defense, But she will become important in the 
world) power system again only if she heeomes o 


hone of contention between East and West. At 
present she is bound securely to the Western 
camp and i= making the best of it. 


>* The Arab League and Israel 


Before concluding this chapter some atten- 
tion should he given to two other groupings of 
nations, bath of which, with rare exceptions, 
combine in the United Nations, though mone 
of them have much military potential, Some of 
these nations, however. possess important and 
strategic natural resources, which they ore able 
to pul at the dispeea) of greater powers than 
themselves of which, if they are «a inclined. they 
ean withhold. In the present stalemate between 
the two world blocs, these nations are in the 
position, therefore, to play East and West 


against each other for their own benefit and 


without fear of military intervention by either. 

The Arab League is made up of a group of 
Muclisn states—United Aral Republic. [naq. 
Lebanon, Saudi-Arabia, Jordan, Libya, Moroceo 
and Tunisia. Until L958, Egypt under President 
Nasser was the acknowledged Jeader of the 
League, Since the revohition in Iraq which 
hrought President Kassem to power after the 
murder af the former king and his prime 
minister, the leadership has been disputed be- 
tieeen Nasser and Kassem. The primary purpose 
of the League is to destroy the state of Tsrael. 
and this is one of the very few objectives on 
which they are all united, They still make it 
as difficult o# possihle for visitors to proceed 
from ferael to any of the Arab League countries, 
and there ia no direct communication between 
them: Nasser uses his contro! of the Suez Canal 
to prevent. leraeli ships and merchandise from 
pissing through the Canal. A secondary pur- 
pose of the League is to furnish aid to the 
Algerians in the war with France, but the 
initiative in this purpose among the states of 
the Arah League has always tested with the 
North African States, the others taking only o 
lukewarm interest in the matter, 

Nasser, who je engaged in serious efforts 
to improve the social and economic structure 
of his country, for several years tried to win 
assistance from some other nation to bnild o 
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eteal dam at Aswan to provide, among other 
benefits, more irrigable land for the peasants 
ifellahin), Obvionsly the most: suitable nation 
was the United States. which indend expressed 
interest anil entered into negotiations, Bul even 
morte than the dam, Nasser desired arms for the 
eventual show-down with Israel, and these the 
United States hesitated to sell him. Thereupon 
he turned to the Soviet bloc, and Czechoslovakia 
obliged him with a considerable shipment of 
military equipment, to he paid for out of future 
crops of Egyptian cotton. Soon afterward the 
United States decided finally against providing 
eredit for the dam. Nasser blamed the entire 
Weat for this refusal and nationalized the Suez 
Canal, which, in tum, as we have seen, was 
followed by the British, French, and Israeli at- 
tack on Egypt. Nasser, confident of the support 
of the Soviet Union, but no doubt surprised 
by the United States’ abandonment of her 
NATO allies on the issue, won a great victory 
at the United Nations, even while his armies 
were being defeated by the Israelis. Meanwhile 
Egypt. having sequestrated more than a billion 
dollars worth of foreign property, blocked the 
Canal hy sinking ships in the channel. With her 
actual control of the Canal and her possession of 
foreign property and funds as hostages, she was 
able to deal with the British and French as 
equals and to campel the acceptance of favorable 
terms for the release of their investments. The 
Russians, who had threatened to bomb the 
Israelis, were credited with the victory by the 
Egyptians, and in due course the Russians alan 
promised to build the Aswan dam, All that Egypt 
possessed were her strategic position and the 
Canal; bot she was able to turn these to her 
considerable advantage by fishing in the 
trouhled waters, which in past centuries would 
have resulted in her swift defeat by military 
force. Nevertheless. Egypt remains non-CGom- 
muttist, and takes what she can from hoth «idea. 
She also ¥rants hospitality to An Algerian pow- 
emment-in-exile without fear of French 


reprisals, 


Iraq's authoritarian ruler has heen less suc-. 


cessful since he js isolated fron the rest of the 
Arab League and js deeply hostile to VAR. But 
he too has accepted considerable help from the 
Soviet bloc, and his country may yet be taken 


over hy native Communists with the help of the 
Soviet Union, ifsuch # tourse appears desirable 
fo the latter, Al present Kasse treads an iuneaay 
tightrope between the West and the East, Samli- 
Arahia, rich in oil, is more interested in her 
royalties from the United States than in pan- 
Arah ventures, and has, at present, no need to 
play any part in the Cold War. Nevertheless, 
whatever the divergent interests of these coun- 
tries, they can be relied upon on certain issues 
to stand together, although the movement 
toward 4 greater Aral unity, which received its 
ene and only success with the union of Egypt 
and Syria, appears little likely to make progress. 
Although, for want of a constructive aim, it 
can exert little moral pressure om the world, the 
League cannot be wholly heglected as long 2s 
the question of Israel] is not finally solved, and 
as long ae it can speak with one voice, and that 
not a quiet one, in the counsels of nations. 


* Africa: the new nations 


We have already discussed in Chapter 21 
the new African states from the point of view of 
their heritage from the Western nations which 
colonized them, It is still too early. and their 
independence is too young, for any definite 
estimate to be made of their influence on world 
affairs, The ten nations that helong to the 
French Community have inaugurated a working 
agreement with France, and as yet they have 
shown few signs of wishing to play any major 
tole in the affairs of the rest of the world. 
Guinea, however. which has accepted extensive 
aid from both the Soviet bloc and from Com: 
munist China, has only minimal relations with 
France. She has, however, entered into.a union 
with Ghana. Although progress toward any real 
measure of timification has been slow. this en 
tente is Intended by the two component states 
to form the nucleus of a much larger union, 
comprising as many African states aa can he 
persuaded to join. Ghana, as the first of the 
African states to win her independence in the 
postwar era, has determined to keep ahead of 
her competitors in the pan-African movement. 

The African states can be relied upon To 
vote together on any issue that involves the end- 
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ing of colonialism in Afmica: and they are ex- 
tremely sensitive to all efforts by the colontal 
powers fo muintain their former domination by 


This. 


10), Ghana ond Goines of ones regarded the 


indireet mean. in the Congo crisis of 
aye ae one that affected them, although their 
tates were thowsands of miles from the (Congo, 
lndeed, they were ready to intervene directly if 
the United Nations did not devise o solution 
that pleased them, When the French insisted 
on granting independence fo the trust terntory 
of the Cameroons, under a government approved 
by themselves and without a prior election to ser 
if this government was acceptable also to the 
people, the African nations stood together 

the United Nations 
anti<Preneh vote on the issue, and 


. They tried to organize an 
Ghana ard 
(umes only accorded de facto recognition to 
the ameroons alterward. 

The Africans. therefore, though militarily 
Virtually powerless and os vet without mmch 
knowledge of the affairs of nations, have never- 
thedese quickly prasped the fundamental cleav- 
aoe between Eaet and West and have recognized 


—— 


: Sa 





that their new states never will be without sup- 
porters. They feel themselves entirely sale from 
military intervention as Jong as they can play 
one side agains! the other. The African influence 
in the Linited Nations is one of the surest signs 
that the world has changed profoundly in the 
last twenty Years and that the Cold War, with 
all its ramifications, 
within which al) the nations of the world per- 


is now the framework 


force have lo operate, 


’ The United Nations 


SUCCESSES AND FAILURES 


There: remain little to say further about 
the United Nations. But before summarizing the 
Cold. War as a whole, it is fitting to draw to- 
gether here the various successes and failures 


of the United Nations up to the present time. 


Israel [ts first great test was the question 
of leracl which was created by o vote in the 


United Nations Emergency Force in Port Said, Egypt in 19596, This force were sent fy the 
(Gencral Assembly io put inte effect the cense-fre agreed to by the fareelis, British, und 


French, (UNTTED S4TI0O8S PROTO 
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General Assembly after the new state had been 
aceepted Liy the permanent members af the 
Security Council, Such « result might well have 
been unattainable in later years when the Soviet 
Union was anxiows to obtain the favor of the 
Arab world, which voted solidly against the 
partition of Palestine and the establishment of 
Istael, Immediately after partition the Arab 
states invaded the new country hut were 
severely defeated liv the Israelis, who kept by 
right of conquest, a= they claimed, more terri- 
tory than they had been allotted by the United 
Nations. The United Nations, however, was able 
te arrange-a truce, which i all that either side 
has ever accepted in the years since, It fell to 
the United Nations to police the truce Jine hy 
means of a corps of observera and to reper 
when either party broke the truce. It did not, 
however, prove too easy for the observers to do 
sa. The Arabe developed the tactic of making 
small raids across the boundary line, tisually 
under cover of night, to which the Israelis te- 
spanded by making an oceasional larger-scale 
expedition in reprisal, The resalt was that the 
latter oenally drew the attention of the ob: 
servers, who duly reported them to the Security 
Council. Israel was thus condemned tore fre- 
quently than the Arabs; but the condemnation 
did not have any noticealile effect, save perhapes 
th encourage the Arabs, 

Ultimately, as we have seen, the Laraelis 
took matters inte their own hands and in L9Sf 
expelled the Arabs from the territory heyond 
their frontiers in a major expedition, in which 
the British and French, with their own accounts 
to settle with the Egyptians. intervened. This 
time the United Nations was able to compel the 
restitution of the territory this conquered. It 
cannot be said that the Whited Nations has 
shown great effectiveness in the extremely difii- 
cult situation presented by the refusal af the 
Arab countries to recognize Israel: but in ex: 
tenuation it may well he urged that the problem 
is one of the most diffienlt ever faced hy an 
international body and that without the machin: 
ery of the United Nations the whole Midille 
Fast might have become involved in a war 
opon @ much larger scale than the indecisive 
raids.and countersraids that lave heen Meessant 
since the establishment of Israel in 1947. 


Korea We have already noted that the 
United Nations wus able te intervene in Korea 
when North Korea invaded South Korea, and 
that the army that defended South Korea 
fought under the United Nations banner, If 
there had been no United Nations it is possible 
that the North Koreans would have quickly «ub- 
doed the South, Although the United States 
played the leading part in the defense, and the 
olher nations supplied hut one tenth of the 
United Statee forces, President Truman re- 
garded the war as a test of the security system 
of the United Nations much more than as the 
containment of a Communist aggression in an 
area vital to United States security. [f the 
prestige of the United Nations had not been 
at-stake, 1 remains questionable whether the 
United States would have intervened so dircotly 
in this outlying area, from which she withdrew 
after the war and on whose strategic value there 
were differing opinions in the United States 


Hungary In 1956 the Hungarian govern: 
ment sponsored hy the Soviet Union was re 
placed ino spontatieous people's uprising. The 
new government attempted to free. itself from 
Soviet and native Communist domination. The 
Soviet Union intervened with armed might and 
crushed the rebellion, despite the fact that the 
new Hungarian government was represented in 
the United Nations. The General Assembly, act- 
ing under the Uniting for Peace Resolution, 
condernned the Soviet. action, but could do noth- 
ing more, No armed intervention by the non: 
Soviet powers was coutemplated. The Soviet 
Union insisted that it was an internal Hungarian 
question and thus outside the scope of United 
Nations action, Although the United Nations did 
not acorpt the Soviet contention, it could do 
nothing effective, confining itself te toking note 
of and reporting on the situation. No action 
was taken: apainst the Soviet government. 


The Congo When Belgium granted inde- 
pendence to the Congo in June, 1960, the colony 
faced grave difficulties, especially from the fact 


that 4 new and inexperienced government was 


in-ofher, and litt preparation had been made 
by the Belgians im earlier years to prepare the 
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Congolese leaders for their role in an independ- 
ent state. When a mutiny broke out m the army. 
anil troops raged through the country attacking 
Belgians and other Europeans. the Belgians sent 
in reinforeements from Europe to protect them. 
At this. point the Congolese government ap- 
pealed to the United Nations, which dispatched 


nn international foree that in. time reached the 


total of 14,000) men, But this foree did not have: 


atv clearcut policy to follow, the United Nations 
merely instructing ite steretary-general Dog 
Hammarskjoll to restore onler, lat not to in- 
levfere in the internal affairs of the country. 
Such a mandate was difficult: to fulhll, for the 
rauntry soon become plagoed with domestic 
strife. Katanga, the richest of the provinces, 
sooeded, The Congolese prime minister, Patrice 


Lumumba. expected the United Nations to hack. 


him against the secessionist; hut it hesitated to 
do 36, since the secession might be regarded as 
eilely a slomestic affair, No constitution had 
heen agreed to hefore independence, ancl if way 
fot vet certain that the state: would be a tmitary 
one. 

In due course Lumumba wae deposed bry 
Joseph Kasavubu; the chief of state, and 2 mili- 
lary coup brought a new leader to the fore. wlio 
exercise) control over some sections of the army, 
hut could not establish his authority over the 
whole country, though he was able to imprison 
Lammumba, This situation exporrd the deep divi- 
sions within the United Nations Security Coun- 
fil ond the General Assembly, each side in the 
Cold War unalterably suspicions of the other. 
while the African independent states. who had 
supplied many of the international troops. on 
the whole supported the deposed premier and 
the Soviet Union, which eenstitoted itself his 
leading foreign supporter. In the circumstances 
it was found impossible to ohtain the necessary 
two thirds majority in the General Assembly to 
adopt Any clear cut long term policy, and Daz 
Hammarskjold was simply left to do the best he 
could on hie own. reporting back from time: to 
time to the Security Couneil, His earlier policies. 
liowever, had succeeded in incurring the pro- 
nounced hostility of the Soviet Union, which has 
made demands for his removal. 

At the time of writing no solution appears 
in eight, and it is evident that the intervention 


by the United Nations in this unprecedented 
situation has leew far from sueeessful, anid has 
cost the organization much of its Jormer pres 
lige. Whether this can be recovered depends an 
Whether it ean find # permanent solution to 
which the great powers could agree. Few wish 
to see the United Nations fail, especially not the 
African states, whose influence in world affairs 
has heen so greatly increased by it. Yet the 
Congo erisis has demonstrated in an alarming 
manner the weaknesees of the organization, not 
amily in the unhappy conditions of the Cold War, 
but in a world where a perhaps excessive defer- 
ence is paid to national sovereignty, even in the 
caer of a conntry which only a few weeks before 
the intervention of the United Nations had heen 
@ dependent colony ruled by a European power. 


The Congo was hardly ready for independence. 


It lacked trained African administrators, and its 
politicians had no experience of governing. 
Nevertheless, i! wae granted a seal in the United 
Nations, and it was presumed by all that its 
independence wae effective, and that it would 
solye its own probleme by itself, if only the 
United Nations could restore at least a modicum 
of law and order, It remains to be seen whether 
this hope can be realized, or whether the United 
Nations or a concert of powers will nat be cam- 
pélled to setthe the affairs of the country by a 
more massive intervention than hae hitherte 
hern contemplated, 


EXERCISE OF MORAL PRESSURE 


Some nations in the United Nations have 
takensa lead in trying to bring the Alverian war 
to the attention of that body. France has alwave 
claimed that this likewise is a domestic matter, 
since Algeria is legally a part of France. The 
United Nations has contented itself in this ine 
stance with passing teaolutions calling upon the 
French and Algerions to negotiate @ solntion. 
Fronce herself has refused to be present af 
the discussions. Britain adopted a similar stand 
when the United Nations attempted to. discuss 
a rebellion in’ Cyprus. a British colony. The 
problem of Cyprus, however, was settled ulti- 
mately by an agreement between the three most 
interested powers: Britain, Greece, and Turkey- 

Up te the present time the United Nations 
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has been unable to take effective action against 
the Union of South Africa, either te bring about 
a change in her racial policies, which clearly 
are a domestic matter, or to compel her te 
convert Southwest Africa into a trust territory 
under United Nations supervision. This territory 
had heen mandated to the British Crown after 
Union of South Africa. which now treated it as 
an integral part of her territory, 

In all these instances, however, it seems 
certain that the moral pressure exercised by the 
United Nations has been of some avail, France, 
recognizing that the opinion of the world has 
heen agninet her, has bent every effort to per- 
stade her allies not to desert her on the issue 
of Algeria. In return she has given assurances 
to them that she is trying to make an acceptalile 
settlement, She has perhaps made greater efforts 
than she would have made if she had not wished 
to avoul public condemnation in the United 
Nations. The Union of South Africa has hesi- 
lated to annex Southwest Africa outright, con- 
linues fo make gestures toward negotiating the 
issue, and has even permitted some investigation 
to be made inte affairs of the territory hy the 
United Nations. Even in the case of the 
Hungarian rebellion the Soviet Union hesitated 
several weeks before. intervening directly with 
military assistance to its puppet government, 
in the hope that a salution could be found nnt 
wtilike that accepted by her in Poland. [t may 
he that the certain condemnation of her action 
hy the United Nations was a force making for 
tnederation, ever though in the end she did 
intervene to prevent the total collapse of her 
satellite empire that surely would have follawed 
a successful rebellion in Hungary. 


* Summary: toward a solution 
of Cold War 


We have now completed our picture of the 
power structure of the postwar world, In what- 
ever direction we look we see the influence of 
the Cold War. Kaiser William II of Germany, 
in the early part of the century, used to Insist 
that everything that happened in the world was 
his concer and the concern of Germany. If this 


was trie, it was because he felt himself person- 
ally concermed. Today everything that happens 
m the world really is a concern of the United 
States and the USSE as the champions of their 
respective ideologies and powersystems, If the 
French fight « colonial war in Indo-China and 
the Communists win, the West has suffered « 
sethack. If France cannot bring her war im 
Algeria to an end with an agreed solution, the 
United States ia embarrassed because one of her 
allies, on whom she must rely. is expending 
troops that ought to be at the disposal of the 
Western alliance. France also is engaged in an 
enterprise which the United States finds morally 
embarrassing as:champion of the “free world,” 
since patently France is not letting the Algerians 
choose their future freely. If the Belgians yield 
sclf-goverument prematarely to their Congo 
colony and the independent government is in- 
sufficiently experienced to manage the country 
afterwards, with resulting chaos the country 
simply cannot be left to its own devices, for the 
USSR stands ready to interfere for her own 
benefit and to embarrass the United States and 
her allies. 

In this chapter we have stressed the rivalries 
between the two grest powers as a matter of 
hard fact, and some attempt has been made to 
contrast their hehavior in the postwar period. Tl 
remains only to consider here-an essential dix 
tinction between the attitudes of the two powers 
toward the rest of the world. 

Although the United States” record of non- 
interference with other nations has heen spotty, 
and although there are many instances of inter: 
ference with the freedom of other pation= to 
choose their own destiny. for themselves, when 
these instances ate examined one sees that there 
always have been strategic or financial interests 
involved, Financial interests not infrequently. 
by various means, influence the government ‘of 
the United States os they have influenced the 
Fovernments of other capitalistic nations, and 
Clearly the process has not yet come to an end— 
as is evidenced hy the United States’ attitude 
toward the Cuba of Fidel Castro, whose regime 
inne way initially threatened the strategic in- 
terests of its neighbor to the north, Nevertheless. 
it is not a settled policy of the United States 
lo interfere in the affairs of forcien nations. 
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Ry contrast, it is impossible to escape the 
conclusion that the Seviet Union has a messianic 
(desire te spread the gospel of her own social 
revolution, Such a mission was proclaimed: by 
the Rolshevik revolutionaries who founded the 
Soviet Union, and there has never been any 
serious evidence of its ahandonment. The 
Western world has been inclined to regard this 
mission a@ merely a smokescreen for the offorts 
of the Soviet Union to control the revolutionary 
government: af foreign conntries, Such a view 
holds that the eocial gospel preached by the 
Soviet Union ts a fake and « sham, and that 
it is merely a weapon in the power strugele 
between East and West. There can be little 
douht that it is. such a weapon, but the view 
that it is merely o weapon is hardly tenable, 
The Soviet Union, after winning control of the 
satellite countries, did not set up old-fashioned 
dictatorships, nor did she support reactionary 
and traditional groups, as fascism. did. She has 
insisted on the social revolution. No doubt she 
regards this as a means for establishing govern: 
ments that are dependent on her. for the same 
reason that Pericles, the Athenian statesman, in- 
sisted that the islands in the Delian Leugue 
should expel their oligarchies and install demo- 
eratic forme of government. But even if it were 
troe that this were her only reason for insisting 
onthe revolution, it is trrelevant, as long ae the 
nitions who believe they need a social revolu: 
tion know that the aid of the Soviet Union is 
available to support it. For the fact of hor sup: 
port of social revolution is well known to all 
interested parties, Speculation #s to her reasons 
remains apoculstion, 

The United States has too often: been placed 
in the position of tolerating and doing business 
with ot least some tyrmnons regimes, os long 
as they did not bring about social revolutions 
that would have destroyed the private property 
bases of the economies of the countries con- 
cerned. This has made it easy for the Soviet 
Union to picture the United States as a reac 
Honary supporter of the status quo; and Russia 
hae jwen oble to sow distrust of her rival's 
motives, especially among the underdeveloped 
Nations. If is nat, indeed, at all certain that the 
Soviet Union would cease to make progress 
among these nations even if she were totally 


unable to make threats of armed intervention. 
The United States has laid herself open to 
Soviet propaganda by the manner in which she 
has pictured the East-West struggle and the 
Cold War, She has tended to look upon the 


Cold War asa struggle between two economic 


systems, one free and the other compelled, and 


hetween two political systems, one democratic 


aml the other tvrannous; she has looked askance 


ever at her own allies when they have turned 
toward ver more state intervention and “social- 
ism. Only slowly has she come to recognize 
that for many reasons a considerable degree 
of gocialiem is necessary for the economic de 
velopment of the undeveloped nations. and 
thal strong governments are necessary to estal>- 
lish and maintain this socialicm, Few of the 
undeveloped nations look upon the Soviet Union 
through our eyes; they are not even afraid of 
communism. They feel they must have industrial 
development as the only solution to their abject 
poverty, and the Soviet and Chinese experience 
seems to them an effective way of gaining this 
enl—even though the human cost ia high. Their 
povernments are willing to make sacrifices for 
the better future that they believe is attainable, 
It te this urge for economic betterment that is 
the mest certain teality in the twentieth century 
world; and if the price te to be high now and 
in the next generation, if remains.@ price many 
are willing to pay. In. this context the canflict 
between freedom and tyranny is meaningless: 
freedom is’ a luxury the “have-nots” cannot 
afford ff it is to mean simply a freedom to 
stirve ina world In which they have alimpsed 
a future of possible plenty. 

‘This again, ironically, we see Western 
civilization producing ite Industrial Hevolution 
from its own genius and carelessly diffusing its 
fraits to the rest of the world, thereby setting 
in motion forers which are no fonger under 
its control, Leaders of the wideveloped nations 
lone for the lenetits of industrialism ond are 
dricrmined to have them, The East and the 
West offer their aid, each in its own way; the 
new nations welcome both brands, Wut the great 
majority wish to have the aid without strings 
atlached, They do not wish to be compelled to 
become rither communistic or capitalistic. They 
wish to adapt their own Institutions as meressary. 
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and if'a middle way presents itself az o euitalile 
ilternative, to adypr that. It is above all clear 
that the smuller nations wish to he neutral in 
the Cold War and that they are prepared to do 
mWervihing they can to put an end to it, 
the POM meeting of the United Nations. Grn- 
eral Assembly did nothing else, it magbe clear 
thar all the: uncommitted nations felt them- 
selves threatened in two different ways, On the 
one hand, they did net want to become involved 
in the Cold War, with their countries a possilile 
buttlecround. On the other hand, they felt that 
a¢ long ae the great powers wasted their re- 
smTce On unprodictive weapons of war there 
would be lithe eurpluy available for their own 
enormous economic needs, It was for this reason 
that Khroshchev's proposal for universal disarm- 
ament, put forward in 1959 and again in 196), 
was mecarded so wistfully, This seemed the 
proper objective to be aimed for: yet all but a 
few nations had grave doubts that anv sock 
proposal was practicable in the present state 
of the warld, 

Yet events are moving toward such ia sali 
tion, slowly inderd, bit surely. Both superpowers 
tlready have recognized that there oon he no 
thermonuclear war without destroying the world, 
am!) that neither power can hope to land a 
knockout hlow on the other withont iteelf being 
alincet as severely damaged in the process. If 
they vo not wise the ultimate weapons, hit eon 
fine thenmeelvee to conventional anms. as is same 
times Stgersted, will the sonar of seruirity of the 
world be any greater? Neither side trusts the 
other without the etrictest of controls, The ean- 
trols may in time he agreed to. What then? 
There still will he a world of conipeting nations, 
each piling ap its armaments. More men will he 
drafted inte the armies of the world, and tech- 
nology will he turned toward the perfecting of 
Instruments of destroction that will not infringe 
on the nuclear ban. Tliese weapons will pot 
necessanly ber mitch less expensive and Hiny nil 
Frew enough money onl resources for the peers 
Of the amdeveloped nations, 

Tl heying te become clear that the age-old 
system under which war hay heen the final 
instrament for decision in intemmational relations 
ie not only outimoded—as most men world agres 
iW prineiple—but my he on the way oui al: 


together, if a substitute can be devised. War 
would then join domestic andl chatiel slavery as 
one of the aberrations which mankind. hae out 
grown. [othe power and influence of a nation 
were to longer to be convirned in terme of 
military potential, it does not follow necessarily 
that the power and influence of the United 
States and the USSH would be diminished: They 
would ‘still have their competing svateme in 
aperation: they would still be poles of attraction 
for other nations Fach nation still would have 
ite own police forces, anil we should pot autn 
ratirally see the end of reactionary and tyran 
new tegimes. Rit without the possihility af 
military interference from abroad, these regimes 
woul (become an affair for the individual 
peoples to deal with as best they contd, 
Political and economic dislocations would 
certainly follow the abandonment of Interna: 
tional warfare, Tremondous adjustments would 
have te be made, especially in those countries 


where armaments occupy a significant percent- 


age of the gross notional product, But the world 


wold tat bie changed totally. The nations would 


remain, till competitive. stil] nationalistic. 
World government would not necessarily be any 
nearer, ever if it were desirable. But total 
disarmament. save lor domestle polite forees 
and on international earntpad force with the aole 
lnsk of policing universal disarmament, is mot 
unthinkable; ane dees it require an improbable 
change af heart on the part of all homan beings 
in the world. Tt would asher in wo millenniom. 

Bit dicarmament would be a rational de 
risiom to pot an end to the ageold institution 
of international war, when it hae outlived its 
usefulness and the purpose for whieh it has heen 
need in the past. Disarmament would {ree the 
world to tueckle ite other probleme ima new 
miner, The decision aeeme to this writer to he 
one That must be taken if the world is to survive, 
and ils cost may he not so excessive as to nile 
oul 46 forever tmpracticable, It is. even 
questionable whether the two present leaders in 
the international struggle for power would be 
the chief losers under auch a svetem. The solu 
tion, moreover. appears to he on the way. The 
pressure of world opinion may [pane-evprne strong 
enctigh to overcome the stubbornness of the 
moat committed! nations, and the institution al- 
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ready existe through which the preseure con be 
applicd—the United Nations, 

Disarmament is, indeed, the one hope for 
long-lerm survival, Uf it is net adopted, the chess 
game will end—and even the two kings them: 
selves will not survive to glower at one another 
in solitary majesty oma stricken board, 
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Social and Cultural Changes 1 the 
Western World i the Twentieth Century 


* The new freedom and its 
consequences 


The twentieth century is an age of paradox, 
The achievements of thie century and its prede- 
ressors in the modem period have made it pos- 
sihle for the majority of Western men to 
emancipate themselves from numerous restric: 
Hons Utat alflieted men in past centuries. The 
individualism that we noticed @s early as: the 
Renaisanes, but which could be the possession 
of only a few in that age, has onow become 
possible for the majority. Throughout his life, 
Weetem man makes thousands of choices not 
availaile te him earlier, He can choose his 
career and his spouse freely; he can. educate 
himself or not according to hte bent; he can 
choose from a nmvriad formes of entertainment: 
he can cultivate o hobhy in his spare time; he 
ran live wherever he feela inclined, either in the 
country of his birth or im a foreign land. All 
that is required of him in return is to behave 
in such a way as not to infringe too outrage 
ously on the freedom of others, to obey eoch 
laws.as his society imposes on him, and to make 
enough money for himself by hie work jor to 
inherit it from an aneestor who earned more 
than enough for his needs) to enable him to 
satiely what he conceives to le his requirements. 
Truly an enviable lot, one would think, in com- 
parison with what was demanded of a medieval 
eerf! 


Yet it can scarcely be doubted that 
twentieth-century man has not discovered the 
aecret Of happiness, and that his new-found 
freedom has posed for him a new set of prob- 
lets to which be has not yet found even the 
beginnings of a olution, These problems may be 
summed up under the general heading of in- 
accnnty, on insecurity which leads to fear of 
real or imagined dangers and to a sense of 
frustration because he can doso littl by himself 
to overcome them, It should be noted at this 
point that most of what follows in this section 
refers to the average member of the middle 
class in Western society, OF course there are 
exceptions to any such generalizations as these, 
but the case of the typical bourgeois js consid- 
ered because he is the representative of that 
class which gives ite tone to society. It is cer 
tainly true that a member of a subject race or 
of a formerly submerged class will hind excite- 
ment and stimulus in the vistas of freedom held 
in front of him, and some Western hourgeois 
may find a similar excitement in helping him to 
achiewe his aims. The submerged members of 
society clearly have a tangible goal to pursue, 
The contention in this chapter is that emanci- 
pated Western men have not yet found a similar 
gail now that the tangible goals have ben 
largely achieved. 

In the capitalistic societies of the Weel, man 
has become dependent upon the possession of 
enough money to meet what he beliewes to be 
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his needs; and these needs are no longer simple. 
The food, clothing, and shelter, which we have 
spoken of in the first chapter of this book as the 
elementary needs of every human hetng, are not 
to be won as easily as in primitive societies: 
nor do they constitute the only requirements for 
human beings living in a developed socipty, 
From a fifth to a third of the population of most 
industrial nations #till has difficulty in earning 
rnough to satisfy these elementary needs. But 
even these men and women are not immune to 
the pressures of their society. and will often 
choose, for example, to be entertained. or to own 
a private means of transportation, rather than 
to live in an adequate house or provide them: 
selves with an adequate diet. The large majority 
of the population determines ite needa by refer: 
ence to its social position, which is raised or 
lowered in accordance with (te consumption of 
goods and services provided by the society, Thus 
there is a steady pressure to earn more money 
and so to consume more goods and services. 
Few individuals in an industrial society are 
Immune to such pressure. They worry about 
their present and future income, they spend 
much of their energy and. thought in trying te 
make more than they do. or at least to pratect 
themselves from losing what they have already. 

The higher they rise in the social scale, the 
more ther are in danger, and the more they 
suffer from a sense of chronic insecurity. ‘The 
low-income worker uses his labor union to har- 
fain fora contract which will poarantee him his 
job and. if possible, a rising income for a 
limited period of time. As soon os the contract 
expires he is ready to lay down his tole for the 
purpose of pulling pressure on his employer to 
grant him a new contract. Once it is signed he 
will once more breathe freely. His mien alee fe 
expected to protect him against arbitrary dis- 
missal and to ensare him a pension when he is 
too old to work, In addition he looks to the state 
to sapplement his pension from taxes collected 
from himeelf and from others during his work- 
ing life, 

Such efforts to achieve eoonomic mevurity 
through the process of collective hargaining are 
not feasible for most higher-income workers, 
who are nol hired and fired en masse according 
to conditions of employment, hut who are em: 
ployed upon an individual basis, Such men and 


women are hired not only because of market 
conditions, nor indeed only because of their par- 
ticular skills, but on the basis of o large mumber 
of imponderable faectors—for example, whether 
they are personally wecentable to aid like hy 
thelr employers, whether they happen to have 
the right sscial connections, whether they hear 
of the opening at the right time, whether there 
i somteoné else available who has hetter connec: 
tions or simply better luck. Yet it ie more 
serious for these people to be without work or 
income since they have grown oocustomed to o 
higher standard of living and have undertaken 
certain commitments which presuppose a contin: 
ued high income Moreover they have achieved! 
a sorial rank, which they could lose if they aro 
long without a suitable position and income. It 
1 not surprising that these men suffer from o 
eense of insecurity even more than the organized 
lower-income worker. or that they expend a dis- 
proportionate amoint of their time and energy 
in trying to manipulate events in their favor. 
Against the dangers of unemployment the small 
sum of movey provided hy the state as social 
security ts to them virtually negligible, Their 
only recourse is to save money if they can in the 
good years of high income and employment. 0 
that they will have something w fall back upon 
in the case of emergency. Yet this too is difficult 
since there will he pressure upon them during 
the good vears to maintain their social position, 
This means in fact that most of them can save 
little, 

Thus low-income and high-income workets 
find that their freedom Is nol as meer irget ial ag 
might appear. The quest for money is forced 
upon them by the-social world in which they 
live, Most of them havesundertaken responsibili- 
ties toward others aa well as toward themselves 
which cannot be easily abandoned, It is hardly 
Ino strong te say thet they have acquired a new 
kind of gerfdom which is concealed, because 
they have an apparent freedom of choice denied 
to the moevieval serf, But in mtn the serf hal 
a security which the modern man tacks, however 
little the serf may have appreciated it, 

Reset as he is by social and economic pres- 
sure, itis difhentt for twentieth-century man to 
see how he is.to extricate himself from his posi- 
Hon. From time to time he recopnizes his virtual 
enslavernmnt, But what ix he to do, heyand chats 
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acterizing his Hife os a “rat race? Could he and 
his family, for whom he is responsible, really 
endure the loss of income and social position 
mvolved im quitting his job? Everything he 
consumes is provided for him by the labor and 
machines of others: A true independence is un 
thinkable, unless he has some source of income. 
He must therefore conform, at Jeast to some 
egree, to the pressures of his society, and make 
for hireself a minimal income on which he and 
his family can live. So why nat accept the posi- 
tion, regard himself, indeed, as a serf, lot rise 
Superior to his seridom in his own inner bemg 
—te gently tolerant toward himself and his 
society, but recognise at the same Lime thal once 
his debt to society is paid, be is thereafter (ree? 
Once hie living hase been made and his seven- 
hour day accomplished, he has many hours left 
for himself, probably including « full two days 
of “weekend.” But he is wearied by his five-day 
rat race. [t is easier to sink into. an intellectual 
sloth, to put aside. if he ean, his worries, and 
rither be entertained or undertake a mindless 
rseape in the many ways provided for him by an 
industrial economy—drugging the mind with 
alcoliol, speeding over the highways and water- 
ways, talking idly with friends and acquaint 
ances, pursuing a golf hall in an electrically 
propelled cart and occasionally exercising his 
muscles by hitting it: Then the persistent thought 
that be is a human being and that be ts not 
developing all his human potentialities will not 
‘ome up to plage him. 

Why lndeed should he develop them? And 
indeed what is so remarkable ahout a human 
being? His persistent intuition of himself as o 
heing unique in creation is surely, he may 
think, belied by what “science” (read “some 
acientists”) teaches him about himself. The Dar- 
winian theory discussed in Chapter 20) is till 
not outmoded. Man is an accidental product of 
evolution, fitted to survive because of the use- 
fulness of his mind, If there had been no chanee 
tuutation in the remote past, there would be ino 
hiumati being. His habitat, the earth, has nothing 
unique ahout it, Tt ie a most insignificant spot 
in the universe. Matter is now known to he 
something inconceivably complex, made up apr 
parently of charges of positive and negative 
electricity, which act ato distance—so that what 
we call solid and material is mostly space. ‘The 


humum being himaelf, insofar as his organism is 
material, ie of course made up oof the same 
electrical charges and space; his atoms are just 
like these of the rest of the material world, and 
in combination with other atoms and molecules 
are subject to chemical changes. Mental activity 
i probahiy a chemical and electrical process of 
an extremely complex kind, but substantially no 
different from any other such process. 

Insofar ae he is an incividoal human being, 
he is the product of heredity and environment. 
He receives his biological and tnerital inheritance 
from his parents, who in tum received their own 
from their parents: This inheritance is trans- 
mitted by wenes. extremely complex molecules, 
which may he combined in an almost infinitely 
large number of combinations, according to sta 
tistical laws of probability, Born with this im- 
heritance he is at once influenced by his 
environment, and will be eo influenced all hie 
life, None of this was of the man’s.own making 
or by hiv own choice, Moreover, if he achieves 
anything in the world, he cannot transmit it to 
his children through the genes. He may through 
no Fault of his own tranemit faulty genes to 
them, and thus have a retarded or imbecile 
child; thereafter he is almost powerless to help 
hie child to become more nearly normal, how- 
ever excellent the environment he provides for 
it, He con merely provide certain environmental 
advantages for his children; but of all that he 
has won for himself there is nothing that he can, 
as the saving goes, “take with him.” 

When he dies. there may be or there may 
net he a foture life. But the hypothesis that there 
is such o future fife, as his relipion asserts, has 
never been verified hy science, If seems to him 
unlikely that any methods as yet conceived of 
hy science could verify it. This he is compelled 
to fall hack on faith, The picture provided for 
him of such o future life by his religion, even if 
it were credible, is not necessarily attractive to 
him. A paradise of earthly charms magnified a 
millionfold would in hia eves be likely to he 
horing; a position “at the right hand of God" 
is only barely conceivable, and perhaps might 
prove to be rather tiresome, Likewiee the notion 
of hell as a place or condition of permanent suf- 
fering, though morte conceivable, since i corre 
sponds hetter with his earthly experience, too 
aften appears like w tale told ta the children to 
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frighten them into zood behavior. Indeed, heaven 
itelf may be thought of aw a similar tale, in- 
vented for the purpose of persvading a man to 
be “good.” What reason is there to take such 
tales seriously? 

Thus man is penned within his earthly 
world; his Tife began with a birth before which 
there was iwthing, aod will end with a death 
after which there je nothing. Any. incentive to 
develop himself must be provided on this earth 
and out of his own nature as it is revealed to 
him by his own inteition. Tf he is to be moral, 
if his acts are to be ethical, then his morality 
and ethics must cither give him personal satis- 
faction or he approved (and rewarded) by his 
society. There ts no objective reason why he 
should be moral, uiless morality pays off in his 
social life, of wiless doing goo) makes him “feel 
goo.” There is no objective reason why man 
should do anything save for the pleasure it af- 
fords him; there is no objective reason why he 
should develop his potentialities save insofar as 
it gives him satisfaction to develop them: Yet it 
remams incontestable that the simple pursuit 
of his various forms of enjoyment does not lead 
to happiness, hut leaves him both sated and dis- 
sitishied: atid that he has acquired o horror of 
everything that gives him pain and discomfort, 

We have already considere! the fear of 
tinemployment and ill-uccess, measured in ma- 
terial terms, and the los of income which 
accompanies them. To these fears shonld be 
added a fear of ill health, a fear of old age, and 
a fear of death, which, according to all indicn- 
tions of history. ts both for stronger and far 
more Widespread than fn earlier centuries, The 
third fear is ‘natural enough in a skeptical age, 
Death marks the end of all the Wife he will ever 
know; and though there may not jie much left 
lo enjoy on earth, it is better than nothing. The 
olher two frara are closely connected. The fear 
of old age arises in part from a fear of the i] 
health that accompanies it, But, probably even 
more important as a contributory factor, ie the 
eocial position of the aged in Western SOCLeTy. 
The old are not respected hw the young a8 
matter of course, oz in some Oriental societies, 
They are well aware that they are too often a 
burden on their Children, who have their own 
needs to care for aml have little income fo spare 


for theie support. They do not relish the proe- 
pret of living in a spreial home for the aged, 
wilh ite many reetrictions on their freedom, and 
the constant cumpanionship of others who are 
plagued by the sane illy as. themselves. ‘The 
elderly in Western society are also discriminated 
against hy emplovers, who too often prefer to 
see young faves around them. 

The fear of ill health afflicts modern men 
anit warner all their lives. This fear is catered to 
by advertisers interested jn gelling their tos. 
trams for every ill to which man is heir.and by 
the public press. which i» aware of the consum- 
ing interest of ite readers in the topic. TI] heaith 
and suffering, in the opinion of modern Western 
man, mist be pout on ond to af oner hiy what- 
ever means are available. A pill must be downed, 
an operation undertaken if advised by the doc- 
tor, 4 careful wate must be maintained to see 
that ane of the major killers is not in the offing. 
fnoculations against every disease are increns- 
ingly sought by the biochemist, so that the 
disease can be headed off before its onset. More 
pills must be taken to strengthen resistance to 
distases that might penetrate the defenses, 

Thus modern man is hagridden by fear and 
worry, in spite of all the pleasures that his so 
ciety through ils ingenuity and industry provide 
him; and the historian of Western civilization 
is driven to see in all the symptoms of malaise 
that he has recorded the shadow side of indi: 
vidualism—the concentration of modern man 
upon himself, the anthropocentricity of the heen- 
tieth-century world. All that will he discussed 
later in this chapter has some bearing upon this 
phrnomenon—the science and technology which 
have been used for the pleasure of man, (or the 
provision of more and more varied gools, ta 
save him from drodgery. to provide him with 
painless entertainment; the medicine that keeps 
him from suffering, the psychology that relieves 
him of his frustrations. the education that en 
ables him to bring his talents to fruition, the 
literature that diverts him, the religion that 
offers him sulvation. And we shall see also how 
the artists ify Wenlicthecentury gociety have, al- 
most te a oman, been dissatished with their 
society. in revolt against and often seriously 
alienuted from it. For the artists do not require 
objective reasons to develop their potentialities. 
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They know that it is an inner need for them to 
express what is in them, @ need that cannot be 
sainsiid; and it is the artiet wha, perhaps alone 
in our society. knows at the gate of death that 


what he hae done on earth has been worth while.. 


Tt is mow our tisk to discuss the means by 
which may hos Leen emancipated In this age 
from the ills that beset hity in former ayes, os 
well as the coneepts of man and his world that 
are provided for him hy hie intellectual leaders. 
Among these what is called science (formerly 
known lese inclusively as “natoral” science) 
tukes pride of place. 


> Twentieth-century ecience 
and technology 


In previows chapters we have considered. 


‘scientific advances primarily from the point of 
view of their effect upon man’s view of himself 
and the world. Until the nineteenth centory, 
science was of relatively little practical value; 
such technical advances as were made sternmed 
mostly from the efforts of practical men and 
owed tittle to the seekers after pure knowledge. 
Even the gigantic achievernents of Galilee and 
Newton, much theigh they contributed to man’s 
inderstanding of the world, did not eucceed in 
doing much to improve his Jot, Before the end 
of the eighteenth century thinge were beginning 
to change, We have ceen how wniveraity scien 
list: engaged in demenstrating the principles of 
the steam engine, were able to contribute: to 
the invention of an improved model, But such 
Adsistance was still, rare at that time. In the 
nineteenth century, however, scientists and tech- 
nologists worked together in harmony much 
more frequentl;, This was especially trae in 
the field of chemistry. But it was not antil the 
twentieth century that the ectentists clearly out- 
stripped the technologists and engineers: and it 
is From the work of the scientists that almost all 
ihe great technical advances of this century have 
stemmed. Clearly it wotld be impossible to 
enumerate even a small pereentage of the great 
advances in science: during this period, espe 
clally those made by the physicists, What will 
therefore be attempted is a brief discussion of 
the most outstanding developments, including 
those which have influenced man’s thought about 
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himeelf and his world and those which have con- 
tributed mest to the alteration of hie mode of 
life. 

The present knowledge of the physical 
world held by man ie the result of the rigorous 
application of the scientific method developed in 
the seventeenth century. In essence this method 
consista of formulating hypotheses to explain 
previously observed phenomena. the prediction 
of some necessary consequences of the hypothe- 
sea, fallowed by the setting up of planned experi- 
merits for the purpose of testing the predictions. 
If an experiment is euccessful it is. then con: 
eluded that the hypothesis has been verified; it is 
held to be true unless ao further consequence of 
the liypothesis ie later shown to be untrue, at 
which pomt the hypothesis has to be either 
modified to take account of the riewly discov- 
ered fact or abandoned. The rigorous logician 
willof course note that a logical fallary is in 
valwed (the affirming of the consequent—if A is, 
then Bis; B is, therefore A is), but there ts no 
need to trouble with the fallacious reasoning, if 
it is understood that A-is only to be taken as a 
temporary truth, which can be overthrown if at 
same future date it is found that B is not. 

The strength of thie method lies in its prac- 
ties! usefulness, Each newly observed fact can 
be given its die weight, and takes ite place in 
the general body of confirmed hypotheses which 
constitute scientific knowledge: and there is no 
need to consider too closely just what each prar- 
ficular item in the theory really is. Its effects 
merely have to be capable of being tested. and 
its relations expressed in mathematical form. A 
mathematical equation itself may be quite in- 
capaile of heing pictured a? call, etill lees of 
being tested directly. But from all equations can: 
sequences can he deduced hy mathematical 
means; sooner or later soch a consequence 
should be verifiable, giving the mathematician 
a Faith that his equation represents a truth. 


PHYSICS 


The subsensible world ‘The most «pectacu- 
lar scientific advances of the twentieth century 
have been in the realm of physics, many of the 
results of which have had practical applications. 
This has been especially truo of the investiga- 
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tons-of the subsensible world. We concluded our 
stiidy of physics ln Chapter 20 by brief nmen- 
tion of the new theories on the constitution of 
matter. The old form of the atomic theory, ac- 
cording to which the atom was an indivisible 
hut real component of mutter, often pictured as 
8 billiard hall of almost infinitesimal size, had to 
be abandoned in favor of the theory that the 
atom was made up of electrical charges. These 
charges. for reasons that will appear, still are 
called particles and thought to behave in a man- 
net that ean be ascertained by experiment. The 
first elementary particle to he discovered (at 
present the number of such known particles is 
30) wae the electron, but physicists quickly 
recognized that there were at least two kinds of 
particles, the proton and the eleetron, the former 
with a positive, the latter with a tiegative charge. 
The whoie. the atom, waz pictured asa proton 
nucleus: around which moved the electrons in 
circular orbits. The atoms were held together 
ly the balance between the positive charger of 
the mucletis and the negative charge of the elec: 
trons, Later it was discovered that the electrons 
did not move only in circular orbits. Some 
orbits, indeed, were elliptical, It was shown that 
there were many orbits, and electrons coulil 
move from one orbit to another, But apparently 
they did not move across the intervening spare 
between the orbits. They leapt from one to the 
Olher orbit, Atoms whose electrons moved from 
one orbit to wnother were therefore unstable: 
and it wae alse found possible by highly refined 
techniques to increase their instability, to. make 
naturally stable atom untable, In the course 
Of time many other particles were postulated to 
explain various observed phenomena, especially 
the spectrum lines of the different elements: it 
was also discovered that the nucleus possesses 
both protons and neutron newtral particles 
whose presence lid not affect the stability of the 
atom. The tueleus of the atom remained porsi- 
tively charged in order to balance the negative 
electrons 

Meanwhile investigation was procecding 
inte the phenomenon of radiation, the emission 
af energy by luminous bodies, which varies ac: 
cording to the wave length of the particular kind 
of “light” which emits it. In modern’ science, 


light is nv longer just the visible light appearing 
in the rainbow, hut all electromagnetic radin- 
tions. Visthle light, indeed, is. often thought of 
as mae up of “free electrons," which, being 
unconnected with any atoms, are free to travel 
at the known speed of light. now reckoned to be 
about 186,300 miles per second. At the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, Max Planck 
discovered that radian) energy i emitted and 
absorbed in definite amounts, which ane always 
4 multiple of the minimum amount, which ap- 
pears to he irredooible. The minimum amount 
Planck called a “quantum” of energy. Energy is 
not emitted continuously hut fn measurable 
quantities at a) time. 

In Planck's original theory the atom. in 
some way was uble to emit these quanta of 
energy from itself, It was Einstein who was able 
to deduce from his theory of relativity the rela- 
lion hetween energy and the atom, which latter, 
of cmirse, onlike energy, has mass. He arrived 
at the famous equation, E = me*. where the 
energy tquivalent is expressed as mass mulli- 
plied by the aquare of the velocity of light (or 
momentum, multiplied by the velocity of light). 
The equation suggested to Einstein and other 
scientists that it should he possible to release 
energy throwsh the fission of the atom, a train 
of seientific investigation which led eventually 
to the development of the atomic bomb; 

Meanwhile more difficulties were experi- 
mnotd in determining the actual nature of the 
electron. Simple experiments showed that it waa 
clearly a particle, whereas more refined experi- 
menty showed alsa that jt behaved like a wave 

in just the same way as light itself, The 
natire of Tight had been a problem to scientists 
ever sine the seventeenth century, Newton be 
lieving that it was corpuscular, and Huygens 
that it waem wave, [t is thus necessary to hold 
that the electron ig both a particle and a 
wave: wave groups manifest themselves as parti- 
eles, and the frequencies, Le. the number of 
crests of these waves which pass a given point 
ina second, manifest themselves as energies. 
The mathernatics for these equivalencies are well 
established and accepted by physicists, who have, 
however, different views on the meaning of the 
equations, 
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At this point the atterrpt to picture the 
constitution of matter and ite smallest consti 
ents brenks down altogether, Nevertheless. it 
remains possible to use both the mathematics 
and the knowledge of the behavior of the elec- 
trona for practical purposes in mumerois ways. 
as, for instance, in the branch of electrical engi- 
neering knows a electronics. But neither the 
plrysicist nor the ordinary human being can. feel 
that « comprehensive onderstanding has vet 


heen ofitained of the true nature of matter, 


which appears to become ever more and more 
mMyvsterious. 

A final point should be noted which has 
arisen out of these physical Investigations, that 
has sometimes been given, more philosophical 
weight than can possithly he ite due. In 1927 
Werner Heisenherg munciated his principle 
of uncertainty (sometimes improperly called 


the principle of tdeterminacy). Experiments 


showed that it would forever be impossible to 
determine the actual position and the velecity at 
any time of an electron, since the very effort 
would require the use of a radiation which 
would alter either the pesition or the velocity. 
Heisenberg, indeed, expressed mathematically 
the margin of error that would be entailed; but 
since there were two unknowns in his equation, 
no numerical equivalent would ever be obtained. 
A limit had this bees reached beyond which 
exact knowledye could not go. The future post- 
tion of st particle could not be predicted from a 
knowlrdee of its present position and velocity; 
thus scientific cazsation, which consists, ae has 
heen noted, of prediction and verification, broke 
down when confronted with these phenomena of 
the subatomic world. But it ts;a fat step from 
feeognizing thie breakdown to the conclusion 
made by some physicists thal the principle af 
strict cunsulity in other realma has to be afan- 
done. Even in the subatomic realm the laws of 
probability are ¢till weable, It can be shown 
statisticnlly that the probability of the movement 
of the ¢lectrans will be ae predicted. cern 
thonch the movement of an individnal. electron 
cannot be predicted, ft has also been licldl hv 
some physicists and others that the Principle of 
Uncertainty demonstrates the possibility of the 
human free will, a« if the unpredictable hehavior 


of the electron was in some way connected with 
the unpredictability of human behavior. The 
etly bearing that the principle could have on 
the question of human free will i+ that, sinee it 
is not possible to predict the behavior of an 
atom, it may be equally impossible to predict 
the behavior of the human will; and that be- 
couse there may nit be strict causality in the 
coluensihle world, there may not be strict causal- 
ity dn the actions of the human will, An analogi- 
eal argument with such meager consequences 
seems to this writer to have been hardly worth 
making; It is perhaps worth noting, however, 
that the supposed relation between the move- 
ment: of the ators and the human will was also 
hel in the ancient world, The Greck scientific 
phildeopher Epicurus and the Roman poet Li- 
eretins likewlae joatulated a random swerve 
\clinamen) of the atom in order to account for 
hinmoan free will. 


Relativity and gravitation 1 iz almost a 
relief to turn from the suhsensible world to the 
macroscopic universe and consider the other 
great achievements of twentieth-century physics, 
the two theories of relativity jut forward by 
Albert Einatein, the special theory announced in 
(905 and the general theory announced in 
1915. Like all good theories, they explain o 
number of difficultics and discrepancies that had 
been revealed by observation and experiment 
in the previous decades, and they threw light 
on numerous other matters not immediately 
rannected with the material studied by Einstein, 
For some lime past it had begun to appear to 
physicists that the Newtonian laws of motion 
and eravitation were not fully applicable either 
im the vast spaces of the universe or in the eub- 
sensible world, however accarate and useful they 
might fe when applied to motion and gravita 
tian on earth, ‘The theories of relativity, inderd, 
lo wot overthrow the Newtonian system. But, 
living mire generalized. they include the New- 
lonian lawe—whith thus heeome a spectal case 
of the laws propounded by Einstein. The New- 
tonian Jaws thod continue to be used in practice. 
zince we doe weually concerned with the macro 
scopic phenomena to which they apply. But 
when very high velocities are involved, as in the 
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macroscopic phenomena of light and the mirro- 
scopic phenomena of the atomic world, then the 
more comprehensive lawe of relativity mint he 
During the nineteenth century there was 
widespread belief among physicists that an 
“ether” existed which was a medium for the 
propagation af lightwaves and through which 
the earth and other bodies passed, When various 
phenomena connected with light and motion 
could not be explained under the Newtonian 
lows, qualities were necribed to the ether that 
hecame ever more difftieull to heliewe—not unlike 
the manner in which purely theoretical epicycles 
were invented for many centuries to explain 
difficulties that arnee from astronomical observa- 
tions, The: ether thus became ever more arid 
more complicated, as more attrilutes were 
ascribed to it. co that it became difficult to Ie- 
lieve that it really existed, Finally experiments 
eartied out In 1887 | Michelson-Morley) shawed 
results that cast very grave doubts on the ex- 
istence of an ether of any conceivable qnalitirs 
at all, When the experiments in subsequent years 
were made with more refined techniques the 
results were the same. Albert Einstein, ponder- 
ing on the Michelson-Morley experiments and 
other difhculties being experienced by the mathe- 
maticians, took a: his hypothesis the notion that 
the velocity of light would always appear the 
same, whatever the position of the obwerver, and 
however fast he was moving—a notion that was 
plainly contrary: to observation in the cuse of 
every other form of motion, Einstein took for 
granted that the ether did not: exist, The: result 
of his investigations was the special principle af 
relativity, which takes mio occounl the imntion 
of the observer (who is of course known to. be 
always in motion, like everything che in the 
universe). All velocity. according to this prin: 
ciple. is meaningless except relative velowity: 

It ts necessary here te en inte the romifi- 
ations of the theary. Tt need only be said: that 
alinost everything that har heen thought about 
the universe as a whole had to be rethought. 
above all the concepts of time and space. [ni 
1908, the mathematician Hermann Minkowski. 
drawing conclusions from the special theory, 
spoke of lime as.an actual “dimension,” in oddi- 


tion to the three dimensions of space—tengeth, 
breadth, and thickness. This meant thar the 


universe must henceforth be considered as a 
four-dimensional spacetime continuum: and 
though the time dimension may in practice be 
ignored in the study of macromopic phenomene 
on the earth, if one wishes to approach the actual 
truth, the Jourth dimension must alsa be con- 
sidered. 

The general theory of relativity considered 
the phenomenon of gravitation, which, it will be 
remembered, had heen shown by Newton to he 
universal, But Newton had never even attempted 
to say what gravitation Is. Although we com- 
monly speak of the “force” of gravity, it still 
cannot he regarded as 9 force in any sense in 
which a force is usually pictired. It cannot be 
screened off. it cannot be harnessed, jt acts in- 
stantaneourly, But gravity remains a prime fact 
of the universe, and obviously some explanation 
should be given as to what it ix and why it acts 
(iF it “acts") ae it does. By making wee of a 
non-Enclidean geometry invented In the nine- 
teenth century by the mathematician Georg 
Friedrich Riemann, Einstein coochuled that a 
fravitational eld is simply a “curvature” of 
space, Space is distorted; and the distortion in- 
ereases ny proportion to the mass of the body 
which distorts jt, and decreases with the distance 
from that body. A falling body simply moves to 
the next nearest point in “spacetime.” Thos 
gravity hee no power of “attraction.” hut any 
particle of matter moves in the easiest direction 
a} a constant velocity, unless it encotnters a dis 
lorted region of space (formerly called a emivr 
tational field), As soon ae Einsteln’s general 
theary hecame krown after World War |, an 
expedition was sent out to observe a solar eclipse, 
and to see if an important consequence of the 
theory could be verified liv observation. Tt was 
known that the planet Metenry did not follow 
exactly the path predicted for it under the New- 
tonian tows. Tt is reported that Einstein stayed 
quictly at home in bed, confident that his pre: 
dictions would be verified. 

The expedition in die course reported that 
the movement was in accordance with the pre- 
diction of the relativity theory. Since 1919 more 
predictions have heen verified. and ho observa: 
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tions have heen made that would east any doubt 
on the theory. Thus for the present the theory, 
strange as it may appear to the imtutored com: 
mon man—who happily continues to speak in 
his common tongue of the “force” of gravity— 
is still provisionally true in accordance with the 
principles of the scientific method, 


The science of chemistry owes much to the 
new concepts of physics, e=pecially to the de- 
veloped theories dealing with the atomic struc- 
ture of matter, and in some areas the work of 
the chemist can hardly be distinguished from 
that of the pliysicist. Insight into the process of 
chemical change, derived [rom the theories and 
techniques of physics, bas provided the chemist 
with direction for his own research—which re- 
search, an the whole, is expected to have more 
immediate practical application than physics It 
is seldom feasible for the chemist to engage in 
his research without the use of extensive apr 
paratus and substantial numbers of co-workers. 
Much twentieth-century chemical research is 
therefore sponsored by the industrial establish- 
ments, which hope to make practical use of the 
work done and of the discoveries made. The 
great universitirs also provide comparable fa- 
cilities; but even these ore often supported 
directly or indirectly by industry, ay well ae by 
the state which fas also an interest in’ the 
results, 

lt would be as tedious as il i unnecessary 
ty record: here all. the areas in which chemistry 
has advanced in the twentieth centiiry- But a 
few general. remarks will suggest the direction 
in which chemistry has advanced. The raw ma 
terinis provided by nature are how very seldom 
used in their pristine form. The mannfacturer 
requires of his material that it be suitable for 
the particular purposes he has in mind, Steel 
should haye certain qualities. which will differ 
according tw his needs, lor exainple. high tensile 
strength, ductility, malleabiliny, and the like. 
The builder wishes his material to be weather- 
proof, fireproof, strong but not brittle, The 
manufacturer of household utensils wishes lil 
wares.to be handsome in appearance, not easily 


broken. uniform in texture and so on. The 
hosiery manufacturer needs a material which is 
smart in appearance, absorbent, capable of being 
dyed in a variety of shades—and not too strong. 
lest he should be put out of business by being 
anable to win repeat orders for his products. 
All manufacturers wish fo be able to make some 
commercial use of everything in their raw mute- 
rials, Nothing should be wasted if any use can 
lie found for it, [t is then wp to the chemist to 
reconstruct the iron ore, wood, coal, and other 
materinils in sich a way that he can meet the 
sprcifications of industry, using the innumerable 
techniques now. available to him, his knowledge 
of the molecular structure of the given raw 
materiale. and a blueprint of the ideal material 
he proposes to make, Thus he ean plan his 
chemical changes with extreme precision, and 
even make entirely new raw materials. If, for 
various reasons. he does not have at his disposal 
enough of a particular raw material, he te en- 
couraged to make substitute. but similar, mate- 
rial from whatever is available to him—a 
Germany, 4 country not rich in raw muiterials, 
was compelled to produce mrmerous ersatz mate- 
rials doring both wars. 


BIO,.OGY 


Biology in the twentieth century has become 
far more closely allied to chemistry than it was 


‘in the past. Indeed the <cience koown as bio- 


chemistry today attracts far more research 
workers than classical macrobiclogy, perhaps 
jecause if can more readily use the rigorous 
methods of scientific research and rely less on 
trial and error. Research hiochemists, like their 
brethren in chemistry and plrysies, are. for the 
same reason, interested in the extremely small 
(microbiology), and there is evena tendency to 
neglect the study of the ordinary visible living 
organisms in favor of the tiny units which com- 
pose the organic wholes, As is natural when 20 
much research is concentrated on a problem. 
mach has been discovercd abut the cell, whieh, 
at least until very recently, was considered to he 
the basic structural anit of all living matter, in 
much the same way as the atom was considered 
the hasie anit of all matter. Some biologists, 
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however, now propose to. abandon the notion 
that the cell is the basic unil, preferring to speak 
of “envelope-systems” and to regard the cell as 
aspecial case of u particular envelupe-system, 
All cells are rnvelope-systems of a particular 
kink but not all envelopo-syetems are celle, 

However thie may be. auch study is given 
to the complex organic compounds called pro 
teins, which form the essential element in proto: 
plasm, the termosed for the basic living material 
of which all organiams ore constructed. The 
chemistry of the protein is now well understood. 
and its various comporents identified. The great. 
eat aid hae been given to this science ly the 
electron microscope. invented in the 1920's and 
consiomtly perfected since. With this instrumetit 
an object can be magnified more than 66,000 
times, a feat quite impossible for any apparatus 
which has to use ordinary wisible fight. The 
biochemist therefore has an advantage over the 
physicist in that he can actuaily see the elements 
with which he ie dealing; he ix not compelled 
to. deal only with theoretically postulated entitivs. 
On the other hand. his work nyust largely be 
confined to observation and to the effort to un- 
derstand the structure and operation of the given 
entity, which he cannot change. The molecular 
structure of the living organistn ost remain 
ae il Wat constructed hy nature. Bencath the 
visible cell with ite protein there remains: how: 
ever, the invisible molecule: and beneath the 
molecule are the atom and the elementary peorti- 
thes. The biochemist must therefore constrict 
by theoretical means the relation that just 
obtain between the molvente and the ell or en- 
velope-system, then calculate the manner in 
which the molecules must be placed in order 
to form the entity as it is observed under the 
dectron amivrecope, Such calculations enable 
predictions to be male, which sometimes can 
be confirmed by observation under the micro 
wope, thos fulfilling the criteria for knowledge 
of @ scientifie nature. 


The origin of life The great Yearning of 
most biologists je to discaver iy their techniques 
the origin of fife. Tt is rately believed now that 
the human being will ever he ahte to create liv- 
Ing Material out of ihe nonliving: in the labora. 


tory. thus demonstrating how life must have 
leer created “in the beginning.” He can observe 
the conditions neceseary for this initial “spon- 
taneous eeneration” and infer that, when these 
conditions obtained at some remote period of 
geological tinge, then life did arise. He can cal- 
culate the probability of the Presence of the 
necessary conditions. Such a probability. though 


very small. is not infinitely small. [f enough time 


if posited. it may he assirmed that this prohabil- 
ity was translated info actuality, as it very 
likely has been on ether planets in the universe 
where similar suitable conditions for the main- 
tenatnee of fife have obtained as on earth. No 
prolilem results from the fact that conditions 
stituhle for spontaneous generation have arisen 


0 rately, nor ig there any need to postulate 


MORSTANT spontaneous generation, os was asaymned 
to be the case hy selentizts of cartier periods, 
including Aristotle, For the organism hay the 
property of being able to reproduce itself, Once 
life grose, the process of evolution began to 
operale. and the myriad of varieties of forms 
have arisen through natural selection, os. dis- 
fesed earlier, 

There is, however. a constderable «question 
nmone hioiogists a to whet in fact constitutes 
life. Tt is not ae eady os might be imagined to 
distinguish the living from the nonliving. In 
portionlar there are two mnt important entities 
one postulated and. one aleerved, that are 
thought by some biologists to constitute a kind 
of “missing link” between the living and the 
nonliving, These are the gene and the vinis: 
Roth behave in some ways like nonliving sith 
stances, and in some ways like living subistances. 
Although the gene ix not, as yel. observable, 
and only it position on the ehromosome is 
known, its assumed existener accounts for so 
many of the knows phenomena of heredity that 
ite actial existence and its supposed composition 
are rarely doubted. ‘The virus, on the other 
hand, hia heen isolated in- some cases: and its 
behavior within the organiam is fairly well 
knows, The virns, however. cannot be treated 
as iff were a bacterium, Drugs, as we shall ser, 
Ho not affect it as they affect bactorig, Lt ie, be 
licwes! by some researehnre that cancer is caused 
hy some aa yet unknown virus, since thee 1s. 
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some evidence that it will respond to the same 
kind of treatment 2s virus diseases, 

In the traditional realm of macrobiology, 
advances have continued ty be made. In this 
realm it ie of course impossible to make con: 
trolled experiments on the «ame scale in the 
laboratory a» is possible in microbiology. Most 
of the advances have come frat the modern 
hahit of specinlization in ome particular area, a 
for example the functioning of the endocrine 
glands (endocrinology). Research workers who 
devote oll their attention to thelr specialty are 
naturally likely to make more discoveries thin 
the synthesizer of the past, Moreover, In the 
present century there is availahle not only a far 
more tehined technology, but also animals ona 
prodigious scale for experiment. One of the most 
useful of all research tools was a by-product of 
atomic research during the war, This is the nee 
of the adiontetive Isotope for the purpose of 
tracing o particular, substance as lt passes 
through the organiam. By “observing” the move- 
ment of the substance by meane of wo Geiger 
ominter many inferences can be made as to what 
part the substance plaps within the organism. 
Thie oliviates the necessity for physical contact 
with the substance by the researcher, which in 
earlier times would have involved the damaging 
of the organism being examiriedd. 

There are now a noniber of major special- 
ties, in all of whieh much information has heen 
gathered aheit the actual behavior of organisms. 


Such specialties are physiology, which deals with 


the structure-and function of organisms; ecology. 
which studies the adaptation of the organism. to 
if environment: embryology: genetics; ard 
others, Within these major areas are more sul- 
specialties, Clearly it would be of little value to 
go into all these «pecialties here, More important 


for aur purposes is the consideration of these 


tranches of hiclogy that have the greatest bear- 
ing on human life and affairs. Among these are 
nutrition, pharmacology, endocrinology, applied 
genetic=—and. of course, medicine. 


Nutrition Uf the biechemist were to attempt 
to improve human nutrition, if wits fire neces 
sary ty determine the means by which [uman 
leings, animals, and plants were in fact nour- 


ished. Much etill remains olectrre jn this held, 
and opinions have changed very frequently dur- 
ing the century, One of the most well-established 
theories, it seemed, wae that: certain “accessory 
food factors were necessary toa truly balanced 
diet. For a time the search lor vitamins. a¢ these 
accessory factors were Called, became something 
of a craze. and the consuming public was thor- 
oughily sold on them. The production of vitamins 
heeame a multi-million-dollar industry. Today, 
though the initial craze has abated, many mil- 
lions of people in. the countries of Western 
civilization take their daily vitamins, with or 
without benefit af medical advice. Nevertheless, 
increusingly large numbers of biologists are he- 


ginning to doubt the value and efficary of sup- 


plementary Vitamins and to wonder whether 
they may not do more harm than good, Experi- 
metiters also discovered that certain key min- 
erals appeared to he necessary for satisfactory 
nutrition. These too were then made. available 
hy the chemists. Knowledge of body chemistry 
alse provided the information that the ductless 
glands, whose functioning has been very thor- 
oughly studied feven though much remains 
inknown or imperfectly understood in this area), 
produce chemicals of vital importance for the 
funetioning of the body. Each gland produces its 


own characteristic chemical substance, known 


av a hormone, which is carried in the blood: 
dtream toother organe or tissues. When a human 
being suffers from a deficiency of any particular 
hormone, hia bodily functioning, anid sometimes 
hic mental funetioning, is impaired, Most of the 
hormontcs are alta now availalile in synthetic 
form; before they were available, they were 
obtained from comparable animals, which were 
thus treated as chemica) laboratories. The as- 
sumption, it ehould be moted, is that the snb- 
stance manifactured tw the antmai iz in all 
essential reapects identical with that manufac: 
tured hy the human being. Indeed, this principle 
ie customarily observed in all experimentation 
with animals. It je assumed thal there ie no 
factor present in the human being and absent in 
the animal which would make experiments with 
animals inapplicable. Since very great success 
have been achieved on the basis of this assmmp- 
tior. there ig no reason to question ite essential 
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validity, although the area of this validity may 
he less wide than ie generally assumed. The in- 
fience of the human mind upon the human 
organism is a firid which is as vet far from 
having been adequately explored. 


Applied genetics Some attention was given 
in Chapter 20 to the genetic theories that spring 
from the work of the monk Gregor Mendel, The 
great wivances in the twentieth century have 
bren solidly based on the work of the nineteenth, 
and not much need be said about them here, The 
key has been the analysis of the mechanism of 
reproduction and the selective breeding hased 
upon. it. The work has been very productive in 
the plant world, where improved plants lave 
been constantly developed hy choosing mutations 
that appeared Lo be advantageous and crossing 
them with other straine which posseserd char- 
acteristics considered desirable, When it has 
heen found, for example, that a plant cannot be 
grown ina particular climate because it is ad- 
versely affected bry cold, a similar-plant from a 
cold climate will be crossed with it, and the 
offspring thereafter carefully cherished. until 
there is enough seed for commercial distribution. 
Certain corn (maize) plants produced only small 
ears, but were of good Mavor. The answer was 
to develop @ hybrid whieh would retain the 
Haver and fneresse the size of the ears The 
work. line been more effective with plants than 
with animals. in part herawse mutations cannot 
be induced by artificial means with the animals 
as they can be in some cases with the plants, But 
much progress has been made with certain 
domestic animals. Artificial insemination, how: 
ever, has made great progress in recent years. 
One bull with desired characteristics may now 
be osed to inseminate many thousands of cawa 
which could never have paid a personal visit to 
him. The science of Iuiman heredity, known as 
eugenics, ie still in ite infaney. Experimentation 
fs extremely difficult, since personal and social 
rather than eugenie factory continim to deter: 
mine the cholee of life partners in Western 
society. The progress of eugenics has also been 
hampered hy the tremendous number of the 
postulated genes to be taken into account before 
any homan beings with characteristics conaid- 
ered desirable, conld he predicted—mueh Jess 


produced, It seems doubtiul indeed whether 
much serious progress can be made with eugen- 
ies. even in the more remote future. though it 
may become possible to ensure the perpetuation 
of some desired bit unimportant physical fea: 
tures through the selection of # mate with the 
required combination of genes to satisfy the 
aesthetic sensibilities of the engenist. 


MENCINE AST THE FHARMACEUTICAL, 
INDUSTHY 


Perhaps the most epoch-making wark in 
medicine in this century has heen in the provi- 
sion of pulilic health facilities for the contral of 
the epidemics that afflicted men of the past ages 
and in the spreading of the knowledge of sanita- 
tion. This, in turn, depended upon the recog- 
nition of the bacterial origin of many diseases, 
the identification of their carriers, and the 
destraction of the latter at their source. This: 
work is so generally accepted, and its knowledge 
has been disseminated so fully throughout the 
world by euch agencies as the United Nations 
World Health Organization, that it has caused 
major demographic changes almost everywhere, 
ond greatly inereased the life expectancy of 
tlready more than a billion of the earth's 
inhabitants, 

A great deal of the advance in medical 
science has come from the work of the pharma- 
ceutical industry, itself fed hy the diseaveries 
of biochemistry, The curative value of certain 
herbs, plants, and tiinerals lias, of course. al- 
ways heen known. Tn past ages such substances 
were either taken in their natural state or in 


xtrarts distilled from the plants, Modern bio- 


chemists have tried to discover the actual cura: 
tive agent in such remedies. Once this has heen 
isolated, cither that agent alone is administered. 
er its chemical equivalent, which can he mani: 
factured fn the laboratory—the assumption here 
being that the synthesized chemical proluct is 
inall important respects the same ue the original 
product of nature, Relatively few drugs are naw 
mantifaectured from the original natural product, 
and hope tombiers of drugs which have been 
compounded in the laboratory are constantly 
tried. The discovery of many of these owes little 
to theory; and often little, if anything, is known 
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for certain as to just how they work within the 
animal or human being. Every effort is made to 
determine if they have any toxic side-effects 
which cannot be predicted in advance, Only 
when this has beer dieeovered by experiment re 
the drug trleased for human consumption, on 
the general principle that it has. been demen- 
strated to de some good, and it has not bren 
found to do any harm comparable with the 
cron. 

Not all the improvements in the treatment 
of disease in the twentieth century have stemmed 
from the trial and error method: and even 
when trial and error play a large part ‘in ‘the 
discovery af useful drugs certain basic discover- 
ies of the biologists have heen wtilized. [1 is, 
for example, of the atmoet importance to Know 
whether a disease is of bacterial or viral origin. 
The virus has still not yielded to treatment by 
any drugs, and it ix possible that it never will. 
The “wonder-drugs” of the twentieth century 
lave hitherto proved weeful in stemming the 
oneet of hacteria, It are helpless against the 
virus diseases. An early specie for syphilis. 
known as salvarsan, was developed in the labora- 
tory, as wer sulfanilamide. and tte derivatives. 
The most effective cures up to the present have 
heen found in the so-called antibiotic substances. 
Penicillin, discovered by Sir Alexander Fleming 
in 1929. streptomycin, aureomycin, and others 
have liven derived from the organic world, 
where they are manifartured by micro-organ- 
ie which can be cultivated under laboratory 
conditions. Some can now he evnthesierd, It is 
still not fully known just how these substances 
work, though in the case of son it can he 
demonstrated that they deprive the, bacteria of 
needed nourishment. and therefore inhibit thet 
srowth. 

For virus diseases the only technique so far 
available is a highly refined version of the old 
technique of vareination disrussed briefly in 
Chapter 20. Smallpox ie a viral disease. It there- 
fore responds to the process of immunization. 
infecting the human heing with the virne and 
giving him a light dose of the disease, thus 
tabling lit to aequire a temporary or perm: 
nent imounity, Exactly how this immunity ts 
conferred is still mot Fully krown. 

There remain, however, many ailments that 


can still not he treated medically, and for which 
anly sargery is applicable. Surgical techniques 
in the twentieth century have reached an almost 
incredible degree of refinement, while: certain 
semisurgical techniques can also be used to halt 
the disesse liv mechanical means, as. for exam: 
ple, the use of radium in cancer therapy. 
Although there can be ne doubt that medi- 
cine ard surgery have made vast progresses 
in the present century, and the life expectancy 
of men and women in the Western nations has 
increased, so that it stands almost af the psalm- 
ist’s three score years and ten—and in some 
nations has surpassed it—it is also true that cer 
thir diseases that may be specifically attributed 
to the eonditions of twentieth-century life are 
not decreasing, After all, if one ie not permitted 
to die of contagious or infectious disease, one 
must die of samething. Cancer and heart disease 
are the major killers, on which hundreds of 
millions of dollars of research monry are spent, 
in the ever-present hope that something will be 
found to arrest theie progress, These and similar 
“diseases” may well be the price to be paid for 
clvillzation, with’ its leryptations to overindul- 
genee, ite nervous frustrations, and the high 
terion induced by the competitive life of West- 
erm civilization. 


ENGINEERING ANT TECHNOLOGY 


Littl: need be said here of the prodigious 
wivances ln engineering and technology. which 
ore familiar to every reader. The internal com: 
lation engine, the diesel engine, the airplane. 
are all based on oineteenth-century inventions; 
het they have been greatly improved and re- 
fined, especially hy the nse of better fuels 
developed by the chemists. Certain methods of 
propulsion long known suddenly became: prac- 
ticable as the fuel was developed for them. 
There has been a constant stream of mnventions 
in the twentieth century, which has provided an 
incentive unknown in earlier centuries. The 
jrivate manufacturer, ansious to keep ahead of 
his competitors, is on a constant lookout for mew 
mventions which he can exploit to his commer: 
cia) advantage. The inventor with a patent may 
hope to attain continaing royaltics from the 
licensing of his patent—or at Irast he paid a 
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substantial sum to keep it off the market, and 
this not endanger the wales of an existing 
prodwet. which would be outmoded hy the 
new invention. It need only be said here that 
every manufacturer of substance has to have 
come facilities for research at his disposal, o& 
well aa researcliers whose sole insk is to eon. 
trilmte to the improvement of his product, and 
that most of such improvements today are ¢on- 
tributed hy such specialized and salaried work: 
ers, rither than by the private hobbyist working 
in hie garege. Indeed, in all fields of science 
today, af we have noted in the case of biology. 
it is the specialist who is in demand and who 
alone can hope to make new contributions. Few 
eclentiste today can hove much knowledge af 
work done in Gelde other than their own spe: 
cialty. Knowledge in cach field is 4m vast that 
subspecialtics are constantly being created, leav- 
ing the task of synthesis largely to dilettantes 
(for exemple historians and philosophers}. 


PSY CHOLOGY—FRECD AND HIS SUCCESSORS 


In-an age which grants such prestige to ita 
scientists as the twentieth century, and in which 
man if so heavily preoccupied with himself, it 
is natural that he should look toe science for an 
explanation of his own being, father than to the 
older insights of religian and philosophy. We 
have olready given in Chapter 20 some features 
af the pevehology of Freund which were hased 
apen the findings of empirical science. especially 
the phenomens. presented by the hysterical and 
the mentally disturbed, Bit Freud was far from 
content with merely providing o therapy. All his 
life he was constantly seeking to understand the 
total hitman condition, tu build up 4 picture of 
man, both norm! and abnormal, and to under: 
stand civilization as the product of men, Indeed, 
he prew to see the probleme of society as simply 
thowe of man writ laree: and though mnch 
modem peyehology has deviated from Frewil's 
teachings in detail, it is still tome that his primul 
myth underlies almost all eehools of pavchology 
and has pervaded almost all fields of twentieth. 
century culture, 

Freud postulated an initial stragele that all 
men have to undergo, It cannot be avoided he 
cause the conditions af man's very hirth present 


him with the field for this stroggle. Fread found 
the archetype of this strugele in the Greck myth 
of Oedipus. who killed bis father and married 
his mother. Each male child repeats in his on- 
fonseigns the hate for his father anil love for 
his mother which were symbolized in the myth, 
His father is a competitor for the love of his 
mother, while at the eame time he is @ stern 
judge and eymbol of authority, against whom 
the child must assert himself if he is to: hecome 
a true man im histor. fn his-actual life he does 
not reenact what is in his subeanscious: but it 
remains alwavs as 4 motivating furee behind hie 
relation to the world and his actions in it, Freud 
gors so far as to say that “the beginnings of 
religion, ethies, society, and art meet in the 
Oedipus complex,” and that it is also the 
“nucleas of all neuroses,” Religion has its father- 
figore in the just and stern God. to whom the 
loving kindness of the tender mother is also 
sometimes attributed. out of the wish thet he 
should be so: ethics bas its-stern command te 
pursue righteousness at the expense of the ine 
stinctive desiree; sociely imposes punishment on 
man for breaking its taboos; art, at ite heat, is 
the sublimation of the muconscious divisions 
within the personality and the expression of the 
individual creativity which has suceeeded in 
asserting ifeell after the resolution of the in- 
ternal strngele, Al ite worst. art is the represen: 
tation of the unresolved neurotic conflict, 

Tr is imposeible tw estimate the influence of 
this view of the life of man. Religiows, social, 
and art criticiem have beer suffused with it 
Shakespeare's Hamlet hoe been seen as a classi- 
eal Oedipal etrrggle Works of art have heen 
analyzed to see what Oedipal cloments have: not 
heen teeolved in the artist: Frend’s emphasis 
pon the sexual drive as: the motivating force 
behind aimost all humian actions, and his em- 
phasis: upon the repressive nature of social 
institutions and eonvertioria, helped father a 
permissiveness which has pervaded all areas in 
the twentieth century, | 

Several of Freud's co-workers deviated from 
him in the early twentieth century, some of them 
on points which revealed a fundamental differ 
ence of philosophy. even though the point might 
appear tobe minor, Freud wished in his parcho- 
analytical technique te awaken the awareness of 
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the human individuality, so that the individual 
could cope with hie probleme in a rational man: 
ner thereafter. Otto Rank. however. insisted thar 
ihe patient could not hope to achieve full ration: 
ality, but should learn to cope with his life by 
strengthening his will, even though he retaitied 
his irrational illusions. Alfred Adler regarded the 
oheerved aggressiveness of the human being as. 
a response to his real feeling of powerlessness as 
a child, Thue he made a “masculine response” 
which was thereafter his motivating foree for 
action. Karl Jong come in time to deny the 
eexnal nature of the life foree, lint allowed an 
inherited racial or collective unconscious aa o 
motivating force. together with wnconscinus me 
tives stemming from childhood tepressions. His 
classification of human types into extroverts and 
mtroverts (with numerous intermediate stages) 
for many vears was very influential and passed 
into the vocabulary of the common man; 

More recent pavchologist: have inclined to 
look ot man ae the product in large part of his 
eociety tather than «A leing of primeval urges 
such as were piehired by Frend, Although 
these pevchologiats did not deny the urges, re- 
maining in this sense Freodian, they have 
studied those elements in twentieth-century cul- 
ture which have tended to make man frustrated 
and neurotic, af lor example, the way in which 
the child in Western society is taught one type 
of ideal, and finds the reality of his adult life 
totally at variance with it, Moreover, in stressing 
the impossibility of the fulfillment of eertain 
tuske and duties approved by society, they have 
drawn attention to the pulls and pressures 
which have helped to produce the corrosive 
sérise of puilt that Is recognized hy ali as one of 
the most prevalent personality traits in this cen- 
tury, With an anderstaniding derived from clini- 
eal experience, some psychologists have written 
most penetratingly about the condition of man. 
But. collectively, they have wot suceeeded in giv- 
ing man any sense of direction a¢ to what he 
should do or where to “go from here,” Having, 
for the most part, a concept of happiness as the 
gon! of men. which rests on social fulfilment, 
they must be content to suggest adaptation to 
the particular conditions of twentioth-century 
society. But the recognition of the unconscious 
elements in man is @ clear advance from the 


more simple. view of the pre-nineleenth-centary 
world, even if there: still remaina much doubt as 
to the “contents” of this unconscious and how 
they are to he interpreted for the understanding 
and therapy of man. 


* Cultural consequences of 
twentieth-century ecience 
ood society 


The twentieth century is the first period in 
human history when the masses of society have 
had access to some part of the culture hitherto 
reserved for o small leisure ond monied class. 
All classes of men in moder industrial society 
have hecome consumers of some cultural ware, 
and industrial techniques have been applied to 
the production of these wares. In-euch cirewm- 
stances some producers have concentrated on 
catering to a mass market; others have contin: 
ned to appeal to a cultural elite which is larger 
than in earlier days, since more men have had 
the opportunity to become informed and edi 
cated in appreciation. Thus in all fields there 
are now available cultural products of varying 
qualities, some designed for the masses and 
thes properly called “popular.” and others 
which, it ie hoped, will appeal to the more seri- 
one-and ¢docated classes. 

Nevertheless, ac will be discussed more fully 
loiter, the ereators of enlture in twentieth-century 
industrial society have riow had to take more 
avesunt of their publir than has hitherto been 
exetomary, Commercial values have permeated 
all phases of cultare. ‘The writer who wishes to 
communicate must find same publisher to print 
and circulate hie hook, or he must persuade 
some magasine editor to pay him for his story, 
If he is ready to pay for the printing of his own 
book, he is stil] of the mercy of the distrilutors 
whe offer it to the buying public, Others beside 
himaeclf have do agree to print and distrilute; 
these men are in business for profit, mot for 
philanthropic service, Ef they do not believe the 
hook will appeal to a boying public, they can- 
not afford to take a chance with it, Likewise 
the composer of music requires an orchestra to 
perform hiv work and an audience to listen to 
it, Managers and conductores of orchestras ean- 
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not consult only their own wishes. Audiences 
have to pay for their tickets, and they will not 
iy ty listen to unpopular programs. The painter 
may still paint for his own satisfection: but 
unless he pointe in his spare time. he can make 
a living only by selling his paintings, Thus it 
hecomes essential for the artist to pay same 
attention to the luving pulilie and its tastes. OF 
Course in eariler ages a patron had to be pleased, 
But # patran, often enough, did not have any 
partivular appreeiation for the work in question. 
it was hie tusk to act as a patron, and he earned 
prestige from the mere fact of his patronage: 
Torey there are two distinct audiences: the elite 
aod the masses: [f the artist wishes to make any 
worth-while income from his art, he nvust usually 
appeal to the relatively low common denomi- 
nator of mass taste; 

The entertainment industry has experienced 
anunparolleled growth in recent decades: but 
this grewth has been largely confined to those 
forms of entertainment that require lewst on- 
lightenment and cooperation from their audi- 
ence, Radio, television, and movies require of the 
members of the audience nothing but their mere 
presence. Though some of the programs provided 
may heof high artistic quality, capalile of excit- 
ing an emotional and intellectual reeponse from 
the viewers, it is seldom these programs which 
are the most profitable Even if many more of 
them were availahle to the producer than there 
in fact are, hie could not afford to produce and 
eshibit them, On the other hand, live drama 
requires an alive and active audience to lend 
mspiration to the actors. There has heen no 
marked increase in puch drama during this con- 
tury. [t issafer for the producer and backer to 
provide plays with tase appeal, and. most ihen- 
ters are occupied at any given time with plays 
designed lor this purpose, Theater rentaly and 
production eosts are hj eh. and the elite andienoe 
is still too stall to he profitable—though numer- 
ous efforts have been made to provide other 
means of financing for plays likely to be un- 
profitable. Such efforts have usually been at the 
expense of the performer and for the henefit of 
the viewer. ‘The performer, for love of his art, 
sarees to take less than his fair-salary, wherens 
the audience obtains its tickets at « tiihsiciond 


price. Music has found a new audience, rape 
cially among those who first listen to serious 
music on the radio or phonograph: more musi- 
cians aro certoinly employed than al any other 
period of history, But modern composers: find 
difieulty in educating their audiences to like 
their unfamiliar products, save in the realm of 
popular music. Much writing can be classed 
only a popular entertainment. The writers are 
aware-of the taste of their readers and cater to 
it. Tf the readers rejoice in Mlusion, then these 
writers will lecome, for suitable royalties, pur- 
vevors Of Ulasions; if they like sex and violence, 
sex and violenm they shall have, for a consider 
ation, An idle hour ie whiled away by the 
reader, which he might have spent equally well 
hefore his television set. Moreover, the necessity 
for the artist to communicate rather than simply 
to please himself, has created in him the aware: 
ness of his audience which may be to the good 
of hoth if he does not simply cater to its known 
or stipposed desires. 

There are two important consequences of 
thie commercialization of culture, which in itself 
is not Heressarily @ bad thing. First, the serious 
artist who feels that he must communicate what 
he possesses as his inner vision may find there 
i$ no one fo share it with him, He cannot or will 
not write drivel or trash: bot the publisher is 
always present at his elhow, to suggest that if 
he will make af Jeast some concessian to popular 
taste, for example. hy inserting a sex scene 
which con be hilled in the advertising, then he 
cat perhaps pul across his message in the rest 
of the book. Hf he finds a successful formula, the 
publisher will urge him to repeal it. Constantly 
the writer findy that there are temptations 
offered to him to prostitute his artiste integrity ; 
and since the pain of nonconformity to the jth 
lisher’s Wishes is silence onl honcommunication.. 
the artist is driven to choo between two evils 
—ol which he may choose the leser one, which 
at Jeast enables him to eat and to ply his 
vocntion. 

The second consequence is the professionali- 
éation and ¢pecialization of the artist ancl intel- 
leetuial. There isa place for them inthe cloistered 
hovens of Jearning, on the sole eondition that 
they can become articulate in the aubject of their 
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specialty. The poet and the novelist can analyze 
their own work and the work of others, lay bare 
the mechanics of their procedures, and then tell 
others about them, It may even be that the oni- 
versity press which does not have to make a 
profit will publish his poems and works of non- 
fiction or will sponsor a small magazine in which 
he can publish his fiction and eritictam. Must 
writers are not aware of the procedores they 
use, while they are using them; but they are 
willing to cast an objective glance upon them 
afterwards. The more successful, and perhaps 
Jess inspired. writers who do work according to 
a formula, may hot need the university profes- 
‘sorship with its secure salary, But if they accept 
it, they may well be able to leary to explain their 
artistic procedures lucidly. Likewise with ‘the 
painter or musician, Li they can instruct the 
young on the techniques of pitting, and 
the harmonics of music, and how to appreciate 
it. then they can secure paid employment, The 
reat is an intellectualizing of all works of art, a 
preoceupation with technique at the expense of 
content. But the university does at least provide 
a market for their abilities; and they can con- 
sole themerlves with the though! that they may 
inspire their pupils to create for themselves and 
thus come nesrer to their own personal happi- 
ness and fulfillment. 


+ Some twentiethcentury trends 
in literature anil art 


We cammot hope to do more jn the following 
paragraphs than draw attention ta anit iustrate 
certain cultural manifestations of the twentieth 
eenhuory whieh reflect the trends we hove con- 


sidered) above. The work of sixty highly predarcs 


live years cannot be encompassed ina few pages. 


of discussion; nor could any list of names with 
« few details attached exrve any useful purpose. 


FICTION—REALISM, NATURALISM. 
SYMBOLISM, STHEAM OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


In fiction, especially in the United States, 
ihe trend toward naturalism already rematked 
in the later part of the nineteenth century has 


heen continued But the choice of subject matter 
and the manner of its treatment have often sug- 
gested a profound distaste by the writer for the 
life that he describes with such fidelity, Pity 
and diszwt are mingled, often in almost equal 
parts, There is little catharsis, and only rarely 
any glimpses of ultimate meaning and purpose 
in the lives depicted. Much of this literature hes 
been well received by the public, which iz able 
to find ite'own Hfe pictured; most of the human 
beings and their environments are readily iden- 
tied by the reader ad belonging to his own 
cxperience. 

Theodore Dreiser, discussed hriefly in Chap- 
ter 20, was @ leading exponent of this school. 
His American Tragedy appeared as late as 1925, 
James Farrell, with his Suds Lonigan trilogy 
(1932—1935), follows closely in Dreiser's foot- 
steps, a4 do more recent writers such as John 
(Hara. The German novelist Erich Maria Re- 
marque wrote a realistic novel of World War I, 
Al Quiet on the Western Front, from the German 
point of view. This, and other war novels of that 
period, did not match in their starkness the 
World War Tl naturalistic novels, especially 
those of such writers as Norman Mailer (The 
Naked and the Dem?) and James Jones | From 
Here to Eternity). Jones, however, also attempted 


in his-novel, with somewhat indifferent success. 


to consider hie characters as part of « frame- 
work of destiny that transcended their indi- 
vidual lives. John Steinbeck's most famous novel. 
the Grapes of Wrath, was a realistic study of the 
Depression as it affected the lives of the dis- 
placed farmers of the Middle West. 

Varying slightly from these straightforward 
slices of life are the novels which attempt to see 
the characters and situations as symbols of the 
condition of man. These novels are therefore not 
fully naturalistic. They may be considered as 
the intellectual descendants of the fairy story 
and the medieval morality play, combining some 
elements of these, usually in a modern naturalis- 
tic setting. The most famous of such novels is 
probably The Magre Mountain by the German 
writer Thomas Mann, Mann pictures a tubercu- 
losis sanitariam, where the hero is incarcerated, 
without making it-clear whether or wot he really 
has the disease, The hero is subjected not anly 
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to the external and internal experiences that 
might he expected from a man in his position, 
hit alsa to highly simulating and often piro- 
found conversations hy representatives of certain 
outlooks on life. all of which have their influ- 
ence on his conscious and unconsriows linge. 
In the same catewory are the novels of the 
American Nobel prize wirtaer William Faulkner, 
who las chosen for his setting a village in the 
Deep South. The often macabre details of these 
stories draw attention to the inhumanity of man 
toward his fellow man, a theme which Faulkner 
developed even further in one of his later books, 
A Fable, where he atlempts to draw andlogics 


with the life and death of Christ, Another 


American. prize winter, Epnest Hemingway, 
comes closer to naturalism, although he has a 
gteat fondness olen for imagery. But in some of 


his work, which is always experimental in its. 


technique, and has exercised marked influence 
on his younger contemporaries, he attempts to 
tive his sometimes protean characters a weiplit 
of symbolism. whick they cannot alwave hear. Ln 
general, Hemingway lave Very strony stress ari 
the physical world. and on the masculine virtues 
of courage and sexual prowess, whirl he sees 
in their symbolic aspects, French serious novel- 
ists, especially in reeent years, have heen af- 
levted perhaps ever more profoundly than their 
contemporaries elsewhere hy the feeling of the 
utter corruption of society and ihe meaningless. 
wees of human life. One such novelist, Jean-Paul 
Sartre, will be discussed again when we come tw 
the modem philosophy of existentialism. Alliert 
Camu is the hest exponent of this point of view: 
inal) his movels there is an overt evymbolism, 
perhaps most notably in La Poste (The Plague), 
E’Etranger (The Stranger) expresses hast 
Camus’ sense of modern man’s alienation from 
the world around him. 

Totally symbotic is the work of Franz Kafka: 
without doubt one of the most simmifcant of 
twentieth-ecntury novelists, Unfortunately, for 
the critics, there is still much doubt as to the 
meaning af the symbolism, and many prolnitis of 
vinw have beer aired on the abject, Kafka’s 
two masterjeces, The Trial and The Castle. pire 
sent the individual aw a Leing af self-consciowe 
ness hat almost without Identity, wandering in 
aninternal darkness acted Wpon, bidt not acting 


of himself, ignorant of his destination and his 
aim. conscious of some unnamed guilt, at the 
merey of his terrifyingly arbitrary accusers 
(The Trial}, and forever cut off from happiness 
or fulfillment (The Castle). No resotution jx 
offered in the novels: they are merely pre- 
sented as the picture of man in the twentieth. 
century world, and it is for the reader to supply 
the meaning of the symbolism for himself out 
of his own experienen, 

As the conclusion for this brief section. two- 
other major novelists will be considered, one of 
whom wis a eymbolist to the core, and the other 
of whom explored the significance of experience 
and memory, Although both James Jovee and 
Marvel Proust have been immensely influential, 
they are each sud generis: and no jmitatar, 
either of their subject matters or of their \ech- 
miques, has come close to the originals, In hie 
major movel Ulysses, Joyce chose to treat the 
lives of @ few characters of his native Dublin 
as symbolic of all humanity and to place them 
within a framework provided by the Homeric 
poem of the Odyssey. The novel ix written in 
the form of what has come to be called the 
stream of consciousness All rules for the con 
struction and form of a novel are abandoned, 
and the reader has to enter with hoth his mind 
and his emotions into the consciousness of the 
characters, their vague thought processes, their 
stronger feelings, and their interior monologues. 
Throughout the long book there are moments 
of rare insight, and long periods during whieh 
the reader is driven close to boredom by the 
honality of the thoughts and fedlings ascrilied 
to. Ihe author's characters, tinkess he is interested 
in tracing the mumerous literary alliusions—for 
which commentaries have. been provided ly 
later students. But, difficult though it is, Ulysses 
is undoubtedly an important landmark in the 
histery of fietion, An altogether new effort has 
heen made hy the writer to free himself from all 
ihe canons of fiction laid down before his time 
and to allow his own unconscions to dictate the 
cantents of his novel, thus compelling the reader 
to enter fully into te work with him. and pot 
merely peruse it for ite story, theme, and charnc- 
terization. A later novel by the same author, 
Finnegans Wake, ewrried the techniqne of 
Ulysses even Surther and with considerably 
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more ohsecnrity, This novel dealt witha night in 
the life of the characters, as Ulysses had dealt 
with a day. Thus this novel, both in form and 
content. 
dlrearrs. 


me intended bo convey the rhacs of 


Tt is unfortunate that Marcel Proust's maa- 
terpiece should have been translated as The 
Kememorance of Things Past, since this is ex- 
actly what the novel is not. On the contrary, it 
roe —not the 
result of such a search, which would he the 
remembrance. [The tithe in French, 4 lo recherche 
"in search of [ost 


is a search for a past that has 


ii temps perdu, literally 
time,” expresses exactly what Proust was doing, 
This accounts for the strange time sequence of 
Hie eight volumes, which dip here and there into 
the past, with the readers experience Winco 
pleted until the final “Time Refound.” The hook 
exercises a strange charm. The subject matter i 
almost trivial, telling of the social and amatory 
experiences ol a voung man in French society 
of the early part of the century, Bul its signifi- 
cance lies ty the exploration into the world of 
memory, the way in which an apparently trivial 
recurrence, the cating of a piece of crumb-cake, 
setts In motion a train of sensuous thought-teel- 


= 
Py 
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Massive mural entitled “Sugar Cane,” 
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ingé which begin to take on a pattern, intricate 
as a preee of modem music, bul bound together 
al last a¢ a coherent whole, which is more tean- 
inglul than anv of its parts, In the thought and 
feeling of the life of man between birth and 
death, Prout wishes to say, there is a musical 
harmony which makes of a human life a work 
of art: but it has to be not only lived but per- 
eeived as such, by the self-conscious human 
being. This ts the task. of the self- 
consciousness of toon—to heighten hia aware- 
and thus, 
whatever the actual destiny of individual man, 


indeed, 


ness, fo develop his senaibility, 
perceive that it has meaning and sienifitance, 
inrespective of the framewotk within which it is 
lived oot. But without the search there can be 
no finding, without these memories, meaning: 
lessness. 


RAAT A 


The drama has not lived up to ite promise 
of the nineleenth eentury, and i! is & Tare season 
anywhere which hae brought forth a work af 
profundity or significance. Commercial consid 
erations have been in part responsible for the 





hy the Mexican omtist Diego Rivera, (country 
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“Phe Persistence of Memory,” aurrealist painting by Solvador Dali, 193) | COLLECTION. 
THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, NEW YORK) 


dearth, es indicated earlier; but they do not 


fully explain it, Perhaps the peeessary limita- 


tons Lerapoeretel hy the slits have made if difftentt 
for the dramatist to experiment freely with his 
medinn, 2¢ other artists have been able to dis 
in the twentieth century, Samuel Beckett's ex. 
perimental plays, especially Waiting jor Godot. 
have been able te carry their message to only a 
few, since fo a majority the puritee and mean- 
ing Of the playwright have been olweppree hy 
the stream-of-consciousness technique emploged, 
Perhaps the rivet noteworthy dramatiat of the 
century, a4 he has eertainly been the hemctinue 
Amencan, was Eugene O'Neill, who in the grand 
tradition attempted tt wrile lragedy within the 
framework of destiny, while in the modern 
manner making use of the insights of Freed and 
the pay hologists. As he grew der O'Neill I di 
CAME ever norm pessimistic. ond hie Jas major 
drama (The Jceman Cometh), which lakes 
more than four hours to play, is, like all of hix 


work, concerned with the ordinary Jife of the 
twentieth-centiory man. In this play, while nilopt- 
ing the Rankion point of view that the human 
heing must live with hie Tlusions and cannot 
endure without them. O'Neill does not permit 
lo his characters the strong will advocated by 
the peyehologists as the means for man's salva- 
tion, So the tragedy, as with Euripides, relapses 
inte pathos, anc pity alone is left. 


PORTHY 


Poetry in the twentieth century continned 
the avymbolia trend of the nineteenth. but poets 
mgr iceseg| pag] in emancipating themselves entirely 
from all restrictions of the mst, hoth tn aul pout 
mater and in technique. Few ports among the 
cexperopenters have found a wide audience, since 
much of their work has been extremely exoleric, 
requiring. commentaries asl elucidations from 
the initiated. Unfortunately, it hes heen in 


SOCTAL 


noctry that intellectual analysis has reached Its 
apoger and that eo mony crifies, especially in 
the universities, have preoceupied theméelves 
with the technique, even the mechanics, of 
poctty—too often to the exclusion of the sensi- 
bility needed by the poet from his audience: It 
ie toubtful if the ports themselves. tn not cases, 
were 89 keenly aware of the mechanics of their 
art. The American poet Ezra Pound, whose work 
worrganied by many porls and critics as the 
real profound Lich | aes w rather TT this fenlury, 13 
epitirely mconmprehensible rih others The runner- 
ous Iiterary allusions tequire commentaries, and 
it rs diffteult for the layman to believe that some 
parts of the Canton were not purposely designed 


lo shock and confound his readers and to en- 
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tangle them in efforts to explain wheal may never 
have been explicable from the beginning, T. S. 
Eliot, on American poct whe has lived much of 
his life in England, js experimental, but rarely 
Written in musical verse of @ high 
order, The Waste Land (1922), his most noted 
porm, was an almost despairing criticem of his 


obSecure 


aociely as he perceived it in his middle thirties. 
A few vears later Eliot announced his conver- 
ston to Anglo-Catholiciem, and sincere that time 
his poetry hae shown the influence of his reli- 
gion, especially the religious play in verse, 
Warder in the Cathedral, in which be concerned 


himself with the twelfth-century murder of Arch- 
bishop Thomas Becket, Dylan Thomas. the Welsh 
poet. wrote beautiful lyrics in numerous difh- 
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molt meters, come of which he invented. Deeply 
roncemmed as he was with his own inner being. 
hie particular use of symbols shows an aware- 
ness of the teachings of the pavelioanalysts. But 
evervitting he wrote hail o personal quality, as 
if be were continually striving to realize his own 
en} | throweh the medium af porlry, to express 
what welled LL from his uneonsciows in his own 
permenal nliom. Paul Valéry, a French poet in 
tbe avmnboliet iradilion. in sone repccts crowns 
the eymboliet school which began in the Jater 
part of the nineteenth century. as pecorded in 
Chapter 20, Valéry’s poems are always intensely 
thougit-ont as well as expresaei] in thie recat 
carefully constructed and oltin very musical 
Verses: MANY remain cleeply Hoy ine, mre! Are 
fur ttle!) from the voaullfal work of sieh 
rebels ovalnal their <ortety as Hime and 
Verlaine, 

fi a different clave from all other ports of 
the twentieth century is Rainer Maria Rilke; a 
Lennon poet whe died in 1996 hut whose influ- 
eicr and repute ruawe crown jmmensyrahly Jn 
the years since. Rilke was a all times a mystic 


who sought inspiration from hia inner beme. 
Owing litte to any of the philosophers of the 
Unconscious, His newertheless clear that this was 
the world of experience that wae-closest to him 

~and 16 visible in particular, in his last work; 
Sonnets to Orpheus (1923). In other poems the 
mood js one of disgust with the world, and with 
the doubt and confusion that le found there. In 
contrast with the serenity of the ler world that 
he discovered when he sank into his awn hein. 
Two Trish poets, William Butler Yeats and the 
vrion! poet William Hussell, who called himself 
AFL. were likewise invetics and deeply inter: 
estes! at all lines in the hidden world beneath 
the threshold of eomsciousness: Both were alsa: 
incidentally, Trish nationalists. Yeuts’s work, ul- 
though prolific; was uneven. but the best of it 
belongs among the greatest Ivrice in the Ergliah 
tongue, 


FAINTING 


I painting the tendenetes already neticed 
in the nineteenth century were carried further 
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From the abaracr tothe non-objectior. Pwo poimt- 
ings af Pasty Arai uh ¥, Cuer wted af on interral af 
thirty yeara: “Ble Mountara,” 1901, and. “Yellow 
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in the twentieth. Some artists, eperially the 
ereat Mexicans Diego Kivera anil Jose (razco, 
have painted magnificent large-scale murals 
which are fat from conventional, using their 
freedom from the oll rmestrichions Lo empliasize 
social themes. Although the majority of painters 
have never erased to paint in the old repreenta- 
tional manner, the avant-garde has moved away 
altogether from represent at iia arn, The work 
af ihe AVANT: 2a roe rar ne tended iniwo dilfer- 
ent directions. First, there are those who attempt 
lo depiel the unconecious life of man, his creams, 
anid especially his life between dreaming and 
we ik dap. The erealest master of thie surrealism 
wae Salvador Dali, whuse convas= ollew suggest 


nightmares bot have an inner logic of their own, 
Moving tn the sane direction were the expres 


sionist painters whe attempted to depict theirs 
own emotions and, by the extensive use of dis- 


tortion, to create an emotional msponse tn the 
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beholder. Van Cooh may ise regarded as the 
progenitor of this school: but none of his 
suceessors approached him in genius or author 
ity. The distortions which seem natural to Van 
Gogh and an integral part of his vision some- 
times seem overdeliberate im the later expres 
shormists. 

In the other direction is the much more 
influential school of abstract painting, which 
deliterately attempts to paint what is not to be 
found im nature. This. painting i+ intellectual 
rather than emotional, Objects in the natural 
world ore sometimes suggested in somewhat 
skeletal form rather than portrayed, and many 
of the canvases are beautifully composed. Ab- 
‘tract art is. however, a creation of the mind, 
The objects: in abstract art are drawn from 
miture. but the artist sttips them of their non: 
rseetitin! contingent elements, Almtract pointing 
and sculpture have greatly influenced modern 
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desien. Pablo Picassa, its most consistent ex: 
ponent, Whose work was origirally cubist, has 
aleo distgned many heuutiful ceramics. una) bath 
be and Henri Matisse have performed a similar 


service for ecolpture, At the extreme enil of this 


Spectrum is nonohjective painting, whose early 
master was Vasily Kandinsky. This painting 


fhancons ever the supeestion af the external 


world retained by the ahatract artis. Some af 


the: [west examples are litth: more than peometri- 


cal colored figures, often arranged in very pleas- 


ing harmonies and presenime a gay and almost 
playfal effect. With this painting. however, we 
have reached the end of the road away from the 


work of the classica) masters of ihe Repaieean e. 
The fst o tHe from the real werlel eoitlel rial de 
more complete thon willy dhe aTantl-wearde paint 


mrs, va (ie )jeee tye Hira Aye re broth the seclasion at 


their unconeciows, of their thltellects: ar hath 


Astle Freon the work af eneh painter-sculp- 


“Bird in Spece.” by Constantin Brancaz pry 
This Aringze, 54 inches Age ty elogaent!y kugnrate 
bird halen 
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tors as Matisse and Picasso and other abstract 
achiptors, tie most noted figure in twentieth. 
century sculpture is Jacob bpateiti, almost all of 
whee works lhiee epeated ators of ronlroversy 
Technically extremely skilled, and able, when he 
wished, to create the most finely wrought heads 
and tiests of living men, Epstein preferred to 
create massive symbbolix hires; olfem over: 
whelming in their effect. which emphasize the 
struggle and suffering of man. 


VACAHITECTURE AND DES % 


To the architect and the designer, the mod. 
em world tas bern more kind than to other 
artists. It has provided them with engineering 
skill and numerous new mulerials, it las offered 
an expanding market for huodidings and famish: 
ies. and its pursuit of freedom ha permitted 
thie artist: and desienere to ew ape from the 
Londen af tlie pyuist, Ne hich Tiel Lard al dead honed 
yen nrelpites ture, Phe Ameris an architert Laie 
Sullivan, born ty LB56, was the great pioneer 
Mo medem fimetional architecture: and althoweh 
he had to fight against the conservative forces 
of tus age; before his death he had heen per: 
mitted to design a few mode rT masterpies re, ond 
through lis writings and teachines liad) influ 
rice @ mew ertrerat ican which wie fi apredil fie 
Wen throuel the world. The principle enn: 
ald ly Sullivan that fiortn niirst follow fimnetionn, 
that every building souest be designed to auit the 
purpose for which it was intended. was finally 
accepted. The patrons of architecture. aa in the 
days of the Renatesanoe: found that it hirdaplit 
Ihe prestige to have they lruildings desloned 
hy modern architects, that stwlents came to 
study them when they were built, and that there 
WHE © rafirral aor Pah or in the prualilic mined 
lielweeny an up-touwate ind moadem business ond 
On op-to-date and tooderm bmilding tn which it 
wae hows 

Freed from the conventions of the past, and 
especialls amxiows fo he rid of the cabwels af 
the Victorian age, which was pronounced in. 
bearably stuffy by later dees, the architects and 
designers cijoverl f real freediny, They could 
study ff site and minke themaelyes aciuainted 
With the purpewe of the huildine, whether it was 
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“Wother oid Child” sculpture in atene by Jacod 
Enatein, (0 L.LECTION, THE RIVERSIDE CHCHCH. KEW 
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for domestic needs, public or commercial ses 
ot ever a toonament. They could then plan to 
me any of the hundreds of materiale available 
to them, Structural steel was improved out of all 
recognition from what it had been in the past, 
and it could now take all (he stresses and sup- 
port the weight of huge buildings; reinforced 
concrete could supply the foundations, and these 


could be let down into the rock and {used with 
it. 

The mathematicians and engineers codd cal- 
culate the weight which each material could 
stand. There was no need now for the metieval 
fiving buttress or for other structural atc. The 
outer wall need be only strong enough te resist 
the weather, the inner walle only enough ts sepa- 
tute the rooms. The outer walle could even 
be built of strong glass, making the whole light 
and airy in a manner impossible before. Thus 
the New York and Chicago “skyscrapers” be- 
came possible, 

Buildings were required not only for the 
cold and temperate lands, but also for the tropi- 
eal and semi-tropical lands, each presenting its 
own problems and each its own opportunities. 
There wae no reason why even churches should 
he built as they had been in the past. A church 
might he to less suitable for worship evn if is 
were hoilt of steel and reinforced concrete and 
had an unexpected shape, 

It would be out of place here to name more 
than a2 few of the architects of this century. The 
eccentric and articulate Frank Loyd Wright 
was perhaps the most faniowua in his day. Wright 
was especially noted for the way in which he 
adapted his buildings, not only for their pur- 
pose, but in aecordance with the potentislities 
of the site which was provided for him. In 
Forope the leader of the movenent in the last 
decades has been Le Corbusier, a Swiet archi- 
tect, who was responsible, among other architects, 
for the design of the United Nations tuilding- in 
New York. The German Waller Gropics exer: 
cised an incalculable influence on modem fune- 
tional architecture Uirough the school of design 
that he founded, known aa the Bauhews, in 
Weimar ant Dessan, which sent out oflehoote 
into. other parts of the world, notably to Chi- 
cago, At the Banhaus both arts and crafts were 
studied: and even though it met with nmch 
opposition in the Germany of the 1990's, the 
ecneral principle of functionalism in all forms 
of design was sh widely accepted that the move- 
ment covtinoes lo Houwrish, and new converts lo 
functionalism are recorded with every year that 
pRB. 


Though the majority of the public may «till 
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The Grarge Sturges residence in Brentwinid Heights, California, designed by Frank Lloye 
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be traditional ond conservative iy its lastee, 9 
slanihicant and growing minority recognized the 
ofed! advantages of functionaliam: ane very 
few industrialists today care to build in the sane 
way aa their ancritors, when so. many improve- 
menta can be made in their factories; and even 
extra profits carned, by adapting the form to 
the murpose they are to fulfill, 


MINSIC 


Music in the twentieth century hae tended, 
like the other arts, lo eecape Prom conventions 
and the discipline of form of earlier times. ft 
would appear, however, that the moet modem 
music hos fot yet aoquired its fall wodience, 
even though the audience may be growing. This 
not wonsanl in musical history. The beauty of 


the musi: of Reethoven was not appreciated in 
hie own time, and it was not until he had been 
many yeate dead that hie came lo be considered 
ly omany as the greatest composer who hod ever 
lived. [t is: dowlhtful if this [nilure be appreciate 
the moderns—several of whom (for inatanee, 
Alban Bere and Arnold Schonberg i, were often 
suilijectod te hostile demoustrations when theit 
works were pilanvetl- 49 simply a matter of fash: 
fom. Tt may ter pet that the ear hae simply to 
vrow accustomed toa new style of music, bul 
that the entire ongimism must learn to respond 
to auch music, and this ts not done quickly, 
Although the atonality of Schonlerg, in which 
rach af the twelve bones lias enya) importance, 
ani tee entire connec of kes i Virtually alan: 
done, i of rest interest, if lees, rel fit as vel 
lhe strsibilities of many. Most modem tusic 
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fw moving away from the style we consider 
classical, liut it has not moved away so far as 
to reach atotality. Indeed, the COMpOae yr Igor 
Stravinsky, who had begun his carcer os ati 
avant-garde composer, turned in his later life to 
neoclassicism, and he has heen in part responsi- 
bie for the revived interest in Bach. 

On the other hand, a new and different kind 
of music attained almost immediate popularity, 
although some of its more extreme forme are 
still appreciated only hy the aficionado, Devel- 
oped oul of the earlier rayptime hy Negro muzi- 
clans of New Orleans, jazz, with all its offehoots 
—the hhiree, <wing, and othere—has captyred 
popular taste, A music with a pronounced 
rhythm, it is designed to excite the emotions 
directly. Svnconation, the accentuation of a beat 
which would normally be weak, is one of the 
features of jazz, and the particular type of svp- 
ronation weed ts i ustormurily at the choice of the 
musician, Jarz is dependent largely on the im- 
provisation of the player, though in swing, 
which tee a larger orchestm, more discipline 
and form are tmposed by the arranger. George 
Gershwin, in his Rhapsody in Blue, adapted the 
rhythms and svnecopation of juzz for the use of 
the symphony, and many other modern musi- 
cians have emploved some of its Lechrricgies, 


tovether with other traditional folk music, for 
their compositions. 


* Insights into the nature of man 


and the universe 


PHT oOSsoOr ay 


Heving now considered the main cultural 
achievements of the twontieth century, we return 
to man hinteelf and his problems inthe twen- 
tHeth-century world. We have already seen what 
the specialized science of psychology has to say 
about him, Psychologists, however, are engaged 
in the task of frying to cure man of bis mental 
ills. Although Freud fad a definite world out- 
look, mven he waa not comoemedl with ultimate 
questions, such as man’s place in the universe, 
nor alicl he alterna yet tt formulate a eVatem at 
@Mhies which weuld take inte account the eoemo- 
logical situation of man. Thie has traditionally 
been the task of philosophy. 

The: philosopher in the twentieth century 
lias hac many new facts to elucidate and enclose 
within his avetem. The new findings of physical 
and bielogied! science were in need of interpre- 
tation; Freudian psycholoey bad to be either 
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accepted or rejected; above all it seemed to he 
necessary fo formulate a new system of ethics 
Which, while perhaps not contrary to the alder 
teachings: of traditional religion, might be ac: 
ceptalile also to the agnostic and the atheist, The 
roniem world was recognized to be much more 
complex than it could have appeared to Moses. 
Buddha, or Christ. Could it really be thar the 
ethics of the Judeo-Christian tradition or of the 
Islamic or the Oriental tradition wae indeed 
ahanlute, holding good for all men at all times 
and in all places; and if 20 which of them, since 
they were not identical? Was ethics relative to 
the particular roltare? Might not the principle 
of relativity enunciated by Einstein be a prin- 
ciple that held good in the moral as in the physi- 
cal universe? 

The major philosophies of the twentieth 
century may be classified a8 scientific and posi- 
Hivistic, granting primacy to the human intellect, 
as or antirational, giving primacy to the sensi- 
hilities, exalting instinet and intuition above the 
intellect. All, of course, have to find a place for 


modem science in their philosophy; but the - 


valine they attach to science, and its meaning 
and relevance, will differ according to the 
predilection of the different philosophers, Among 
the scientific philosophies the leading school was 
that af logical positivism or logical empiricism, 
associatrd with the names of Bertrand Russell, 
Rudolf Carnap, Hans Reichenbach, and others, 
Rational through and through, but more. con. 
cerned with the implications of science and the 
scientific method for social hehavior than logical 
empiricism. wae the instrumentalism of Johm 
Dewey, Attempting » synthesis of science and 
westhetirs was the philosophy of Alfred North 
Whitehead, On the antirational side, we have 
the existentialism of Jaspers. Sartre, and others, 
and the philosophy of Henri Bergson, which 
exaltes! the intuition a4 the highest! faculty of 


Logical empiricism We have already 
rawn attention to the work of the logical posi- 
tivists in the nineteenth eentury. It is onty 
necessary to add here that the scientific phi- 
lasophers in the twentieth century became pre: 
occupied with the technical question of meaning, 
almost to the exclusion of every other consider: 


ation. These philosophers held that the sole taxk 
of philosophy was logical analysis. A proposi- 
tion, to have meaning. omst be clear ani 
verthable, and the reasoning resulting from ‘it 
must be logically impecoatte. Propositions in 
mathematica or logic, expressed in symbolic 
form are “certain,” tn that the consequences 
autornatically follow from the proposition. If ihe 
proposition relates to something which is in 
principle verifiable, then it should be verified, 
It will then have the probability of being true, 
[f it i¢ not in principle verihable, then it isa 
meaningless proposition. All “metaphysical” as: 
sertions, asécrtions shout Goi, the immortality 
of the soul. and similar propositions, ate in- 
capable of verification, even in principle, The 
onus te on the man who makes any proposition 
lo suggest a means for verifiention, even if it 
eannet yet be verified. If he cannot do this, his 
proposition is meaningless, 

Glearly this philosophy cannot make any 
major contribution to ethics, In principle, cer- 
tain parts of empirical psychology, for example, 
the actual behavior of men in a social context, 
could be verified; but the ethical norms wre in 
Voriahly statements of the beliefs of the men 
who make them, and @ command on their part 
for others to do the same, The logical empiricists 
arrive al this conclusion by a careful analysis 
of the way in which all such statements are 
vittered, Tt is impossible to find fault with these 
arguments. The intellect has analyzed away the 
whole moral heritage of man, leaving him 
stripped and bare, a mind functioning with the 
precision of a machine. The philosophy may be 


satisfying to a disembodied mind, hat the por 


sessor has te choose means other than his phi- 
losaphy to deal with his problems as a human 
being and with the richness of his actual experi: 
rice of Life. 


Instrumentaliom Jolin Dewey's instrumer 
talism was likewise an attempt to come to terms 
With the scientific method, But he anew far dif: 
ferent conclisions from it. Less theoretical than 
the logical empiricist, and deeply interested in 
social improvement, he was.ready to admit that 
Propositions are held to be treme only insofar as 
they work in practice, and from this postulation 
he drew the conclusion that every hypothesis 
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must be tested for its effectivencss. This applies 


as much to social hypotheses, which must he 


tested in practier for their social utility. as-to. 


scientific hypotheses. If they do not work, then 
they must be ehandoned, Dewey detested the 
very notion of aheolutes. Aw ethical principle 
must be seen to ie socially weefi) in the par- 
tienlar social eontext in which it is tested, He 
did not. po so for as the utilitarians, in that he 
did not pretend tocet up o calculus of pains and 
pleasures. but he was nevertheless al one with 
them lin epirit. in that above everything he de- 
sired social reform directed by reason, whieh 
he regarded o® the highest faculty in man and 
the only tool whieh enables mar to control his 
mivironment. Logie is simply a tool for the 
proper formulation of propositions and for test- 
ing the results to see that they do indeed verify 
the proposition, When this has been done, it is 
mot trith that is attained, hut what Dewey calle 
“warranted assertibility.” Typically, Dewey obi- 
jected) to comituniam, which he observed in 
Russia in the 1920's, because although it was 
the most interesting social experiment on the 
face of the glole, it was not genninely experi- 
mental, sinee it rested on a fanatical belief in 
the Marxian theology. He approved of the New 
Deal, even though it meant the enlargement of 
state enterprise—not henause lin was a Socialist. 
which he was not, but because in the social 
context of the L930"s he found it beneficial to 
have some state enterprise, In all respects Dewny 
was am enppiricist, believing that experience 
tone provided man with his material for 
thought. thar all propositions. were tested by 
experience, amd that the usefuinese of thought 
iisTf could be tested only after oleerving its 
coneequences in diction 

Dewey's philosophy t clearly the ideal phi- 
losophy for democracy. Though democracy in 
piractine does not use reason in the way approved 
by Dewey, and thongh itis trae that legislation 
is much more frequently a question of the bal- 
ancing of pressures from various interests, it 
ise true that ina democracy no solution. to 
a secial problem is ruled out on the basi» of a 
priori assumptions Dewey did held up. their 
proper goal to the cltizena of democratic couti- 
tries, and drew attention to the correet implica: 
tions of the democratic method... Bat though 


Dewey <poke much of the reconstrurtion of so- 
ciety, when he came down to how it should be 
reconstructed. he fell back on the concept of 
srowth as the ideal to he pursuved—growth both 
for the individual and for the society. This 
growth boiled down to the achievement of ever 
greater perfection of the traditional virtues, a 
perfection that could never, ex hypothesi, he at- 
tained: hut the porsait of it would make for a 
more dynamic society. 

Dewey's work bore fruit in many ways. 
especially in the cnticism of existing institutions 
from the point of view of their social utility. Tn 
thie Dewey did for twentieth-century America 
what Bentham and his followers had. attempted 
for nineteenth-century Britain. Dewey is best 
known, af course, for hie contributions to edu- 
cational theory and practice. Although he did 
not originate “progressive” education, which 
cocs back in time al least ae far os the Czech 
Anos Comenius in the seventeenth century and 
Pestalozzi in the eighteenth, be was:its most in- 
fluential propanent in Amerien. Dewey stressed 
the serial purpose of education and the prowth 
of the human being through his education. Thus 
certain traditional subjects were seen to be 
singularly useless; and others were vocationally 
valuable, ond even useful to the individual for 
his own personal development: and though in 
facet moch of Dewey's thought on the improve- 
ment and feconstruction of society became lost 
ly the wayside, anil conformity to the existing 
aciety was more likely to be stressed by his 
educational suntessors, this was no fault of the 
philosopher, whose idealistic vision and robust 
and wholesome common sense present something 
of an oasis in the sometimes arid wastes of philo- 
sophical thought in the twentieth century. 


The philosophy of ALN. Whitehead White- 
head wos hy profession o mathematician before 
he fweame a philosopher, and the influence of 
his mathematics is never absent from his picture 
of the world and of man. He aspired to he a 
sviithesiat, and his developed philosophy attempts 
to bring within a single system every phenome- 
non af the universe. Unlike the logical empiri- 
crt. he did not neglect man, for every human 
phenomenon is a4 much a fact of the universe 
as the atom, or molecule, or quantum of energy. 
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Wordswerth’s philosophical poems The Prelude 
and The Excarsion receive carnest attenticn 
from Whitehead, who asks himself why Words: 
worth was éo disgusted with the science of his 
day and what he found in nature that was. not 
to be discovered in what soientiste told him of 
the world. While not himself disgusted with 
ecrence. Whitehead recognized that it did indeed 
dissect the world of mature into its parts, thos 
lnsing sight of the whole, as apprehended aes- 
thetically hy man, Whitehead therefore built up 
a philosophy of process, explained most fully in 
his masterwork, Process and Heality, to which 
the key is the crucial concept of the interrelated 
nest of all phenomena, and the experience of 
them by the homan heing—which experience 
isan integral part of the entire process. 

The great diversity of the universe, of his- 
tory, and of man is a subject for aesthetic 
appreciation, and the great ideal for man. ae- 
cording to Whitehead is ultimately the pursuit 
of jwauty, Indeed, beauty is the justification for 
the entire iniverse. Out of this philosaphy can 
eame no moral teaching of an. absolute mature. 
since Whitehead ares in the elash, and even 
étrife, of opposites a part of the all-encompassing 
beauty; and each has its value. Thos hie phi- 
losophy remains a beautiful, original, but su- 
premoly dilheult “adventure of the mind” (os he 
rolls it himself in his hook, ddrentures in fdeas) 
id of the emotions—a journey which a man 
may take in his company and which will greatly 
etlarge his vision, am! perhaps his understand- 
iiye. Rut the philosophy has heen of litte influ 
ence in the twentieth century, and its inflyence 
is not likely to increase. It js too finished, too 
perfect, too aesthetically satisfying: and it does 
not truly come to grips with the problens. that 
men in the twentieth century fcel most deeply— 
what do we do, specifically, and where do we 
go from here: 


Existontiqliam Existentialism grew out of 
the work of Nietzsche and especially of Kierke- 
vaard, Although there are many existentialia 
philosophers who disagree with one another, 
even in findamentals, it i4 generally held that 
there ate at least two existentialist schools, 
which differ in their religions conclusions. One 
is represented by Karl Jaspers, a Protestant, 


and Gabriel Marcel, » Catholic; and the other, 
which draws atheistic conclusions from ite ex- 
istentioliam, is represented by Martin Heidegger 
and Jean-Paul Sartre, The neo-Thomist Catholic 
philosophy, represented especially by Jacques 
Maritain, alka claims to be @ Christian ¢xisten- 
tialiem. The justification for calling these men 
rxistentialists is that they accept as fundamental 
truth that. all philosophical problems: are con- 
cerned with existence, os distinct from essence. 
That is, they are concerned with the individual 
and particular rather than with the general— 
or, as Sartre puts it, that a being “exists before 
it can he defined hy our conception of iL” The 
only knowledge available to the homan being i 
of the particular and individual conetete fact,. 
whether ip be the human being or a fact of 
nature, and all general ideas are derived by man 
from the knowledge of the particular, 

All existentialist philosophy Is concerned 
with man aid! his unique situation as o« lone, 
self-comscious being, For Jaspers, the experi- 
ene of himeelf leads to the experience of what 
he ralls the Excompacsing, the totality of Being, 
ob which snan recogiiges himself with his reason 
te he a part. “The Encompassing is that which 
always makes Ue presence known, which does 
not appesr itself, but from which everything 
come|e: to us.” Tt ts men's reason which strives 
to know the Encompassing. tnt it is his Existens, 
which relate: him to the Encompassing, and 
makes poselble the snecess of the aearch, Reason 
without Existenr lwcomes merely intellertual 
thinking, and Existens withont reason meane the 
sinking ita the realm of the instinctual, and 
renlis in blind violence, Without reason man 
cannot trmecend his own particular self, Clearly 
them is.no reason why this philosophy should 
not be held mm conjunction with a religion— 
especially «ince Jaspers in the loneliness of his 
own being cries aut lor “communication.” His 
pereeplion of the eondition of man in modern 
sotiety beso pointed « presentation of the sources 
of this need that it is worth quoting in full: 

“The emptiness caused by dissatisfaction 
with mete achievement, and the helplessness that 
results when the channels of relation break down, 
have brought forth a foncliness of soul such as 
never existed before, a loneliness that hides 
itself, that seeks relief in vain in the erotle and 
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the irrational wotil it liade eventually to a deep 
comprehension of the importance of establishing 
communication betworn man and man,” * 
Jean-Paul Sartre, on the other hand, finds 
that the human being je faced im hie life alwave 
with nonbeing, nothingness, which he can face 
only with revulsion and disgist. Me ond Hei- 
degeer beth consider the anguish and dread of 
Kierkegaard to be the neeessary plight of the 
human being faeed with nothingness. This re- 
vision faces the human being likewise when he 
examines himself. There is nothing genuine 
about either himself or his socitety—all intro- 
spection and all observation of the other human 
being, including the response to the other he- 


man being, is suffused with what Sartre calls 


mauvaise foi, or self-deception, Nevertheless, al 
the core of the human being is the one troe 
reality, his freedom, Man, according to Sartre, 
is condentuned to be free, but the only way for 
this to find expression in a free deed is for the 
will to be totally undetermined, cither by the 
past or by the future. or by any conditions im- 
posid by the social framework in which the 
action takes place—least of all by respect for 
the opinion of others, who have no right to an 
opinion about anyour else, Sartre ia willing to 
admit that this makes all mora) responsibility 
senseless, He is willing to admil its senseleseness, 
yet he insists that man is utterly responailile for 
everything hoe does, not to God, but to his own 
true being and freedom. Man cannot know what 


od deares. for how can be know thal i te 


God? A coward is responsible for his cowardice: 
he cannot Liome it on his heredity and his en- 
vironment, Thus he must of every moment of his 
life choose: and the choice must be free and 
ndetermined, Ut is this choosing which is the 
sole task of man, and gnoruntees his authenticity 
ae fm, [pis not without significance that Sartre, 
a leader in the French Resistance movement, 


was able to say that “we were never more free’ 


than during the German ‘occipation.” The 
choices, as he reminds us, were then all made 


ee 


“Karl Jaspers. On My Philosophy. translated 
by Felix Kaufmann, in Walter Kaufmann, Fous- 
tentialism from Dastoeusky to Sartre (New York: 
Meridian Pooks, L956) pp, 140. By permiseion of 
the purlilisturs. 


when farce to face with death. In facing them- 
selves and their own cowardices and self-deeep: 
tions men could make the free commitments 
that to the existentialist are alone the full ex- 
pressions of themselves as men. and the guaran- 
tore of their existence, 


Henri Bergson Venri Bergson had already 
published a few philosophical studies during the 
nineteenth century, hut his influence has been 
felt more in the twentieth, His two greatest 
hooks appeared in LOOT (Creative Evolution) 
and in 1932 (The Two Sources of Morality and 
Religion), Interested m biology rather than in 
physics, Bergson took exception to the interpre- 
tution of the Darwinian theory of evolution that 
was current in his time, He did mot dispute the 
facts uncovered hy Darwin and hia successors, 
hut he contended that the materialistic interpre- 
tation given to the facts was umtrie. and that 
the relation between man and animal was not 
such as had been assumed by the Darwinians. 
Man was not just an animal ploe mind. but 
rather a being whose organism was specifically 
adapted to the possession of mind. Bergson 
therefore postulated the existence of an élan 
vital, or vital force, which was the creative agent 
of evolution, This force found expression. first 
in the plant world, which did not need to move 
and feel but was undoubtedly alive, then in the 
animal world, where the force manifested itself 
as instinct. Gradually im the higher animals 
there developed the beginnings of intelligence. 
which lived in the animal in conjunction with 
instinct. Finally the human being evolved, who 
posseserd both instinct and intelligence, and the 
germ of a higher faculty, intuition. 

The intellect is “a more supple and complex 
adaptation of the consciousness of human beings 
to the conditions of existence that are made for 
them.” Ttean “represent the relations of external 
things among themselves.” The intellect, in 
Bergton’s view, cannot understand the organic 
world which, heing of like nature fo man him- 
self, is connected with him in 4 more intimate 
way than the world of the nonliving. But the 
intelligence, of intellect, functions effectively in 
the inorganic world, and is able to discover 
correct scientific principles and to predict and 
verify. The reason it is able to do this is that 
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the creative force is not present in the inorganic 
world. [t is the presence of the lan vital in all 
forms of life that prevents the aequisition of 
exact knowledge in the organie world—tleast of 
all the knowledge of man himsell, whose power 
of creating lies within himeelf. We are, Bergson 
says, “creating ourselves continually.” 

By 1932. when his later book appeared, 
Bergson had given more thought to the faculty 
of intuition in man and had developed more 
fully his concept of the two poles of instinct plus 
intuition, and infellect, He saw that the great 
religions had been founded by human beings 
who had been in close touch through imtuition 
with the mysteries of the universe, as had also 
the great moral leaders of mankind. These men 
had the faculty of intuition developed strongly 
within them, as had the great creative artists, 
whereas the ordinary run of mankind had only 
occasional flashes of intuition. trot easily to he 
distinguished from the more ancient faculty of 
instinct. The great moral leaders of mankind 
appeared in comparison with their fellow men 
to constitute almost a “species” in themselves. 
Institutionalized religion and institutionalixed 
morality were established for social purposes by 
the human intelligence, but the original religion 
on which they were based had been the work 
of the leaders who had been gifted with intui- 
tion. Intuitional religion waa therefore dynamic 
and creative, and institutionalized religion static: 
But the latter was, or should be, ready at any 
moment to lake wings, a4 if were, when new in- 
sights are provided by the men of moral intni- 
tien whe are in touch with the mysteries of the 
nniverse through their inner being, Mysticism 
belongs to dynamic religion, For this reason the 
churches had always adopted an ambivalent 
attitude toward mysticism, hesifating to deny 
the inspirations of the mystics. but unable or 
unwilling to modify their dogmas and ritnals 
on the basis of mvstical insights. 

The philosophy of Bergson demand of man 
that he continually seek to transcend his own 
given nature; and it is thus the most dynamic 
of twentieth-centiry philosophies, Though of 
eourse niterly meaningless to the logical empiri- 
cist, sinee there is barely a scientific or veri- 
fable prediction to be made from any part of it, 


it nevertheless has the virtue of not feeling 
called upon to oppose even symbolic logic as a 
trieans of understanding the operations of the 
universe—insofar as they are mechanical and 
capable of prediction and verification, But the 
flan vital, the impetus toward creation, dors 
have to be postulated; and being immaterial, 
its existence can never be verified, and its move- 
ment i4 not predictable, It is this element ‘in 
Bergson that hes drawn the scorn of the ecten: 
tifie plilosaphers; but it may be that ite ability 
to account for the phenomena of both the inmer 
and outer world of man without! doing exeessive 
violence to the intellectual, moral, and religious 
history of mankind will some day he regarded 
os a merit, and the stigma of antirationalism, 
which seems, at least to this author, to he unde- 
served, will be taken from it. 


RELIGION 


Catholicism The general materialistic and 
hedonistic attitude of the average Western man 
toward his life does not appear to have resulted 
in a reduction of church membership and at- 
tendance, which, after declining in the period 
prior to World War I, has increased notice- 
ably in the subsequent decades, especially in the 
United States after World War IL. It has been 
said that there are “no atheists jn fox-holes,” 
and whether that is true or not, unquestionably 
the insecurity anil spiritual emptiness of man's 
ordinary life on earth have contributed to the 
acceptance of the solace offered hy religion, 
Theology and seriows religious thonght, how 
ever, have continued for the most part to be 
dominated by tradition, and, in spite of the work 
of some able religious thinkers and philosophers. 
working within the traditional framewark, few 
new insights have heen offered in this century. 

Catholic thought has been largely dominated 
by the neo-Thomist movement, approved by 
Pope Leo xen in the late nineteenth century, 
as interpreted in the light of modern philosophy, 
especially by Jooques Maritain, Etienne Gilson, 
and other French thinkers. The thirteenth-cen- 
tury synthesis of Thomas Aquinas has lent itself 
exceptionally well to new interpretation in the 
light of modern insights into evolution, since the 
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philosophy of Aristotle, used hy Thomas, wits 
itself evolutionary, The traditional teachings of 
the soul allow for the importance of the subcon- 
sejous ond even for some of the findings of 
psychiounalysia, although Catholic thought inter- 
prets them differently from Freud. The Arristo- 
telian logic of “Thomas can still be used for 
some purposes, as previously, since within its 
limitations it js still valid in spite of the advance 
of symbolic logic and the scientific purposes to 
which it has been put, 

The traditional Catholic dogma was added 
to by Pope Pius xa, but in other respects it 
has temained unchanged, It may be said that 
Catholicism has retained its rationality, but that 
it is held lorgely by faith; and the Catholic 
success in the work of conversion in the West- 
ern nations has rested upon its strict adherence 
to the traditional teachings, and upon its. belief 
that these were divinely inspired, By maintain- 
ing its ritual and its principle of authority. it 
has ministered to the need for faith and rrassur: 
ance felt hy human beings in an age of doubt 
and questioning, when few can offer 2 firm and 
unqualified answer. Catholicism has also fos- 
tered both social and political movements, in- 
cluding labor onions. But after a period of trial 
the Church hierarchy put an end to an attennpt 
of worker-priests in France to convert directly 
hy mingling with the ordinary French workers. 
many of whan had Teft Christianity for com- 
niuniam. It was believed that too many of these 
pricets identified themselves ao wholeheartedly 
with the workers that their own faith was en- 
dangerted, and the results were too meager to 
justify their separation from their proper work 
in. the diocese, Since thar time the work of con- 
version has continued, bot by more traditional 
means. 


Profesiantiam Protestant theology has 
shown some vitality in the twentieth century. 
especially in the work of the Calvinist theo- 
lomane Karl Barth, Paul Tillich, and Reinhold 
Niebuhr, but the assumptions of liberal Protes- 
tantism, on the whole; have proved too opti- 
mistic for an oge which has in its serious 
though! ceased to be optimistic: However, Cal- 
vinists have found the message of Christianity 


to have continued relevance to the present poe 
litical and social condition of man. While Barth 
has continued to insist on the need for the 
human being to cast himself-on the mercy of 
God, as in the thought of Kierkegaard and in 
the Calvinist tradition, Niebuhr, who has de- 
voted much of his attention to social questions, 
has insisted that the general optimistic liberal 
philosophy of the Western world, and its ideal 
of the perfectibility of man, are belied hy the 
facts of Jife. On the contrary, original sm, and 
the failen condition of man ore taught by the 
Christian religion and are clearly evident in 
man's behavior. This means not that man can- 
not Improve himself, but that his efforts will go 
awry if he is not inspired by the grace of God. 
Moreover he should recognize his infirmity fully 
and the fact that there are limitations to the 
good he may hope to do, Niebuhr has apparently 
taken a special delight in pointing to the ironies 
of recent history that have become evident as 
soon as the most consistently do-good nation has 
ittempted to do good in international life— 
simply because the optimistic [heral philosophy 
consistently undervates the evil in the world and 
is therefore cansistently surprised, Nevertheless 
the Christian. in Niehulr’s thought, should con- 
tinue to try to better his neighbors’ lot accord: 
ing to his lights; but he should at the same 
time both be aware of the limitations of what 
he can do and be alive to his need for grace: 
Like the Catholics, Protestants have paid much 
attention alse to social work; but, in part due 
to lack of any central church which can direct 
and encourage them, Protestants have not tended 
to form a political party or labor unions, except 
as individuals—though they may find themselves 
at home in Christian Democratic parties and 
cooperate with Catholics in them, in preference 
to joining consistently secular groups. 

The sects and undenominational groups dis- 


cussed in Chapter 20 have continued to flourish 


in the twentieth century, especially those groups 
with apocalyptic messages which can be inter 
preted to fit the present dangerows times, New 
groups have continued to grise, especially in 
areas such as California in the United States. 
Many of them derive from Ortental philosophy, 
which itself has attracted a considerable interest 
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in Western countries, especially in the United 
States, Most of these groups have congregated 
ground some liadler with an Inspired message. 
and it i= questionable how lone they will sur: 
vive the deaths of these leaders, 


* Summary and conclusion 


We have now reached the end of this study 
of Western man and hie heritage from the past. 
We are compelled to ask, What has this history 
taught us and how docs Western man stand 
now? In this chapter we have considered twen- 
tieth-century man in his sciety and the prob- 
lems facing him. We have considered the 
advances of eclence, the ever increasing nmdet- 
standing of the mechanisms. of the world of 
nature. and what science and technology have 
achieved for man's comfort. We have further 
concerned onrselves with the paradox that al- 
moat pone of the writers or philosophers of 
stature in thie century have been optimistic 
about the wendition of man, and that all are 
enuaed in trying te find meaning in the life 
of maon—meaning which continues to elude them, 
Such men, with a few exceptions, do not appear 
to believe that man i on an upward path and 
that he knows where he je going: to then: ma: 
terial progress is meaningless: Man, in the view 
af manv, has shown litte or ne signs of moral 
progrest, The last war wos the most extensive 
wn! one of the most bitterly fought in all his- 
tory, Men and womert Were exterminated for the 
ale reason that they were Jews or gypsies. 
here were tortured, hostages were taken and 
killed, unbearable moral pressures were pul 
npon men, aod humonity as a whole, victors and 
vanquished alike, with Tew exceptions, came anit 
of this contest with lithe or no credit: 

Yet in spite of these evidences of continued 
harburism, the historian, looking hack along 
the sweep of listory. and considering: his own 
ape, must enter a ples for the past two centirries. 
For it seems evident from the history of man- 
kind that a6 important change, which can only 
he characterize) as a moral improvement, has 
taken place in humanity during the present 
century and was already visible in embryo in 
the nineleenth. The present epoch has witnessed 


un awareness on the part of human beings that 
they are indeed “their brother's keepers” he- 
yond that of any earlier age. [t te trne that in 
the Middle Agee the Christian religion taught. 
the equality of all men in the sight of God, and 
did ite best to instil inte Christians the sense 
of responsibility toward one another. But this 
teaching was litth reflected in medieval life and 
society; at most it succeeded in reinforcing the 


sense of reciprocal obligations between the sepa- 


rate classes which wae the cement that held a 
caste-rudden society together. Today ti Western 
civilization almost every one seeks to be loved 
anil appreeiated. and is willing to Jove ond 
appreciate in tum according to the best of his 
abilities. The modern parent really cares 
whether his children havea good opinion af him. 
It is true that this often leads-him to he over 
indulgent, and to neglect his task of training, 
and if meed be. disciplining them. But it is also 
true that he regards his child a¢ having a per- 
sonalliy, a moral being of hia own. When the 
child grows up he is expected to leave his par- 
erite and set up his own heusehold, He is mot 
compelled to cater to his parents’ whine; the 
heavy-handed parent today is tegarded as cruel, 
when he is not a mere figure of fm, The buei- 
neseman wants his customers to like him, to call 
him by his firet name; be does not want to hurt 
anyone's feelings. and he expects them to have 
a care for his feelings. 

On a wider seitle, rich nations feel that they 
have on obligation to help others which are less 
fortunate. A famine, epidemic. or catastrophe of 
nature calls forth goodwill] and material aid 
from all over the globe. Racial discrimination 
ciuses a twinge of conscience, even among the 
most stubhom racialista: it becomes ever more 
difficult to rationalize such discrimination. The 
very fact that the need to rationalize it is felt ta 
eymptomatic of the change of attitude. Slavery 
has heen legally abolished for a century and 4 
half, although it had existed ip al) past ages; 
almost everyone today feels (hat it-was contrary 
to the dignity of man that he should have been 
the chattel of another. Few in the West even 
secretly admire such aberration of recent man: 
kind a* the regime of Hitler or the cruelties of 
contenmporiry tyrannies. [tis not the individual 
main alone who has changed hie attitude, dt is 
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Western society, [t is socially respectable today 
for 4 man to detest tyranny and discrimimation, 
and socially disreputable to approve them: the 
eanacience of the Individual man in such mat: 
ters has become the conscience of society. 

If it és true that there has been such an evo- 
lution in the motal thinking of mankind, what 
is responsible for it? A Darwinian survival of 
the fittest, adapting itself to the inescapable fact 
of the new interdependence of mankind? Or 
has individual man in attaining hia full self- 
consciousness come fo recognize the individual. 
ity in others that he perceives in himself, and, 
in recognizing it, respect it? And this, in spite 
of the fact that he expects neither reward in 
heaven nor punishment in hell for his successes 
and failures in “loving his neighbor as himself"? 
The historian cannot presume to answer this 
question; he can only pose it. But he would be 
remiss in hia duty if he left unanswered the 
statement, 50 often to be met with in current 
discussions of the problems of mankind, that 
men have clearly made progress in science and 
technology, but none at all m morality. 

It seerne to this historian that man haa ac- 
quired his freedom and his self-consciousness. 
but that he does not as yet know what to do 
with them. He has obtained access to all kinds 
of material goods, and he has the possibility of 
enjoying thousands of services which were un- 
available to him in past ages. He can spend his 
life in pursuit of intunmerable pleasures. But he 
is not happy; in part because of the worries 
attendant! on his economic and social position, 
but also in very large part because of a lack of 
a sense of direction, a certain ¢mptiness of soul, 
Sociologists inform us that the majority of men 
are inclined to estimate themselves hy the eri- 
terion of the approval by others rather than by 
their own self-ewalnations, that their very choice 
of actions is dependent upon their presumed 
effect on other men. The “innerdirected” men, 
we are told, are becoming rarer, and may per- 
haps even become extinct. Much of the material 
pravided in this chapter may seem to support 
this view. But it remains true that, if the homan 
being finds time to reflect in the midst of the 
twentieth-century world. he knows, from his own 
personal knowledge, that he is an individual 
separate from others, that he is bor alone, lives 


alone, and dies alone; that if he is stripped of 
all his worldly goods and his whole civilization 
is destroyed around him, there are inner re- 
sources on which he can draw for his survival. 
All these things told him hv scientists and so- 
ciologists are mere spinnings of thoughts, in 
eamparison with this intuited reality, The his- 
tory of the next thousand years may perhaps 
record that man found on answer to the ques- 
tion “where do we go from here?” And having 
found it, he discovered that the pursuit of his 
new goals made use of his full potentialities as 
man, and did not, as in the twentieth century, 
leave most of them tnrecognized and unused— 
or squandered on goals unworthy of his talents 
anil dignity. 
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